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09cnl: and Comment 

Organised Agriculture, 

T he basis of any activity is intelligence. A survey of every problem and ikhmI 
is the first step in agricultural organisation. Forniiilatioii of a course of 
|»ocedure baaed upon facts, ex|)erieiice, and .sound reason follows. With these 
fundamentals recognised and given a place, initiative and freedom of action in the 
interests of those to be served are eertain to yi< Id results. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Stock and our educational institutions, such as the Queenslniid University 
and the Queensland Agricultural High School and College, can and do render highly 
valuable assistance to the agricultural industry. They are very necessary agencies in 
the attainment of the objective of organised agriculture in Queensland. They are, 
moreover, the creation of all the iieople representing the common interests of all 
the people. To make our intelligence available, to free it from prejudice and petty 
and selfish considerations, and give it the impetus noceswiry for its practical 
application is one of the most important services we could render to the fanning 
industry in any considered poUey for its benefit. Forms and types of service will 
necessarily vary, but armed with intelligence based on careful survey and analyses 
.and' a well-planned programme, organised agriculture will no longer remain a voice 
crying in the night, with no other language than a cry. Ijuyal, well-informed 
leaders whose dominating ambition is to serve their fellow farmers are needed in 
all onr organisations. Then must come co-ordination of farmefs^ groups whose 
interests may diverge to some extent, or otherwise become isolated. Those wekiug 
to serve organised agriculture in a big and practical way have in the co-ordination 
oil activities a very high service and a most impo^nt job. 
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T he whole ^ available forces of modern science and invention are also being 
brought into focus by the Department of Agriculture and Stock on field work 
and farming problems. Agricultural science has more than vindicated itself as 
directed by the Department in the results of experimental and demonstration work. 
All this work is continually producing valuable data for the practical farmer. Under 
its stimulation soil technicians are enabled to suggest improvement in cultivation 
methods and innovations in croifpin^ systems; plant breeders are busy in plant study 
. with the purpose of improving yiehl and disease and drought resistance; while 
* pathologists and entomologists are working hard continuously on the eradication of 
diseases and pests. 

In the Queensland Agricultural High School and College at Gat ton we have also 
an institution that offers to farmers, sons of farmers, and those other young Queens* 
landers who look to the land for a useful career, specialised instruction of the 
highest standard and comparable with similar institutions established in the othei 
States of the Commonwealth. The college is strongly and efficiently staffed, and 
the principal branches of practical agriculture are covered by a modern curriculum. 
It is believed that the function of higher agricultural education is not only to train 
students who will ultimately farm their own holdings, but also instructors, research 
workers, and the moulders of our agricultural future. With this object in view- 
the courses at Gatton should develop still further the scientific side of agriculture, 
for the college has definitely taken its place as an auxiliary to the Queensland 
University, 

Economic Research. 

Q UEENSIaAND with its.vast area, its wide range of soils and climates, and its 
very small population, must for many years to come remain mainly a primary 
producing State. That being so, a sound agricultural developmental policy is 
absolutely essential if we are to secure economic stability. To that end. Departmental 
policy is being shaped—a policy advancing from stage to stage as the j)eeuliar 
needs of any or every section of such a complex industry as ap;riculture become 
apparent. One of the most clamant needs of the day is scientific and economic 
research as applied to rural industry generally. The Commonwealth Statistician 
estimates the public and private wealth of Australia as approximately 
£3,000,000,000 sterling. The accumulation of such wealth by comparatively a handful 
of people in so brief a period of time constitutes an unparalleled achievement in the 
worldds history. Most of this wealth has been derived from rural production; nor 
could it be otherwise in a vast virgin continent that was lying economically idle 
when first occupied by white people a little more than a century ago. The extent 
of the contribution of rural industries to the national wealth may be measured by 
the present yearly rate of rural production, which is approximately £280,000,000 ster¬ 
ling, or about £47 per head of population, or about £125 per head of rural population. 
The rural population refiresents 37 per cent, of the population of the Commonwealth, 
yet on recent figures it is responsible for about 61 per cent, of our total wealth 

g roduction. Our city population re])resents 62 per cent, of the total jiopiilatioii, 
ut according to the same figures (Commonwealth Year Book) it is responsible 
for only 31 per cent, of our total production. Mining, forestry, and fisheries make 
up the balance. (Note.—These jiereentages are subject to modification, for it is 

recognised that manufactures, especially in Victoria and New South Wales, have 
increased remarkably both in output and value in the last couide of years, for which 
precise figures are unavailable.) Tbe city population, of course, serves the 
oommunity in other ways as well »s in the production of manufactured goods; 
nor must the fact, be lost sight of that the cities as industrial centres, constitute 
the farmers' best market—thediome market. Prom the foregoing it may be deduced 
that of the two sections of the Australian population the rural is the richer, but 
is'it? Exactly the opposite is the ease. Therefore the need of effective' and 
continuous research at once becomes evident if we are to find the depreciating 
factors or discover means by which we may improve our methods and the genertJl 
^onfomy of kgriculture, 

It should be one of the chief functions of any research bureau to lay bare the 
govern\iif( facts and factors in regard to the present ^ position of agrieulturc 
; % this State*; determine, for inetanee, the extent to which the primary producer 
II* fair share of the wealth he produces, or the extent to which 
cc«ts aad artificial <^onamie conditions cut into his legitimate profits, 
la we ^^^vncably for the maintenance of a living wage, and ns a 

ti^rsai ^ dispute its justice. But to what extent does ^at principlO 

hold not only puts into hia business i^ught, tune, and 

ei^tgy, every shilling he possesses? When w»e 
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talk ot the market realisation of primary commodities not covering costtS of 
production, we say, in effect, that had the i»ro(liicer of those commodities no. other 
sources of livelihood or other resources on which he could draw, he would actually • 
starve. How many farmers, it is fair to ask, collect less than the basic wage’^ 
That is what economic research must tell us, and how to renicdy the well-known 
anomalies that exist on the economic side of agriculture. 

The Work ot*a Research Bureau. 

S PEAKING on the importance of agricultural research at the opening of tht^ ‘ 
Boekhainptoii Show last month, the Home Secretary (Mr. J. (J, Peterson) 
surveyed the probable w'ork of such a bureau, and the jioiuts he made may be 
summarised thiislyi— 

(1) To throtv a spotlight on the Commonwealth Customs Tariff, examine it 
closely and suggest remedial measures, if advisable, for new and straggling rural 
industries. 

(2) World’s ijrices are, of course, beyond our control, but costs of production 
may not be. That is what we have got to fi-nd out. 

(8) Like tliose engaged in other businesses, the farmer takes his j)roduce to 
market, but, unlike them, he cannot balance costs of production by dxing his own 
prices, and must take what other business men offer him for his produce. He deals, 
too, in perishable and bulky goods. In the former case he must re.alise immediately 
or lose the lot; in the latter, he must pay for storage and costly handling. Then, 
again, the farmer is not usually a financier, and cannot afford to hold his produce 
for long. Economic research would show him the lowest price he could afford to 
accept for his produce; it would also help him by keeping him or his organisations 
well informed of market movements, of crop estimates, local and general, and in 
other similar ways. , I ' 

(4) How often are costs of production in excess of the value of the produce 
raised and marketed? Is the farmer, who is not allowed to sweat his paid labour, 
often compelled to sweat his own family? Economic research would supply the 
answers and suggest the remedy, 

(5) In secondary industry rising costs and every other conceivable charge 
• are jiassed on. The farmer remains the economic shock absorl>er for the whole 
community. How we can lessen that economic shock is what we have got to find 
out. 

(6) Ill-digestion of conflicting facts and half truths, when dealing with a 
sudden crisis in primary industry, is often followed by a temporary palliative which 
is often unfair to those immediately concerned as well as to the general taxpayer, 
Ecenomic research, completely impartial and judicial in its outlook, would give 
timely warning of approaching or threatened crises and suggest means of preventing 
or avoiding them, 

(7) Success of a crop or a section of primary industry in one district does 
not necessarily imply an equal success in other distrhjts. Economic research would 
call attention to weaknesses of industries c*arried on in an unsuitable environment,, 
and add strength to those more satisfactorily circumstanced, with tlie result that mucii 
wasted effort would be avoided and misdirected energy would, in the long run, 
give way to an all-round improved efficiency. 

(8) Agriculture may be an art, but it is also a business in respect to which 
te<‘huical research cannot Ikj separated from economic research. 

(9) Many of onr farms are over-capitalised, jmrticularly in re8])ect to modern 
machinery and' plant which are often not fully and profitably employed. Economic 
research v;ould keep the farmer informed on this phase of the industry. 

(10) What are the prospects of success before the industrious farmer in regard 
to actual farming, and apart from a rise in land values or profits from speculative 
stock dealing? Economic research would give us some idea of the profits from 
actual production. 

(11) To what extent can we absorb new settlers, migrants as well as nadsf^ 
born, on our agricultural lands without disturbance of economic conditions; 
and otherwise? Continuous economic research would provide means of and. 

accurate computation on this score. ^ 

How economic research should be conducted is, of course, a matter of determina¬ 
tion by economists. The activities of a research bureau wowld extend to ever>" 
section of primary industry, and it would materially add to tne w^ealth of the State 
by indicating how methods and practices could be iimrfbved, how economic crises 
could be’ avoided, and how markets could be extecidefo and stabilised. 
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Bureau of §U 9 dr 0xpenn)ent §^aHons. 

The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Siatwm has rereived the foVowing report {2nd 
Mag, 1929) from the Baihologiral Division of the Bureau :— 

DOWNY MILDEW OR “LEAF STRIPE” DISEASE OF SUGARCANE. 

Downy mildew or leaf stri])e disease* of siigar-eaiu* is to he found in most ]>arts 
of North CQiu‘ensland wherever suseeptilile varieties are jjrowm. The country in 
whi(*h the disease originated is not known with certainty, hut it lias heen present in 
(Queensland and Fiji for many years, and in the early ilays wa^i called “.Iuni]) F])” 
hy the kanakas. In 1999 it was found in Formosa, Japan, where it rajiidly spread 
and caused a ^reat deal of damage; and in 1929 it was intr.oduc(‘d into the I’liili])- 
j)im‘s from Formosa, hut j)rompt measures were taken and the disease was ijuiekly 
eradicated. It is particularly <lestructive to the variety B. 298 in the Lower Hurdekin, 
and B. 147 and Fom]»ey in tlu‘ Alossman district. In the Burdekin the disease has 
heen resj)onsihl(* for tiie gradual disajiiiearance of B. 298, hut we think that with 
care this fine varii'ty can he hrought i)ack aj^ain; certainly every effort should he 
made to acconijilisli this. The effects of the disease art‘ a marked stuntinjy of the 
cane and a low suyar conhmt. (Jn the llerhert River in 1919 diseaseil crops j^ave 
a p.o.c.s. of 19.7, as against the mill average of IJ.S for the same jieriod. 

Appearance of the Disease. 

The first sign of the disease in the young plant or ratoon croj) is the appearance 
of yellowish-white strij)es running lengthwise along the newly oiiened leaves. As the 
young leaf hocomes older the stri])es hecoine yellow, then a motth‘d reddish-hrown, 
and in the older leaves may he a uniform dark-red colour. The strij)es are straight 
and regular and geiuTally run tin* whole length of the leaf; they run jiaralhd to th(‘ 
large veins of tin* leaf and remain the sann* wiilth throughout tin* whole length. 
Ty])ical stripes aia* about one-eighth of an inch wide and alternate wilh stripi*s of 
normal green leaf of about the same width. In many chses, however, the stripes an* 
wider, and in some cases they run together, so that the whole h‘af becomes yellow, 
am I later a rusty red. 

On tin* under surface of these yellowish strijies may he found a white, fluffy, 
downy mildew.” This is most abundant on tin* younger l(*aves and is best seen in 
the early morning, as it may he <lried up ]»y the hot midday sun. If a young diseasi*d 
leaf is sprinkled with water and ])Iace<} in a closed tin overnight a strong gruw'th of 
the downy mildew^ wdll ho found in*xt morning. The leaf should not he kept more 
than one night, as after that time all sorts of unimportant molds begin to grow. 

This stage of the disease may he found all through the year, hut is most common 
in the warm, wet summer months. 

In the winter months, esjiecially in old ratoons and abandoned fields, a numh(*r 
of the diseased canes develop into freaks and grow' abnormally long and thin. Some 
of these may he as much as two and a-half times the height of the surrounding cane, 
and they stand out like flags to indicate the presence of the disease. It was the 
presence of these very long canes which led the kanakas to apply the name of ” Jum]> 
lip” to the disease. The leaves on these long canes are short and few in number, 
and later become shredded and twisted. The sticks arc* brittle ami watery and low' 
in sugar content. This stage is found only in old cane. 

The Cause of the Disease. 

The disease is caused by a fungus known sci(*ntifically as Sclerospora saechari 
T. Miy., which belongs to the class of fungi called the downy mildew's. This fungus 
grows mainly inside the leaves and the yellowish stripes are formed as a result of its 
attack on the cells of the leaf. At night the fungus sends little stalks out through 
the breathing spores of the leaf, and on the ends of these are borne the spor(*s or 
*‘ ^ed«” of the fungus. A fresh ero]) of sjiores is ])ro<lueed every night and some¬ 
times or three croi)s. The sjiores are very delicate and tiny, being only about 
’one-thousumdth of an inch long, and dry up and <lie as soon as they are exjmse’d to the 
sun. They ai© produced in extraordinarily large numbers and form the white downy 
mildew which is on the under surface of the leaves. A scientist, working with 
a very similar down^ mildew disease of maize, estimated that on one diseased maize 
plant there were produced up to 4,000,000,000 spores in a single night. Since these 
spores are produced night after night, month after month, it will be understood that 
one diseased jilnnt could provide enough simres to infect all the cane in the State. 
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How the Disease is Spread. 

As tlu* spores of the fungus are so small and light, they are easily earried from 
diseased to healthy eaue by the lightest of winds and air eurrents. The spores will 
only g(‘rminate in the presence of moisture, and so the disease spreads mainly during 
the wet season, when the eaue is almost eontinuously wet. When a freshly-produce<l 
spore falls on to a moist surfju*e it will germinate immediately, and if it ]iapj»ens to 
he lying on a suitiible part of a eane plant it will ])enetrate the tissue, and the ])lant 
becomes infected with the disease. The sjmres may be carried great distances, but 
they quickly lose their i)ow(‘r to germinate, and our (‘Xperience is that they do not 
usually infect jilants which are more lhan teji chains away from the diseased stool on 
which they were ])roduced. (The Bureau is now carrying out experiments to <leterminc 
exactly the distance ov(‘r which infection takes jdace.) It has been found that the 
])lant becomes infected mainly through the tender eyes. The younger eyes towards 
the toj> of the stalk are more suscejitil^le than the older eyes toward the butt. 

An exj)eriment Jiiay b(‘ ]ierformed l)y taking some top cuttings of B. ‘JOS, or other 
susce])tible varieti(*s, stripping off the trash so as to ex])ose the eyes, and laying tlumi 
overnight l)eneath the leaves of a dis(‘ased stool. The sets are then jdanted, ami it 
will be found that a larg(* ])ro])ortion wull give rise to diseased plants as a result of 
the eyes having been infc*cti‘<l by the falling sjmres. 

Standing cant' may bet ome infected through the eyes, ajid yet tht' fungus may 
not travt'l uj) int(» the h'aves, and thus the cane will a])pear tpiite healthy, but on 
being planted the infe<*te<l eyes will give ri.se to tlist'ased ]»lants. It is thert'fore 
evitlent that a cane may appear quite healthy and yvi have diseased eyes which will 
givt* rist' to tliseast'd ]ilant.s. It i.^ for this reason that cane within tt*n chains (d‘ a 
single tlist'ased jdaut is imt safe ftir sect!. 

Methods of Control. 

1. The first line tif attat'k in this, as in most otht'r dist'ases, is tt) plant healthy 
seed when ]ilanting susta'ptible varieties such as B. JOS, B. 147, B. loO, and T\»m])ey. 
It must be rt'membert'd that nti cane within tt'ii chains tif t'vt'ii a single tliseasetl stool 
can be ctmsitlerotl lu'aithy. 

2 . The young ]>lant cane shtmltl be insjiectetl frt'tjut'utly ami any tiiseased sttitds 
pulletl out anti tlestrtiyt'd as stum as they are seen. This sht)uld be tlojie tluring the 
dry wintt'r months, when tht^ sprt'atl .of the tlist'ast* is at a minimum—it is tt)ti latt‘ 
when rainy weather starts. It is very easy tluring the early tuiltivation to ]>ick out 
the disea,se<l jdants ami destroy them. 

d. Burn trash iuimediately aftt'r cutting a field which contains some tlisi'ust'd cam*. 

4. Badly tlist'ased cane should not be ratooned, but shouhl ht' ]»loughe<l out 
immediately after cutting. 

o. Do not hav(* any voluntet'r ratoons or small patches of abamloned cant'. 

0 . IMant resistant \arieties if tht'si' precautitins cannot bt* strictly observetl. 

Air. (It't)rge Wilstni is at jiresent in tht' Lt)wer Tbirdekin district, ami any fainier 
wilt) wishes tt) ])laiit B. JO.S should gt't in ttmch with him. Mr. Wilson will givt' 
informatitm as tt) the safest sources of seed, ami if nect'ssary will explain in dt'tail 
the svmptt)ms of tlu' tlist'ast' and its fontrt)!. Air. \Vilst)n’s addrt'ss is Bt)x 911, Post 
Otlict', Ayr. 


DISEASE SURVEY OF THE GIRU DISTRICT. 

A sugar-cane tlisease survey of the (liru tlistrict was carried tuit during tin* month 
of April, and revealetl a \ery satisfactory state of affairs. Seventy-t)ne farms were 
surveyt'd, anti on fifty-iiint' t)f tht'st* no majt)r tliseases w’ert' found; tlt)wuy mildew 
(leaf strij)e) tvas ft)untl t)U five farms, ami mosaic disease on seven farms. In each 
t-ase the variety affected w’jis B. JOS, this variety being rather susci'|)tible tt) bt)th 
tliseases. B. 208 is grtiwn t)U some thirty-five farms. In t)r<ler to prt)tect the intert'sts 
t)f the rt'inaining farmers, t)rdt'rs tt) eratlicate diseasetl plants w'ere issued tt) the five 
farmers wh.o hatl eaue affectetl with tlowny mildew. The Burt'au intemls tt) see thal 
these ttrders are carried t)Ut, ami in this Tvay it is hopetl tt) make the tlistrict })ractit‘«Il.v 
free from all majt)r diseases. It must be emjdiasised that this very tlesirable fieedttin 
from tlisease can only be maiutainetl if farmers continue to refrain from bringing in 
cane from other tlistricts. It is by this means that all sugar-cane tliseases are spreatl, 
ami to introduce varieties from other parts of Queeuslaml is taking a very gravt' risk.' 
Farmers who desire any varieties which are not grt)wiug in their own district are 
requested to counjumicate with the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations for informa¬ 
tion as to the best source of that variety. 
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Any Girii fanner doHirinj^ information on downy mildew disease is referred to a 
eircular which was recently issued from the liureau and published in the Press. In 
this circular the aj)pearaiice of the disease and the methods of spread and control 
were fully described, and it was particularly stated that no B. 208 taken from within 
a radius of ten chains of even a single diseased stool could be considered as safe 
seed. Any B. 208 block therefore should be carefully inspected for downy mildew 
la'fon* it can be considered as a source of seed. 

The attention of farmers is <iirected to the fact that the small plantings of the 
\ari<‘ty P.O.J. 2714 have shown a very marked suscei>tibility to toji rot, and therefore 
any plantings of this variety should be made witli great caution in localities where 
top rot is ])revalent. 


GUMMING-FREE FARMS IN THE BUNDABERG DISTRICT. 

The farms mentioned in the following list have been jK'riodically insjieeted 
during the past year, and no trace of guinmiug disease lias been found on any of 
the inspections:— 

B. (). Smith, North Gooburriim (I), lido). 

W. J. Perris, Ten-mile Road, Bingera (1). lld.5, Al. 1^!9). 

S. Nicolvsou, Maryborough Roa<l (1900 S.). 

P. G. Petterson, Pine (-retde (T>. Ild5, 1900 S.). 

O. Petterson, Pine Creek (1900 8.). 

W. AlcGarry, Pine Creek (1900 8., D. lld.'i). 

11. McGarry, Pine Creek (1900 8., D. 11.15). 

P. J. McGarry, Pine (yVeek (19008.). 

E. J. Gaylard, Plectra (H.Q. 28.5, 1). 11.15, 1900 8.). 

H. Marie's, Electra (H.Q. 285). 

W. Hull, Vandaran (1900 8., D. 1115). 

J. A. Knight, A^andaran (H.Q. 285, J). 1115, 1900 8.). 

H. Buchback, Yandaran (H.Q. 285, I). 111.5, 1900 8.). 

.1. 8chinidt, Yandaran (D. 1115). 

P. G. Maisey, A’andaran (H.Q. 285). 

Batt and Dickson, Takoko (H.Q. 285, D. 11.15, M. 189). 

H. Neubeeker, Waterloo, via Yandaran (H.Q. 2S5, D. 1115, 1900 8.). 

R. Williamson, senr., Alullet Creek (1900 8.., AF. 189). 

P. Rugden, Mullet Creek (D. 1115). 

G. Visona, Mullet Creek (H.Q. 285, D. 1115). 

A. Hyland, Mullet Creek (Q. 855, 1900 8.). 

H. Bugden, Mullet Creek (D. 1135). 

R. Williamson, junr., Watalgan (H.Q. 285, 11.227, M. 1S9). 

E. J. Grills, Watalgan (D. 1135, 1900 S.). 

J. Grills, senr., Watalgan (H.Q. 285). 

H. Richter, Watalgan (H.Q. 285, 1900 8.). 

Bailey Bros., Miara, via Yandaran (H.Q. 285). 

These farms are recommended as suitable sources of seed for the s])ring planting 
in so far as freedom from gumming disea.se is eoncerm‘d. On some of the farms 
tlu‘re is a small percentage of Alosaic, and care should be taken to })revent the 
cutting of stools affected with this disease. Naturally not every field of cane on 
these farms is suitable for seed purposes, on account of lack of vigour, &e., and 
purchasers should select their own seed as far as possible. It is, of course, possible 
that gumming disease may have been introdneed into some ot these farms since the 
last inspection, but this is not considered likely. 

8 ome fifteen additional farms w'ere found to be free from gumming disease, 
but have had to be abandoned for seed ])urposes on account of Mosaic disease, or 
the crops being badly grown. 

Suggestions for^Owners of Farms Free from Gumming Disease. 

The owner of a farm which is free from the destructive gumming disease will 
naturally dywire to maintain this condition, and a study of the following points will 
a<8sist him in tius endeavour:-— 

I. Make yourself thoroughly acquainted with all the symptoms of gumming 

disease, partkularly the early loaf streak symptoms. The field staff of 
this Bureau, or iHe officers at the Experiment Stations, will explain these 
symptoms, if desired. 
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2. Gninmiiijj is a l»igl»ly iiifVctious disease, caused by bacteria; tbe gum Avlneh, 
oozes out from the cut ends of iiadly diseased caiies consists of countless 
numbers of these extremely small germs. 

H. The oozing of gum is almost the last stage of the disease. Every stick 
of cane in a, field could be infected with gumming, and yet none of the 
sticks may have reached the oozing stage. 

4. f^ane must not be planted merely because it.looks healthy; the selection of 

clean H(*od in a gumming area is very dilYicult and should be left to 
experts. 

5. Tf your farm is clean, ])lant your own see<l. If you desire to try out a new 

variety, w’rite to the Director, Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, 
Brisbane, and find out if there is any guarant(*ed clean seed to be had. 
On no account plant cane from outside, no matter how healthy if looks, 
unless it has been O.K.^cd by the Director. 

(). Ciuniming is sju-ead from plant to jdant in the field through the leaves, 
during wet, windy weather. The bacteria swim out through si*rat<'hes in a 
disease*! leaf, are bruslied on to a healthy h‘af, and enter through scratches 
in tlu* healtliy loaf. A single diseased plant will gradually infect the 
whole field. 

7. (iumining may also be sprea<l from plant to ]>lant, and from field to field, 

by means (»f infected cane knives. A clot of gum was placed on a cane 
knife which nas then thrown in a e<'rner—six months lalei some of the 
l)aet(‘ria w(*re still alive and able to infect eanc. 

8 . When selling ])lants, do not allow the ]iurchaser to use his own cane knife, 

but see tliat he uses one of yonrs. 

9. Do not allow' men, animals, or imphum'nts from anotlu*r farm to go into 

your cane during wet weather. 

10 . ])o not allow chop eho]» from another farm to ]>ass along your h(‘a<11ands, 
so that th(* leaves of tin* cho]) eho]> brusli against your cane. 


INSURANCE FOR THE MAN ON THE LAND. 

ESSENTIAL PROTECTIVE SERVICE. 

The time has fortunately long since passed when it was m‘cessarv for the 
) epreseiitative of the insurance office to first persuade his jirosjicetive client that 
insuianee was sound business and not a form of gambling. There may he a few 
remaining still holding tliis latter erroneou.s vit*w, but the man on the land of to-day 
as a rule is keen, businesslike, and fully seized with tlie neei'ssity for the }M‘oteetion 
of his assets against loss through one of the many risks ineidental to his calling, the 
liapjiening of any of which might seriously eripjde him financially, liisiiraiice sjiread- 
ing among many the losses which otherwise would fall heavily on the fewv is seientifie 
and ])iudent, and in afl'ording relief against misfortune achieves the object for wiiieh 
it was brouglit into being. 

The present is a progressively meehaiiieal age, and the a*lvent of the numerous 
modem machines, wdiieh tend to greatly lighten the labour of the primary })roducer 
also tend to inereasi' in many ways the risk of fire and accident. The forms of 
insurance jiroteetion available at the jireseiit time as a n‘sult of this progress are 
much more numerous than was the case twenty years ago, and the necessity for 
insurance cover more urgent. While almost every fanner has for years past insured 
against fire his buihiings he may now* secure jxdieies which will cover him against 
many other forms of loss. Eor example, wool is covered from the sheep’s back until 
sold locally or overseas. 

Tn respect of his legal liability for workers’ eompensiition for accidents to his 
w’orkmeii arising out of or in the course of their employment full protection may be 
obtained, while for damage to persons or property as the result of the negligent 
• Iriving of his motor-car, his tractor, or his other vehicles he may secure iiidemiiity, 
incluiling also the refund of his legal expenses in eoniieetion wdth tlu* defence of any 
<daims made on him in this connection. The insurance office of to-day is an economic 
necessity, and the jirudent man on the laud needs no convincing that the cost of his 
insurance premiums is a necessary working expense w’hich secures for him essential 
])roteetive service. 
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FEEDING HABITS OF SOME QUEENSLAND 

BIRDS. 

B.v IllIBKKT JARV18, Entomological Branch. 

The value of Queensland native birda and the importance of their 
})rot(‘(?tion have long been realised by many agriculturists and by thosi* 
interested in ornithology. Many other members of the community, 
however, are less appreciative of the value of bird life, and it frequently 
becomes necessary to demonstrate to them the grounds on which the 
protection of birds is based. The decision to protect a s])ecics of bird 
on account of its ei'onomie status must be based upon an accurate know¬ 
ledge of its feeding habits, and a valuable contribution to such knowledgr 
can be obtained by an examination of its stomach contents. As a contri¬ 
bution to such a fund of knowledge, a number of the commoner Queens¬ 
land birds were shot some years ago, and an exa,minatioii was made of 
their stoma(*h contents in the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

This work was initiated by the late Government Entomologist and 
V(‘getable Pathologist (Mr. Henry Tryon), who identified the fifty-eighi 
bii'ds herein dealt with. The stoma(‘h contents in each case werr 
determined by the writer during the y(‘ars 1919 and 1920. 

The birds wer(‘ all (‘ollected in the Mount Gravatt area, n(*ar 
Brisbane, by Mr. Thomas Batchelor, whose skill as a taxidermist enabbMl 
him to mount for (‘xhibition every bii*d shot, and the interesting colh*e- 
tion thus made was accpiired by the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
as a permainmt exhibit. 

After their determination the stomach contents Wi^ro mounted on 
cards of uniform size, the fragments reprcs(*nting eacfi group of ins(*cT. 
being kept in separate art as. (Plate 1.) In many cases when' an 
insect was found more or less complete it was possible' to deteniiint' tin* 
family to which it belonged: but this was not always the case, as. 
fretpieiitly, the insect remains were broken into small fragments, makiiui' 
the identification of its systematic position impossible. 

Each card was labelled with the name of the* bird and a gt'in*ral 
description of tlie stomach contt'iifs, and the cards wen' arranged in 
exhibition cases, where they are now ])ermanently on vit'w in the Entomo¬ 
logical ^ruseum of the Department of 7\gricidture and Stock, Bi-isbane. 

The information obtained as a result of these examinations has 
hitherto been available only to visitors to the Entomological Museum, 
and it has now l)een thought desirable to place it on record in tic* 
“Agricultural Journal,'^ thus making it available to the agricultural 
(*ommunity and to such sections of the scientific world as an' interested 
ill ornithological matters. 

The nomenclature used in these notes is the one atiofded in *‘Th<* 
Official Cheek List of the Birds of Australia,’’ and the luimbers in 
brackets in this article refer to the consecutive numbers of the specie's in 
tile cheek list mentioned. 

It is now being realised by most orchardists that birds, destructi\ (^ 
to the fruit crops during six or eight weeks in summer, may yet he doing* 
useful work during the remainder of the year; and if this is the easi‘ 
even they are, therefore, worth protecting. 

Few if any of C^ieensland’s native birds are entirely destructive, 
and the value of by far the greater number to the agricuiturist is now 
generally conceded. 
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Although it was found possible to examine eomparatively few of 
the eommon birds, and in some cases only one of a species was procurable^ 
the information obtained is, nevertheless, interesting, showing as it does 
how large a j)art of the dietary of nearly every bird examined was 
composed of insects. 

1. (447) Australian Ground-Thrush (Orcocincla litnulaia Latham) 
—(Vdeoptera, 1 Scarabaud, 1 (Jarab, 1 specimen undetermined; 
Hymenoptera, .1 ajit; Hemiptera, 1 Asopid, 2 other specimens: Larva% 
2 dii)terous: fragments of vegetable matter. 

. 2. (447) Australian Ground-Thrush {Orcocincla hnuilaia Latham) 
—(.V)leo])tera, 2 Teiiebrionids; C^oleopterous larva% :1 wireworms; no seeds, 
fniit, &c. 

2. (b47) Australian Pij>it ((iround Lark) {Anfhns (Au^iranihns) 
ansfralis Viellot)—Sow ])ug, cir-adas, leaf hoppers; b small seeds. 

4. (524) Australian ileed-AVai*))ler (Acrorephaliis (('onopoderas) 
australis Gould)—(Ucadas, ‘1 beetles; no s^nnls, fruit, &e. 

5. (179) Australian White Ibis {Tlircskioruis moUucca (bivier) — 
Dragon tly larvje, wat(‘r bugs; no seeds, fruit, &e. 

(i. (428) Harred Guekoo-Shrike {Oora^ ina {Parafjrauralus) liurafa 
Rwainson) — Beetles, dragon hies; small seeds. 

7. (705) Bla(‘k-})j»eked Mag])ie {(hjmuorliiua fihiccu Latham)—2 
crickets, 5 small Phasmids (stick insects), 2 spiders, 4 (,'oprid bettles, 
1 small lizard ; no seeds, fruit, &e. 

8. (705) Black-backed .Magpie {(inunun'hiua tibicoi, Latham)—1 
eri(‘ket, 4 sj)id(*rs, 1 lehm union, 1 (^arabid b(*(‘tle, 5 (kiprid beetles, miscel¬ 
laneous beetle fragments; no seeds, fruit, 

9. (705) Blaek-baeked Magpie ((tfftuuorlnua Hhicen Latham) — 
Grasshoppers, beetl(*s; lantana. seeds. 

10. (705) Black-backed Magi)i(‘ ((jffmuorhiua iHylvcu LathanG — 
Giassbopper, eieatla, bei'tle fragimmts: no seeds, fruit, &e. 

11. (070) Black-faced Flycatcher {Monarchu uk lauopsis WcWlot) — 
( 'oleoptera, 1 Gl(*rid ; Hymenoptera, larg<* <piantity of fragments; Diptera, 
fragments; llomo[)tera, 1 or more cicadas (small species) ; no seeds, 
fruit, &e. 

12. (51)) Dusky ^loorlum {OalJinula Icnrhrosu Gould)—No insects; 
stones, vegetable matter. 

10. (547) Dusky Wood-Swallow (Arta)uus {Au(fropau) ruanoplerus 
Latliam)—5 beetles, 00 Mies (miscellaneous) ; no seeds, fruit, &e. 

14. (547) Dusky Wood-Swallow (Arluiuus (A ufp oiiatQ (ifauojdo us 
Latham)—20 caterpillars; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

15. (018) Eastern Broad-billed Holler (Dollar-bird) {Kurpsiowus 
oricufalls Linne)—0 cicadas, several beetles; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

It). (018) Eastern Broad-billed Roller (Dollar-bird) — (Kurpstomus 
oricutalis Linne)—b large cicadas; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

17. (018) Eastern Broad-billed I?oller (Dollar-liird) {Eurpstinuus 
oricutalis Linne)—Large number of small beetles; no seeds, fruit, &e. 

18. (018) Easterii Broad-billed Ihdler (Dollar-bird) (Eurpsfopuus 
oricutalis Linne)—40 small cicadas, 1 large bee, 12 beetb^s; no seeds, 
fruit, &ti. 

19. (421) Eastern Wliipliird [Psophodvs oUraccus Latham)-- 
Cicadas, large number of fragments, 1 small lizard ; no seeds, fruit, &c. 
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20. (324) Forest-Kiii^fislun* {Halrtjon {Lazulena) })mde((yi 
4111(1 Selby)—Dragon Hies, large eo(*kroaeh, ants; no.seeds, fruit, &c. 

21. (324) Forest-Kingfisher (Halcyon (LazuUnu) mavlcayi Jardine 
nnd Selby)—2 grasshoppers, 1 cicada, 9 beetles; no seculs, fruit, &c. 

22. (398) Golden Whistler {Havhyccyhola pccioralis Latham) — 
G()leoj)t(^ra, 7 or more small beetles; Ilymenoptera, ants, 1 IIym<aiopter()n; 
1 leteroptera, 1 jdant bug; Larvie, 4 or inon^ L(‘])idopterous; no seeds, 
i'rnit, &c. 

23. (070) Grecm Catbird {AUurocdus cr(f^drnstris Payknll) — 
Col(*optera, 9 or more large Coi)rids; 9 large seeds, 3 small seeds. 

24. (r>74) Grey-])reasted Silvereye (Zostcrops lateralis Latham) — 
S;*ale insecd.s, numerous small beetles; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

25. (301) Gitv Fantail (h'hipidnra flahcJHfern Gmelin) — 1 grass- 
]i()l)per, 2 large spiders, 1 small lizard; no sec^ds, fruit, &(*. 

20. (42!)) Jardine Caterpi!lar-Fat(‘r (Cicada-bird) (Endoliisooia 
( Mefa(franc(dus) icnairostrr dardine)—2 large crh'kets, 4 small cicadas; 
no s(^(‘ds, fruit, &c. 

27. (429) Jardine Cater])illar-Eater (Cicada-bird) (Endoliisonia 
{Mftayrancalus) tennirosfrc Jardine)—(!at(n*pillars, 2() or more 
< unidentified) ; 3 seeds. 

28. (347) Koel ((k)oee-bird) (Endynainys ori(ntalis Linn6)--A 
number of plant-(‘atiiig beetles; v(*getable matter. 

2!). (322) Laughing Kookaburra {Dacelo (fiyashoddacvt )—1 cicada. 
0 large ants, 2 s|)iders, 0 b(n*tles (1 Cl(*rid sjiecms, 1 Anoplogiiathus 
.>p('cies, 4 })lant-('at(U's I’aropsis s])ecms) ; no seeds, fruit, (&e. 

30. (322) Laughing Kookaburra (Dacdo yigas Loddaort)—1 laud 
<‘rab; no s(hh1s, fruit, &e. 

31. (322) Laughing Kookaburra (Dm clo f/iffas Uoddaert )—1 large 
grasshop])er; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

32. (415) ]\Iag{)ie-Lark {(rraVina cyanolf it( a Latham)—39 ants, 8 
b(M‘tlt*s, l(‘af hopi)crs; small s(*eds. 

33. (415) Magpie-Lark {(rrallina cyanoJcnca Latham)—Numerous 
small beetles; no s(»eds, fruit, <&c. 

:»4. (415) iMagpie-Lark ((irallina cyanoJruca Latham)—40 small 
be(dl('s, large nuiuber of ants; no se(‘ds, fruit, &c. 

35. (240) Nankeen K(»strel (Falco {Eerclinets) coahroidcs Vigors 
and Ilorsfi(dd)—24 large b(»eths; no s«M*ds, fruit, &e. 

3(i. (045) Noisy Friar-bird (Philemon (Tropidorhunvhas) cornica- 
f((fas Latham)—B(*etles (root-(*ating) ; no seeds, f»*uit, &c. 

37. (352) Noisy Pitta (Pitta ((Jolohuris) versicolor Sv>aiuson) — 
Coleoptera, 8 Coprids, 4 weevils (3 species) ; no seeds, fruit, &(*. 

38. (352) Noisy Pitta (Pitta (Poloharis) versicolor Suainson) — 
Coleoptera, 3 large Searabadds, 12 or more Coprids; 1 Japyx; no se('ds, 
fruit, &c. 

39. (686) Paradise HiHe-bird (Ptiloris paradise as Swainsou) — 
Coleoptera, 1 ChaleO])teru,s species, 1 Teiiebrionid, 2 large beetles; 
Ilymenoptera, 36 small ants, 3 large specimens; Larva?, 1 Coleopterous; 
fragments of wood; 3 seeds (accidental?). 

40. (686) Paradise Rifle-bird (Piiloris paradiseas Swainson)— 
Coleoptera, 3 Tenebrionids; Orthoptera, 2 crickets, 1 small cockroach: 
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IlyjneiioptoriU 4 or more ants (muietermiiied) ; Spiders, 2 or more: 
Larva?, 1 large Cerambyeid (wood borer) ; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

41. (bSb) Paradise Rilie-bird {Pliloris paradificia^ (Swairison) — 
(^oleoptera, 3 or more Tenebrionids (Chaleopterus) ; Lepidoptera, lU 
larvie, 5 pui)aM llymenoi)tera, 1 wasp; no seeds, fruit, &e. 

42. (349) Plieasant-Coiieal ((U'nfrftpus {Polophihis) phnsiahinn'i 
Latham)—Stick insects (Phasmids), grasaho})pers; seeds. 

43. (34!)) Pheasantdknical ((>eniropus ( PoJopkilvs) phasiavin //.s 
Latliam)—Very large caterpillar, 4 plant-eating beetles; small seeds. 

44. (700) Pied Biitclier-])ird (Practicus vigrogidaris (lould) — 

Heteroi)tera, 9 water bugs; fragments: no seeds, fruit, &c. 

45. (700) Pied J5iitcher-bird (Prarticus nigroqnUiris Gould)—5 
dragon tiies, 2 large grasshoppers; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

40. (b!)4) Pied Gnrrawnng (l>cll-Aragpie) {Sfreptra (tracuVnm 

Shaw)—Coleoptera, 2 (\)])rids (large), 1 Goprid (small) ; Ilymenoptera. 
2 ants, 1 Ichneumon; Alollusea, 1 snail; small (piantity of vegetable 
matter. 

47. (32!)) Hainbow-])ird or Australian Bee-Eater {Men^ps 

{(U)smarro}>s) ornaius Latham)—Ants, Hies, dragon flics; no see<ls. 
fruit, &e. 

48. (HS4) Regent Bower-Ihrd (Serioilus chrijsorephah(s Ijvw'iu) — 
Coleoptera, 1 beetle; Orthopt(*ra, 1 grassh()pi)er; llymeiiopt(*ra, 1 ant 
(head only); l)(‘rmaptera, 1 earwig; s(‘eds and i'ragmenis of v(*g(*tal)]«‘ 
jnatter. 

49. (079) Satin Bower-bird i ilonorkipuhus violai^cus Vieillotj — 
Coleoptera, 3 T)lant-eating larth's i PhffJlocharis cyaHiforDiis) : nativt* 
fruit. 

50. (()79) Satin Bower-i)ird (Pflfoiiorh tjiu hus violrn riis Vieilloti — 
No insects; lantana seeds, fruit skins. 

51. (392) Southern Yellow Robin {Eopsaltria au.dralis Sbaw) — 
Lepidoptera, 1 small ])Ui)a; llemiptera, 1 black bug (Aednus s|)ecii.si. 
2 small Lygaeids; Ilymenoptera, I Icbneiiinon, 3 ants; 1 spider; no seeds, 
fruit, &c. 

52. (073) Spangled Drongo {Phihia {\oiovhihia) bractcata (loiild ) 
—1 bug, 15 wasps, 7 plant-eating beetles; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

53. (073) S])angled Drongo (Chlhia {Xoioclnhia) brartcata Gowld 
—Coleoptera, bark beetle (Chaleopterus s])ecies) ; Dynastid specii‘s : 
Homoptera, small cicada (Pauropsalta species) ; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

54. (375) Spectacled Fly-Catcher (Moiiarrha (Syinposiachrtts > 
fririrc/ata Temminck)—Numerous Hies and small beetles: no .s(‘eds. 
fruit, &c. 

55. (505) Spotted Pardalote {Pardalofas puncialus Shaw)—Leaf 
hoppers, 30 ants; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

50. (313) Tawny Frogmouth (Podarffus atrigoides Latham)—7 
bc(*tles, cicadas, bugs; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

57. (313) Tawny Frogmouth {Podargua strigodes Latham)—30 
large beetles, 1 mole cricket, 3 large ants; no seeds, fruit, &c. 

58. (530) Varieigated Wren {Malarifs (Leggeornis) I am lx rt i Wgors. 
and Horsfield)—Ilymenoptera, 7 or more ants: llemiptera, 22 plant bugs 
(Nysins species) ; 1 spider; no seeds, fruit, &c. 
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PESTS OF DECIDUOUS FRUITS.* 

By ROBERT VEITCH, B.Sc., E.E.B., Chief Entomologist. 

The following iiLsecits are dealt with in these notes:—Queensland 
fruit fly, codling moth, woolly apple aphis, and San Jose scale. 

The Queensland Fruit Fly. 

The Queensland fruit fly (Chcetodacus try on i Froggatt) is rightly 
j’egarded as being worthy of inclusion in the category of highly destructive 
insects. Records of its occurrence were obtained in the early days of 
fruit-growing in this State, and for almost forty years it has been a 
subject of great interest to both fruit-growers and scientific investigators. 
It has frequently been stated that the Queensland fruit fly is identical 
with an Indian species, Dacus ferrugineus F., but local opinion favours 
the belief that the fly now under discussion is a native of this country 
and is not the Indian species referred to. The Queensland fruit fly is 
not confined to this State, for many records of its occurrence have been 
obtained in the neiglibouring State of New South Wales. 

Detailed Investigations. 

The following paragraphs contain a brief account of what is at 
present known wdtli respect to the life history and control of the Queens¬ 
land fruit fly. The pest was studied hy Henr^' Tryon many years ago, 
and more recently it has been the subject of a detailed investigation 
by Hubert Jarvis, the Departmental Entomologist stationed in the Stan- 
tliorpe district. Tryon\s early reports have long been out of print, but 
that is not the case with respect to those prepared by Jarvis, and readers 
who desire fuller details with respect to this pest should accoi'dingly 
consult the various progress reports published by Jarvis. The Queens¬ 
land fruit fly has also been extensively studied by F. A. Perkins, who 
was located at Stantborpe for several years as Stanthorpe Research 
Fellow, working in association with the University of Queensland. A 
number of progress reports by the latter investigator have appeared in 
the local press. 

Nature op In.iury. 

The larva or maggot is the life-cycle stage in which this insect 
damages fruit. The larva feeds voraciously and tunnels througlioiit the 
fruit in any direction, and not only does it destroy much tissue in doing 
so, but its presence also leads to the rotting of the attacki'd fruit, which 
is rendered valueless for marketing. 

Fruits Attacked. 

The fact that tlie Queensland fruit fly has been a pest of outstanding 
importance of deciduous fruits grown in the Stanthorpe district has 
sometimes somewhat obscured the additional fact that it is a species that 
attacks a wide range of cultivated fruits other than those produced at 
Stanthorpe. 

It has been recorded as attacking the following fruits:—Apple, 
apricot, banana, cape gooseberry, cherry, custard apple, date, fig, grana- 
dilla, grape, grape fruit, loquat, mandarin, mango, nectarine, pas sion 

^Reprinted from Pests and Diseases of Queensland Fruits and Vegetables,^' 
by Robert Veiteh, B.Sc., F.E.8., and J. H. Simmonds, M.Sc., published by the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, 1920. 
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fruit, papaw, orange, peach, pear, persimmon, plum, quince, tomato, and 
walnut. It has also been bred from quite a number of other fruits, 
including those of certain native trees. 

The Queensland fruit fly attacks bananas in the Southern banana 
districts, but in the North the fruit fly losses in bananas are due to the 
presence of another species, namely Chatodacus muscB Tryon. 

It is rather a curious fact that the notorious Mediterranean fruit fly 
(Ceratitis capitaia Wied.) does not occur in this State, although it is a 
very common species in the neighbouring State of New South Wales. 

Life Cycle Stages. 

The egg (Plate 2, fig. 1) of the Queensland fruit fly is creamy white 
in colour and is distinctly elongate. It is slightly curved and tapers 
at both ends, measuring roughly about inch in length. It might quite 
appropriately be described as being somewhat banana-shai)ed. 

The larva (Plate 2, flg. 2) is creamy white in colour and measures 
about J inch in length when full-grown. It is bluntly rounded off at the 
anal end but it tapers off to a fine point at the head end. Tt is legless 
but is nevertheless capable of moving over a surface when removed from 
the fruit, and it is, further, capable of jumping quite appreciable 
distances. 

The pupa is formed within a somewdiat hard-shelled yellowish-brown 
or I'eddish-brown cylinder, known as the puparium (Plate 2, fig. 8). T!u 
puparium is bluntly rounded off at either end and is about ^ inch in 
length. 

The adult (Plate 2, fig. 4) is a rather prettily marked fly, of a 
somewhat reddish-brown colour broken by numerous conspicuous lemon- 
yellow spots or lines on the thoracic segments. In the female there is 
an ovipositor or eggdaying tube at the apex of the abdomen (Plate 2, 
fig. 4); in the male the abdomen has a distinct fringe of bristles on each 
side (Plate 2, fig. 5). The single pair of wings is clear or hyaline, except 
for certain areas which are quite distinctly coloured as indicated in 
the accompanying plate. The fly is about inch in length with a wing- 
spread of about § inch. 

Life History. 

The female fly, when ready for egg-laying, sele(!ts a suitable fruit 
in the skin of which she makes a slight puncture, and then inserts a 
number of eggs in the underlying tissue. The site chosen for oviposition 
by the fly can be detected by the presence of the puncture which, in 
the case of certain fruits, exudes a small quantity of gum. It is 
generally agreed that six or seven eggs may be laid when each puncture 
is made, but a more difficult point is to accurately determine the total 
egg-laying capacity of each individual. That has not been ascertained, 
but dissections of Stantborpe flies have disclosed the presence of some 
fifty or sixty eggs in the ovaries. 

The eggs undergo the usual incubation transformation, and the 
larvfiB hatch Out in two or three days in the warm summer months. They 
then feed on the tissue of the fruit, thus producing the damage and losses 
already described. The maggot grows rapidly in the height of summer, 
when it is feeding under favourable conditions, and after passing 
through a series of moults it becomes full-grown in six or seven days. 
In colder weather, however, this stage of the life cycle is much prolonged. 
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When the larvae are full-grown they leave the fruit and burrow 
into the soil for the purpose of pupating. The pupae are formed at 
varying depths, which depend on a variety of factors, including the 
nature of the soil. They may be found just covered by the soil or they 
may be located at a depth of several inches, although they are rarely 
found at a greater depth than 2 inches. As already mentioned, the 
pupae are formed within reddish-brown or dark-brown cylindrical 
puparia. The pupal period may be as short as one week in the height 
of summer, or it may be very greatly prolonged in the colder months. 
In fact, the fly has been proved to overwinter in small numbers as pupae 
in the Stanthorpe district. 

At the end of the pupal period the flies emerge, feed, mate, and lay 
eggs, and thus the next generation io produced. 

Natural Enemies. 

A number of parasites have been bred from the Queensland fruit 
fly, the best known of which is the Braconid wasp Opius tryoni Cameron. 
In some seasons this parasite is particularly active in attacking the 
fruit-fly maggots in native fruits, and it has also been bred from 
ily-infested cultivated fruits. 

Certain predatory insects also assist the parasites in maintaining a 
partial control over this pest. The degree of biological control exercised 
by these native enemies is, however, only relatively slight, and hence the 
orchardist must resort to artificial control measures to check the ravages 
of this pest and to supplement the efforts of the parasitic and predatory 
enemies. 

Control Measures. 

The preceding brief outline of the life history of the Queensland 
fruit fly should clearly indicate the possibility of the successful adoption 
of certain measures of control. Outstandingly important in the 
campaign against this pest is the collection and destruction of infested 
fruit. This measure has been consistently advocated ever since the 
attention of investigators was first directed to the problem some forty 
years ago, and it vshould still be retained as an extremely irniiortant 
means of combating the fruit fly. 

Orchard hygiene should therefore be the first line of attack against 
this pest, and infested fruit should be regularly collected and destroyed. 
To facilitate the picking up of infested fruit that has fallen to the 
ground, the orchard should be kept as free from weeds as is practicable. 
If the orchard is overgrown, then efficient picking up will be a matter 
of considerable difficulty, and much infested fallen fruit will be over¬ 
looked, and the maggots contained therein will leave the fruit, pupate in 
the soil, and produce a fresh brood of flies. 

When the infested fruit has been collected, the question of the best 
means whereby it may be disposed of automatically arises; the orchardist 
has the choice of several means of dealing wdth that fruit, and each of 
these is quite satisfactory, if properly practised. 

One at least is, however, open to serious objection if carelessly 
carried out, and indeed, when proper precautions are not observed, the 
labour expended on the collection of the fruit is rendered quite value¬ 
less. Here reference is made to the burying of the infested fruit. 

2 
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Boiling infested fruit that has been picked up is a very effective 
means of disposal, and is one that is in general favour. Burning the 
stung fruit in a good hot fire can also be practised, and, as already 
mentioned, the burying of picked-up fruit is an alternative means of 
disposal. When the latter practice is followed, every precaution must, 
however, be taken to ensure that the fruit is buried deeply, i.e., with a 
soil covering of about 18 inches. If the stung fruit is but slightly 
covered with soil, no good will have been accomplished by its collection, 
for large numbers of flies can emerge from infested fruit that has been 
buried in a shallow trench. 

The next control measure to which reference must be made is the 
reduction of the adult fly population by means of luring. A lure and 
suitable glass traps are now on the market; where these are employed 
in an orchard they should be placed on boards in leafy trees and then 
baited with the fruit-fly lure. It is essential that the ti’aps be placed 
in the orchard early in the season, and that they receive regular attention 
for such purposes as the renew^al of the lure. 

A further control measure of value is the elimination of all useless 
fruit-trees or other plants that may serve to harbour the fly and to act 
as a source of infestation in which flies will be bred to attack and destroy 
the cultivated fruits on which the orchardist is making his living. 

The possibility of controlling the Queensland fruit fly by the use 
of both repellents and poison sprays has not infrecjuently been a subject 
of inquiry, but, so far as the entomological branch of this department 
is concerned, it possesses no definite evidence to show that these measures 
can as yet be recommended as being both practicable and effective. 
They are, however, worthy of some further attention, but in the mean¬ 
time efforts at control should be concentrated on the measures already 
recommended. 

Firstly, collect and destroy infested fruit; secondly, trap the adult 
fly; and thirdly, eliminate worthless, non-commercial fruit-trees. 

The Codling Moth. 

The codling moth {Cudia pomonella Linn.) is without doubt one 
of the most serious pests of the apple in Queensland, and the losses 
due to its destructive activities are surpassed only by those inflicted 
by the Queensland fruit fly. Elsewhere the codling moth is generally 
regarded as the worst insect pest known to the apple-grower. 

It is believed that this pest is a native of South-eastern Europe, 
whence it has spread to every other continent, and it is safe to say 
that there are few districts in which apples are grown that are not 
now thoroughly infested. The Stanthorpe district of Queensland is 
unfortunately included in the infested areas. It is somewhat difficult 
to say just when the codling moth reached Queensland, but records show 
that infested fruit was observed in Brisbane in 1889. Much earlier 
references to this pest are available in the Southern States, and a severe 
infestation was recorded in Tasmania as far back as 1857. 

The word ^‘codling’’ is, in the opinion of some investigators, merely 
a corruption of the old English word ‘‘querdlying,’’ a term that w'^as 
employed to signify a half-grown or immature apple. It has also been 
employed in more recent years to designate a number of varieties of 
cooking apjdes. 
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The ‘‘wormy” apples produced by the feeding of the codling moth 
larvae have been referred to in European publications for centuries, 
and a reference to “wormy apples” occurs even as early as 200 b.c. in 
Cato’s treatise on agriculture. 

The codling moth belongs to the family Tortrieidae in the order 
Lepidoptera, and is very closely allied to several species that also live 
in fruits and seeds, e.g. the nut fruit tortrix {Carpocapm splendMana 
Hb.), which attacks the fruits of Spanish chestnuts in Europe. 

Nature op Injury. 

The injury, as is the case with practically all species of destructive 
moths, is inflicted in the immature stage known as the larva or caterpillar, 
the moth itself being quite incapable of attacking the fruit. The larva, 
on hatching from the egg laid by the moth, enters the fruit and eats 
its way through the flesh to the core. There it continues feeding, 
and in doing so it scoops out an irregular cavity and also feeds on the 
pips. Much of the attacked fruit falls to the ground while still small 
and green, and is obviously quite unmarketable. 

Fruits Attacked. 

The apple is pre-eminently the fruit that is severely attacked by the 
codling moth, although very appreciable losses may also occur in pears, 
quinces, and walnuts. The peach, nectarine, plum, apricot, and cherry 
have also been recorded as host fruits of this pest. 

Life Cycle Stages. 

The egg (Plate 3, flg. 1) of the eodliiig moth is somewhat oval in 
outline, and is about the size of a small pin’s head. It is a very thin, 
semi-transparent object, and has been rather aptly described as 
resembling a flsh-scale. When just laid the egg is pearly white in colour, 
but as the incubation period advances a red ring develops which tends to 
give it a darker appearance. An examination with a hand lens will show 
that its surface, particularly round the flange, possesses a beautifully 
sculptured network of ridges. 

The larva (Plate 3, flg. 2), when full-grown, is about J inch in 
length, and is pinkish or whitish in colour, with a brown head and a 
number of scattered hairs on the body. It possesses eight pairs of legs, 
three of these being jointed legs situated on the thoracic segments, while 
the remaining flve pairs are fleshy unjointed legs situated on the 
abdominal segments. 

The pupa or chrysalis (Plate 3, flg. 4) is brown in colour, and 
measures about i inch in length. The head, eyes, antenna3, and legs of 
the future moth can be distinctly seen in the pupa. 

The moth (Plate 3, figs. 5, 6) measures about J inch when its wings 
are spread out (as in fig. 5 of Plate 3). The front wings are grey in 
colour, but the uniformity thereof is broken by a number of irregular 
darker transverse lines, and is further modified by a patch of beautiful 
copper-coloured scales of a metallic tint. The hind wings are a plain 
greyish-brown colour. 

Life History. 

The codling moth passes through the winter months as a larva in a 
tough silken cocoon (Plate 3, flg. 3), and the stock of codling moth 
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Plate 3,—^Th» Codling Moth {Oydia pornonella Liiin»us). 

Fig. 1.—Fgg of codling moth X 16. Fig. 6.—^Moth or imago with wings spread X 5. 

Kg. 2.—Larva X 4. Fig. 6. —^Moth or imago with wings folded X *6 

3.—Larva end pupa in silken cocoons X 2. Fig. 7.—Correct time for first spray. 

Fig. 4.—Pup^^ X 4^ 
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available for starting the infestation each season on the orchard consists 
of such larvae as have survived the winter in safe situations. 

At the approach of spring these overwintering larvae transform to 
pupae, and in the pupal stage profound reorganisation takes place, as a 
result of which the moths emerge after a pupal period of about three or 
four weeks under average conditions. 

Many of the moths developed from the overwintering larvie emerge 
a few days after the petals have commenced falling from the apple 
blossoms, and after mating they proceed to lay their eggs. These are laid 
mainly on the leaves in the case of the spring brood moths at present 
under consideration, and after an incubation period of about ten days the 
young larvsB hatch out. 

The young larvaj may feed for a short period on the jxmng foliage, 
but they generally make for the fruit and enter it usually at the calyx 
or flower end in the case of this first generation. In the later generations, 
however, many of the larva^. enter at the side of the fruit, particularly 
wliere two fruits touch. The larvae having entered the fruit then work 
their way to the core, and feed as already indicated in an earlier para- 
grapli. The larva* of the first generation are generally fulhfed in slightly 
less than four weeks, at the end of Avhieh period they leave the fruit and 
go in search of a suitable spot in which to pupate. 

Tiie pupa* are found under pieces of loose rough bark or in cavities 
or cracks in the limbs of the tree; pupation may also take place under 
clods of earth at the base of the tree, and in fact in many other situations. 
The duration of th(* pupal stage in the first generation, like that of all 
other life-cycle stages, varies appreciably, but it is generally about twelve 
or thirteen days, which is very much shorter than in the case of the pupae 
formed by the overwintering larva*. 

At the end of the pupal stage the moths emerge, feed, and mate, and 
in three or four days after mating the females start egg-laying, thus 
commencing the next or second generation. 

There is usually oidy one brood of codling moth each year in England 
and in Northern Europe, but in Queensland two generations occur 
regularly, and a third is quite possible. 

Control Measures. 

The following control measures are available for combating this 
pest:— 

(1) Spraying with arsenate of lead; 

(2) Bandaging of trees; 

(3) Destruction of windfalls; 

(4) Cleaning uj) packing sheds; 

(5) Cleaning bark of infested trees; 

(6) Judicious thinning of heavy crops. 

While each of these control measures is undoubtedly productive of much 
good, no one of them will alone give thoroughly effective control. It is 
therefore sti'ongly recommended that all six measures be enforced, and if 
that is done there is every reason to believe that in a normal season losses 
will be reduced to relatively small proportions. 

Spraying with arsenate of lead must be repeated several times, and 
the first spray should be applied as soon as the petals have fallen and 
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before the calyx-cup has closed. The lobes or sepals of the calyx are wide 
apart for about a fortnight after the fall of the petals, and a spray 
applied before these lobes close up coats the calyx-cup with the poison. 
As already mentioned in the discussion of the life history of this pest, the 
great majority of the larv«e of the first generation enter at the calyx end 
of the fruit, and in doing so they are poisoned by the arsenate of lead 
which they swallow when eating their way in at the calyx. The correct 
time at which to apply the calyx spray is indicated in fig. 7 of Plate 3. 

The mortality among the young larv© is by no means exclusively 
caused by their attempting to enter at the poisoned calyx, for observa¬ 
tions have shown that many perish before reaching that portion of the 
fruit. Earlier remarks indicated that many of these larvae feed for a 
brief period on the tissue of the leaves on which they hatch out, and 
in doing so they will in many cases swallow fatal doses of the arsenate 
of lead with which the foliage is coated. 

The calyx spray is of great importance in the control of this pest, 
and it should invariably be applied. It must, however, be succeeded 
by several cover sprays at intervals of two or three weeks, the object 
of these sprays being to coat the growing apple with poison. 

The strength at which the arsenate of lead is applied varies to 
some extent, some investigators recommending 1 lb. of the powder 
arsenate of lead to 50 gallons of water, or 2 lb. of the paste arsenate 
of lead to a similar quantity of water. Other workers recommend 
sprays that are 50 per cent, stronger—i.e., 1| lb. of powder arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of water. The weaker strength is that at present 
recommended in Queensland. 

No matter how carefully spraying may have been attended to, an 
appreciable proportion of young codling moth larvae will escape poison¬ 
ing, and hence spraying must be supplemented by other control measures. 

The bandaging of trees is one of these important supplementary 
control measures, and its adoption is definitely recommended. It wdll 
be found that many of the larvjc, on leaving the fruit to locate suitable 
spots for pupation, assemble under the bands, and if these are periodically 
examined at intervals of a week the insects found thereunder can be 
destroyed. The success of this control measure will largely depend on 
the trees having previously been cleaned of cover under which the 
larvae might otherwise wish to pupate, e.g. under pieces of loose bark. 
The bandages can be made from a piece of strong cloth 10 inches wide, 
which is folded to form a double band 5 inches wide, and is then bound 
tightly round the tree and held in position by a nail. It is recommended 
that in the Stanthorpe district bandages be in place on the trees at the 
end of October. 

The destruction of windfalls is another important measure of 
value in reducing codling moth infestation. If windfalls attacked by 
codling moth larvse are allowed to remain on the ground, many of the 
larvsB contained therein will survive and complete their development, 
thus still further intensifying the infestation. 

The cleaning up of packing sheds is a valuable precaution that 
should not be overlooked, because many of the larvce in infested fruit 
leave the fruit when in the packing sheds and select suitable crevices 
in which to spin their cocoons and overwinter. The flooring boards, 
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packing benches, and empty cases should therefore be carefully inspected, 
and, if necessary, treated with boiling water in an endeavour to kill 
any larvie that may have taken shelter therein. 

Mention lias already been made of the fact that, in bandaging, 
success will be most marked when the banded trees are thoroughly 
cleaned up, so as to eliminate shelter spots to which the larva? may go 
for pupation in preference to assembling under the bands. For this 
reason it is highly desirable to close up any cavities or cracks that may 
occur on the branches or main stem of the trees, and also to scrape off 
any loose bark that may be present. For the former purpose sticky clay 
or putty is satisfactory, and for the latter any suitable blunt instrument 
may be used. 

Finally some reference must be made to the fact that the thinning 
of fruit, Avhere a heavy crop of apples has set, is of some material 
advantage so far as codling moth control is concerned. A judiciously 
thinned crop can be sprayed in a much more satisfactory manner than 
one that has not been so treated. 

Ih’ominence has recently been given to the trapping of the moths 
themselves in glass containers baited with suitable attractants. This 
possible method of control was tested fairly extensively during the 
1926-27 season in the Stanthorpe district, but the results obtained, 
under the conditions then prevailing in that district, were very dis¬ 
appointing, and trapping of the moths cannot be added to the list of 
control measures. 

Eeference must also be made to the present attempt to establish 
some measure of biological control. This originated in September 1927, 
wlitm a colony of a very small wasp, Triehogramma Riley, was 

received from California. This Ix'neficial insect attacks the eggs of the 
codling moth, and when Mr. Ranger, manager of the (bmmittee of 
Direction of Fruit Marketing, was in North America last year he saw 
the handling of this ])arasite by Mr. Flanders, the entomologist of the 
Walnut Growers' Association. Mr. Ranger was much impressed by that 
Avork, and ac(‘ordingly arrangcmients were made to forward a colony of 
the parasite to Queensland. It has since been bred in Brisbane and 
liberated in the orchards. Tliis is not an attempt to introduce a new 
parasite, the object being to artificially increase the numbers of an 
already established insect, thus transforming a rare species into a 
valuable control factor. 

To suminai-ise the control measures:—^Spray with arsenate of lead, 
commencing with a e^lyx spray as soon as the petals have fallen, 
following thereon with several cover sprays; bandage the trees and 
examine regularly and destroy the larvie assembled under the bands; 
destroy all Avindfalls; thoroughly clean the packing sheds; scrape loose 
bark from trees and fill uj) all cracks and crevices thereon; judiciously 
thin out heavy crops of fruit. 

The Woolly Apple Aphis. 

The two preceding pests just dealt with in this chapter, namely, 
the Queensland fruit fly and the codling moth, have every reason to be 
regarded as the two most important apple pests in this State. The 
one now under consideration is, however, a close competitor for inclusion 
in the category of highly destructive enemies of the apple. Like the 
codling moth, it has gradually become widely distributed throughout 
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the world, and there are probably few regions in which apple-growing 
is now unaccompanied by its very unwelcome presence and associated 
losses. 

The woolly apple aphis {Kriosonui lanigerum Hausm.) belongs to 
the family Aphidida^ in the order Ilemiptera. The popular name just 
quoted is that under which it has long been known in Australia, but 
in England it is very frequently referred to as American blight, while 
on the continent of Europe it is often spoken of as the blood-louse. The 
name blood-louse has been suggested by the stain left when the bodies 
of this aphis are crushed in the hand. 

This pest is certainly not a native of Australia, and it would appear 
that either North America or Europe must accept the somewhat 
unwelcome responsibility for having presented it to the apple-growers 
of the world. It was described in Europe by Hausmann in 1802, but 
according to French, of Victoria, there are records of its occurrence in 
England as far back as 1789. The same authority also states that it is 
said to have occurred in Victoria as early as 1849. 

Nature op Injury. 

The woolly aphis feeds by means of the piercing mouth parts which 
characterise the order of insects to which it belongs, and as a result 
of its feeding activities very typical gall-like malformations (Plate 4, 
fig. 4) are produced on the infested branches and roots, for this pest 
works both under ground and above ground. 

It characteristically feeds in colonies and the injurious effects 
produced by the constant feeding of large numbers of aphids on the 
branches and roots must obviously be very prejudicial to the welfare 
of the tree. Not only is the vitality of the tree reduced by the rcmioval 
of its sap, but, as a reaction to infestation, the typical deformities already 
mentioned are produced. While infestation may be a seidous matter 
in trees of any age, it may even be fatal in its results on young stock. 
It is frequently claimed that the underground colonies of this pest 
feeding on the root system produce a far more prejudicial effect on the 
tree’s vitality than the more conspicuous colonies feeding on the 
branches. 

Plants Attacked. 

Among cultivated fruits the apple is outstanding as the host plant 
of this pest. Infestation of pear, quince, and plum has also been 
recorded, but such occurrences are so extremely rare that the pest 
might almost be described as exclusively an apple insect at least so far 
as the orehardist is affected by its presence. This, however, would not 
be true so far as trees in general are concerned, for in the course of a 
detailed study of the life history of this pest in North America it was 
shown that it winters on the elm-trees. The mountain ash and hawthorn 
are also attacked in the United States. 

The Aphis. 

This species of aphis is characterised by a copious secretion of 
wax which is deposited as a powdery bluish-white substance over the 
surface of the body. There is, in addition, a secretion of long waxy 
threads or filaments, which in the branch-feeding colonies are white 
and fluffy; hence the popular Australian name woolly apple aphis. These 
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threads also occur in the root-feeding colonies, but they are there of a 
somewhat bluish-white tinge rather than the pure white colour so typical 
of the branch-inhabiting individuals. 

A close examination of these white woolly masses will show that 
they merely screen a large number of small oval aphids which have 
been variously described as being dull purplish brown, slaty blue, or 
plum-coloured. 

The life history of this species has been studied in very considerable 
detail in the United States, but, so far as is known, it has received but 
little attention in this country. 

Control Measures. 

The control of the woolly apple aphis has been attempted along 
three distinct lines, and at the present moment it can be claimed that, 
in the Stauthorpe district, these three types of control measures 
constitute between them a very effective check ux)on this potentially 
destructive insect. 

The first of the control measures referred to is the selection of 
trees that will be resistant to the attacks of this pest at least on the 
root system. Tliis was successfully accomplish(?d many years ago, and 
it has long been the practice to work apphvs on a stock that has shown 
resistance or immunity to infestation, h^r this purpose the Northern 
Spy and the Winter Majetin have been largely availed of. If the trees 
are worked on these blight-resistant stocks, then the orchardist need not 
worry about infestation on the root system, and he can concentrate 
his attention on the infestation on the branches. This success in 
eliminating the underground colonies of the aphis constituted a very 
marked advance^ in the direction of achieving effective control. 

For the control of the brancli infestation spraying has been much 
in favour, nicotine sulphate* being employed in summer and oil sprays 
in winter. To effectively control these above-ground colonies the nicotine 
sulphate should be sprayed under high pressure close to the infested 
limbs, so that a drenching spray is produced and the insects thus 
effectively r(*aehed. The oil sprays may be usetl in winter, but they 
cannot be employed with the drenching effect referred to in the 
application of the nicotine sulphate sprays, otherwise excessive and 
injurious quantities of the oil sprays will collect at the butts of the 
treated trees. However, if the spraying with ni(totine sulphate has been 
satisfactorily performed in summer and autumn, only a mist-like spray 
will be necessary in the case of a winter application of a miscible oil. 
Unfortunately, repeated spraying with nicotine sulphate is necessary for 
the control of the branch-infesting colonies of this pest during summer 
and autumn. The orchardist is particularly busy at that time of the 
year, and hence the necessity for frequent spraying imposes a heavy 
burden not only on his pocket but on his time, which is so urgently 
required for other operations on the orchard. The employment of a 
third type of control measure has, however, very materially reduced 
the burden of spraying; in fact, it has at present largely but not 
completely eliminated the necessity for doing so. Long may that 
continue to be the case. 

The third line along which control has been attempted is the 
utilisation of the services of natural enemies—i.e., the biological control 
method. Much has been written of late years on this subject, and some 
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PiiATE 4.— ^The Woolly Aphu Pabastte {Aphelimis mali Hald.). 

Pig. 1 .—ItSiTva of Aphelinm mali : : 40. 

Pig. 2.—Pupa of Aphelinua mali X 40. 

Pig. 3.—Imago or adult of ApheHmis mali x 30. 

Fig. 4.—^Twig showing parasitized and unparasitized woolly aphis, all those on 
the lower colony being parasitized, whereas only a few on the lower edge of 
the upper colony liave been attacked. Natmai size. 

Fig, 5.—^Aphis showing the emergence holes of ApheHnus mali X 6. 
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strikingly successful results have been obtained in its application. One 
must never, however, lose sight of the fact that the prospects of success 
warrant the expenditure of time and money on this control measure 
in only a comparatively limited number of problems. However, in the 
case of woolly apple aphis infestation in the Stanthorpe district it 
appears to have justified itself in a highly gratifying manner. 

The attempt at biological control commenced in 1923 when a 
colony of a small wanp parasite, Aphelimm mall Hald. (Plato 4, fig. 3), 
was obtained from New Zealand by Hubert Jarvis. This parasite is a 
native of North America, whence it had been introduced to the former 
country by the officers of the ('awthron Institute. 

The i)arasite in question is a typical (ffialcid wasp measuring about 
inch in length. It lays its eggs in the bodies of the woolly apple aphis^ 
and the larvai (Plate 4, fig. 1), hatching from these eggs, feed on the 
body contents of the destructive insects. When full-grown, the parasite 
larvte transform to pupa^ (Plate 4, fig. 2) within the wmolly aphids, 
which are by that time dead and consist merely of hard empty shells. 
In this stage the body contents of the parasites are completely 
reorganised and the adult wjisps are produced. These emerge by cutting 
circular holes in the shells of their dead hosts (Plate 4, fig. 5). 

As already indicated, this introduction has been very successful 
and has materially reduced the (‘ost of controlling woolly apple a])his. 

The San Jose Scale. 

The San Jose scale {Aspidiotns pernkiosus Comstock) is })robably 
one of the most widely known of the many pests attacking deciduous 
fruit-trees. Furthermore it is conspicuous among the most destructive 
of the numerous scale insect pests. It first acquired notoriety in the 
Han Jose district of ('alifornia some fifty or sixty years ago, hence 
the name by wdiich it is po])ularly known. It is believed to be a native 
of ('hina, whence it was unfortunately iini)orted to California. This 
nmlesirable immigrant is thought to have reached Australia in 1894. 

Nature op Injury. 

This pest attacks the trunk, branches, leaves, and fruit of infested 
trees (Plate «5, figs. 8, 9, 10), and a characteristic reddish or i)ink 
discoloration is usually asso(*iated with its presence wherever it is 
feeding on the plant tissue. If immediate steps are not taken to deal 
with the pest w^hen it shows up in an orchard, the infestation increases 
with quite extraordinary rapidity, and may become sufficiently acute 
to eventually kill the attacked trees. This insect, like all other species 
of scale insects, feeds by sucking the plant sap, and the opinion has been 
expressed that it has a more prejudicial effect on its host i)lant than 
any other scale insect attacking fruit-trees. 

Plants Attacked. 

The San Jose scale has a very wide range of food plants, and among 
the deciduous fruit-treei? attacked mention may be made of the follow¬ 
ing:—Apple, apricot, cherry, peach, pear, plum, prune, and quince. 

Life Cycle Stages. 

The female scale when full-grown (Plate 5, fig. 6) is roughly about 
the size of a pin-head, and is almost circular in outline and is slightly 
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Flats 6.—The San Josib Scale (Aapidiotus perniriosus Comstock). 
Fig. 1.—Young larva x 67. 

Fig. 2.—Pupa of male X 67. 

Fig. 3.—Adult male X 32. 

Fig. 4,—Colony of scales in various stages of development x 4. 

Fig. 6.—^Adult female X 32. 

Fig, 6.—Adult female scale turned over to reveal the insect itself x 12. 
Fig. 7.—^Male scales X 12. 

Fig. 3.—Pear fruit, showii^ infestation. 

Big. 9,—^Apple twig, le^owing infestation. 

Big. iO.—Plum twig, showing infestation. 
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convex. The scale itself is* a greyish-brown colour, and is merely a waxy 
secretion with incorporated moulted skins which covers and protects 
the actual insect underneath. The soft-bodied yellowisli insect (Plate 5, 
fig. 5) is circular in shape and is legless. 

The male scale (Plate 5, fig. 7) is smaller than the female scale, 
and is somewhat different in shape, being distinctly more elongate. The 
adult male insect (Plate 5, fig. 3) is totally different from the female, 
and is a small delicate insect provided with a single pair of wings. 

The young scale insects (Plate 5, fig. 1) are lemon yellow in colour, 
and possess three pairs of legs. They are very small, and can just be seen 
with the naked eye. 

Life History. 

The males and females mate, and several weeks after mating the 
females commence to give birth to living young, as many as several 
hundreds being frequently produced by a single female. The small 
lemon-yellow young or larva leaves the protection of the mother scale 
and crawls over the tree in search of a suitable spot at which to settle 
down. Having found such a spot, which is generally obtained in a few 
hours, the young insect inserts its long, thin, threadlike, i)iercing mouth 
parts into the plant tissue and commences sucking the sap. The body 
gradually becomes covered with waxy threads, and eventually the 
typical protective scale is produced. The young insects moult in about 
a fortnight, and they then lose their legs. The males undergo two 
more moults and then emerge as delicate two-winged insects. The 
females moult a second time and remain legless, wingless insects. They 
then mate with the males and subsequently commence to produce living 
young. Definite figures with respect to the number of generations pro¬ 
duced each year in Queensland are not available, but in North America 
it is believed that three or even four may be i)roduced each year. Bearing 
in mind this fact, coupled with the rate of production of young per 
female, it is not difficult to understand that, where this pest is neglected, 
inf(\station may rapidly b(‘come so serious that the bark is smothered in 
a mass of scales which give it a greyish scurfy appearance. 

Control Measures. 

San Jose scale in a well-established orchard can be quite effectively 
controlled by spraying during the winter months, using either lime 
sulphur or miscible oils. If only a few infested trees occur in a very 
young orchard, it is probably worth while to destroy these trees in the 
hope of exterminating the pest for the time being, although sooner or 
later the pest will come in from neighbouring orchards. Nursery stock 
should be funiigated to destroy any scale insects that may be present. 


If you like this issue of the Journal, kindly bring it under the 
notice of a neighbour who is not already a subscriber. To the man 
dll the land it is free. All that he is asked to do is to complete the 
Order Form on another page and send it to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, together with a shilling postal 
note, or Its value in postage stamps, to cover postage for twelve 
months. 
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DISEASES OF DECIDUOUS FRUITS.* 

By J. H. STMMONDS, M.S.c., Plant Pathologist. 

The diseases discussed in these notes are downy mildew, oidium or 
powdery mildew, and anthracnose or black spot, all attacking grapes; 
powdery mildew of pome fruits; prune rust, brown rot, black mould 
rot, and leaf curl attacking various stone fruits. 

Downy Mildew of Grape Vine. 

Downy mildew is the most serious disease with which grape-growers 
have to contend. It is now distributed throughout practically all the 
chief vine-growing centres of the New and Old Worlds wherever climatic 
conditions are suited to its development. Australia •Nvas fortunate in 
being one of the last countries to be visited by this disease, which only 
appeared in epidemic form during the 1917-18 growing season. The 
malady is one which can be effectively controlled by the ax)plicatioii of a 
fungicide, and hence spraying has become a matter of general routine 
with all efficient growers except in the drier centres of the State. 

Symptoms. 

All parts of the vine, including stems, leaves, and bunches, may be 
attacked in their younger stages. As the tissues mature they become 
less susceptible to infection. On the leaf the first symptoms appear as 
light greenish-yellow spots of a roughly circular or sometimes angular 
shape. When held up to the light these will be seen to be of a clearer 
and more transparent appearance, giving rise to the name of ‘‘oil-spot’' 
which is applied to this stage. If the weather is moist, a delicate white 
downy growth will be produced on the under surface of the spots as 
the fruiting bodies of the fungus causing the disease are developed 
(Plate 9, fig. 1), During hot and dry conditions the fructifi(*ation 
will not take place, and the spot turns brown and dries out. By 
coalescence of the spots large areas of the leaf surface may be affected. 
The presence of even a small amount of dead tissue may cause distortion 
of the developing leaf. Affected leaves usually fall off prematurely. 

The fruit may be attacked at any period of its development until 
it commences to colour. When infected during the early stages of 
growth the bunch usually becomes covered with a downy fungus growth, 
which has suggested the name of “grey mould’’ for this particular 
form of attack. If the berry is approaching maturity the mould is rarely 
produced. In either case the fruit eventually becomes brown and shrunken 
and dries up (Plate 9, fig. 1). 


Cause. 

The disease is due to a fungus (Plasmopara viticola) belonging to 
the Peronosporacete or downy mildew group, from which are derived 
many very important plant parasites. When infection has taken place 
the fungal threads or mycelium ramify between the cells of the plant 
tissue, absorbing nourishment from these by means of short haustorial 
branches. After an incubation period of about seven days, during which 
a definite o il-spot has been formed, the parasite is in a condition to 

^Reprinted from Pests and Diseases of (^eensland Fruits and Vegetables,’' 
by Robert Veitcb, B.Sc., F.E.8., and J. H. Simmonds, M.8c., published by tho 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, 1929. 
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produce its fruiting stage should the right weather conditions be avail¬ 
able. Spore formation will take place readily at a temperature from 
about 60 to 80 deg. Fahr., provided abundant moisture is present. Short 
aerial hypha? grow out four to eight together through the openings of 
the stomata or breathing pores found on the lower surface. These branch 
and rebranch, forming a tree-like growth, and from each of the ultimate 
short peg-like branches there is developed a delicate thin-walled ovate 
spore. These spores are produced in countless numbers, and, being 
easily carried about by wind and rain, serve to spread the disease during 
the growing season. Should a spore be deposited on a leaf when moisture 
in the form of dew or raindrops is present, its contents will divide up 
into several smaller portions, each provided with two thread-like vibratile 
flagella. Tliose motile structures are known as zoospores. They escape 
by rupture of the parent cell or sporangium, and make their way through 
the film of surfat*e moisture to one of the breathing pores of the leaf, by 
means of whicli opening they gain access to the plant. 

The summer spores are delicate in structure and are unable to live 
over from one season to the next. For this latter purpose the fungus is 
provided with a thick-walled resistant spore known as the oospore. 
These are formed towards the end of the season within the tissue ot* the 
leaf, and remain associated with the rotting foliage during the winter. 
In the spring, if the weather is sufficiently wet to give rise to a certain 
amount of water accumulation round the vines, the oospore will germinate 
in this and give rise to a sporangium which produces zoospores as in the 
case of the summer spores described above. If another shower should 
fall and splash the zoospores on the foliage, the infection for the season 
will be commenced. 

Control. , 

Consideration of the life hisloiy of the organism briefly outlined 
above will show that for a severe outbreak of downy mildew there is 
necessary a certain temperature combined with abundant moisture. The 
temperature during the Queensland season, except on abnormally hot 
days, is quite suitable for mildew development. Rain during the early 
part of the season in suflSeient quantity to provide the necessary moisture 
recjuirements for the starting of an attack is always of likely occurrence, 
while the summer rains provide ideal conditions for its epidemic develop¬ 
ment. Hence any grower who wishes to make certain of his crop should 
be prepared to carry out the undermentioned spraying programme, which 
has been proved to give adequate protection from the disease. It should 
be noted that the spray to be effective must be present on the leaves before 
the germination of the spores. Once the fungus has penetrated within 
the tissu(‘s of the plant all attempts to stop its development will be 
fruitless. 

Bordeaux (6-4-40) and Burgundy (6-8-40) are the spraying mixtures 
commonly used, the advantages lying with the former. Applications 
should be made as follows:— 

(1) As soon as the shoots have reached a few inches in length; 

(2) Just before the flowering period: 

(3) As soon as the young fruit has set; 

(4) Additional applications will depend on weather conditions. 

If this is at all wet the vines should be sprayed as often as necessary to 
keep the foliage well covered. Some growers make it a practice to spray 
once a week throughout the season until the fruit is coloured. 
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Oidium or Powdery Mildew of Qrape Vine. 

Powdery mildew is a disease that has been in Queensland for many 
years and is quite familiar to most growers. All the younger green parts 
of the vine, includiug leaves, canes, and fruit, may be attacked, the 
damage done depending very largely upon wt*ather conditions. Warm 
and moist but not necessarily wet weather is most suitable to the develop¬ 
ment of Oidium. 

Symptoms. 

On the leaf the fungus appears as greyish-white floury patches on 
the upper and lower surfaces but more conspicuous on the former. This 
can usually be easily distiiiguish(‘d from the more elevated downy growth 
found on the under surface of leaves attacked by downy mildew. The 
white powdery covering may also develo]) on the young shoots and the 
canes. This attack will resiflt in a cessation of growth, and if the part 
is in the immature dev(*loping stage deformation may take place. 

The most severe damage takes place when the bunch is affected. If 
this happens before or shortly after flowering, the flowers and small 
developing fruit which be(*ome covered with the mildew soon dry up and 
drop off. When oldei- fruit becomes mildewed the growth of the skin 
is retarded and splitting often occurs. Tlieir appearance is greatly 
impaired even whin this cracking does not take place*. (Plate G.) 

The retarding effect of powderj mildew on the growth of the vines 
during one season will cause a reduction in the quantity and quality of 
the crop the following year. 

Cause. 

Powdery mildew is caused by a fungus parasite now known as 
Uncmula spiralis. The form in which this organism is commonly met 
with was first described under the name Oidkm Tuckeri —hencte the 
common name of Oidium. Later a second and higher form of the fungus 
was discovered which necessitated the change to the above. 

This fungus differs from the organism causing downy mildew 
in that it belongs to the ectoparasitic type. This difference should be 
noted since it is of si)ecial importance when considering control measures. 
The fungus grows entindy on the outside of its host, where the mycelial 
threads form a fine white web-like growth over the affected parts. From 
the surface mycelium small knob-like processes or haustoria are given oft* 
which penetrate the epidermal cells and from them absorb nourishment. 
The injury done to the ])lant ceils in this way gives rise to dark specklings 
on the surface of the region affected. 

If the weather is warm and moist the fungus will soon proceed 
to the formation of the fruiting stage. Short upright ln*an(‘hes are given 
off which cut off in succession three or four clear oval spores. These 
spores serve to spread the disease during summer. They germinate by 
producing a delicate thread-like germ-tube which commences a superficial 
growth over the plant surface as before. Oidium spores need for their 
germination only a sufficiently moist atmosphere to prevent desiccation. 
The water film so necessary for the zoospores of downy mildew need not 
be present. 

Besides this summer spore a resting spore is produced towards the 
close of the season. It is of a type which places the fungus in the large 
group known as the Ascomycetes or sac fungi. This reproductive body 
consists of a minute rounded structure appearing as a black speck on the 
leaf surface. Radiating from the surface of these perithecia, as they are 
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called, are a number of appendages, while within are contained about six 
sac-like cells or ascii each containing four to six ascospores. The* 
ascospores reach the foliage in the spring and commence the new 
season’s infection. 

In some countries, of which Queensland is one, the ascospore stage 
does not appear to occur except perhaps rarely, and it is possible that in 
this case the fungus overwinters by means of summer spores and 
mycelium hibernating among the dormant buds of the v:jie. 

Control. 

On account of the cctoparasitic nature of the causal fungus one is 
able actually to cure as well as prevent an attack of powdery mildew. 
Sulphur applied in the form of a dust will cause the death of the 
superficial mycelium and spores. 

Application should be made as follows:— 

(1) When the new shoots are about 12 inches long. 

(2) When the vines are in flower. In addition to protecting the 
young fruit, sulphur applied at this time has an exceedingly 
beneficial action on the setting of the grapes. 

(3) Further applications should be made whenever the disease 
shows signs of development. 

Sulphuring is best done on a warm day, but an application during 
exceptionally hot weather should be avoided, as some foliage-burning may 
occur under these conditions. 

Anthracnose or Black Spot of Grape Vine. 

Anthracnose is a disease which does not often appear in the epidemic 
form which may be assumed by the two mildews; nevertheless, during 
wet seasons considerable damage may result from its presence in indi¬ 
vidual vineyards. 

Symptoms. 

The disease makes its appearance on t/ie early spring growth. The 
young leaves, tendrils, and shoots develop black patches of dead tissue 
which lead to a stunting and distortion of the expanding organs. The 
most characteristic symptoms are displayed by the lesions on the canes. 
These appear first as small dark-brown or black spots. The fungus 
responsible for their development extends through the tissue both radially 
and in towards the pith, breaking down the plant cells in its progress, 
with the result that a more or less conspicuous open black scar or canker 
is produced. (Plate 8, fig. 2.) 

If the bunch is affected in its early stages it may be reduced by 
destruction of, flowers and fruit to nothing more than the blackened and 
withered fruit-stalks. When older berries are attacked a bird’s-eye 
spotting results. The spots are slightly depressed circular.' areas having 
a greyish-pink centre surrounded by a dark-brown to black margin. 
(Plate 7.) Besides the unsightly appearance, the hardening of the 
skin may cause splitting to take place. 

Cause. 

Anthracnose of the grape is due to the attack of a fungus {Manginia 
ampelina) which resembles in general characters the one responsible for 
bean' anthracnose. Spore formation takes place in the base of the 
cankers and on the frilit-spois, where the spores in mass give a greyish- 
pink appearance to the affected area. Clusters of short upright hyphuw 
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Plate 7, —Anthkacnosb of the Grape. 
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arising from bods of intorwoven finigfd threads out off from their tips 
numerous clear oval spores. These tend to stick together in mass, so 
that spore dispersal and spread of the ciisease is not so rapid as in the 
cavse of the mildews. 

The fungus overwinters principally in a vegetative form in old scars. 
Towards autumn the fungal threads become massed together in the 
more superficial regions of the stem cankers, and condense into a dark 
thick-walled resistant form known as a selerotiiim. As soon as moist or 
wet weather occurs in the spring, the exposed portions of these sclerotia 
produce from their surface the minute si)ore-beanng structures similar 
to those developed the previous season on tlie young lesions. The spores 
thus produced serve to infect the early spring growth and from the spots 
so formed the distribution of the disease takes place as before. 

Control. 

It has been found as a result of long experience that anthracnose 
can best be controlled by attacking the fungus in ’ts hibernating .stage. 
For this purpose any vines which bear the cankers formed during the 
previous growing season should be tlioroughly swabbed with the following 
mixture:— 

Iron sulphate .. .. . . . . 20 lb. 

Sulphuric acid .. .. .. .. S lb. 

^^ater ., .. .. .. .. 10 galls. 

The iron, snlplaale is dissolved in 10 gallons of warxn water in a 
wooden vessel. The sulphuric acid is then added by carefully pourii\g 
in a thin stream, with constant stirring so as to avoid splashing and exces¬ 
sive heating. This solution will corrode metal vessels, and even wooden 
ones are best covered with tar or paraffin. 

The solution should be applied just before tlie buds commence to 
move. Previous to tliis all badly diseased and unwanted ivood will have 
been removed and burnt. The swabbing is jonvenientlj'^ done by irieans 
of a brush or small mop. Care must be taken that the whole vine and 
especially any old scars are thoroughly wetted. 

Although the sw^abbing treatment will greatly reduce the amount 
of spring infection, it cannot be expected that this 'will be eliminated 
entirely. It is therefore advisable as a further precaution to spra>^ the 
vines when the shoots are a few inches in length, and again a fortiiight 
or three weeks later, with Bordeaux mixture of G-4-40 strength. The 
applications of Bordeaux made subsecpiently for control of downy 
mildew will serve as a further check on anthracnose development. 

Powdery Mildew of Apple. 

The apple, pear, and quince may all at times be attacked by 
powdery mildew, but of these the apple is by far the most seriously 
affected. The fungus causing this mildew is not so dependent on wet 
wreather for its development as are many other fungus parasites, and 
therefore damage may result from this disease even during a fairly dry 
season. 

Symptoms. 

All current season growth in the form of shoots, leaves, blossoms, 
and occasionally fruit is liable to attack. On the under surface of young 
leaves greyish-white powdery patches appear. These enlarge and may 
cover the whole leaf and then extend down the stalk to the twig. Affected 
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Plate 8. 

Fig. 1.—Apple Twig affected with Pow- Fig. 2.—Gbape Vine exhibiting the 

DERY Mildew. (Note the white fungal coat canker stage of Anthracnose. 

and resulting dieback.) 
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leaves have their tissue hardened, with the result that subsequent growth 
is restricted and the foliage is stunted and deformed. The same white 
fungus growth will spread over the young twigs, and will also appear 
on some of the buds. In the latter case the floral parts become shrivelled 
and no fruit is formed. Sometimes young fruit are affected soon after 
they have set, with the result that a russeting is produced. After leaf-fall 
the affected twigs will be easily picked out by their white, silvery 
appearance. ]\lany of the buds will be found to be dead, and the shoot 
itself may be killed back. (IMate 8, fig. 1.) 

Effects. 

Although the fruit often escapes injury, less obvious damage of a 
serious nature may result from mildew a+tack. The reduction in healthy 
foliage growth will mean a diminution in food supply, with consequent 
reduction in quantity and quality of the next crop. When the twigs are 
badly attacked the growth of next year’s buds will be greatly interfered 
with, and these as well as part of the terminal itself may be completely 
destroyed. The setting of the fruit will be reduced by blossom infection 
in the spring. 

Cause. 

The cause of apple powdery mildew is a fungus (Podoftpheera $p.) 
which is allied to the organisms producing powdery mildew of the 
grape, cucumber, &c. Like these the apple fungus is ectoparasitic in its 
habit. In other words, the fine threads making up the fungal plant lie 
entirely on the surface of the host plant, nourishment being obtained 
by means of short suckers wdiich penetrate’the epidermal cells. It isi 
these superficial mycelial threads which give rise to the white patches 
mentioned above. From the surface growth short upright threads are 
given off, and these, by a succession of transverse partitions, cut off 
numbers of delicate oval spores which, when distributed by wind and 
rain, serve to spread the disease throughout the orchard. 

Besides these summer spores or conidia, the fungus forms towards 
the latter part of the season another type of fruiting body known as a 
perithecium. These are dark-brown rounded bodies just visible to the 
naked eye, clusters together forming dark areas over the previously white 
patches. Within the perithecia are produced rounded sacs, each of which 
contains about eight ascospores. The ascospores serve to some extent to 
carry the fungus through the cold months. The chief method of over¬ 
wintering is, however, by means of fungal threads which penetrate 
among the scales of the leaf and flower buds and there hibernate until 
these organs commence to open in the spring. The fungus them grows 
along with the developing buds, and affects the young leaves and flowers 
as described above. 


Control. 

Since the fungus overwinters in affected twigs, all those exhibiting 
the white appearance denotive of the pr(\sence of mildew should be 
removed and burnt during the winter pruning. 

The trees should be sprayed wdth lime sulphur 1 in 50— 

(1) Just before the flowers open. 

(2) When the last petals are falling. N.B.—For this and the next 
application the fungicide may be combined with the lead 
arsenate of the codling moth spray. 
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SPRAYING 


Must be done Efficiently 

The Grower who usee a “602** is sure of an efficient spray—one that 
penetrates the thickest foliage and covers evenly both fruit and leaf. 

Moreover, he has a machine that need never be idle. The “602 is 
always ready for pumping and many other jobs about the homestead 
that need engine power. 


Combined Pumper and Sprayer 


The “602” 

The Efficient Sprayer 

Represents the peak of spraying effi¬ 
ciency. It is a “ Never Idle'* proposi¬ 
tion. The sturdy little pumper engine 
runs for 12 hours on a gallon of petrol. 
The “602 ** supplies two lines of hose 
at a pressure of 200 lb. Let us send 
you full details of this most econom¬ 
ical plant. 




Here's a Hand Sprayer 
with Plenty of Power 

The Buzacott “302“ 

The illustrated pump is identical to those 
with which our Power Plants are fitted,and 
with handle attached, makes an ideal Hand 
Sprayer. Later on when you need a power 
plant, all you need buy is a standard Buza*> 
cott engine which will attach to the ‘ ‘ 302 ** 
pump without alteration. 

Ba zacafk 

LIMITED 


373a Adelaide Street, Brisbane 
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(3) About a fortnight after the la,sL 

(4) Further applieations will be necessary should powdery 
mildew again make its appearance. 

Prune Bust. 

Prune rust is a disease to which most of the cultivated varieties of 
stone fruits are subject, the peach and plum being most seriously affected. 
The disease is world-wide in distribution, and occurs in practically every 
region where its host j)laiits are cultivated. 

Symptoms. 

The presence of prune rust is first denoted by the appearance on 
the upper surface of the leaf of somewhat angular spots of a greenish- 
yellow colour. These are few and scattered, or more numerous when 
they may become confluent and form large discoloured areas. The spots 
later darken to various shades of brown as the tissue dies and dries out. 
Frequently the leaf falls before this stage is reached. On the under 
surface of these spots the fruiting bodies of the fungus causing the 
disease appear as clusters of small brown powdery pustules (Plate 11, 
fig. 1). In the case of the peach the disease may also affect the young 
branches with the production of somewhat elongated brown pustules 
which rupture the bark. During a bad attack when nist apY)ears early 
in the season, the fruit of both peach and ai>rieot may become disfigured 
with brown slightly sunken areas as a result of infection by the rust 
fungus. Occasionally the stems and fruit of other varieties may be 
attacked. 

Effects. 

Rust usually attacks the lower leaves firsi, and these sooner or later 
turn somewhat yellow^ and fall. The disease then progresses more or less 
rapidly, according to weather conditions, up thi^ branches, so that finally 
there may be left only a small tuft of leaves at their tips. Spotting may 
begin to appear about December or January, but during a fairly dry 
season it is not usually until the approach of autumn that the main 
defoliation occurs. It is on this account that some orchardists consider 
the effect of prune rust to be merely the leaf-fall natural to the approach 
of winter, and take no steps to combat a disease which, given the right 
climatic conditions, may be the cause of considerable loss. 

It must be remembered that, since the peach, for example, produces 
its fruit on the previous season's wood, the premature loss of leaf in the 
one season, by reducing the development of this bearing wood, may 
affect the next season’s crop. During a wet season defoliation may take 
place before the fruit has fully matured, mth the result that the crop 
will be of poor quality or rendered worthless by sun-scald. Spotted 
peaches are unsightly in appearance, and, as the lesion extends some 
distance into the flesh, the fruit is rendered unfit for canning. 

Cause. 

Prune rust is caused by a fungus {Puccinia prmvispinosm) which, 
like other rust fungi, exhibit more than one fruiting stage. The more 
common spore form, which serves to spread the disease during the current 
season, is known as the uredospore. This is a somewhat angular brown 
spore produced from the tips of short erect fungal threads or conidio- 
phores, which are closely aggregated together to form the pustules or 
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Fig. 1.—Downy Mildkw' of the Grape. 



Fig. 2.—Two Peaches iixustbating the diffebenoe between Black Mould 
Rot (left) and Brown Rot (right). 


Plate 9, 
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sori mentioned before. Towards the autumn there may appear, more 
especially on the plum, inistules, of a dark-brown almost black colour. 
In these sori are borne a somewhat thicker and jnore resistant two-celled 
spore, known as the telciitosimre, Avhich s(*rves to cany the fungus over 
the winter and creates fresh infection in the following s[)ring. A warm 
wet scMison is most conducive to rust development. 

Control. 

1. Prune out all infected twigs. 

2. So far as is practicable, burn or plough under the fallen leaves, 
on which the fungus spores may be present in enormous numbers. 

3. Spray as follows:— 

(a) Bordeaux (b-4-40) or lime sulphur (1 in 10) just before the 
buds commence to swell. 

(h) Bordeaux (4-4-40) or lime sulphur (1 in 50) as the leaves 
ar« expanding. Owing to the susceptibility of peach foliage 
to Bordeaux injury, peaches sliould receive the latter spra^L 
Care must be taken that the fungicide reaches both sides of 
the leaves. 

(c) Should rust make its appearance later in the season, the 
tree should re(*eive a further spraving with liim^ sulphur 
din 80). 


Brown Rot of Stone Fruits, 

Prowu rot is probably the most siTious disease affecting stone 
fruit in Queensland. Peaches, nectarines, and plums suffer most. Less 
frequently, apricots, cherides, and occasionally pome fruits are attacked. 

Sa'mptom.s. 

Rotting of the fruit is usuallj^ the most striking symptom of brown 
rot, but there are other important manifestations which are often over¬ 
looked. The disease may commence in the early part of the season as a 
blossom blight. The tioral organs turn brown and wither up but usually 
still remain attached. If the weather is moist, light-brown powdery 
spore masses, formed by the fungus causing the disease, may appear on 
th(* affected portions. The young twigs, and occasionally the leaves, may 
be attacked, either by direct infection by the fungus working down from 
diseased flowers or from spores developed on old mummied fruits. The 
fungus may pass through the smaller twigs into an older branch, and 
there produce a large irregular wound or canker. 

The fruit may be attacked at any period of its growth, though it is 
more commonly affected when approaching maturity or during storage. 
The first symptoms appear as a small brown spot on the skin of the 
fruit, often associated with a slight injury. If the atmosphere is moist 
this spot will enlarge rapidly and may involve the Avhole fruit in twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours. When the brown area is an inch to an inch 
and a-half in diameter the fungus usually commences to form its fruiting 
stage. This appears on the surface of the affected region as light 
greyish brown powdery tufts often arising in more or less concentric 
rings (Plate 10, fig. 2). The fruit rot is at first soft, but later the 
decomposition ceases and the flesh dries out with the production of a 
Ann, dry, shrunken object commonly known as a “mummy(Plate 10, 
fig. 1). In pome fruits there is a tendency for the rotting fruit to 
turn black rather than brown. 
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Cause. 

Brown rot is due to the attack of a fungus {Sderotinia fructicola) 
belonging to the Ascoinyceles or sac fungi, and in common with many 
other members of the group exhibits two distinct methods of 
reproduction. The common form met with in Queensland is known as 
the monilia stage. Clusters of thread-like hyphae push through the 
surface of the fruit, branch once or twice, and then divide up into 
bead-like chains of cells which are cut off as spores M^hen mature. It is 
masses of these structures which form the greyish tufts described above. 

The second and perfect stage of the fungus is found (apparently 
rarely in Queensland) in connection with old mummies which have lain 
on the ground for a year or more. There is developed from the fungus 
mycelium within the dried fruit small-stalked saucer-shaped structures. 
The upper surface of these receptacles consists of narrow, cylindric, 
sac-like cells, each of which conlains eight smaller ascospores. In 
countries where this stage is produced in quantity the ascospores serve 
to start the spring infection of the blossoms. 

In Australia the fungus overwinters as dormant nu'^celium, either 
in cankers and invaded twigs or in the mumirified fruit lying on the 
ground or still attached to the tree. Within the tissue of these organs 
the massed fungal threads live through the winter in all security. At 
the approach of warm, moist, spring weather the mycelium again becomes 
active and bursts through the surface layers to form the greyish-brown 
tufts of spores by means of wiiieh the spring infection commences. 

Control. 

1. Prune out all twigs whose appearam-e might suggest infection 
with brown rot, as otherwise they may bo the means of carrying over 
the disease to the next year. 

Carefully remove all mummied fruit and collect those already fallen 
and destroy by fire or burying. 

2. Spray with a fungicide. Owing to the ease with which the 
peach and some other stone fruits are injured by the common spray 
mixtures, it is difficult to obtain a spray which will be sufficiently potent 
against brown rot and yet not injure the plain. C. C. J^rittlebank, 
in Victoria, has lately tried out the following schedule on peaches with 
considerable success;— 

(1) Just before the buds begin to sw^ell, spray with lime sulphur 
1 in 9 of Baume 32 deg. 

(2) As buds show pink: Lime sulphur 1 in 35. 

(3) As the fruit begins to colour: Lime sulphur 1 in 80. 

(4) One month to three weeks before picking: Lime sulphur 1 in 

100 . 

3. Examination of affected fruit at the market would suggest that 
an injury of some form is often responsible for brown rot infection. 
Care should therefore be exercised during picking and packing operations 
to see that injuries in the form of bruises, scratches, &c., are so far as 
possible avoided.. Affected fruit should not be touched while handling 
sound ones, and all rot material should be kept out of the packing shed. 
When possible avoid picking and packing w^hen the fruit is wet. 
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Fig. 1.—Nf)ctariiie fruit mummified as a result of Brown Rot attack. 



Fig. 2.—Brown Rot of Nectarine. In the fruit on the right infection has originated in a bruise. 

Plate 10. 
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Black Mould Rot of Stone Fruits. 

Black mould rot is a storage trouble sometimes confused with the 
true brown rot. It has been found affecting more especially peaches 
and plums, and in connection with these varieties has in some seasons 
been responsible for even more loss than brown rot. 

Symptoms and Cause. 

This rot commences as a small brown spot on the surface of the 
fruit, and in its early stages is indistinguishable from brown rot. Later, 
instead of the small compact powdery spore masses characteristic of this 
latter disease, there arise long delicate greyish-white threads of mould 
growth, which radiate out from the affected region (Plate 9, fig. 2). 
This mould growth belongs to the fungus {lihizopus nigricans) causing 
the disease. A single mould ‘‘plant’’ possesses a number of root-like 
branched threads which ramify amongst the tissue of the fruit, which 
they destroy and so caiise the brown rot. From the point of origin 
of these root-like processes there is given off a number of long slender 
aerial threads which are the spore-bearing structures or sporangiophores. 
These swell at the apex to form a globular sac or sporangium. Within 
the sporangium the protoplasm divides up into a great number of 
minute rounded spores which are finally liberated by rupture of the 
sporangium wall. The sporangia are at first white but as the spores 
mature they turn dark grey to almost black, and, being .inst visible to 
the naked eye, give a grey speckled appearanc(» to the mould growth 
covering the fruit. Beside the spore-bearing hyphfle there is given off 
from each fungal “plant” one or more long slender threads or stolons, 
which grow out over the surface of the fruit until it in its turn becomes 
attached at some point and develops root-1 ike processes which may 
penetrate the as yet uninjured skin and so commence a new point of rot. 

The original infection of the fruit by means of spores appears lo 
take place very largely if not entirely per medium of injuries to 
the skin, often very slight, in the form of scratches, bruises, &c. Once 
a point of infection has been created the mould quickly spreads by 
means of the stolons over the fruit and from there to the as yet sound 
ones adjoining. Under suitable conditions a day or two may suffice 
for the formation of large “nests” of rotten fruit bound together by 
the abundant grey mould growth commonly called “whiskers.” Half a 
case or more may be involved in one of these nests. It is the rapid 
spread through a case which enables this mould when present to be 
responsible for greater loss on the market than brown rot. 

Control. 

Since wounds appear necessary for the introduction of black mould, 
and the disease is one of stored fruit, control measures will have to be 
along similar lines to those found useful in connection with blue mould 
of citrus. 

1. Avoid picking and packing during showery weather and when 
the fruit is wet. A marked increase of this rot has been noticed during 
periods of wet weather. 

2* Take special care during picking and packing operations to 
see that the fruit receives no unnecessary injury.. Finger-nail scratches 
and case bruises may be a source of troufole.. AH fruit showing injury or 
blemish should be rejected^ 
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Fig. 2.—Poach leaves exhibiting the malformation characteristic of Leal Curl 

Plate 11. 
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3. Cleanliness in the orchard and packing house is essential. All 
rotting fruit sliould be collected at frequent intervals and destroyed by 
fire or burying. 

4. If the quality of the fruit is such as to make wrapping a 
justifiable outlay, this procedure would greatly reduce the loss by 
localising the attack to the originally infected fruit. 

Peach-leaf Curl. 

Leaf curl is a disease afl'ecting chiefly the peach and nectarine, 
other varieties of stone fruits ^'eing rarely attacked. Like rust, this 
disease is widely distributed throughout the peach-growing centres 
of the world. Fortunately it is one of the plant maladies most easily 
controlled. 


Symptoms. 

Leaves, young shoots, and fruit may be attacked, but the most 
common and characteristic symptoms ax)pear on the first-mentioned. 
Atfected leaves as they issue from th(‘ bud appear of a somewhat yellow 
or pinkish colour, and on expanding become all or in part curled and 
l)uckered (Plate 11, fig. 2). The deformed portions are considerably 
thicker than the normal leaf, and retain their unnatural coloration for 
some time. Later this is masked by the development of a grey bloom due 
to the formation of a layer of the fruiting bodies of the fungus causing 
the disease over the upper surface. 

Finally the leaf turns brown and falls off. If the original infection 
was heavy the defoliation may be extensive. A new set of leaves is 
usually formed from dormant buds, but these may be developed too late 
to mature the fruit and next season’s bearing wood. Repeated defoliation 
lowers the vitality of the tree and may eventually lead to death. 

Cause. 

Leaf curl is induced by a fungus parasite {Taphrina deformans)y 
which is one of the more simple type of sac fungi ^r Ascomycetes. The 
presence of the mycelial threads of this fungus within the tissue of the 
leaf stimulates the latter to abnormal growth both in size and number 
of its constituent cells. This enlargement takes place mostly on the 
upper side of the leaf, with the result that the leaf becomes puckered 
and curled as described above. Later the fungus grows out between the 
epidermal cells and forms on the surface a layer of close, erect, oblong 
cells known as asci. Each of these contains eight rounded spores known 
from their method of formation as aseospbres. They are liberated by 
rupture of the enclosing sac. 

Some of the ascospores fall into sheltered situations where they are 
able to pass the winter, to germinate the following spring and infect 
the developing buds. Cool, moist weather when the buds are swelling 
provides conditions very suitable to leaf curl attack. 

Control. 

This disease can be effectually cheeked by the application of a 
fungicide before the buds begin to swell in the spring. For this purpose 
Bordeaux mixture (6-4-40) or lime sulphur 1 in 10 may be used. 
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THE UPPER BURNETT AND CALLIDE VALLEY. 

A NEW AND FERTILE AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING REGION. 


The ifuhjomed noicH arc taken from a Meport by the Land Adminis¬ 
tration Board on an economic investigation of the Upper Burnett and 
CaHide Valley Land Scttlemait Sehane. This settlement scheme iv, 
according to the Beport, the most ambitious land settlement project in 
Queensland's history and^ as originally conceived^ v)as intended to provide 
farms for some t^iisands of settlers who would engage in mixed farming. 
The Board felt the need of carefully investigating the whole project to make 
sure tluit the foundations of the settlement were soundly laid before 
releasing more land for selection. The Report is a very complete and 
valuable one. and these brief extracts from it vdJI be read with interest. 

We are also indebted to the Land Administration Board for its 
permission to reproduce the ‘ cry fine series of plates with which the Report 
is ill list rated. — Ed. 


History of the Settlement. 

The Upper Burnett niid (Jallicle Valley lands extend from near Eidsvold on the 
Houth to near Kannes on the north, a distance of about 120 miles, and have an average 
width of about 40 miles. Although termed a ‘‘Valley,^’ the area has an elevation 
varying from 800 to 1,700 feet. The country embraces all classes of land from 
rich agricultural soils contained in many of the creek fiats to third class grazing 
land, comprising coarsely grassed mountainous country. The average rainfall is 
about 29 inches. 

The classification of the land ma<le by Staff Surveyors, before the settlement 
scheme was commenced, was as follows:— 


Northern Burnett 
Callide 


Totals 


Grand Total .. .. .. 2,493,000 acres. 


Aorici-jttjral. 


Grazing. 


First Cias.H. 


Second Class. 


First Class. Second Class. 


Acres. 

186,0tM) 

104,000 


Acres. 

400.000 

391,000 


Acres. 

498,000 

90,000 


Acres. 

336,000 

488,000 


290,000 


791,000 


588,000 


824,000 


Much of the land classified as first class “ grazing land is eminently suited for 
dairying, as it contains many rich arable jioekcts. There are considerable belts of 
softwood and brigalow scrubs. Altogether the area may be regarded as very well 
adapted for a successful closer settlement scheme. 

Before the advent of the settlement scheme the lands comprised in the Upper 
Burnett and Callide Valley were used almost solely for grazing and were mostly in 
the occupation of grazing selectors and pastoral lessees. Eventually Parliament 
authorised the extension of all three of these railways to converge on Monto, a new 
township in the c>entre of the area. 

Monto lies 103 miles from Gladstone, 179 miles from Maryborough, and 172 miles 
f]nom Bockhampton, Of the throe railways, that connecting with Gladstone, although 
the shortest, was the most costly and difficult to construct, owing to the mountainous 
country (the Dawes Bange) through which it passes. This railway has been 
completed to Dalkiel, and is at present under construction to Waratah, eight miles 
north-east of Monto. The Maryborough-Muiidubbera extension is completed and 
open to traffic to Monto. The l^ckhampton-Kannes extension is open to Thangool— 
63 miles north of Monto. Bails have been laid for a few miles beyond this point, and 
earthwork constructed still further to Mount Lockerbie, but all work has been 
discontinued. 

4 
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Plate 13.—MtTNDxiBBERA To-Day. 

What Mundnbbera has done, several centres throughout the Upper Burnett and 
Callide Valley may do better. 
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Plate 14.—Mundubbeba Butter Factory. 

Siieoessful land settlement and industrial progress are elosely allied. 



Plate 15.—Site of Monto, 1924, at the Commencement of Settlement. 
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Hallways^ Roads, and Bridges. 

AvS i>art of the settlement seheiue, the Department of Public Lauds undertook 
to construct, free of cost to the Local Authorities, the necessary roads and bridges 
to give pionec*r access to each holding. This work was commenced in 1928 and is 
still proceeding. After construction, the roads and bridges are handed over to the 
Local Authorities, who are responsible for their future maintenance. 

In the early days of this work the Department did not possess adequate 
machinery, and many of the roads were indifferently formed. The present standard 
of work, which is done with the aid of modern plant, is, however, quite satisfactory, 
and settlers are being provided with reasonably good roads. The bridges throughout 
the area, constructed by the Lands Deliartmcnt, are first class structures. 

Altogether 6H4 miles of road and five bridges and causeways have been 
constructed. 

New railways were needed in order to open up this land. Without railway 
communication the Upper Burnett could not have been used for any industry other 
than grazing, and closer sottleiiient would have been out of the question. For years 
prior to Parliament aiithorisuig the building of the railways, there had been great 
rivalry between Rockhampton, Gladstone, and Maryborough as to wdiich branch 
railway should be extended to the country. Each cejitre was anxious to obtain the 
trade "that was certain to flow from this rich area, and railways from each centre 
had already been constructed to the fringe of the proposed settlement. Existing 
railways reached from Rockhampton to Ramies, on the north, from Gladstone to 
Many Peaks on the cast, and from Maryborough to Mimdubbera on the south of 
the area. 

Water Supply. 

Expenditure by the Government has also been incurred in the juovision of W'ater 
facilities for settlers and in advances by the Agriciiltaral Bank for the assistance of 
settlers. Both these matters arc referred to in detail in the Roj>ort. 

This expenditure, however, stamds in quite a different eat(*gory to the other 
expenditure on the settlement. In each instance the nnoney advanced is in the nature 
of a loan to the settler, and ordinarily should be repaid by him witli interest over a 
period of years. 

The Report incidentally makes clear that modern settlement schemes are costly 
undertakings. If railways have to be pushed out ahead of settlement, if roads and 
bridges have to be constructed, and other Governmental aid granted to settlers, the 
burden of all this expenditure must, until the new settlement becomevS i>roductive, 
be carried by the general community. 

Land Settlement—Old and New Systems. 

The large expenditure that has been incurred illustrates, in a striking way, the 
difference between old and new settlement schemes. 

In the early days of settlement a family would settle on the land, produce jilmost 
all its own requirements, and earn in a('tual money a very small income, which would 
be expended on articles which the farm could not produce. To live, rather than to 
earn or produce for the use of others, was the dominating purpose. Now all this 
has changed. The modern view is that, unless the income received from the 
products of the farm can approximate the money that would be earned from similar 
energies elsewhere, there is no inducement to settle on the land. 

In former days communities established themselves by years of arduous pioneering 
work with little outside assistance, and railways were provided only after the settlors 
had demonstrated the wealth productivity of their lands, and their capacity to 
provide the railways with considerable business. Now the position is reversed; 
public expenditure goes first and settlement follows. Such public expenditure must 
necessarily be unproductive for a few years. 

In dealing with settlement schemes the British Economic Mission, in its Report 
dated 7th January, 1929 (page 6), pointed out that such schemes, financed out of 
loan moneys, should be self supporting within a reasonable measure of time. The 
members of the Mission went on to say, * ‘ By this we mean that within such measure 
of time they should, either directly, or Indirectly through the increased taxable 
capacity of the community and the enhanced value and price of Oovernment-ow’ned 
land attributable to the development schemes, provide at least their own working 
costs, interest on the loan capital invested in them, and a sinking fund sufficient to 
provide for its repayment when it falls due.*' Judged on that basis, the Upper 
Burnett and Callide Valley Settlement Scheme may be regarded as a sound State 
investment. 
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Plate 16.—The Main Stheet, Monto, To-day. 

Loss than five years old, Monto is a risin*? township, in pictiiK'sque eoiintry in the 
heart of the Upper Burnett. Surrounded by good dairying and agricultural land, Monto 
is destined to become the capital of the Upper Burnett and a country town.<3hij> of 
considerable imjiortance. 



Plate 17.--A Field of Cotton, Waratah, Upper Burnett. 
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Plate 18 .—“ Kekwke,” a Farm Home on the Upper Burnett Settlement. 



Plate 19.— -The Start of a New Township on the Many Pbaks-Monto Line, 13 Miles North¬ 
east FROM Monto. 

The first building to be erected was the railway station-master’s liouse. 
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When fully settle<l on the lines of the Board’s reeoinniendatioiis, it is estimated 
that the settlement will comprise 1,500 mixed farmers, dairymen, and graziers, 
and the annual ])roduction from the settlement will then jirobably exceed in value 
one million i)oun(ls sterling. All the 8tate expenditure, therefore, that has btMjn 
incurred in the scheme must be coushlered in relation to the many advantages to the 
community of this increased annual production. But there is another and still more 
important way in which the matter may be measured—in persons rather than in 
money. Amongst the settlers many are to be found with large families. A number 
of the witm‘sses who gave evidence before the Board had families ranging from 
six t(» ten children. Allowdiig, however, for average families of three children, the 
Upper Burnett and Callide lands will directly siipjiort 7,50(1 people. 

Now for every £1,000,000 of wealth ])roduced from the land, it may be said, 
as a wide generalisjition, that about one-third will find its way into the pockets of 
the ])ro(lucers, while two-thirds, as costs of production and general exi)eiises, will be 
distributed amongst the community. Therefore, besi<les the 7,500 people maintained 
on the land, the distributed wealth will siipj»ort a further 15,000 ])eople, making 
22,500 people all told. Such is the value of this settlement scheme to Qiu'enslaml. 

Much is heard from time to time of progressive settlement schemes in Western 
Australia. Tt is suv])risiiig how ready some jjeople arc to make comparisons to the 
detriment of Queensland, while lacking even elementary knowledge of the subject 
being d(*alt with. For the information of those who like comparisons the Board 
reproduces in Appendix A of the Keport, an analysis of group settlements in 

Western Australia which a])]K*ared in the ‘‘London Times” of the 14th September 
last and which has since been verified. 

Having discussed the matter in this general way, the Board ])roceeds to give 
jiarticulars of its iinpiiry and to state in detail the conclusions it has ri'aclieil 

regarding the future administration of the Upper Burnett and Callide Valley 

settlement. 

Soil and Climate. 

The opinion of the Board is that the Uj»per Burnett and Callide Valley lands 
are eniinentl.y adajited for a successful closer settlemeirt scheme. The Report 

continues: Rich belts of country exist which bear coniimrison with anything to be 
found in other parts of Queensland, and, if closer settlement could not succeed on 
such an area, tin* outlook for increased ]>rimary jiroduction in Queensland would be 
ilismal indeed. But it must be remembered that the country is, or a few years ago 
was, largely virgin land, and, therefore, many year.s of concentrated effort will be 
needed to put this settlement in the same developed and established condition as the 
older closer settled districts of the State, such as for instance the South (’oast, the 
Brisbane Valley, or the Wondai-Klngaroy areas. The progress that has already 
been made, and the towns that have been established throughout the area, speak well 
for the energy and enterprise of the people, and, in the course of time, there is no 
reason to <loubt that this great new dislriet will coiniian' favourably in prosperity 
with tlie other districts mentioned. 

The climate of the settlement is invigorating ami healthy. Sheltereil from the 
humidity of the coast by the Burnett and Dawes Ranges, the winds that come in 
from the Pacific are dry and keen. The winters are not unduly severe. The average 
annual rainfall, taken from official records at jdaces .scatt(U*ed throughout the area, 
is about 29 inches. 

Th(‘ U})]»er Burnett and Callitle Valley are served by the Burnett River, and 
many large creeks. On the southern watershed there are (Splinter, Three Muon, 
Monal, Boogolgopal, (’attle, Tnwethan, BinaH’s, ainl other creeks, and the Jiawbelle or 
Nogo River. On the northera watershed the creeks are Orevillea, Kariboe, Kroombit. 
Callide, and Bell. These cn‘eks drain an extensive area of country, and in heavy 
rains the water overflows the banks and inundates the adjacent flat country. In 
])laces there is a considerable cuiTcnt. 

The years 1927 and 1928, and the early ]>art of the current year, were 
exceptionally wet. Tn consequence floods were more severe than usual, and much 
damage was done on the rich alluvial flats adjacent to the creeks. In average years 
the great bulk of the rich agricultural land in the district may be cultivated without 
losses by flood. 

Products, Markets, and Prices. 

The land is ciipable of producing many and varied products such as different 
kinds of crops, cream, pigs, and fat stock. For the present cream and cotton are 
the principal products. The problems of marketing the products from the area 
are no different from the general problems of marketing which face all jiriiiiary 
production in the State. They are not, therefore, s])ecifically refern'd tt- in the 
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Plate 20.—Kinobaeked Ridges between Waratah and Kolonga, Upper Burnett. 
Showing the extent of sweet grazing country. 
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Plate 22.—First-Class Cultivation Land, Cania Koad, Upper Burnett. 
^‘Rk'h belts of oountry exist which l)ear comparison with anything to be fouml in 
(»ther ])arts of Queensland, and, if closer aettlemout could not succeed in the Upper 
Burnett and Callide, tlie outlook for increased primary production in Queensland would 
be dismal indeed.” 



Plate 23.—A Wealth of Natural Gras.«i, Parish of Grbvillea (Third Section). 
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Report. The Upper Burnett and Callide Valley and neighlxniiing districts are 
specially suited for the production of cotton. In fact thev are tlie <'liief cotton 
]iroduciiig centres of (^ipenslaini and Australia. What is tne value of the cotton 
industry to Queeiislaiul, anil is it worth establishing as an integral part of the life 
of the Htate? The Cotton Board answers this query with the following comment:— 
‘^Already this young industry is playing an important part in the life 
of the* community. With the jiroduction of slightly over 12,000,000 lb. of seed 
cotton in the 1928 season, more than 4,000 pickers were employed, exclusive 
of family labour. The wages bill is a big one. The payment to the railways 
for transport charges was approximately £8,000. Further moneys have been 
paid in connection with the handling of lint for export, and the ginneries and 
oil mills of the British Australian Cotton Association employed during the 
season about 120 employees. In addition, this company jiays away other large 
sums of money for cartage, handling, and sliipj)ing charges on cake and oil. 
In the face of these facts it is easy to visualise the very great influence for 
good which an extensive cotton industry would have on tin* community in 
general. 

‘^A quadru])ling of the ]»resent cro]» is possibh* within a very .short space 
of time. This increase in the crop, however, can only be brought about by 
sales of lint to Australian .spinners. This would mean an additional annual 
income of £600,000. The etfect of this increasiMl wealth upon the relieving of 
unemployment and u[)on the important national questions of development 
and migration is difficult to measure. 

‘‘If the industry is worth establishing, and this we contend is unques¬ 
tionable, then due regard must lie had to the fact that adeijuate a.s.sistancc is 
necessary during the exjierimentai stage. When one has regard to the fact 
that the Aiiiorican industry has been iu existence 300 years, it is obvious 
that the Australian industry, which has only been in existence a few sliort 
years, has not yet emerged from the experimental stage. 

For the Callide Valley the matter of the survival of the cotton industry is of 
great imjiortance. The foundation of that district, much more so than the Upper 
Burnett, was ba.sed on the growing of cotton. Cotton originally attracted most of 
the settlers to the land. Cotton ke]>t thorn going, (k)tton established the towns of 
Biloela and Thangool. Cotton growing, as an indinstry, must .surely and (piickly 
decline unless means can be found to stabilise prices, and ensure a reasonable 
n*turn to the grower. 

Various proposals have been .submitted to the (Commonwealth Coveniment by 
the (Queensland (yotton Board and by cotton manufacturers to helj) the growing anil 
manufacturing industries over the difficulties with Avhich they are faced, due to 
comiietitiou from overseas. The.se proposals may be summarised as follows:— 

(a) Duty on raw cotton and linters to be imposed so as to ensure the ]nirchase 
of the Australian article by sjiinncrs. 

(b) Deferred duty on cotton yarn to bo made effective. 

(e) Duty oil cotton wadding ami oils t<» be increased. 

(d) Bounty to be given on percontjige yarn. 

(e) Bounty on cotton yarn to be increased. 

The Commonwealth Tariff Board ha.s inquired into these matters, an<l has 
reported thereon to the (kimnioiiwealth Coverninent, which noiv h;is them under 
consideration. 

General Administration. 

Matters of general administration in regard to tlu settlnnent arc* discussed in 
the Report under the following main hcadiugs:— 

(3) Sound Settlement Areas. 

(2) Additional Areas for Settlers. 

(3) Capital Values and Bents. 

(4) Freehold Tenure v, Pciqietual Lease. 

(5) Water Facilities for Settlers. 

(6) Roads and Bridges. 

(7) Operations of the Agricultural Bank. 

(8) Immigration Settlement. 

(9) Prickly-jiear Laud. 

(30) Departmental Organisation. 

Altogether the Report is one of the most useful ever ]>resented on land settlement 
in Queensland. 
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Plate 24. —^Pastures that have never been Furrowed (orowth oe Xaiural (3bass, 

(’allii)E Vallev). 



Plate 26.—Extensive Flats, Parish or Orbviixea (Third Section). 

The Third Section has not yet been made available for settlement. 

‘Mudged on the basis laid down recently by the British Economic Mission, the 
Upper Burnett and Callide Valley Settlement Scheme may be regarded as a sound State 
investment. Indirectly, it will return interest and redem])tion manifold.’^ 
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Plate 26 .—A Prosperous Town in the Making (the Main Street, Biloela). 



Plate 27.—A Busy Corner of the Main Street, Biloela. 

^‘The progress that lias already been made, and the towns that have been 
established throughout the area, speak well for the energy and enterprise of the people, 
and, in the course of time, there is no reason to doubt that this great new district will 
compare favourably in prosperity with the older closer settled districts of the State. 
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Plate 28. —Bridcje over Three-Moon Creek, near Monto, Upper Burnett. 

‘ ‘ With tlu* advent of closer settlement entirely new roads had to be constructed 
to serve the now subdivisions and enable the settlers to j^et their products to the railway. 
New bridges, causeways, and crossings were also needed. Whereas, formerly, it was of 
little economic importance if a cattle grazier were isohnted for a few weeks owing to 
the state of the roads and crossings, it is necessary umier the altered settlement conditions 
that settlers should have daily, or almost daily, communication with the railw’ay. ” 



Plate 29. —Kroombit Greek Bridge under Construction, Calltde Valley. 
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Plate 30.—Mack’s Crossing, Monal Creek, near Monto, Upper Burnett. 



Plate 31.—Hoad through Scrub Country near Thanqool, Callide Valley, 

**As part of the settlement scheme, the Department undertook to construct, free 
pf eost to the Local Authorities, the necessary roads and bridges to give pioneer access 
to each holding. The present standard of work which is done with the aid of modern 
plant is quite satisfactory, and settlers are being provided with reasonably good roads. 
The bridges throughout the area, constructed by the Lands Department, are first-class 
structures. ^ ’ 
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Plate 33. —^Another View of the Road from Monto to Splinter Creek, Upper Burnett. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Table showing the Averaue Kainfall for the Month of May in the Agriclltural 
Districts, together with Total JUinfall ourino May, 1929, and 1928, for Comparison. 


Divisions and Stations. 

Average 

Rainfall. 

Total 

Bainfall. 

1 

Divisions and Stations. 

Average 

Rainfall. 

1 No. of 
May. 1 Years’ 
i Re- 
j eords. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

May. 

No. of 
Years’ 
Re- 
eords. 

May, 

1029. 

May, 

1928. 

May, 

1929. 

May, 

1028, 

North CoHitt, 






South Coast — 







Tn. 


In. 

In. 

continued : 





Atherton 


1-91 

28 

1-29 

1-03 

Nambcmr .. 

4-81 

33 

0-72 

2-97 

Cairns 


4-37 

47 

1-90 

2-38 

Nanangu 

1-50 

47 

0 

0-94 

Caniwell 


:C48 

.57 

1-01 

1 74 

Koekh}iini)toii 

1-43 

42 

0 

O-ll 

Cook town 


2-88 

.53 

0-76 

0-02 . 

Woodford .. 

2-87 

42 

0-44 

2-57 

Herberton 


1-59 

42 

0-81 

0 .54 ; 






Ingliain 


3-31 

.37 

0-70 

1-17 , 






Iimisfail 


12-22 

48 

3*77 

9-07 ' 






Mtjssinan 


3:i8 

10 

2:10 

1-37 

Darling Downs. 





Townsville .. 


1-28 

58 

0 

0 












Dalby 

1-31 

59 

0-12 

0-8S 







Eiim Vale .. 

1-12 

33 

0-31 

0-64 

Central Coast. 






.Jimboiir 

J -20 

41 

0-03 

1-43 







Miles 

1-49 

44 

0 

0-74 

Ayr 


1-08 

42 

0 

0 

Stanthorpc' .. 

1-87 

50 

0-23 

1-38 

Iloweii 


1-20 

58 

0 

1) 

Toowooinbn 

217 

57 

0-05 

1-79 

Charters Tow(ts 


0-75 

47 I 

0 

0 ' 

Warwiek 

1-54 

64 

0 09 

0-95 

Mackay 


3-73 

58 

! 0-34 

2 43; 




’ 


Proserpine .. 


4-34 

20 

i 1-00 

1-23 , 






St. Lawnmec'., 


1-74 

58 

0 

0-19 • 

Mara non. 











Roiim 

1-43 

.5.5 

0 

0-40 

JSoath Coast. 





i 

1 





Higgendi'ii .. 


1-70 

30 

0 

1-71 i 


i 




Dundaberg .. 


200 

46 

0-31 1 

0-86 , 

Slate harms, liw. 1 


1 



Brisbane 


2-77 

78 

0-42 ! 

3-82 1 



1 



C’aboolture .. 


2-82 

42 

0-47 

107 i 

Bungeworgorni 

0-83 i 

14 

0 

0-42 

Cliilders 


2-15 

34 

0-22 

0-98 1 

I Oattbn College 

1 1-00 

29 

0-07 

1-36 

Orohauihurst 


4-86 

35 

0-89 

4-12 

j Gindie .. .. | 

0-92 1 

29 

0 1 

0-00 

Esk 


1-98 

42 

0-14 

2-19 

1 H<*rmitage .. .. ; 

MH i 

22 

0-09 1 

0-05 

Gayndah 


1-52 

58 

0 

0-09 

Kaki .. .. j 

1-77 



1-52 

Gyinpie 


2-90 

59 

0-12 

! 2-14 

Mackay Sugar Ex peri- i 



0-50 j 


Kilklvan 


1-84 ; 

50 

0 

1 0-82 

incut Station .. j 

3-28 

1 

0-35 

2-03 

Marj'borough 


3-10 i 

1 

57 

0-25 

! 1-10 

j Warren .. .. j 

0-89 

\ 14 

1 

0 1 








GEORCE G. 

ROND, 




14th June, 1929. Divisional Meteorologist. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES, 1929. 


Townsville; 9th to 11th July. 
WoodforJ; 31th and 12th tTuly, 

Home Hill: 12th and 13th July. 
Smiiford: Postponed. 

Woonibyo; 12th and 13th .ruly. 
Charters Towers; 17th and JSth July. 
Ingham: 19th and 20th July. 
Caboolturc: 18th and 19th July. 
Kosew^ood: 19th and 2()th July. 
Jthaea; 20th July. 

Ijaidley: 24th and 25th July. 
Nambour; 24th and 25th July. 

Ayr: 26th and 27th July. 

Barcaldine: 30th ahd 31st July. 
Maleny; 31st July and 1st August. 
Bowen; 31st July and Ist August. 


Nundah: 3rd August. 

Redcliffe: 9th and 10th August. 

Royal National: 12th to 17th August. 
Crow’s Nest: 2Jst and 22n(i August. 
Wynnum; 30th and 31st August, 
(loombungee: 30th August, 
linbil; 4th and 5th September. 
Zillmcre: 7th Septeml)er. 

Stephens; 34th September. 

Malanda: ISth and 19th September. 
Pomona: 18th and 19th September. 
Beenleigh; 20th and 21st Sofitemher. 
Rocklea: 28th September. 

Kenilworth: 28th September. 
Enoggera: 5th October. 

Pine Rivers: loth and lOth November. 
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The Greatest 

achievement in the 
History of Wind¬ 
mill Manufacture 

Everything incorpofated in its de¬ 
sign to give the Greatest Strength, 
Durability, and Driving-power. 
Yet so simple. No skilled atten- 
tion is required after erection. A 
product of our extensive work¬ 
shops. Yeerongpilly, Brisbane 

Special Features 
that make the “Simplex" 
superior to All! 

Direct Acting; 

Long Centre Lift ; 

Accurate governing in a light 
breeze or the strongest gale 

Absence of heavy super-struc¬ 
tures, thus eliminating undue 
racking strains and wear 

Made from Semi-steel. Cast steel, 
and Mild steel; and con ains no 
cast iron whatever 


Cataloguu* of thm ohovo. Post froe, on roguest 



INTERCOLONIAL BORING CO. LTD. 
450-460 ANN ST.. BRISBANE 
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RESULTS 

are the 
Hnal Test 


©ii 


In the application of Lick, results are the only satisfactory 
method of proving the worth of a Scientific Product. 
Analyses are necessary but often misleading and, at the 
best, are only a guide. The results obtained from the use 
of VITA-LICK have proved that, after seven years, the 
experience and experiments of the Manufacturers 
arc sound. 

Use ** D ” Formula for Dry Feed. ** G ’’ Formula for Green Feed. 


VITA-LICK LIMITED 


Stock Lick SpecialUtB 

107 Kent Street, Sydney 




JTa 


Looking Ahead 

Just looking ahead is easy. 

There is always inspiration in contemplation of the 
future, for the least imaginative can dream. 

It is the planning and the doing that demand sin¬ 
cerity of purpose and practical application. 

Do your planning with a Savings Account—make 
your idle money work and earn for you, not only the 
benefit of money saved, but the profit of interest earned. 

A Commonwealth Savings Account will do that. 

dbiniiioppcaltbSavinasMof Hustialia 

QUARANTEED B1J THE COMMONTUEAtTH QOPERNMENT 




&sl 

¥1 

&sl 

¥i 

¥i 

m 
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CATTLE BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT. 

By H. ANN1 N(t, VVetberby, via Bichinond, (^iieoiislaiia.* 

Tbe question of wlmt kind of jiroperiy to buy is natiirally the most im]K)rtMiit 
one. The most neeessaiy lequirenicnt is good, vvelt-vvali l ed I'ountr}^ and how to 
distinguish good' eouiitry from bad often 2 >nzzlMs experieneed men. It is advisable to 
sliy off eountry which gets too big a. rainfall, as grass is rank and sour thep^ as 
a rule. Swanijiy eountry is bad, as: it is a breiulingq*round lor ticks. It is best 
to ins})ect in the off season, say, in August or Se^dember, before the storms have 
started. .If cattle are in fair condition then, an.l ap[HMr to oe al>L» t(» »iang on 
for three or four months before losses commence, the eountry slioiild be all right. 

l)n good country cattle run in big mobs; that is alnjiys something to go on. 
On poor country they sjilit nj) into twos and threes, and look Uk(^ kangaroo dogs. 
Those on the main frontages and eanijis tell the most eloquent talc. Outside cattle 
are alway.s in good condition, b(*cause they have the country all to themselves. Algy 
should take particular notice, when riding along the main creeks, of the condition 
of cattle fringing the big waterholes. The old cows, uith young calves at foot, will 
naturally look the worst. If they are in fair, strong condition, and erdves ai)iiear well 
nourished, the rest may Ik* taken for granted. Jf he be an observant young man, that 
is the time to pick the camps, because it is tin* time of year that cattle come in 
regularly ami <’arly, and sjiend a great jmrt of the day on the (‘amps they cluxjse 
for thenis(*l\es. 

Coastal I eountry is olteii good, if the creeks ripi u]) to rangy coimiry. Being 
well drained, they often ojien out into deep valleys, witl: little 2 ) 0 ckets in the ranges 
composed of black soil plains and Hats. TJiese somelimes grow a iitth' Flinders 
grass, and a rough, course species of Mitchell, nnforhinately—as is generally the 
case—the further away one gets from the coast the lighter tlu* rainfall, ('oiintry gets 
sweeter, but water gets scarce, and it doesn’t j>ay to have to ])um]> water for cattle 
—yet. Of course, that kind' of country is all right for the (‘arly part of the season, 
luit cattle must be shifted when it gets dry. There is any (juantitv of beautiful 
downs eountry to be bad for a song, but all tbe water must be obtained by boring, 
and raised by windmills and engines, and this does not j)ay. es])ecially Avheii the cost 
of boring and equipment is heavy. It is better to put up with interior (‘ountry, \Ah(U’e 
the seasons are more reliable and Nature attends to the watering. 

The Outback Station. 

The question of locality must be carefully considered. If right awjiy out 
“where the tall gum trees grow’, &c.,rents will be low, ])Tobably not more* than 
2s. Hd. 2 )er mile. Bverytliing in the nature of stores, saddlery, fencing wire, will 
be at famine prices. Bead carriage will bi* fearfully high likewise, and most 
unreliable. The cost of regular drafts of 1mlIs will be something to remember with 
a shudder. TTowever, as aforesaid, there are compensations. Labour will be cheap 
and phmtiful. A squatter can rent 2,000 fKjuare mile® of country, and make use 
of 10,000 if he wants it. There are no rates or taxes, and this is something to 
be thankful for. A lot can be done with greenliide, which takes the ]>lace of leather. 
Men in those far-out localities are very self-reliant and resourceful. They do all 
their owui saddle ref)air8, make pack saddles .snd bags out of greenliide, and look after 
what they have made \ery carefully. ITopples and rojics, of course, are made out 
of the same material. 

Halt can be gathered and bagged in hundreds of tons from salt water arms, 
after high tides have receded and the water evaporated. The salt—though not as 
good' as the refined article—is quite good enough, and most useful to jnit out for 
the cattle on the different camps. Home people nail hides around trees, with the 
fleshy side outwards and the hairy in, and after filling them with salt, nail the 
upper portions into the trees above. Kain causes the salt to work through the 
hide, and cattle come on to the camps and lick it. Finally, they tear the hides 
away to get at the salt. Where salt is plentiful, however, it is best to give the 
cattle all they want in big troughs. There is nothing better to break cattle into 
camps, I consider, although I know some good cattlemen condemn it. 

The Heads of the Herd. 

The greatest drawback to outback stations is, of course, the trouble and expense 
of getting bulls up when needed. It doesn’t pay to get small annual drafts. One 
way of getting over this is to buy some iiure-blooded bulls, and start a small stud. 
Good cattlemen Tiave tried this and come to grief, but I knew one man who made 
a brilliant success of it. TTe used to buy first-class bulls, giving up to 200 guineas 

* In the Pastoral Reviewfor April and May. 
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for them. Then ho paid a fancy price to the owner of some good herd to allow 
him to go right through the herd and pick 200 to 300 htdfers. After tlieir calves 
had been branded and culled, he used to go through the young bulls at twelve 
months old, and c*uU out anything again which wasn't developing as he liked. 
Eventually he used to keep about 60 per cent, of tJie male drop as bulls, and put 
these into the herd at two years old. The rest he shot. The heifers he sold. He 
never bred from the progeny. Every few years he disposed of what was left of the 
stud, and started up again an entirely fresh lot. in this way he avoided inbreeding. 

He was most particular al)Out constitution, ruthlessly sacrificing anything 
savouring of the slightest weakness. He had a decent herd, and a definite type 
of bullock, suitable to the country, was i)r()duced. Of course, the knife was used 
freely on the sttition breeders as well. This method saves a lot of expense, but it 
requires an experienced man to carry it out properly, and Algy would perhaps be well 
advised to spend more and' get his bulls from some good stud. 

It may be assumed that after several inspections Algy is eventually suited with 
a property. Suppose he purchases, pays a deposit, and makes arrangements to 
take delivery by means of a bang tail muster, to commence as soon as the wet 
season is over. Then he is all set, and is about to sec something which will remain 
in his memory for many years to come. There are two advantages in buying by 
bang tjiil muster. A man onl^^ l>ays for what are delivered, and ho also has an 
opportunity of cla^ssitying his herd as they run through the yards, and the oppoi*' 
tunity should not missed. 

Of course, the herd is badly knocked about on an unfenced run. Cattle are 
driven long distances, and the same cattle arc driven and handled over and over 
again, but once it is over they can be given a good spell, and if the new owmer is 
lucky enough to get rain they soon recover. Buying on the “ walk-iii-walk-out" 
principle is not to be recommended, sin<*c numbers are often over-estimated (by 
the V(*ndors), and it is best to he quite sure of what one is purchasing. 

The Business Side. 

There arc about 12,(K)0,()00 cattle in Australia (or rather there were iu 1926). . . 
In the Northern Territory, most parts of Quooiibland, and the northern portion of 
Western Australia the cattle game hasn't paid since'1921. It used to cost about 
308. a head to breed and fatten a bullock in the old days. Now it costs about 
£6 10s. In ancient times squatters were glad to got £2 lOs. for a big fat bullock, 
and good careful managers made fair incomes then. £1,000 a year was considered 
a princely income in those days. To-day fat lH?ef is w'oith 24s. per 100 lb. or there¬ 
abouts at northern works. Droving and trucking have to come out of that, and 
this costs about 30s. per head for bullocks fattened in the Gulf, so that there is no 
margin for profit yet. Eat beef liiust rise to 30s. jier 100 locjilly before cattlemen 
can reckon on a fair i)rofit. The man with 10,000 cattle can then reckon on an 
income of some £2,000 a year. 

Unfortunately herds have deijreciated so much in numbers and qufility, owinp 
to the lack of markets, rounded off with the horrible drought, that future profits will 
be larg(‘Iy eaten up in payments of interest and restocking. When cattle do really 
rise to a good payable price—say, £2 per 100 lb.—most of the existing owners will 
jump at the chance to sell out, just as they did after the long depression prior to 
and in the terrible drought of 1902. People buying in now will reap the benefit. AH 
indications point to a good market in the future, and when the tide turns, old-timers 
will be foolish to sacrifice their holdings. 

Getting a Bit o’ Country. 

In the case lof any young man wishing to invest, he must choose between a large 
area of country, out beyond the rim, with a big neglected herd (probably), or a nice 
compact little property in a nice district handy to the rail, a well-broken-in herd 
of good cattle, and, generally speaking, every comfort and convenience. He can 
estimate to a penny almost what he can make out of such a place, but, of course, 
there is no chance of expansion, A young man, with a strong constitution, plenty 
of pluck, determination, and perseverance, I should advise to get well out, and buy 
a large herd, even if it is badly neglected, and overrun with rowdy bullocks. 

Of course, it is advisable to get decent country, well watered naturally. The 
advantages of buying this way arc, that first the place can be bought cheaply, 
and it is quite possible to resurrect any herd. Labour will be cheap, since ab’o. 
stcxdsmen will be plentiful, and, properly and tactfully w^orked-, they are real good men. 
I will admit they are hard to understand and work, and one must put up with a lot, 
but in open unfenced country they are indispensable in some respects. Tracking 
is to them something so natural that they c.annot understand anyone not being able 
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to read, interpret, and follow tracts. Of course, the disadvautagos of such a property 
are obvious enough. Markets will be far distant, but the extra cost of droving is 
lioinpeiisated tor by the lesseiuul cost of breeding and fattening, wiiile one does 
not suffer to the same extent from droughts. Apart from all other considerations, 
a few years spent by a young jiiau \inder the conditions outlined do him a lot ot 
good, and the experience is a most interesting one to look back Ufjon. If the 
young man is a novice, it will, of course, ])ay him to get a good head stockman, 
ami the tyi>e to avoid like imison is the “galloping musterei*. “ 

The Rowdy Herd. 

Now assume he purchases a j»icce of country, with a herd of 10 , 01)0 cattle. 
There are no fences, and few yards or other improveniciits. The cattle have been 
worked on no particular plan or sytsem. Sometimes they arc^ worked up the creek, 
other times down, ami always roiimled up on different camps to be cut out. Naturally 
the poor unfortunate creatures look ou man as their natural enemy, and it takes a 
lot of hard galloping and swearing to steady a mob after it has been sighted. Often 
they are not sighted; the cattle liearing them come start off at full gallop, ami 
stockmeu must rac'e along the tracks to eoinc up with them. 

Hereinafter the buyer will be called Algy for short. Algy’s first objective is to 
steady the cattle, break them properly into camp, and always work them the same 
way. The work of transforming that herd into a quiet one is not going to be done 
in a. day. Hy going carefully ami systematically to work it can be done thoroughly 
ill about live years. 

A First Essential. 

In all probability Algy will discover there are two main branding yards, about 
•40 miles or so apart, and a few brokeii down tailing yards. The cattle have always 
been driven great distances to get to a yard. One of the first essentials is to build 
a chain of tailing yards and small branding yards, ami alongside the latter build 
jtaddocks, about two miles squjire, with three strong barbed wires to liold weauers. 
The branding yards can be built for £100. The tailing yards are best built of posts, 
three barbed wires, aud a top rail. They should be lurgr, say JOO yards square, ana 
jdaced on soft sites, with some shade trees enclosed. This gives the cattle plenty of 
room to spread out and lie dowui. 

Branding yards should be built on main creeks, about li) miles apart. Wherever 
there is a good permanent waterhole, a, soft shady cam]» on the bank of the creek, and 
good grass a little way out ou both sides, that is a good place to form a camp, build 
a branding yard, and small paddock. Branding yards should be strong, ami built 
to a prop(‘r plan, so that cattle will run well. I have seen a lot of money spent ou 
yards in which cattle had to be badly knocked about to draft, amt others in Avliich 
they ran through like <|ni(‘ksilver. Yards had best be planned bv old experienced 
cattlemen, since a panel too many in a Jane makes all the iliffereuce to cattle 
running freely; also the yard should be planned so that cattle work back t(»wards 
their feeding ground. A chain of substantial yards built along the main creeks 
a?id camps need not cost a great deal, and they are indispensable. 

Choosing Camps. 

The question of choosing eauqis is most important, .‘^ince ouc(‘ ])ick(Ml the camp 
should never be changed. It shoubi be soft, w^ell shaded, and with a goo<l open 
“face. “ Superfluous trees can be cut dow’ii ami burnt. It should be big enough to 

hold from 1,200, to l,i*>00 cattle; it is not advisable to put on more cattle tliaii that at 

once. Another little patch of trees, close handy, does to pul “the cut.” 

Now that is the cam]), ami it is chosen chiefly because cattle have already 
demonstrated their affection for it. It is a good thing to buy a few tons of rock 

salt, and always have some on the camp, especially just before a muster. That 

increases the attraction. In time to come cattle will nmkc iiaturnlly for the camp 
as soon as they are started up, and take very little holding while cutting out goes on. 
All this makt^s ultimately for economical and efficient Avorking. Also, as already 
])ointed out, they get contented and quiet, and cease to regard man as their natural 
enemy. 

The stooner camps are picked, yards built, and the work of breaking cattle in 
commences, the better. « The first year very little improvement can be expected, 
and Algy will find mustering to be hard uphill work, but assuming that 4,000 Aveaners 
have been taken from their mothers before the end of the season and herded hi four 
separate mobs for a mouth or five weeks by men understanding their work, those 
weaners will remember the experience, aud help instruct the older cattle. They 
themselves will be no trouble to work the following year, and as bullooks Avill bo 
good on the road. Weaning regularly and herding soon tolls a tale. 
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THE MAKING OF A CAMP HORSE. 

By “CULK.4H.”’' 

What a j>art in the busy eattle jnau’s lile tlu‘ eaiii|) horae i>lays! Yet )k* or 
she (because many mares are just as smart and brainy as t’other) are to-day treated 
in a fashion that must make the old-time camj»f ri«lcr turn in his grave. 

Y'ears agone tlie earn}) horse held ]>ridc of place, was led to the cattle camp, 
did his arduous work, got a rub down, and was let go. Not from him or her was 
the extra work of yarding asked. Moreover, those lirainy equine workers knew 
well what was their legitimate job, and objected, in some instances very jdainly, to 
what they considered t‘xtra' work, or work that was really quite beneath their 
dignity. 

Vea, cam]) horse km'w his worth, and tlie old riders knew his worth, therefore 
some wonder horses lived in the year gone past. 

As a brainy boxer will conserve his strength through a gruelling mill, so will 
the rider and horse that know t)ne another ami are on intimate terms sec a lot of 
WT)rk put througl) with minimum (*ll'ort. 'rimes out of number both horse and ridtu* 
seize the jisychological inoimut and bnillf* a beast out before it knows where it is. 
For the love of Mike don’t harass a beast more than is necessjiry, (live it a chance 
to see there are other cattle out to bear it company. But we’re a bit ahead of 
the job. 

Let’s imagine the v'amp is on, and your hands know their j)lace. The liest of 
’em are on the face of the earnp. All set. A clianee occurs, and you can wangle 
out four or five “not wanteds’’ together. Take it, by all means, take it. ’Twill 
save much gal1o])iiig. 'Or maybe* there’s an old matroji or so that oares not where 
she 1)0 HO long as the infant is with her. Diddle tht^se out quickly as a start. 

Oood men round that c^imp will make a niort o’ ditrerence. Some chaps without 
thought will bung in and root the cattle out until they get a ragged edge on their 
tempers, and tliey’ll do their darndest to give you trouble. Likewise some eiinij) 
riders will stir up cattle, trot through ’(*m, and do sundry other uneducated stunts 
that don’t Ixdong to the job. The eauij> rider that knows his job Avill insimiale 
himself in amongst that camp vvitli little more effort than nothing and barely 
disturb the position. 

Too truly there may be some beast of eith(‘r sex Avho was born to make trouble, 
and this lady or gent, as the ease may be, Avill rudely gallop or shoulder its way 
through your otherwisi* orderly camj>, and stir ii]) some dust. Leave it be, lad. 
There’ll come a time during the jilay when you get a brilliant chance, and the ohl 
wise caini) horse knows it just as well as his rider. On that occasion, maybe, ’tis 
excusable if you bust that refractory skullion out pronto, ami show^ him or her 
just what you and old Spanish have up your resi^cctive sleeves. 

Spanish recalls to my memory hard days on the Hodgson and lio]ier. A 
brainy old chestnut whom you must needs ride Avith the girth and ’cingle a-swinging 
fn>e, and the crupper Avas all you needed to kerb the good lleinsworth i)oley all 
juke. Hound alxint 1895 tliere were fcAV Aiiglo-Aiistralian saddles, and' out on a 
big Territory run 1 ha])j)ened to own a Gaydon jioley. Good hoistuiian Tom J*erry 
rode a clever camp horse known as Ivo in this, and ’tAvas odds on a fall several 
times; this is always a possibility until you loam to use tlie i»oley. 

.By the Avay, ’tis a bad habit to culth^ate—that of dropjiing your hands on tin* 
cMinj) horse’s neck. It is generally done wdien thi* rider is getting a shade weary; 
likewise camp horse is Aveary, and he takes it as a signal for a full stop. Maylie 
the pace is up, and to sto]) old eamj) horse has to do a straight up and down ])rop, 
dig his' toes in, and that bit of leather acts as a catjmlt—^neither eomforUible nor 
graceful, 1 assure you. 

Just a Avord on camp drafts, as they are terme»L Sure, many get a, lot of fun 
out of camp drafting, but from the camp horse’s view, and the rider’s too, ’tis all 
skeAv-whiff. The beast is put out, steered maybe betAveen tw^o posts all O.K., gets 
a certain distance, and then this horse, that has been taiigh.t to ])ut a Ix^ast out, 
is asked to bring it back; then before the tAvo bewildered animals realise Avhat is 
required of them, tingle-tingle goes the bell. Not a dinkiim camp horse’s Avork, 
3’d say, but just a handy horse on the face of a camp. More in his line. 

Well, to see the Avhole show of camp horse’s AAork you must attend many cattle 
camps, and draft all manner of boasties, and as the evowd cian’t ^ot that show, no 
doubt the camp drafting comjietitions are all O.K. 

* In the * ‘ Pastoral Review ’ ’ for June. 
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NATIVE GRASSES AND OTHER FODDERS. 

By CITAS. M(^GKAT1I, Chief Supervisor of Dairying.* 

Ci^ueeiisland ])ossesses an extensive variety of iiiitritiioiis native grasses, a number 
of wliieli are noted for their drought-resisting character. 

Nutritious herbagt* and editde shrubs, in eonjiinetion with some 164 species of 
grass, constitute a natural jmsturage that attracted the attention of stock breeders 

in the early stages of settlement and has plat'ed this State in a prominent ]>osition 

among live stock countries of the world. 

There is evidence, however, that the carrying capacity of our native grasses and 
fod<ler plants has greatly diminished over a i)eriod of many yeai’vS. 

Writings ainl statements of the early settlers in many ])arts of the State give 
ns an idea of the wonderful growth of grasses high (mough to conceal a Hock of 

sh(‘ep, and in some localities of such a height that would allow of its being tied over 

a horse’s back. 

Jn a season such as the ])resent some idea of the luxurious grow'th of tin' original 
native ])astiires may be formed from a^ view of the stand of native grass in railw^ay 
enclosures, wdnue tlu'y have been protected from the <levastating (‘ffects of over¬ 
stocking. -Prom a glance at the areas outside the railway fences it is evident that 
many of the excellent varieties of grasses that once formed ])art of a rich, native 
])a.sturt‘ have entiridy disappeared. 

This serious deterioration that our native pastures are undergoing is attributable 
to a number of causes, the chief of which are overstocking, droughts, indiscriminate 
burning off by occupiers, and by bush fires. 

Spasmodic cultivation has ])een resjmnsible for the d(*struction of valuable grasses 
and has assisted the spread of harmful weeds. Fortunately this State has been s]»ared 
the ravages of rabbits. 

Tho ])resorvation and improvement of our native' pasture's is a matte'i* e)f vital 
importance, fe)r on the vast fertile areas of this State will be raised the live stock 
le^ejuired to mee't the increasing fooel requirements e)f the' Commonwealth and to main¬ 
tain the^ docks of shee'p, including the high-class merine), that sup^dy our own anel 
(tverse*a markets with the high eiuality wool that has bt'come we)rlel famous. 

Tt) augment declining native jiastures anel to convert ungrasseel are'as into })asture' 
are'as a nundeer e»f grasses have been intre)duceel into the closer-settled ])ortie)ns of 
the State. 

With the elevele)])inent of the elairying iuelustry, extensive areas of what was once 
jungle-ce)Vereel country have be*eu ceinverteel into rich [»asture‘s fe)r elairy steick, thereby 
ma.k*rially increasing the meaelowlaiid of the State'. 

In some case's crops are grown for one* or more years after the burn, while in 
many distances the land was se'eded with grasse's after the burn. 

The grasses chiefly gi’own are Paspalum dilitatum, Khodes, Kikuyu, ami Prairie). 
Conditions that favoured the growth of one eir more of these grasseis exist in large 
areas on the <*oastal tableland and Denvns portiems of this State. 

In the more northern portions Panicuiii muticum grass is also grown succe^ssfnlly, 
1 eing favoured with a libe'ral rainfall. 

The' area under introduceil grasse's is approximately 546,575 acres. 

The value of jiasturage native and intrexliicenl cannot be too strongly stresseil, 
as it is an all-important factor in our live stock industries and has a direct bearing 
e»n the economical proeluction of meats, wool, dairy, and subsiiliary j)r-oducts. 

The harvevsting of jiastures and fodder crops by the animals lowers the cost of 
jiroduction, and suitable niixeel jmsture is a class of .food that ajijieals to the apjietites 
of the animals and encourages maximum yields. 

The splendid crop of native jiasturc throughout the present season is reflected in 
the increased output of dairy jiroducts, and the results of the work of the ht'rd 
recording officers disclose an increase in the average production jier cow. 

Tt would be difficult to over-estimate the value of our native grasses, fodder 
jdants, and introduced grasses as harvested by the dairy cows. 

In the economic harvesting of pasture and its conversion into condensed forms 
of nutritious food for human consumption the dairy cow stands pre-eminent amongst 
live stock. _ _ 

* From a radio lecture through 4QG. 
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The beneficial influence of succulent native pastures on the quality of our butter 
was mentioned by Professor ITiinziker when referrinjr to the delicate, full, natural 
flavour and aroma of our high-grade i>roduct. 

A reference to statistical records shows a rapid diwelopmeiit in the <lairy industry 
in this State. 

Upwards of 22,500 persons are located on dairy farms and co-oi)eratively own 
and operate fifty-two butter and seventy-three cheese factories. The amount of capital 
invested in the industry is ap])roximately £35,000,000, and upwards of 90,000 iiersoiis, 
or 10 per cent, of the population of the State, are dependent on the industry for a 
livelihood, which gives a yearly return of a value of approximately 7,500,000 sterling. 

As large areas of Crown lands suitable for dairy farming still await settlement, 
the expansion of the industry in the coming years will exceed that of recent years. 

The production per dairy cow varies greatly with breed, individuality, locality, 
quantity, and quality of ])asture and food available, and there is evidence that the 
(juality and quantity of ])asturage and food available on dairy farms has a great 
influence on the returns from our dairy herds. 

On many dairy farms native pasturage has so deteriorated that it is necessary 
to reintroduce suitable grasses to increase the grazing capacity of the holdings; 
which, together with the conservation of fodder, will prove a factor that will allow 
the dairy cow to yield to her full ca]>acity ami thereby increase the average yearly 
yield per cow. 

Large areas in the coastal belt consisting of scrub-covered flats and hills, open 
fertile flats and forest ridges, with a rainfall of 30 inches and upwanls, remain to Ix^ 
brought under (dosely-settled conditions. The grassing of scrub-cov(*red and other 
suitable areas with pa.sture grasses such as Pasi)ulum dilatatum, Rhodes, Kikuyu, 
couch, and Panieiim inuticiim grasses is work that awaits the pioneer. 

Large areas of rich scrub alluvial and forest soils are met with on tablelands 
and inner Downs areas. 

A variety of fodder crops can be grown on such areas as widl as on tlie coastal 
bedts. 

Uoiisidorable areas of lands suitable for the growth of lucerne also exist, and a 
stand of this valuable fodder should be cstablivshed on every dairy farm wh(‘re 
eondititms permit of its growth. 

Development of the dairying industry along e»fiicient lines such as the breeding 
of high-class stock, ])roduction r(‘Cording, conservation, and toj) dressing of ])astures 
must receive our serious consideration. 

The future ])rosj)erity of this State is chiefly dependent upon the successful 
development of the meat, wool, and dairy industries. The ecoiiiomics of these 
industries are closely associate<l with the maintenance and imju’ovement of native 
pastures, the conversion of further areas into meadow lands, and the growth and 
conservation of stock foods. 

Considering the imjiortance of such industries to the welfare of the State, an 
appeal to graziers and sheep and dairy farmers to coijserve and iin])rove the pasture 
areas of the State should not be in vain. 


AVOCADO PEARS. 

The Avocado pear is one of the most nutritious and tasty sub-tropical salad and 
dessert food-fruits ever introduced into Queensland. 

Secured direct from Professor Popenm, of Berkeley University, San Uranciso, 
on his arrival home from an eighteen months* tour of Mexico, Guatemala, and South 
America, there are growing on Mr. R. Walsh *s place at Redeliffe, near Brisbane, 
fifteen selected nmned varieties from these countries, where this fruit forms the 
principal part of the food of the inhabitants. We are indebted to Mr. Walsh for the 
following note:— 

‘ * Avocado varieties vary in size, from a few ounces up to 3 lb. weight; they are 
grown on beautiful evergreen trees, and are from nearly round to pear shape. In 
colour the mature fruit ranges from li^ht-yellowish ‘green through dark-green to 
purplish-black—each fruit containing a single large seed, some tight in cavity, and 
others free. The flesh of the fruit is of a creamy, buttery, custard, nutty flavour, 
and in colour varies from pale-crea)n to deep golden-yellow, and just inside the skin 
a rich green tint. Several varieties ripen at different periods, and we hope to 
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have them maturing over many months of the year, when tli(*y must be hanj-clipix vl 
from the tree—handled carefully, not bruised or pull(‘d or knocked off—since the 
Avocado is ripened best off the tree. 

‘^Composition and nutritive values are extraordinarily rich. Personally, 1 think 
them superb as a salad; alone, or in mixture, also eaten with j)e})j)er and salt, and 
with or without a biscuit. The wonderful nutty flavour lingers. 

“The dietetic and nutritive values of the Avocado, as revealed by investigation 
and analysis at Berkeley TTniversity, show them rich in vitamins, and the digestion 
coefficient of Avocado fat (93.8) identical with the digestibility of butter-fat. . . . 
The matured ripe fruit is delicious, and has just recently been properly marketed in 
the big cities by the Californian Avocado Growers’ Organisation—graded, st‘le<te(l 
fruit only, in attractive boxes, each containing one dozen, under the registered name 
of “Calavos, “ each fruit and box being stamped with this registered title. The 
demand absorbs the offerings, which in a few years are expected to be /),00U to 6,000 
boxes annually. (They can be grown to perfection in Queensland.) “ Mr. Walsh has 
been good enough at different times to submit specimen boxes of his Avocados and 
also grap(‘ fruit to the Department, where they are recognised as being of exc'ollenl 
rpiality. 


OPEN SEASON FOR OPOSSUMS. 

NATIVE BEARS ABSOLUTELY PROTECTED. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. 11. F. Walker) made further 
reference recently to the intention of the Government to declare an open season for 
opossums extending from the 8th July to th<‘ 7th August next. 

The Minister statc<l that he particularly wished to emphasise that the open 
season did not refer in any way to tlie koala or native bear, and this animal had 
been for sonic time receiving, and would continue to recei\(', absolute protection under 
thc5 Animals and Birds Acts. 

Cyanide and Searchlights Prohibited. 

Trapjiers are warned that it is illegal for them to have in their possession, or 
use, cyanide for the imrposc of poisoning opossums, and the use of flashlights 
and searchlights is also prohibited. 

Arrangements have been made with the Commissioner of I’oli(e for the co-ojiera- 
tion of his officers with this iVpartnient in prevemting the violation of any of the 
provisions of the Acts which refer to the taking of fur skins. 

Trappers liolding jiermits have certain prescribed riglits under the Acts, and 
they will be required to adhere strictly to the conditions imder which the j»eru)it 
is hssued. As a result of the activities of the rangers appointed under the Act and 
the Police officers, at least fifty prosecutions liave been taken, or are pending, against 
persons who- have engaged in the trapping of fnr-)K*aring animals contrary to tlk* 
Acts. 

Sanctuaries Remain Strictly Closed. 

No permit will be issued applying the traiiper’s riglits to any sanctuary within 
the State. Additionally, owners of areas: in excess of 2,.>60 acres are privileged, 
under tlie Acts, to reserve from the operations of trappers one-sixth of their total 
area for any sfiecified purpose. All areas under 2,o60 acres are exempt from the 
operations of trappers unless with the consent of the owuier. The area now^ comprised 
within the sanctuaries in this State aggregates almost 2,000,000 acres, and the 
native fauna in this area is totally protected. 

The Sawfly and Opossum->-An Interesting Experiment. 

The Minister added that a deputation of pastorallsts had rejiresented to him 
that the opossum w’as of considerable advantage in kccidng in chock the sawfly 
pest, which was in evidence in some of the pastoral areas of this State where 
considerable losses of stock had periodically occurred. With a view of determining 
the efficacy of the opossum in restricting the ravages of this pest, the Minister 
had arranged that an area of approximately 400 sqimre miles in the Maranoa 
district had been excluded from opossum-trapping operations. The area ^vhich will 
be utilised for the purpose of this experiment will bo kept under close observation 
by officers of this Department, who will, from time to time, furnish reports as to 
the influence of the opossum in checking the depredatory work of the sawfly. 
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QUEENSLAND RAIN-FOREST TREES. 

By W. D. FRANGI8, Asaistant Goveruniont Botanist. 

Tlie Bat’s Wiii/if (Joral Tree (Er)/thrina vesptrii'u)) is not confined to the scrubs 
or rain forests, but is also eoinnion in the open forests. It is a very widely distributed 
tree in coastal and inland parts of Queensland, and extf'iids iiao the Northern 
Territory. The trees are sometimes known as (Jork-wood. On the larger trees the 
liark is rough. The accompanying field picture conveys a faithful impression of the 
peculiar markings or rough oblique ridges which are often seen on the largo trees. 
The wood is soft and very light. The flowers are bright red in colour and fairly large. 



Photo.: W. D. Francis.] 

Plate 34.— Bat’s Wino Coral Trebj, Erythrinn veapcrliliot a Tree in Rain 

Forest or Imbil. 
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Photo.: Dept, of Agriculture and Stock.} 

Platk 35. — Bat’s Wing Corai. Trke, Erythrina vef^pertilio. 

A, leavos ; b, loaf of the inland form of the species ; c, inflorosoonce ; D, pod ; k. seed. 


If you like the ^ Journal,^ kindly brJngr It under the notice of 
your neighbours who are not already subscribers. To farmers it is 
free and the annual charge of one shilling is merely to coyer postage 
for the twelye months. 
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FARM TRACTORS. 

By E. T. BKOWN.*' 

F;irin tractors have onej two, or four cylinders. The day may come when these 
j)ow'er units are fitted with six and eight-cylinder engiuca. More and more motor¬ 
cars are being built with an increased number of cylinders, and there is no gain¬ 
saying it that, within reason, thi' greater the number the more even the turning 
effort, or <'tor(jue^’ as it is called. A one cylinder engine gives a very jerky 
movement. This is due to the fact that there is only one impulse stroke out of 
every four. The torque during the }K>wer stroke is at least eight times that of the 
tonpie during the one and a-half revolutions of the main shaft occasioned by the 
power stored by in the flywheel. Two and four-cylinder engines give one and 
two power strokes for every revolution of the main shaft. This naturally gives 
more even running, and, conHe(|uontly, imposes less strain on the various working 
parts. Most tractor engines of two or more cylinders are constructed with the 
cylinders behind each other, on the line principle. It is possible, however, to arr«ange 
tliern differently. They may be V-sha])ed or horizontally opposed, but as yet neither 
of these two types is common. The Inst mentioned gives particularly sweet and 
even running. In this case a two-way throw main shaft is employed, and the explo¬ 
sions therefore occur at regular intervals. This gives a perfect balance to tin* 
reciprocating parts. A four-cylinder straight engine may Are in one or two orders. 
Flomo fire 1, 3, 4, and 2—number cme cylinder being the one next to the radiator 
or in front of the engine—or 1, 2, 4, and 3. 

Lubricating Systems. 

The commonest form of lubrication is by what is known as the splash systen. 
In this case the oil is fed automatically to th<* sump or base by the action of a 
]nnnp. A dipiDer is attached to the lower part of each big end, and, as the pistou 
moves up and down, a small quantity of oil is scooped up and Hung—in the form 
of mist or fog—over the bearings and on to the walls of the cylinders. This is a 
simple and efficient method, for there is notliing to go wrong except the i>ump. A 
rotary form of punij) is usually employed, and this is practically everlasting. In 
some cases the oil on its way to the siimp is caused to pass through n glass. tnl)e 
jdaced in sight of the operator. It can be told instantly if the pump be defective. 
As has been mentioned previously, it is extremely difficult to /aporise the kerosom*: 
therefore, a little remains in its liquid form. This travels i)ast the pistons and 
passes into the sump, where it mixes with the lubricating oil. The oil is thus 
thinned, and it is for this reason that makers generally advise renewing the oil 
every day the tractor is at work. To overcome this difficulty an outside oil reservoir 
is sometimes fitbul. By a system of ])ipes a definite quantity of oil is delivered 
to each bearing, the oil being forced by the a<*tion of a pump. When this system 
is employed a sight feed is always fitted, so that the driver can deteriniue if the 
lubrication is being carried out properly. Any suri)Jus oil given off from the b(‘arings 
is drained off and passed out on to the ground. 

Cooling Systems. 

Air cooling is eflficiont in the case of a rapidly moving engine, such as one 
fitted to a motor-cycle or an aeroplane, as the current of air passing over the 
eylinder.s is ample to dissipate the extra heat develop<?d. But this system is not 
practical in the case of the tractor engine, which moves comparatively "slowly at all 
times. Water is, therefore, the cooling agent universally employed. The upper Dart 
of each cylinder is enclosed in a jacket and water is caused to pass through it. A 
radiator—an arrangement of small tubes between an upper and lower r^ervoir— 
is fitted, and as the water becomes heated in, the water jackets it passes into the 
radiator, where it is afforded an op])ortunity of losing its heat; hence cold water 
is constantly passing into the jackets. The circulation of the water may be carried 
out in one of two ways. A pump may be fitted, this generally being driven off the 
gears in the timing case. To ensure sufficient cooling a belt-driven fan is mounted 
behind the radiator, so that a largo eurrent of air is drawn between the tubes. 
The majority of tractor engines, however, arc cooled on the thermo-syphon system, 
since the pump method is more costly and more likely to get out of order. In this 
case a natural law is made use of~namely, that hot water tends to rise and cold 
water tends to sink. As the water is heated in the jacket it rises through a 
pipe to the top of the radiator and cold water takes its place, while the hot water 
passes downwards through the radiator tubes and thus becomes cold again. Both 
systems are excellent. The pump system allows of a smaller quantity of water being 
used, l>ecause the circulation is more Tai)id, but the pump requires attention. The 
main advantage of the thermo-syphon system is that the circulation of the water 
is governed by the needs of the engine at the moment as it depends upon the amount 
of heat extracted from the cylinder walls. 


In the ^'Farmer and Settler.^' 
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(^rrect grade cfiJie 
better Oil means 

Less Depreciation 




The correct grade for 
your tractor appears 
on the Mobiloil Chart 
in our free booklet en¬ 
titled ** Long Life ami 
More Power for Your 
Tractor.'' Write for 
your copy. 


UOR the greater part of a Tractor’s working 
life she’s going “full oui”—and the film of 
oil that keeps her moving metal parts from 
touching must never brei^. Moving metal 
parts must never touch, for if they do, metal 
grinds on metal and depreciation will rapidly 
follow. The New Mobiloil, with its greater 
oiliness, forms an unbreakable oil-film that 
will stand up to the terrific tearing, scraping 
action of the piston rings. Stop metal to metal 
contact with the unbreakable film that the 
correct grade of the New Mobiloil provides, 
and you can reckon on few repair bills and 
less depreciation. 


VACUUM OIL COY. 

The New 

Mobiloil 

The World*$ (polity Oil—Made Still Better 
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No medicine chest 

is complete without 


NEENZO. 




the wonderful money-saving 
family medicine for banishing 

COUGHS 


COLDS, CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, 
AND INFLUENZA 



Costs saves £^s. 


Money cannot buy a better and more 
economical medicine for banishing 
chest and throat ailments than the 

money-saving cough and influenza Mr. Murray-GiUnt. 
mixture so easily made by adding a two-shilling bottle of 
concentrated Heenzo to sweetened water. By doing this you 
have a family supply, equal in quantity, and superior in quality, 
to eight ordinary-sized bottles of the usual ready-made-up 
cough mixtures that would cost up to £1. 

Mr, MVRRAY*QIBBES^ the welUknown Composer, writes:^**! am more 
, delighted with the speedy way Heenzo soothed my throat, eased the chest, and 

banished a very heavy cold that had troubled me for some weeks. Now I am never 
without a supply of Heenzo in my medicine chest'* 

HEENZO should be used in every home 
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RURAL LIFE IN OTHER LANDS—II. 

HV THE EDITOR.' 

I N our Inst talk on this snb.iei't wo nnulo n rnj>iil snr\oy of soino of the troiols of 
nj^neiiltino in Franoo. W(* saw in thoiu soino r»*soniI)lnn<*o to ])i‘esont <lay 
conditions of rural industry in (^iioonslninl, |mrti(*iilnrly in rospoot to the iniyration 
ot country people to the oty, which most of us, I think, I'ocoy;!!!.''’!* as a worui wide 
|jhonomenon. ^riiero ari^, however, some snj»erficial thinkers air.onyst us who r(*^ard 
the extraordinary exjwiiishiu of Brisbane and other cities and the relatively slow 
increase in rural pojiulation in this State as due entirely, or almost entirely, to a 
purely local set of circumstances, social and oth(‘rwise. Jn fact, the same idea is 
held to some (‘xteiit in respect to Australia f^enerally. A study of world uide 
conditions of the agricultural industry, however, reveals to us that this rural exodus 
is going on in every civilised country. Particularly is this so in France. 


French Agriculture. 

We have considered a few of the trends in French a^^riculliire, with thi‘ 
idea of learning from them some lessons, or extracting some information that 
might be of use to us in the study, or in our appreciation of our oivn particular 
rural problems. Wc showed how .adaptable the French fanner is to changing 
economic conditions; how, when the world market was llooiled with wheat, he 
intensified livestock jiroduction; when he lost his wool market, he concentrated ou 
meat jiroduction; and when, more r(‘eently, the worhl market was swanipe<l with 
frozen beef, mutton, and jiork, he turnfc<l Ids attention more intensely to dairying. 
Starting wliere W'e left off: The general trends in French agriculture at the outbreak, 
of the W'ur, to summarise them, were: Change from cereals to fodder crojis; 
exjiansion of grasslands or pastures; a much more inttuise interest in animal 
liusbandry; and, to some extent, the r<*j)lacement of men by women on the farms. 
Just licre 1 should like to jiay a jiassing and very small tribute to the wonderful 
character of the women of rural Prance—tlu' women of the jieasant class as they are 
called. During the war they took the jdace of their men in the field, engaging in 
all sorts of hard manual labour. At the same time they carried ou their domestic 
work, attended to their children, ajid kejit their homes scrupulously clean; and 
throughout the whole heart-breaking time of stress and luTeavement, showed a 
courage and a capacity for endurance that was most inspiring and comjielled our 
reverent admiration. 


Development of Animal Husbandry. 

The type of agriculture which <lcveloj>ed from the general trends 1 have 
mentioned rendered hb*anee relatively inde]>endent of outside sources of Mij)ply as 
regards meat, of which only about 2 j»er cent, of tlu* I'ountry’s total requirements 
had to be imj)orted. 

Exjiortable surjduses of draught animals and eattle were* ])roduc(‘d and there 
was a net exportation of dairy jiroducts, although France imported more cheese 
than she shipi)e<I abroad. On the whole, trade in animals and animal products 
appeared as a credit item on the balance-sheet. 

Cereals, jiarticularly wheat and oats, were imported in very large quantities, but 
all things considered, before the war France was self-sullicient in regard to 
foodstuffs. 


The Effect of the World War. 

The immediate effect of the w’orld war was, primarily, an enormous dejjletion 
of the nation ^s man-power, and, secondarily the devastation of a large area, 
including some of the richest agricultural districts in the country. 

The general effect of the war upon agriculture in France was to intensify 
each of the four general trends to which I have referred and which characterised 
the farming of the country when the lid blew off Euroi)c in 1914. These effects 
influenced in a similar manner, though to a different degree, the 77 Departments 
outside the war zone, the 10 Departments occupied in whole or in part by war 
operations, and the 3 Dejiartments of Alsace-Lorraine which were restored to France 
at the end of the war. 

* In n radio Icctnrette through 4QG. 
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From the viewpoint of land utilisation, the return of Alsace-Lorraine had no 
apjjreciable effect on the agricultural situation in Franco. Generally speaking those 
provinces proved to be, what might be called a deficit region from an agricultural 
standpoint, for much of their primary produce had to be supplied from other parts 
of France, though against that was a fair proportion of root-cropped areas, grazing 
land, and forest country. All things considered, the acquisition of Alasce-Lorraine 
laid ail added burden on the agricultural resources of the French nation. 

In the reediistruction of French ^riculturc since 1919 the same difficulties 
wore encountered as have been met with in every agricultural country. We are 
very familiar with the same economic difficulties in Queensland, but under a 
progressive—I might also say aggressive—rural policy in this State, we arc doing 
nmcli, in my opinion, to niinimise them. 

Increased Demand for Meat. 

An interesting fact is that, since the war, the demand for meat in the cities and 
other industrial centres has increased in France. Not only lias there been an actual 
increase in tlie numbers of city dwellers—the official figures for 1925 show that 
there were nearly nineteen millions in the actual city populations of France; that 
doesn’t include, of course, the populations of minor towns and villages that are 
purely rural—but after the war the ex-service men, who had acquired a taste for 
l)eef and mutton in the army, demanded more and better meat on their return to 
civil life. A higher wage scale also since the war has enabled industrial workers 
to establish a higher standard of living than was possible in 1914. 


Land Utilisation. 

What impressed many of us who lived in France for some time was how the 
land is utilised in that country. Between the time of the French Hevolution in 
1790 and the middle of the last century, there had been a general expansion in 
agriculture. Lands that for centuries had lain unproductive as Btato lands or as 
I)arks and pleasure grounds of large private estates were put into cultivation. Even 
extensive tracts of forests were felled and the soil ploughed. Large holdings 
were divided into small farms and the number of landed proprietors, for the most 
part peasants, was greatly increased. 

For more than thirty years before the world war, gradual but persistent 
changes had been taking place in the agriculture of France. The farmers of tlu 
nation had been slowly putting more and more of their plough lands into grass, 
abandoning the cultivation of cereals, industrial and leguminous plants, and putting 
more acres into roots, tubers, and annual forage crops. These changes in the relative 
acreages laid down to different field crops marked a general shift from extensive 
field-crop production to intensive animal husbandry. Field crops, except wheat, 
were produced more and more for feeding cattle and horses, the* cash income of the 
farm being obtained in increasing proportion from the sale of animals and animal 
jiroduets, until during 1913-14 more than 70 per cent, of the total receipts of 
“middle-sized'' farms were derived from this source of revenue. 

The war deprived French agriculture of from 60 to 80 per cent, of its male 
labourers, some 3,284,000 farmers having been mobilised by 1918. Immediately 
following the opening of hostilities, the larger part of ten of the most productive 
Departments was occupied by the enemy forces. The immediate effect of the war was 
to cut down man ]»tower, which reacted in cutting down the acreage of all crops 
requiring hand labour and in increasing areas of crops that (vould be produced with 
less expenditure of labour. Cereals, leguminous iilants, roots, and tubers decreased 
greatly during the war period, whereas grasslands and fallow lands were increased. 

Soon after the signing of the armistice the French began to restore, as far ss 
possible, the devastated provinces. The reclamation has been accomplished largely 
by means of power cultivation, although as late as 1925 certain areas had not been 
touched by the plough. 

It is iirobable that the new levels of land utilisation ostabUshed in French 
agriculture during the world war and post-war years are indicative of trends that 
are bound to become more or less permanent. The great expansion of cereal acreage 
in the United States, Canada, Australia, and other countries is rendering cereal 
production not only in France, but in Central and Western Europe (excepting Italy) 
less and leas profitable, and the farmers of these countries are turning their attention 
to more payable lines of farming, in spite of attempts on the part of the Governments 
to bring the agriculture of each country as far as possible up to a stage of self- 
sufficiency in cereals from which is made their daily bread. 
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Say! what’s the use of having a Good CoW 
if you haven’t got a 

“DIABOLO” 




The Machine that gets aU the Cream. 

A u?ise person does not buy goods because they 
are cheap. TTleasure the cost by length of sern 
nice and the DIABOLO u?ill be your choice. 



IM QUALITY 

VTtWWW INBPriClBNCY 

■■ ■ Hk ■ IN POPULAmiTY 

IN COMFBTITIVB TBST 
IN SIMPLICITY 

CTen^year ivrilten guarantee is given with every machine 
U7e send out. IDe knou? of nO OTHER SEPARATOR 
manufacturer or agent that is prepared to give the dairy^ 
man the same conditions as rve ofer, namely, 30 DAyS* 

FREE TRIAL without obligation, TEN yEARS’ QUARANTEE. 
and exceptionally easy terms. COLOURED ILLUS^ 
TRATED CATALOQUES of the 1920 “DIABOLO" are 
now available, and we will be pleased to mail you one 
on application, free, by return mail. 

PILL IN THE COUPON NOW. 


Please send me. without obligation. No . gallon Dtabolo Separator for 

one month's free trial. / agree to pack should / return, but freight is payable by you. 
Name and full Address ... 


Nearest Railway Station.. 



PRICBSt 

!• Oallt. per hoar M • e 4t Qa 

If ft ft 7 7 a fa 

17 ft ft la a a ai 


If a a 

la a a 


Dlabolo Separator Co. Ltd. 

MflAsrsMn Street, Bristene. 
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BETTER QUALITY CREAM. 

UNITED EFFORT REQUIRED. 


suppHn'ft of a chotcv article ore entiVed to^ and they shou d 
receive, a higher value for their produce than a sup})licr ndio only tries to 
produi'e a first-grade article. Instead of a'l factory managers encouraging 
the production of quality rream, we find that the evil practice of working 
prinuirily for increased qiumtities still exists, and inducements in nmn/y cases 
are held out for individual suppliers and groups of suppliers to hreak away 
from the factory of which they are shareholders. Following a more effective 
grading of milk and cream by all fevetories there would naturally he a 
movenmit hy the producers, the great majority of whom arc always anxious 
to secure the hest results.^^ 


T hese reiiiMrks wero made by Mr. G. Newton, of Maleiiy, ia a jmpi'r read at the 
annual eonfereiiee of the C^ueeiislaud Butter and ('hec^se Managers and Secrc- 
tari(‘S, held hi Brisbane last month. ^^Tlie value of the dairying industry to 
Australia,” 8ai<l Mr. Newton, ”demands very groat improvements in the methods of 
})roduetion of milk and its prodnets. During the ])ast ten years practically all efforts 
towards impriovement have been coneentrated on the manufaeture of eheese and 
blitter, the ]»astoiirising of milk and cream being accepted as the solution of quality 
defects; hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling have been spent in reimildiiig and 
equip])ing‘ factories with modern machinery. It cannot be claimed that the results 
to date are satisfactory. The (piality of the manufiudured article certainly shows a 
little im])rovomen1, )»ut, unfortunately, the percentage of choice quality butter and 
cheese is altogethei' too low. This fact, together with practically no increase in 
production, demonstrates that financially the industry has made no progress whatever. 
The raising of values by artificial means, such as the Paterson scheme, cannot be 
claimed as having uplifted the industry at all. 

^‘Generally speaking, the jiroduction of milk continues in the same haphazard 
manner to-day as it did ten or even twenfy years ago. The dairy farms still provide* 
excellent jiasturos when the rainfall is satisfactory, the cows produce about the same- 
quantity of milk, which contains no more butter-fat, and nothing more is being done 
towards improving the quantity of the milk and cream delivered at the factories. ...” 
It appears that what is required is more assistance for the industry by educating. 

More Production per Cow. 

”In the first place increased production is urgently required. By this I do not 
mean more dairy farnus and more cows, but more milk and more butter-fat per 
cow. I believe that this is the easiest of all ]>rublems with which we are faced 
to-day, and it is one that is exercising the minds of leading men in the industry 
throughout the Commonwealth. If every dairy farmer would realise how much better 
off he would be financially at the end of every year by keeping cows which would 
produce at least .100 lb. of butter-fat per annum, there would very soon be an enormous 
increase in production, and, of course, a eoiTcsponding reduction in the cost of 
producing butter auil cheese. The ex])erieuco of jirogressive dairy farmers in recent 
years has proved that 300 lb. of butter-fat per cow ])er annum can be produced 
from good ])asturos when the dairy herd has lieeii seleided by the use of the scales 
and Babcock tester. Pastures also can be iiiqiroveil liy the use of a good strong 
chain harrow iii the winter ami s]iring months for breaking up and evenly distributing 
the lum])s of manure and loosening the surface of the soil. A top-dressing of super¬ 
phosphate every second or third year has been xiroved to be a fiaying proposition in 
many districts. Periodical jilougliing and sowing of winter grass seeds of a nitro¬ 
genous nature, jireferably clover, are also helpful. By increasing jiroduction the 
dairy fanners would be in a much better inisition financially, and they should be 
encouraged to provide fodder of some kind for use iu the winti'i* and early spring, 
when the pastures are not of mueh use; also on other occasions, when the rainfall is 
unsatisfactory. 

The Question of Quality. 

Secondly, we come to one of the most difficult problems (and, in my opinion, 
the most important one) facing us to-day, viz.;—The fjuality of milk and cream 
delivered at the factories. T feel sure that all of us present will admit that the 
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average quality of milk ,*aid cream delivered at the factories lias not improved very 
much, if at all, during the last ten years. Factory managers must accept some 
responsibility for this. Aiiparcntly, too much has been exjiected of the pasteuriser 
as a means of removing defects in milk or cream before being made into cheese or 
butter; also the desire appears to be to cater for largo supplies irrespective of 
quality, and then to turn out an article that while in a fresh condition will get 
])ast the grading officials as first grade or M\angaro.o^ (piality, with a bit of luck. 
This policy, I Ixdieve. has bemi responsible for the low average value of Australian 
butter on the London market. Since the Ooinmoinvealth Government instituted 
system of partial stock grading in London, we find that the majority of butter and 
cheese deteriorates during storage and sliipment to a very serious extent. The 
exjdanation of this is, J feel certain, due to the fact that unsuitable milk or cream 
lias been used, and the ]»asteurising treatment has not been cfFeetively carried out. It 
is our duty to aim at producing quality butter and cheese. By this I mean an 
article that will <o])en up after at least three months^ storage true to label. The 
markets of the world will always absorb the best quality at the best jirice, and the 
purchaser is entitled to receive the best. 

lmt)ortance of Cleanliness. 

^‘Cleanliness is not given the cimsideration tliat it should receive by those who 
milk the cows and carry out the work in the dairies ami factories. The custom 
is to allow any lOne to take a job at this work, irrespective of whether such persons 
have received any instruction at all as to the absolute necessity of keeping all 
surroundings, utensils, &e., in the milking-yards, dairies, and factories absolutely 
clean. Milk for clieese-makiiig and cream for butter-making, we all know, should be 
cooled so as to extract the animal heal ami to get rid of feed gases, but this practice 
is most unfortunately the exception in far too many dairies to-<lay. Tainted cream 
during the summer months, caused by unclean surroundings or utensils and uneven 
ripening owing to lack of cooling is* a very serious matter, and there is no doubt 
that too much of this class of cream is accepted by the factories as first grade. 
The supplier is satisfied, and, in many instances, the butter gets through the grading 
officials as first grade, but there is very little chance of it being any better than 
second grade by the time it reaches the London market, although^ probably, a fair 
percentage of ehoiei* cream has beim blended with the lower grade cream before fieing 
manufactured into butter. Carelessness, neglect, and lac^k of knowledge arc the 
worst amongst the enemies of the dairying industry, and until all engaged in the 
production of milk realise this, and make a determined effort to attack ami rout these 
enemies, progress is not going to make any advance. 

United Effort Required. 

Mieve that the first movement should be a united effort by all factory 
managers, by tightening uj) the grading of milk and cream, to aim at turning out aii 
article of undoubted quality that will maintain such quality until it has jiassed 
into consumption. This is being done in some instances, and it can be done l>y us 
all. The standard of Amstraliau butter and cheese must be lifted out of the rut in 
which it has wallowed for so long on the London market, so as to obtain for 
Australian producers a financial return at least erpial to that of the ])rodueera of 
New Zealand. Will Queensland factory managers make a move in this direction?^^ 

Responsibility of Producers. 

Mr. Newton stated that some factory managers who had endeavoured to raise 
the quality of their output by effectively grading the article supplied had lost 
suppliers owing to the fact that managers of factories in other districts had accepted 
a cream of low quality, and returned to the suppliers a higher grade for their 
'cream. The final result of this procedure was a continuance of the present low 
standard and value of Australian butter on the London market. If all factories 
graded cream strictly according to its quality, the only form of attack left to the 
supplier of low-quality produce would bo to improve his methods and clean up his own 
area. This would bring about some means of instructing all those engaged in the 
production of milk on the absolute necessity of thorough cleanliness at every stage 
in the carrying out of each part of the work. This instruction, no doubt, would be 
very costly, but Mr. Newton expressed the opinion that it would be justified, and in 
a very brief time the increased financial retuni to the industry would show a 
handsome profit on the expenditure. The instructor could give very valuable 
assistance to the industry by acting as herd-tester, and he also should be qualified 
to give lectures on such matters as top-dressing of x^astures, conservation of fodder, 
and the feeding of cows for milk producftion. To be effective the area allotted to 
each instructor should not Include more than, say, 500 average dairy farms, which 
would allow of a reliable service at a total cost of not more than £2 per farm. 
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WET VERSUS DRY MILKING. 

By Tj. VEKNKY, Dairy Inspretor. 

This subject has a direct bearing on the hygienic in*oduction of milk. Milk 
is the only perfect food containing all the elements necessary for the growth and 
development of the human body, consequently anything that is likel}" to cause a change 
in its nature should be carefully checked. 

The healthfulness of milk dei^cnds solely upon its freeilom from disease germs. 
Cleanliness may be preserved by the prevention of dirt contaminating the milk 
during the process of milking. If both these conditions are jiresent, it naturally 
follows that the keeping quality will not be lacking, ])rovid\ng the utensils emjdoyed 
are sterilised before being used. The /operation of milking is sometimes, unfortu¬ 
nately, conducted rather slovenly, and attention is not paid to absolute cleanliness 
in person, practice, and containers; in other words, to personal cleanliness, clean 
milking jiraetices, and clean buckets. 

The practice of 'Svet” milking has nothing to commend it. It is an unclean 
habit, and carries with it attendant evils. milking, (luitc aj)art from 

contaminating the milk with harmful bacteria and dirt, is harmful to the cow by 
causing chaj>ped teats and warts. The former results from the practice of allowing 
the animal to leave the milking-shed with wet and sticky teats. That very sore ancl 
annoying skin complaint known to most dairymen as ‘^milk rot^’ is another evil 
effect of ^ * wet ’ ’ milking. 

After one has had years of inspection work making notes of observations of the 
various phases an<l ojierations of (lairying, one is able to come to a quick decision 
as to w'hether “wet” or “dry” milking is ])ra<*lised in any ])articular dairy, by 
examining the ])ush-rods of the bails, division rails, leg-ropes, and milking stools for 
milk incrnstations. Th(»se incrustations are silent but strong witnesses to the unclean 
habit of “wet” milking. In every instance where investigations have been made 
to ascertain the cause of the high bacterial count in the milk sam]>les taken by the* 
Department of Public Health, T have found that “wet” milking has been the under¬ 
lying cause of the trouble. In no single instance have T been called upon to investi¬ 
gate' on a farm where “dry” milking is practised. This alone should be sufficient 
to induce those dairy farmers who “wet” milk to adopt the more hygenic “dry” 
process. Before milking starts, the udder, teats, and Hanks of the cow^ should be 
brushed. This should not be looked upon as sui)erfluous, but as a very wdse precau¬ 
tion, and should take no longer than is necessary to clean one's hands. If the udder 
and its attendant jiarts are encrusted with hard dirt, it is necessary to clean them 
with warm water—not cold, as is usually the case. The quicker action of warm 
water in the removal of dirt, and consequently the saving of time, shoubl Ix' sufficient 
inducement to the dairy farmer to always ]>rovide a supply of warm water for this, 
purpose. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS EXHIBITION. 

ADDRESS BY THE MINISTER. 

T he Tenth Annual Show of the Butter and (.Mieese Pactory Managers^ and 
Secretaries’ Association was ojjcncd by the Minister for Agriculture and Stock 
(Mr. H. P. Walker) on 19th June, at the Hamilton C.kdd Stores. 

The show was a great success, both as regardy the (juality of tlu‘ exhibits and the 
number of entries, while the attemlancc of those interested in the dairying industry 
was larger than it had been for some years. 

Introducing the Minister, Mr. W. S. Hartley, South Burnett Po-operative Dairy 
Company, remarked that Mr. Walker had been connected with the dairying industry 
for many yt^ara. Those engaged in that industry would find in him a sympathetic 
friend, who would, at all times, do eveiythiug to advance their interests. 

Mr, Walker, after commenting on the tremendous amount of minute work the 
judges had to do, and the care and discretion which they had to exercise in forming 
their conclusions, went on to praise the work done by the Queensland Butter and 
Cheese Factory Managers’ and Secretaries’ Association during the last ten years. 
”You are composed of the best brains that we have in the industry.” he said, 
“and you avail yourselves of anything that is to be gained from a visit of experts 
from the South. By an exchange of ideas and the carrying out from time to time 
of these competitions, particularly under existing conditions, w^hen there are such a 
large number of entries of the very finest quality from all over the State, you must 
be doing a tremendous amount of good for tlie industry.” 
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I^eed for Continued Improvement. 

Mr. Walker added that after looking through the exhibition, even although he 
had travelled the world, ho had no hesitation in saying he had never seen keener 
competition. If only the exhi})ition were sent home to the old country, and x)laced 
ill a warehouse in Tooley street, it would command the respect of all of the experts 
there, and probably of the wa)rld. Naturally, after seeing the exhibits, the question 
arose: ‘‘Is it possible to im))rove upon the effortsAt the present time they 
might be inclined to say, “Almost impossible.^’ That statement, however, had been 
uttered many years ago, but since then they had iinjiroved their exhibits to such an 
extent that to-day butter was entered which was almost unbeatable, and cheese 
w'as on view which the jmlgc’ sai<! was the best lu* had ever judged. It was only 
a few’ years since past(*urisation came in, but look what it had done for the industry. 

They now had butter second to none in the world, and much of that improvement 
ill quality was due to jiasteurisation, which was introduced only fourteen or fifteen 
years ago. lie wanted to say that they had to go on improving their product until 
they were in a, jiosition to say that Australia was the best butter-jiroducing country 
in the worhl from a (juality jioint of view. They, too, had to remember that they 
had not yet reache<l the maximum amount it was possible to produce. When the lands 
now vacant were occupied, and herd-testing was universally adopted, they would find 
that the industry now w’as only in its infancy. It was their duty as citizens to 
develop Australia so that it would carry at least twice the population of to-day, and 
could produce two or three times the amount of produce it was jiroducing to-day. 


Problem of Wood Taint. 

Mr. Walker recalled the words of Mr. Proud, that wood taint was the curse 
of the industry on the other side. ‘*Wc have got to sit dow’n as directors of our 
respective companies and take notice of a man like him,” he said. “We must work 
with one common object in view, to rectify that trouiilc. If wc cannot remedy 
the trouble as laymen or butter managers, then we will have to go to the department, 
which I can assure you will be ]»repared to help in overcoming this defect. In no 
circumstances must wo have a continuance of this particular defect.” The Minister 
said he was particularly jdeased with the magnificent display. He congratulated 
the Kingaroy factory on winning the Australian chamjiioiiship in butter, and the 
Nanango factory on taking the Queensland championship. Although those two 
.companies had won the big prizes, the Goombiingee factory had created history by 
winning five firsts and a second. In the cheese section, he desired to congratulate 
Westbrook on winning the Australian ehampionshi]), and Mioola on winning the 
Queensland championship. 


THE MILKING MACHINE—ITS CARE AND OPERATION. 

At the Third Annual Conference of imnnbers of the New South Wah*s Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau for the. South Coast and Monaro Districts, held at Bega (New South 
Wales) recently, Mr. Stan Solomon (Candolo) read a paper on the care and operation 
of milking maeliines, and the conference was so cionvinced of its practical nature 
that it is thought worth while quoting rather fully, as follows:—It is now over 
thirteen years since I first became acquainted with milking machines, and from 
exfierionce I am convinced that the greatest factor governing success with a milking 
jdant is absolute cleanliness. For this purpose water is required in large quantities, 
and provision should therefore be made to ensure li jilentiful supfily. 

First, T will endeavour to clear up a point on whiidi there is a great deal of 
misunderstanding, viz., the spread of niammitis through the herd by the machine. 
True, this is (piite possible, but only by carelessness on the part of the dairy farmer. 
The examination of a few squirts of milk drawn from the cow by hand before fitting 
the cups on the teats will safeguard against putting the machine on an affected cow. 
Such cows should be returned to the waiting yard and later milked by hand. The 
milk drawn from the cows for examination is no great loss, as the first milk drawn 
from a cow contains very little butter-fat. It is likely to be contaminated with 
bacteria, and it is perhaps best rejected even if it is known definitely that the cow 
is healthy. 

Mammitis can be spread through a herd by careless hand milkers just as readily 
as by machines. If an affected cow is milked and the milker continues milking other 
cows without thoroughly scouring his hands, he is taking the trouble along wiSi him. 
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Affected cows should be left until last au<l luilked into an old bucket kept for this 
purpose only. This prevtmts the germ-laden milk from reaching the floor. The habit 
^(of allowing this milk to reach the floor of the bails is all too .common. A breeding 
ground is thus created for germs of a contagious nature, which are picked up by the 
-cows^ feet and carried to the pastures, where they gain entrance to the cow^s system. 

A four-cow plant may be handled efficiently by three capable people. Two need 
do nothing other than strip the milked cows, while tluj third party keeps the cows 
y^arded, bails them, w^ashes the teats and udders, and changes the machines from cow 
to cow as re(pnred. An alternative working system is for the entire staff* to strip 
and attend to their own machines. The extra bail allows room to shift around. 
Waste of time must not be tolerated, or it will be reflected in increased fuel bills and 
general wear and tear. The work is fast but not heavy, and being soon finished the 
cows are at liberty to s])en(l much more time in the ijastures inst('ad of standing 
about the yards. 

Immediately after eacli milking the machine must be properly washed. Remove 
the rubber plug from the eml of the main milk pipe. This admits a rush of air 
into the pipe and draws along any milk left there and delivers it to the separator vat. 
Next, each set of cups must l)e scrubbed externally to remove all dirt from them, 
which if left W'ould be drawn up into the machine during the next W’ashing and cause 
-contamination. Then obtain a supply of cold water, about one gallon for each 
jiiachine. Replace the plug in the ]>ix)e again, and commencing at the bail farthest 
from the releaser, ])laee the machines, one at a time, into tlie water, which is drawn 
through the pipes. It is a good plan to keej> lifting the machine from the water to 
uallow it to clear itself; the bubbling action thus set uj) has an added cleansing effect 
also. The same ojierations are carried out, using boiling water to which a handful 
of washing soda has been ad<led. After this, run the ])rush with a long cord attached 
through the main milk pi])e. The Vjicuum <lraws this brush through; the cord is 
necessary when withdrawing. Once a w’eek the cups and fittings should be entirely 
dismantled and thoroughly ch'aned. Any rubbers that are w'orn (»ut can then be 
renewed. 

The r(*l(*aser is also taken down each time and washed with the separator parts. 
About once a week the vacuum or niain air pipe should be washed out, as a small 
<<|uafitity of grease from the ])ulsator slides finds its way into the ])ipe. This does 
not affect the milk, for it is in the [»ump air line and not in direct contact with any 
jnilk. To clean this pipe the pulsator drive is disconnected and the pulsators placed 
in the closed’^ position. Next, jdace the small down air pipe into a bucket of 
boiling water containing a little <‘austic soda. This remove's all grease from the pipe 
.and carries it to the vacuiun tank, which is then taken down, emptied, and scrubbed 
■out. The vacuum tank must be taken elown after each milking, and all taps left open 
to allow the free passage of air through tlie jupes. 

This method of cleaning and general care has always been rigidly adhered to 
with my plant, and records over a period of ten years show no butter graded below 
K'hoicest. The cleaning methods mentioned would appear to entail much time and 
trouble, but actually tlie description takes about as long as the daily cleaning, while 
about three hours once a week will see the dismantling through. 

A 4 h.p. engine is used. This is more than necessary for ordinary purposes. An 
•engine from J to .‘lA h.p. will drive a milking plant and separator comfortably. It is 
-convenient, however, to have an engine capable of operating the sei)arator at the same 
time as the milking machine, for it is a. groat saving of time and money to comiflete 
the separating at the same time as the milking. 

The cows have always behaved fpiietly and contmitedly while being milked 
with the machine. The av(»rage returns over i^eriods of machine milking compare 
most favourably with similar ]>eriods of hand milking. I believe if a cow is made 
-comfortable and contented, a machine does not affect the production adversely. 

I find the machine costs, on an average, £57 ])er annum for general maintenance, 
.about £36 10s. being the cost of kerosene fuel. This is based on one tin of kerosene 
for every five days, 10s. per tin being the present ])rice. If ]>owTr kerosene is 
purchased in quantities of I or 4 ton lots this cost is reduced considerably. Approxi¬ 
mately £6 and £5 per annum is exi>ended on benzine and lubricating oils, respectively. 
The benzine is used for starting the engine. The balance, about £9, is expended on 
rubbers and other replacements. Teat cuj) inflations last from three to four months, 
•claw tubes from six to nine months, wiiilo the main 33-incli milk tubes and vacuum 
•tubes have an average life of about four years. 
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To give best results ii machine must not work with more than 15 inches of 
vacuum; about 14 inches is the usual working reading. In the air pipe there is a 
relief valve to control the vacuum suction. The stem of this valve must be oiled 
ot?casionally to prevent sticking. If the vacuum suddenly drops below 14 inches it 
is sure evidence of a leakage of air. Commonly this happens while a machine is being 
changed, but this loss can be avoided as one Iwcomes experienced at changing. A 
constant leakage may be Tracejfl t(» an old swollen rubber ring in the releaser prevent¬ 
ing the flap valves closing properly. If all rubber connections are found to be in 
good condition and the vacimm still shows a low reading, the spring on the relief 
valve may have weakened and become loose. This can be reniediccl by screwing down 
the spring until the gauge reads correctly. Jf the gauge is too high the spring, of 
course, must be loosened. The inflations are best kept tight; the machine then stays 
on diflitmlt cows considerably better, and, the milk is drawn more rapidly. A tin of 
water and clean cloth should be ])rovided in each bail for washing the udders and 
teats of the cows. 

For the man who is short of labour or desires to reduce the wages list the machine 
solves tile problem. Jf it di8])enses with the labour of only one man, it ])ays to have 
the machine. Added advantages are the more congenial working conditions, and the 
Iiroduction of a cl<*aner and superior quality milk. The milk is cleaner, for it is 
under cover from the time it leaves the cow until it imters the vat. This difference 
is noticeable in the bowl of the separator. 

During the discussion which followed, Mr. E. H. Filmer said, that Mr. Solomon ^s 
advice was always of the soundest nature, and, what was more, he always practised 
what he preached. For years Mr. Solomon had been noted as the supfilier of the best 
cream to the Biinbaya factory. 

The (piestion was raised as to whether machine or hand milking was the more 
economical during the slack winter period. It was generally admitted that milking 
by hand was perhaps quicker and less costly during those months when only a 
comparatively few cows were in milk. 

In answer to a query, Mr. Solomon said that he preferred a kerosene engine 
because of the chcai)iu*ss of the fuel, but agreed that a petrol engine was cleaner. 
He would not like to recommend one type of machine in ])reference to another. 


YOUNG FARMERS AT THE BRISBANE SHOW. 

ANNUAL CAMP. 

The Department of Public Instruction is considering the preparation of an 
exhibit for the forthcoming Royal National Association's Show in August. 

Last year the display was indicjitive of the <le])artnient’s a<*tivities generally. 
This year, in view of the growing interest in country districts in the Home Project 
Club scheme, it is proposed to make a display which will afford the public an insight 
into the nature and i^urpose of that particular secticii of the department’s activities. 
In 1928, in conneetioii with the Annual Show^, the Royal National Association estab¬ 
lished a farm boys’ camp, the members of which were nominated by the schools 
participating in the schools’ agricultural home project movement, and an interesting 
and instructive week was spent in Brisbane by the selected members, addresses being 
given by prominent citizens, agricultural and stock experts. 

This year a camp will again be held, and to attend it a selection of the most 
efficient members of school project clubs will be made from all the clubs operating 
in the country. In the pavilion will be displayed an exhibit appropriately displaying 
models suggestive of the interest, knowledge, and practical skill displayed, which 
has earned for these selected club members the privilege of attending the Show as the 
guests of the Royal National Association. 

The possibility of showing models of the ivork of these schoolboy members of 
these agricultural project clubs is now being considered, and it is hoped that an 
interesting exhibit will be staged. 
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Photo.: Dept, of Public Imtmcti(m.\ 

Plate 36. —Pig Club Members at a Country Show. 

Not the least enthusiastic exhibitors at some of the Country Shows are members of 

t he local School Pig Club. 



Photo.: Dept, of Public In tructfon.l 

Plate 37. —The Boy and His Prize. 

This earnest young Pig Club member is proud of his fine exhibit. 
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Photo.: Dept, of PuhUe Innlrurtion.} 

Plate 38. The Piude ok the Yoong Queenklamo Dairy People. 

Homo Project Scliernos arc becoming increasingly popular in Queensland Country 
Schools. Scholars voluntarily form the cjlubs under the supervision of trained 
instructors who are enthusiastic stockmen. The projects embrace Pig Clubs, Calf 
Clubs, Poultry Clubs, Maize Clubs, and Fruit-Packing Clubs. 



Photo.: Dept, of Public Instruction.] 

Plaik 39. —The “Day ok Judgment” for Calf Club Members. 

A typical scene in a country school ground when the fortunate animals, the object 
of tho unremitting care of anxious, yot proud young owners for so many weeks, are 
paraded for tho critical and impartial scrutiny of kindly judges. 
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STERILITY IN BREEDING SOWS. 

E. J. SHELTON, Il.D.A., Senior Jnstructor in Kaisinjy. 

We have recently receiver! many in<|uiries on tlie subject (►£ sterility or 
barrenness in soWvS, of which the following is typical:— 

‘*1 have two Berkshire sows and one boar w’liich have been specially selected 
from a leading stinl as foundation stock for iny Berkshire herd. These pigs arc now 
nearly eighteen months’ old, but nj> to the present the sows have had no litters, 
and they have not shown any inclination to breed. They are running in a 2-acre 
paddock, soinetiines with the boar and sometimes ai)art, but the boar does not seem 
to have any inclination to breed either. T think the pigs have been handled correctly 
though for siome months during the summer both boar and sows were rather fat, 
but during recent months they have been out grazing and are not overfat now. 
What J should like* to know is, is there any way of inducing sexual activity, and is 
it ;iny use carrying these* animals on any longer?’^ 

The following ausw’er was supplied:— 

A great many of the cases <ef sterility ami barrenness in ])igs are due to the 
animals being overfat and lazy. There are many instances also in which the boar 
is too fat and lacking vigour. Tt is unfortunate that many strains of l)igs, 
particularly ])urebred ]»igs, have been practically ruined through being kej't in a 
very fat show comlition for exhibition purposes over lengthy jieriods; it is equally 
unfortunate that many of their ])rogeny suffer as a result and fail to breed satis¬ 
factorily if they breed at all. These conditions can very largely be overcome by 
reducing the condition, first by lessened diet, by the use of green foods, and also by 
conqiulsory and regular exercise. Fr(*qnent doses of R]»sr:m salts should be given, 
using froju two to four tmiice ]uickets per dose in half a i>int of warm "water, 
preferably as a drench first thing in the morning or in the food. The pigs should 
1)0 coinp(*lled to hunt for part of their living over reasonably large, well-gras.sed j)ig 
])a<ldocks (an acre or more in area). (ire(*n foods (hieerne, elover, sorghums, 
jminpkiiis, rape, and barley), root crops (sweet potatoes and artichokes, &c,) are 
suggested. Some eases of liarreimess arc due to septic inflammation of the womb, 
the result of germ infection due to stock lieing kept in unclean sties, and to boars 
stTving clean sow's after having bred to sows suffering from infectious diseases of 
the womb. In these cases, and in all cases where the sow will not hold to the sevvici* 
of the boar, it is advised to syringe the uterus with a solution of one tablesjioonfiil 
of salt in one pint of sterile water, i.e., water that has been boiled and that has 
been allowed to cool down to blood heat. If this dot's not give satisfactory results, 
try 20 grains of jiermangaiiate of jiotash in om* j)int of sterile water at blood heat, 
and follow up with a salt solution every day for three days before service. During 
treatment also give Ejisoin «alts as a ]»urgative. It is -advisable also, if at all 
})ossible, to change the boar, using a young vigorous animal. The sows should be 
kept away from the boar until they are ready fur service, and after being stinted 
they should immediately be placed in a ch*an, ilry sty, away from the other pigs, and 
shoiihl b(‘ kept quiet for several hours. If they still seem restless, mate them again 
the following evening ami follow the same practice. Sterility is also often induced 
through the animals l)eing improperly nourished and through their lacking stamina 
and vitality. i . i 

Many sows commence stud duties too young, many boars are also ruined in this 
way; neither should be so used before ten or twelve months old. 

Hereditary influence is also a factor, the progeny of shy breeders (»ften failing 
to breed at all. Injuries to the genital organs of the male are also a frequent 
cause of the sows failing to breed. The boar may have become weakened through 
freipient unsuccessful attempts at service, this C8])ecia!ly so when a young boar is 
running with a lot of full-grown sows. The boar in this case is often punislied 
severely by the sows and kept away from the food trough. It frequently happens 
that a young boar so injured becomes so cowed that he is ever afterwards 
rafraid, and becomes quite effeminate. There are many other causes, too, such as the 
use of improperly balanced rations, diseases of the genital organs of the boar, 
hot, dry seasons, and so on. 

The remedy lies in the removal of the cause wherever that is possible and in 
-culling out unsatisfactory breeders. Satisfactory si>ecifics for the treatment of pigs 
that are unsatisfactory breeders are well advertised. In a general way, however, 
•we do not recommend the use of medicinal agents for tlie juirjiose indicated. 
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SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION FOR PI6 FARMERS. 

AT GATTON COLLEGE, 10th TO 21st JUNE, 1029. 

E. J. 8IIELTON, H.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Baising. 

Discussing matters associated with the Second Annual School of Instruction to 
Pig Farmers, members of this school referred to the opportunities thus offered as an 
immense success; a grand opportunity for getting together; an educational treat 
for both young and old; and a school at which farmers in increasing numbers from 
every part of the State should endeavour to be present. 

As at last year’s function the school was again conducted at the Queensland 
Agricultural High School and College, Gatton, the scheme being a co-operative one, 
organised by officers of the Departments of Agriculture and Stock and Public 
rnstruetion. 

The school rejiresents the most important functiem of its kind in the pig 
industry throughout Australia, and is destined to become of increasing importance 
as its inemliorship groivs and more people become informed of its possibilities. In 
age the members of the school ranged from a lad of fourteen years (Arthur Mills), a 
member of the Gilstoii State School Pig Club, on the South Coast, to Mr. E. Itill 
and Mr. B. G. Wilson, experienced and successful farmers from the Beaudesert and 
Bosewood districts, with farmers of varying ages and experiences between making- 
up the balance. It is the ])rincipal .school of its typo iu the Commonwealth, though 
Fanners^ Winter Schools, at which special lectures and demonstrations on pig raising 
are given, have been a feature* in the Southern States for some years. 

At this Scliool of Instruction, Pig Baising in all its different branches is the 
special subject studied, though a perusal of the programme indicates that there are 
a wide range of subjects for study and inquiry, and quite a number of lectures 
and demonstrations on allied subjects with lecturers drawn both from Government 
Departments and from business enterprises. 

Those present at the school were drawn from districts extending from Millaa 
Millaa on the Atherton Tableland, to Gilston, via Nerang, on the South Coast, 
Brigalow and Dalby districts in tbe West, and from other areas in the Central and 
Southern of Queensland. A number of college students attended some of 

the lectures, while several university students were also jiresent when subjects of 
special importance were being discussed. 

Pig Production. 

In his opening address the Principal of the College, Professoi* J. K. Murray, 
B.A., B.Sc., N.D.D., officially welcomed the students on behalf of the Departments 
of Public Instruction and Agriculture and Stock. College life and routine were 
ilealt with in detail and the visiting students were invited to dine with the college 


Nominal Boll for Plate 40. 

Front Jtow (left to right)— 

B. G. Wilson (Bo.sewood) ; E. J. Shelton, H.D.A. (Senior Instructor in Pig 
Baising, Dejiartment of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane); Professor .1. K. 
Murray (Principal, Gatton College); A. J. Mackenzie (Instructor in Animal 
Husbandry, Gatt-oii College); Walter Baker (Cbairmau of Pig School 
Committee, Greenmount). 

Second Bow (left to right) — 

Arthur Mills (Gilston); W. Koehler (Yamsion) ; Fred, Davison (North Arm); 
G. Muller (Brigalow); E. Hutchinson (Staff at College). 

Thwd Bow (left to right)— 

A. Muller (Brigalow) ; Clem Manning (Department of Agriculture and Stock, 
Brisbane); Noel Harding (Flaxton); D. F. L. Skerman (Kaimkillenbun). 

Fourth Bow (left to right)— 

E. Betchford (Millaa Millaa): M. Lyndon (Worongary); Bobt. Turpin 
(Manly); Alex. Davidson (Brisbane); B. M. Moffatt (Tarome); E. Hill 
(Beaullesert); J. Woodward (College). 

Bade Bow (left to right)— 

Noel Muspratt (Littlemore); C. W. Bowden (Gilston); J, Canty (College); 
T. Friis (College); Otto Lohiuja (College). 

Absent — K, D. Jc boston (Kingaroy) and G. A, Salisbury, 
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T^hoto.: T. Harris.] 

Plate 40. —Gathering of Pig Farmers at the School of Instruction, Gatton College, Queensland, June, 1929. 

(See page 82.) 
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stiuk'nts and to make the fullest use possible of tlie lecture rooms, library, and 
reading rooms; and to visit other sections of the college, as well as the Pig Section, 
at which he explained more than 300 jdgs were kept, and where an extensive series 
of experiments in the breeding and handling of bacon pigs were in progress. 

Discussing various aspects of the pig industry the Principal sujiplied statistics 
showing the distribution of pigs ttiroughout the Commonwealth, and pointed out 
that the increase in the number of pigs throughout the Commonwealth was steady 
to 1917, when the number of 1,169,365 was the total for the Commonwealth. This 
million decreased somewhat, but passed the million again in 1925. In that year the 
number of pigs in Queensland was about 200,000, in Victoria well over 300,000, and 
in New South Wales well over 400,000. The number carried in the United States of 
America and Europe indicated that there should be a marked increase in liog raising 
in the Commonwealth. Jn other parts of the world, notfibly in the United States, 
the growth of maize and the raising of pigs have followed closely together. In fact, 
during the war years, when lard was required in large quantities, the United States 
fixed tlie price of pigs on the basis of value of 13 bushels of maize, this value being 
expected to encourage the use of maize for pork ))rodiK*tion. Queensland’s conditions 
make it the greatest maize State of the Commonwealth, maize being a summer- 
growing cro]), and Queensland enjoying Mimnu'r rains. This was also a great 
dairying coiint?*y, and th(‘re were no two better foodstuffs for i)ig breeding than 
separated milk and maize. 

Economics of the Industry. 

The rises and falls in the vohimo of pig production were more sensitive to price 
fluctuations than w'as for instance, orcliard j)rodu(*tioii. This followed from the 
ability of the farmer to increase or deci*ease production rapidly owing to the 
prolificacy of swine. A satisfactory market price was then a major controlling factor 
in production. The export market undoubtedly existed but the price receiv(*d was 
not encouraging. It was well to remember that an increase of profit could be 
e<|uany as well obtained from decreased c(»st of production as from an increased 
market, Studies in the costs of iiroduction at s«'hools like this could d(^ a great 
deal of good and effect a national service. The discusvb'us (tf inq rovenu'uts in faru) 
management indicate that very often crossbreds give the b(‘st cconomit' returns ;nul 
suit the market requirements. Information regarding the balaiK'ing of rations and 
the lowering of their cost, details of crossing and gradiiig of pigs, tin cart* of 
the sow and her litter—all these could greatly hel]) in didtrinining tlu' cost (rf 
production. Notes on the requirements of marketing and tlie eo-opi‘rative efforts to 
handle the output might indicate ways in which the farmer helps himself by ludfiing 
others. The industry should be careful not to adoj>t scliemes which encourage faulty 
methods and inefficiency. 

Promo tl)n of Efllciency. 

Professor Murray concluded his lecture by jiointing out that not only must there 
follow an increase in efficiency through the experiments in pig br(*eding at the 
college, but also through making full use of the great mass of knowleilge already 
available but sadly neglected. Uc believed that sucli schools for the assistance of 
farmers were a most iinjiortant activity of an agricultural college. 

Mr. E. J. Shelton, H.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Raising, and Mr. Mackenzie, 
Lecturer in Animal Husbandry, at the college, also welcomed the visiting farmers and 
forecasted a very useful term of association with the college and its staff. 


Syllabus. 

The syllabus was a comprehensive 
Subject. 

Agricultural Education 
Microbes .. .. 

Principles of Feeding 

Economic Phases of the Industry ., 

] )e8cription of Breeds .. 

Design and Construction of Piggeries 

(General Care of Pigs 

Tiidging 

Results of Cross Breeding . . 
I^reparation of Pigs for Show and 

Market . 

Fodder Crops .. 


one, and included the following;— 

Lecturer. 

Professor J. K. Murray, B.A., B.Se., 
N.D.D., Princi]>al of the C/^dlcg . 


Mr. E. »T. Shelton, IT.D.A., Senior 
Instructor in Pig Raising. 


J 

.. College Staff*. 
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Anatomy .. .. .. .. \ 

Diseases of the Pig .. .. .. ] 

improvement of Breeds .. .. i 

Physiology . . .. . . . . [ 

Administration of Medicine's .. | 

l*ost Mortem Examinations . . J 

Commercial Pig Earming .. 

More Money in the Enrimr’s Pocket 

F*aper oji Pig Hygit'rie 

Parm Book and Record Keeping .. 

Soils. 

Disinfectants . . .. . . 

Tuberculosis in Pigs . . ) 

Marketing Pigs 
Pig (Mubs 

Australian Stud Pig Breeders’ Society .. 
Address by Mr. ErncMt Baynes 
Agricultural 7^<*onomi(‘s 

Demonstration of A'alue of Various ^nt« 
of Bacon 


Major A. A. Mackenzie, Lecturer in 
Animal Husbandry. 

Mr. R.. C. Watson. 

Mr. J. F. F. R(‘id, Bditor of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. II. U. (Jheescinan, Senior Slaughter¬ 
ing lns]»ector, Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Stock. 

Mr. J. Tl. Woodward, Senior Clerk, 

(Queensland Agricultural High Scliool 
and College. 

Mr. C. J. Saunders, AI.Sc., B.E., 

.\.A.(M., Principal, Technical College, 
l])swich. 

Mr. (1. J. Pound, Covernment Bac¬ 

teriologist. 

Mr. Ceo. Setch, Marburg. 

Mr. A. C. Aitchison, Oganiser of 

Agricultural Projects, Depaitment of 
Public Instruction. 

Air. Percy ('am])bell. President of tla^ 
Queensland Branch. 

I*resident, Royal National Agricultural 
Association. 

.Mr. Ij. R. ATaegregor, Director of Market¬ 
ing, DepJirtmcnt of Agriculture and 
Stock. 

Mr. A. B. .Anderson, of J. C. Hutton’s 
Propri<‘tary, Limited. 


Visit to Bacon Factories, 

On the occasion of tin* visit by the party of farmers and college students 
numbering forty-five to the (Queensland Co-otK*rative Bacon .Association Ltd. factory 
at Murarric and Alessrs, Koggitt A ones, Pty. Ltd. factory at 0.xley (both bacon) 
curing and canning establishments), the visitors were hospitably received and were 
shown every possible courtesy. They were given the oi)portuiiity of inspecting the 
several sections of the ]danta, noting the treatment of }»igs from the time they 
arrived by train or road from farmers throughout the State, to the time they were 
slaughtered and converted into innumerable appetising products. The party was 
particularly impressed by the immensity of the business and with the up-to-date 
system adopted at these factories, and in the eflicient and t xpeditious handling of the 
factory products. At Foggitt Jones, Pty. Ltd. a dis])lay of no fewer than forty-five 
lines of canned delicacies was on view in addition to other fresh and preserved 
products. Luncheon .and afternoon tea were provided at these functions, pork 
products being a special feature of the merai. 

At Murarrie. 

In a short address Mr. J. A. Heading, Uhairmun of Directors of the Queensland 
Ck)-operative Bacon Association Ltd. at Murarrie, w(*]coined the party of farmers 
and students and emj)hasised the importance (if farmers visiting the factories at 
which their pigs were treated, s(» that they would become more conversjint with the 
classification and grading of the animals and carcases and with methods of 
manufacture and distribution. 

Mr. Heading thought the building up of co-operative bacon factories owned 
and financed entirely by the farmers should eugcn<ler a pride in the heart of every 
producer, especially as in this case, the factory had ojily been established fourteen 
years. He explained tliat the co-operative factories w'ere run entirely in the interests 
of the farmers resident in the State and pigs were treated, both on behalf of the 
shareholders and other suppliers, the resultant profits being utilised both for payment 
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of bonuses as well as for providing funds for finj^,r\cing extensions of operations, and 
in making provision for future years. 

He dealt with the type and (piality of the jdgs niarkete<l and was jiroud to say 
there had bt?eii a marked improvement in this regard in reeent years. There were, 
he said, unfortunately, still a number of pigs cuining forward that were not suited 
to the requirenumts of the curer, ami the treatment of these ineurreii a heavy loss on 
the factory. It was a fact, he added, that the consumers as a body were much more 
particular now-U'days than they were in years gone by. The housewife wanted i>rirae 
(pialitv, fleshy pork, bacon, and ham, and she did not want it too lat, nor would it 
suit if it were too lean, and there w'as but little sale for heavy weight meat of any 
<3escription. it therefore behoved everybody to take a keen interest in the business 
■so that they could give the consumers the article they required and were ijrejiared to 
i>ay for in increasing quantity. 

If this could be done it would mean more money in the farmers^ jiocket and 
greater profits in the process of manufacture, (lood seasonal conditions, ho explained, 
often resulted in farmers holding the pigs tem long on their farm and then 
marketing them in an overfat condition. I’his was a means of utilisation of greater 
quantities of farm foods, but fanners should remember that marked demands were 
more stable than seasons. They should, therefore, aim continuously at marketing 
at prime weight and in medium condition, pigs showing a larger proi)orti()n of lean 
meat than fat. 

Development of the Industry. 

He stressed the extent to which the industry hml developed in recent yi*ars, but 
emphasised that market requirements were also changing, and there was littxe 
likelihood of a return to the days when heavy fat ))»eat was in demand. Conditions 
overseas had changed also, tliough the 200 lb. comparatively fat pig was still saleable 
there. Consumers in colder countries could do with a good, thick slice* of fat with 
their bacon and ham, but where warmer climatic conditions prevailed therej was 
and had been a decided tendency to reject the fat in favour of more lean meat. 

He explained that the Queensland Co-operative Bacon Association was made 
up of 5,000 shareholder suppliers, and about 1,000 more in process of becoming 
shareholders in the concern. He did not think the producers need fear .iivei- 
production so long as the quality of the pigs were maintained. Farmers in every 
|>ortion of the Htate had actually proved in their own factories that they could 
produce and market stock of desirable quality at lucrative x^rices, and he urged them 
to give a greater consideration to the matters such as WTre being stressed at the 
jiig school and by the various marketing organisations. More than £2,000 were 
recently spent at Murarrio in improveinents and still further additions were 
contemplated. 

He also emphasised the iinportaiiee of strict attention to cleanliness and 
sanitation, with a view to reducing losses and ridding their farms of disease. He 
lioped the various schemes for providing instruction for both senior and junior 
farmers would expand, until every jmrtion of the Htate was iirovidcd for and every 
fanner fully informed as to the iiuportanec of jiroducing clean, healthy pigs. 

Theory and Practice. 

Mr. A. .J. Mackenzie thanked the association, on behalf of the college, for the 
opportunity the party had enjoyed of seeing the o])eratioii of the factories. The 
college, he said, could teach the theory, but it remained for the factories to 
demonstrate the practical aspect from the killing floor to the consumer's plate. 

Mr. Shelton also thanked tlic directors and management for their courtesy and 
hospitality, and explained that there were fanners present from many distant 
portions of the State. He hoped farmers would busy themselves and ask as many 
(luestions as possible with a view to gaining greater knowledge. He, also hojied that 
at future schools similar opportunities would he provided, for thus bringing farmers 
and their sons together. 

Mr. Walter Baker, chairman of the Pig School Committee, thanked the directors 
and staff on behalf of the farmers and felt sure that much good would result from 
the visits. 

At Oxley. 

At the Oxley Factory the party wore met by Mr. F. W. Martin, representing 
the Proprietary Bacon, ifactories of Queensland. Mr. Waters, of Foggitt Jones, 
Pty, Ltd., Mr. White, foreman of the Oxley Factory, and Mr. Shand, foreman of 
the Canning Department, and were shown over the whole of the plant, ineluding 
that portion of the works where cattle are treated in increasing numbers each year. 
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Back at the College. 

In the course of an address Mr. George Setcli, of Marburg, a prominent local 
farmer and a director of long standing at the Queensland Co-operative Bacon 
Association Limited, referred to his experiences during visits to countries overseas, 
where pigs are marketed in far greater numbers than is the case in Australia. Ho 
also stressed the value of the production of pigs of correct type and quality, and 
the' utilisation on the farm of as much of the farm produce as possible. He stated 
that in his experience over a long period of years he had marketed thousands of 
pigs at a profit. To do this he had utilised food produced on his own property 
and had not sold a bag of corn or a bale of hay, except as pigs on the hoof or cream 
in the can. He recommended all present to aim at reducing coats of production by 
more efficient methods and by studying the market conditions at all seasons of 
the year. 

Mr. John Hardcastle, of Dugandan, was unfortunately unable to attend to give 
his address on Weighing and Branding of Pigs, and Mr. F. W. Martin, of Stock 
A'gents Ltd., through indisposition, was compelled to forego the opportunity of 
addressing the gathering as a representative of the Proprietary Bacon Factories, on 
the marketing of pigs. 

Mr. A. B. Anderson, of J. U. Hutton’s Pty. Ltd., gave a short talk on the 
importance of studying the requirements of the consumer. 

A ‘^pork products luncheon” was supplied through the courtesy of the 
Queensland Bacon Curers Association, representing Houthern Queensland Bacon 
Factories. 

In next month's journal several of the interesting papers read in the course of 
the school will be summarised for the benefit of those wlio were unable to attend the 
school. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE JOURNAL. 

Subscribers are reminded that when a cross is placed In the square 
on the first page of the Journal it is an indication that the term of 
their subscription ends with the number so marked, and that it is 
advisable to renew immediately if they desire the retention of their 
names on our mailing list 

To farmers, graziers, hortienltnrists, and Schools of Art the annual 
subscription—one shilling—is merely nominal, and the charge is only 
imposed to cover the cost of postage. To them, otherwise, it is an 
absolutely free issue. Members of agricnltnral and similar societies 
who are not actively engaged In land pursuits are asked to pay five 
shillings a year, while the annual subscription charged to the general 
public is ten shillings. 

Farmers particularly are urged to keep their names on our mailing 
llst^ for through the Journal they may keep themselves well informed 
In respect to the activities of the Department, and other matters with 
which they are directly concerned. Instead of sending just the annual 
subscription along It is suggested that, when renewing It, they do so 
for a longer term. For instance, five shillings would keep their names 
on onr subscribers’ register for five years. By doing this they would 
obviously help to reduce clerical labour as well as avoid the incon« 
venlenee to themselves of posting annually the very small sum 
necessary to keep their names on onr mailing list. 

On another page an order form may be found, and for those whose 
annual subscription is about due what is vnrong with filling it up now 
and posting it direct to the Under Secretary, Department of Agricnltnre 
and Stock! 
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^nscocrs to Correspondents. 

BOTANY. 

Heplies selected from the outgoing; viail of the Ooverninani Botanist, Mr. Cyril 

TFhiic, F.L.fi.:-— 

** Wheat Grass.’* 

S.D. (Oakey)— 

Your specimen is Agropyrum scahrum, a fairly common grass in parts of Queens¬ 
land and New fcrJouth Wales, generally known by the njune of Wheat 
Grass,and always occurring in small patches in the ordinary mixed downs 
pasture. It varies considerably according to the class of soil on which it is 
growing, but on the better-class soils makes a good vigorous growth of rather 
succulent forage relished by stock, and is of value as growing through the 
winter and spring months when other food is scarce. 

‘‘Caustic Creeper” —Euphorbia Drummondiu 

J. J. O’S (Boobin, Groat Northern Kailway)— 

Your specimen is the “(hnistic Creeper”, Euphorhia Drummondii, found in 
practically all the Australian States, and generally regarded as ]>oiHonous to 
stock. “Caustic Creeper” is a name commonly given to it, though in 
Queensland it is just as fre<|uently known by its" botanical name. Reports 
alxnit the poisonous properties of this plant in the past have be<m very 
conflicting, sheep at times having eaten fairly large quantities of it without 
ill effects following, but having more effect on travelling stf)ck than on 
resting sheep or cattle. In New South Wales it has been found recently 
that the i)lant commonly possesses a i)russic-acid-yielding glucoside, but 
though for some years past we have made repeated tests with the Queensland- 
grown specimens, they have always yielded negative results, and the 
symptoms as reported by drovers, &c., are not those of prussic-acid 
poisoning. The general symptoms of j)oi8oning by this jdant are a distinct 
swelling in the head and neck of the affected animals. Sometimes when 
these are particularly large they are opened by shee]»nien and an amber 
colourd fluid exudes. The sheep may recover, but the face has the app(‘ar- 
anc(‘ of having the skin scorched off it. 


Dip for Spraying Horses. 

K.N, (Wellington Point) asks nhat is the maximum [)roportion of phenyle (shee]> 
dip) and water that may be safely used as a wash on a horse troubled with ticks. 
Veterinary Surgeon J. A. Rudd advises:— 

T find Cooper ^s (battle Dij) best for spraying horses. One ounce of C,o(q»er’s 
Dip to one gallon of water makes a strength of 1 to 160. 1 have 
sprayed a horse at a strength of 1 to 150 with Cooper’s Dip once 
every seven days for tw’o years without any harmful results. One ounce 
of Cooper’s Dip to seven and a-half pints of rain water will make tliis 
strength, and hand-washing is not advisable. Spraying is the better metbo<b 
and should be practised' when using Cooper’s Dip. T have seen some bad 
results caused by hand-washing at this strength. 


Australian Grapes in Canada. 

D.G. (Stanthorpe)— 

The Australian grapes consigned to Vancouver by the s.s. “Niagara” were of 
the Obanez variety, and were packed at the Griffith (N.8.W.) Producers’ 
Co-operative sheds under the supervision of Mr. V. C. Williams, a director 
of the company, and shipped on or about 11 th April last. 

The cases used were three-quarter bushel with a centre division, aud were made 
of white American case wood (spruce or hemlock). 

At the time of packing the fruit was on the green side, and was allowed to wilt 
until the berries showed signs of shrinking; the time allowed for wilting 
varies from two to five days, according to the weather conditions. 
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T1k‘ casos were first lined with j)aiier, a layer of eork plaeed in the hottoni, and 
tlien a layer of grapes, which were covered with (H)rk, and the cork shaken 
well through the bunches. The second layer of fruit was then ]>aeked and 
the case filled with cork dust, care being tak(‘n to see that a reas»>nable 
quantity of cork was between the fruit and the sides of the case. After 
nailing down, two wires were bound round the case. The cases contained 
from 21 lb. to 22 lb. of grapes, and api)roxiniately 4^ lb. of cork dust. 
According to a. Press message from Vancouver of 2nd May, the shijnnent 
arrived in j)erfect condition. The flavour of the fruit was reporter! to be 
excellent, and the price at which they sold on an eager market was Is. (id. 
a lb. 


DIRT AND DIET DEFICIENCY IN PIGS. 

(fOod food, in a fresh state ami fed under cleanly c(mditions, goes long way 
towards j)reHerving health in pigs. 

(Jood tood means food which in the total has all tiie elements of nutrition. 
Pigs, like other animals, must have a })roper proportion ('f such mineral substances 
as lime and ])hosj)horus for th(‘ building of their frami‘s, and especially is such 
a sufticiency im])()rtant in the ciise of breeding sows—neglect to ensure it i\*sult.s in 
Iwid litters and poor growdh. There are strong indications that mineral deficiency 
is the factor responsible for a number of those conditions ilescribed as ]»ara1ysis, 
and it is also intimately associated with rickets. 

l)efici(*ncy of lime and phosphorus can be repaired by tin* addition to the food 
of, say, half an ounce (alsmt a deH.sert spoonful) daily of st(‘rilised bonemeal. A 
supjily of wood ash and <‘harcoal, to which a little snl]»lmr and salt have been 
added, is also appreciated by the young pigs, and supplies any shortagi* in the mineral 
eonstituents of their food. 

The j)ig is well adaptcal for tin* ilisposal of many wastt‘ loods oT th<‘ housidiold, 
farm, (»rehard, and <lairy, but unless th(‘S(* foods are in a sound and wholesome 
condition serious troubles may bo eansed )»y tladr iis(\ and the (juality and marktd 
value of the carcase may suffer. Hconrs and inllannm.tion of the stomach and bowads 
arc usually due to incorrect and filthy feeding. Food siuh as swill, skim milk, and 
buttermilk which is stored in old tanks, casks, ainl like rece))tnclos is liable to cause 
similar trouble if no effort is made to k(‘e]) the vessels in a sanitary condition. 

Strict cleanliness with regard to vats, troughs, and other feeding utensils is 
essential. Tbieaten food should be removed, and the troughs cleaned before another 
supply is given. Wlierc swill and hotel refuse is collected for food it should be 
fed before it becomes soured, since there is great danger of poisoning from soured 
swill. Ill addition, it should always be boiled before use. 

Pruitt vegetables, and root criqis wdien rotting are also a comimm source of 
digestive derangement, w’hilst maize fed in a mouldy condition may cause poisoning 
and nervous disorders. The danger of .sickness may be lessened in all tlu'se case's 
by boiling the food before giving it to the pigs'. 

Pamphlets of interest to pig farmers arc available free on api)lication to the 
Uneler Secretary, Department e)f Agriculture, William stre'el, Brisbane. 


ANIMAL MANURES. 

Farmyarei manures are solid and liepiid e^xcreda frenn animals, and form one of 
the unive'rsNl manures useel by most gardeners—e*omjdete for all purposes in horti- 
euture. It must, however, be used with care and intelligeiua*. in some places 
where large and cheap supjjiies are availafilo, the soil is saturated with manure. 

The greater the (piantity of manure incorporated w^th the soil, the greater the 
necessity for plenty of fresh air to bring about dteornposition and ultimately 
humus. Now', if a soil has not Ix'cn deeply dug or trenched, and it happens to be of 
a heavy nature, it is possible that the rains will not pass away readily; then the 
manure* begins to get sour, fresh air, with its oxygen is dri\en out, carbonic acid gas 
develops too freely, and the beneficial bacteria are suffocated or annihilated by their 
enemies, which come into being owing to the lack of fresh air. 

To avoid these troubles the soil should be Avell and dec])ly dug, and wheiievcu’ 
extra large quantities of manure are used, the soil should be afterwards dressed wdth 
lime to keep it in a sweet condition. 
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Qeneraf J^oies. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Messrs. A. H. Corry, M.R.C.V.8., E. Baynes^ P. Short, and Jas, Sprott have 
been appointed Members of the Southern District Stallion Board. Major Cory will 
act as Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. J, H. Gregory, of Melbourne^ has b(*cn appointed Instructor in Fruit 
Packing, on probation for a period of six months. 

The following have been appointed Assistant (^ane Testers for the forthcoming 
sugar season, at the mill set out opposite each:— 

Miss O. Knight, Bingeni: Mr. T. F. Corbett, Marian; Mr. C. H. Humphreys, 
Moreton; Mr. H. T. Whitcher, Maryborough; 
and Miss E. Rowe has been a])pointed to Millaquin Mill instead of to Marian Mill as 
previously approved. 

The resignation of Mr. 1). A. Parker, of Eungella, Mackay, as Officer under 
the Animals and Birds Acts has been accepted as tendered. 

Mr. J. Eegg, D.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.B., Townsville, has been appointed (Chairman of 
the Northern Opossum Board, vice Mr. W. R. Holmes, transferred. 

It has been approved that Messrs. E. T. Lewin and 8. C. Allan, Inspectors of 
8tock, be attached to Julia Creek and Cloncurry Districts, respectively. 

Mr. Thomas Lfiw, of Arawee, Adavale, has been appointed Government Repre¬ 
sentative on the Adavale Dingo Board, vice Mr. F. B. Rutledge, resigned, and 
Mr. R. E. Gibson has been appointed a member of the Board, vice Mr. W. Ilazlett, 
resigned. 

The following racnibers of the Police Force have been appointed Inspectors of 
Slaughterhouses:—Acting Sergeant M. Cranitch, Wondai; Constable C. B. 1. 
McNaught, Yaraka; and Constable T. E. Martin. 

Mr. W. J. Sheahiiin has been admitted to the Public Service and appointed 
Inspector of Stock on probation, and will be stationed -in the Helidon district. 

Mr. H. A, Galloway (Clerk, Depositions, Petty Sessions Office, Brisbane), at 
j)resent seconded for duty to the Cliief Secretary’s Office, Brisbane, has been seconded 
for duty to the Chief Office, Department of Agriculture and Stock, as from 6th June, 
1921), and until otherwise determined. 

Mr. A. H. Kiiuth has been appointed trappers’ representative on the Northern 
Opossum Board, vice Mr. A. H. Baumann, and Mr. Thos. Fisher appointed trap])ers^ 
representative on the Northern Coast Opossum Board, vice Mr. Daniel Brophy. 

The following have been ai)pointed C«ane Testers and Assistant Cane Testers for 
the forthecuuing sugar season, and will be stationed at tho Mills set out oj)]>osite 
them:— 

Cane Testers.—Miss 8. Riley, Babinda; Mr. V. F. Worthington, Cattle Creek; 
Mr. C. J. Boiast, Fairymead; Miss I. Palmer, Farlcigh; Mr. T. D. Cullen, 
Gin Gin; Miss A. L. Levy, Isis; Mr. II. Jensen, Inkcrman; Mr. P. Tf. 
(Compton, Marian; Mr. W. J. Richardson, Kalamia; Mr. L. Chadwick, 
Maryborough; Mr, L. G. F. Helbjich, Millaquin; Mips M. T. Smith, 
Moreton; Mr. A. G. Kelly, Mulgrave; Miss D. Maries, Mourilyan; 
Mr. T, Herbert, Mossinan; Mr. C. 11. Jorgensen, Pioneer; Mr. T. V. Breen, 
Pleystowe; Miss F. Parkinson, Proserpine; Miss J. O^Flynn, Qimaba; 
Mr. L. C. Horae, Racecourse; Mr. J. Howard, Rocky Point; Mr. F. C. 
J. Jorss, South Johnstone; Miss E. Christsen, Tiilly; Mr. W. ,J. Mason, 
Bingera; Mr. W. Ahern, Invicta; Miss J. Orr, Mount Ban pie; Miss N. 
Walsh, North Eton; Mr. T. P. Brown, Plane Creek. 

Assistant Cane Testers.—Miss M. A. Lyle, Farleigh; Miss G. Dingle, Tnkerman; 
Mr. G. Tait, Kalamia; Miss D. Bowder, Marian; Miss E. Rowe, Marian; 
Miss M. Whittle, Plane Creek; Miss 0. Humphreys, Pleystowe; Miss A. 
Mullin, Pleystowe; Miss M. A. Morris, Proserpine; Miss M. Orr, Tully. 

Kew Sanctuaries—Islands off the Central Coast. 

Miall and Middle Islands in Keppel Bay, Heron Island in the Capricorn Group, 
and portions of Westgrove and Warrinilla Holdings, lying to the north of Injune, 
have been declared sanctuaries for animals and birds. Tho lastnamed sanctuary was 
naade in view of the fact that the opossums therein are doing valuable work in the 
destruction of the caterpillars of the Saw Fly, which do much damage to stock in 
the district. 
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Merging of Important Australian Industries. 

Users of rubber tyres and rubber products of every description tlirouj^hout 
Australia will no doubt be interested in the union of the Dunlop and Perdriau 
companies. Tlie development of these two Australian enter])riae8 since their forma¬ 
tion has been phenomenal, but it was realised that by a consolidation of interests 
considerable economy would be effected. 

In future the new organisation will be known as th(^ Dunlop-Perdriau Rubber 
Company, Limited. 

Its aim is, in brief, to make Australia independent of suijpHes frcnn outside 
sources so far as manufactured rubber goods arc concerned, and the company hopes 
to merit the hearty support of all Australians towards achieving this worthy objective. 

Who-? 

“T am the foundation of all business. I am the fount of all prosperity. 1 am 
the parent of genius. I am the salt that gives life its savour. T have laid the 
foundation of every fortune. I must be loved before .1 can bestow my gresitest 
blessings and achieve my greatest ends. Loved, I can make life sweet and purposeful 
and fruitful. 1 c>an do more to advance a youth than his j)arents, be they ever 
so rich. Fools hate me; wdse men love me. 1 am represented in every loaf of 
bread that comes from the oven; in every train that crosses the country; in every 
newsjaiper that comes from the press. T am the mother of Dtunocracy. All progress 
springs from me. ” 

^‘Who am I?” “What am 1?” “1 am Work. (himm.ins and ('ampbelUs 
Monthly Magazine” (Townsville, North Queensland). 

Country Correspondence Pupils—High Percentage of Scholarship Passes. 

Nineteen candidates of the Btate Correspondence Primary School passed this 
yearns Btate scholarship examination, and, as that school presented twenty-seven 
candidates, its average percentage of passes was in (‘xcess of the perecuitage obtained 
by the Btate schools generally. 

The Minister for Works and Education (Mr. R. M. King) has exj>ressed his 
satisfaction at this result, and pointed to another very pleasing feature of the work 
of tile Uorrespondence Bchool. It ivas that two scholarship eainlidatcs—one from 
the Bouth-west and the other from the (Vntral district—each of whom had joined 
the Correspondence Primary Bchool fit its inception seven years ago, and had passed 
through it from its lowest grade of the first class, had been successful. In the seven 
years they had covered the whole range of primary school work, thus demonstrating 
that they had made progress quite as rapidly as pupils attending the ordinary State 
schools. ‘ ‘ The objective of the Btate Correspondence Bchool is to pass its pupils 
through all the gra<les of primary instruction to the secondary school standard/^ said 
Mr. King, “and that ob,iective is being achieved.” 

Commercial Aviation in Australia. 

With the idea of stimulating interest in aviation in Australia along the lines 
of privately-owned aircraft, the Shell Company of Australia has jmrehased a modern 
tri])le-engined machine with which it expects to carry out useful exploratory and 
experimental work. The machine will show' the latest de\clopinent in aero]>lane 
construction, and will, it is expected, be the only one of its type in Australia. 

The flying ojmratioiis of the company will be in charge of Captain E. F. Jones. 
M.C., D.F.C., who has resigned the position of Depury Controller of Civil Aviation 
to take over the work. Captain Jones has had lengthy cxj)erience wdth flying 
operations, both military and civil. He served with distinction during the war as 
Flight (k)mmander with No. 3 Squadron A.F.C. On his return to Australia, he joined 
the Australian Air Corps which formed the nucleus of the ]>rescnt R.A.A.F. When 
the Civil Aviation Branch was formed, he w'as apx>ointed to the position of Bupor- 
intendent of Flying Operations. Captain Jones’s cross country flights in Australia 
date from 1921, when he flew from Melbourne to Derby via Perth, and then back 
to Melbourne again. A little later he made the first journey to encircle the Common¬ 
wealth in a land type of machine. He is remomliered, too, as making the flight 
with Colonel Brinsmead to Darwin to meet Cobham on his arrival in Australia from 
England. More rec>ently, he enrried out a flight from Melbourne to Normanton 
and return in the remarkable flying time of, 36 hours, taking only four days! for the 
entire trip. 

It is anticipated that Captain Joneses appointment to this charge of the 
flying operations of the Shell Company will usher in a period of extensi^ e activity 
in that company along the lines of industrial aviation. 
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Banana Grades in Victoria. 

According to a Press iiiossage (25th June, J929) from Melbourne new regulations 
governing the grading of bananas have been ajjproved by the State Executive 
t^ouncil. The regulations fix four grade staiuiards for ('avendish bananas. The 
first grade, described as *‘special,** must consist only of sound, clean bananas of a 
minimum length of 9 in. and a minimum circumference of 5 in. The next grade, 
described as “choice,** must coimist of clean, fresh fruit of a minimum length of 
8 in., and a minimum circumference of 4^ in. Bananas in the third, or “standard*' 
griuie, must be not less than in. in length and 4^ in. in circumference. The 
fourth, or * ‘ plain, * * grade must consist of fruit of a minimum length of 5^ in., and 
a minimuiu circumference of 4 in. When bananas of any grade other than Cavendish 
are sold in any parcel, the bananas must be marked plainly to show the varieties 
includetl. 


Increased Dairy Production. 

Bpe^iking at the recent Butter and Clieese Factory Managers’ Conference, Mr. 
M. Wallace invited attention to the question of increased production. This (juestioii 
was sometimes viewed, he said, from an oblique angle. He stressed the necessity for 
greater efficiency in the direction of obtaining greater production per cow. There 
was no country in the world where the conditions were always fav(>uraV)le for 
dairying, and unless they were preimred to accept the role of waiters upon Providence, 
they must mitigate unfavourable circumstances by making preparations for bad 
times. The facitory managers .should exert themselves to stimulate their suppliers 
in regard to providing fodder reserves, so that milk i)roduction would be main¬ 
tained throughout the year. While the return from tlic exported surplus of butter 
did not on present prices, and on the ])asis of the average production per cow, olTer 
tempting prospects, the position would be entirely altered if they could produce 
3 lb. of butter for every 2 lb. now yielded, without increasing the cost. It was no 
exaggeration to say that this was possible. 


Synthetic Wool. 

Of an exhibition in London of articles made from a mixture of wool and 
synthetic wool, by Textiles (New) I'roccss, Limited, the company holding th(‘ world 
rights of the iirtificial product known as N.T., an English paper said:—“By using 
the N.T. as an admixture, it will be iiossible, it is li()})ed, to lower the cost of the raw 
materials us(*d in a wnde range of woollen textile productions by 35 per cemt., and 
in certain eases by an even greater amount. Actual manufacturing tests are claimed 
to have ])roved that the artificial product, the l)asi8 of which is a. waste vegetable 
material, dyes equal to wool, is as durable as wool, and washes in the same way, 
and with the same results. Tt can be spun in counts up to 95 mm., and woven by 
existing woollen machinery, in this respect it differs from artificial silk, as well 
as in the fact that operatives do not have to undergo a special training before they 
are accomplished in its use. If the claims made for the new j)roduct are realised, 
they should prove as advantageous to this country as the discovery and manufacture 
of artificial silk. In the same way as the prosperity of the artificial silk industry 
has favourably affected the demand for real silk, so an artificial wool, which passes 
the moat exacting tests, should increase the demand for wool.** 


A Reminder about Leaf Curl. 

The disease known as leaf cnrl affects various stone fruits, but it occurs mainly 
in the peach, and in seasons favourable to its development the question of how to 
deal with the condition is a matter of frequent in(|uiry. Unfortunately, liy the time 
the disease has made itself evident, it is too late to do anything. Leaf curl is 
caused by a parasitic fungus, and if it is to be avoided the grower must sjiray his 
trees with a fungicide spray in the winter, before the swelling of the buds. 

Lime-sulphur, Bordeaux mixture, or Burgundy mixture sliould bo applied at 
winter strength. If desired, mi8<*ible oil may be added to Bordeaux, thus making a 
dual-purpose spray. 

It is most important that the trees be sprayed prior to swelling of the buds. 
Later applications are of absolutely no value in control of this disease; moreover, 
these sprays themselves may cause defoliation of peach and nectarine trees if applied 
after the setting of the fruit. 

If the disease is observed to have caused serious defoliation of the trees through 
failure to spray at the correct time, the new growth of leaves may be facilitated by 
a. light application of a quickly* acting fertiliser such as sodium nitrate. 
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imperial Bureau of Soil Science. 

Th(‘ Imperial Bureau of Soil Science (one of the eight bureaux the formation of 
which was recommeiuled by the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference of 1927) 
commenced work on the 1st May at the Rothamsted Experimental Station. Sir John 
Russell, Director of Rothamsted, is also the Director of the Bureau, and Dr. A. F. 
Jo8e])h, lately Sudan Government Chemist, has been appointed Deputy Director. The 
functions of the bureau include the collection and distribution of all research work 
on soils of importance to the British Empire, the assistance of research workers in 
the ]>rosecution of their investigations in whatever w^ays it can, the bringing together 
of work(‘rs fioni difl:(*rent parts of the Empire (either by correspondenceOr in confer¬ 
ence) interested in the same subjects, and to aujiply information generally which may 
facilitatt* the work of soil experts in the development of agriculture. 

It is hoped that before long the bureau will be in close touch with all soil 
investigators of tin* Empire, both at home and abroad, and that by means of informa¬ 
tion circulars and other methods the results of studies carried on in one part of the 
Empire will be made available for all. Arrangements will also be made to supxily 
information dealing with soil investigations in toreign countries, the results of whicli 
(owing to language or other difficulties) are not readily available. 


Queensland a Tropic Wonderland—Southern Visitors Impressed. 

The newly-apx)ointed Director of the Australian National Travel Association 
(Mr. ('. IT. Holmes), who is paying an unofticial visit to Queensland, in comxmny 
with the Director of the Victorian Government Tourist Bureau (Mr. Gollaii), has 
informed the Press that a commencement would be made this month on the detailed 
work of advertising Australia with the object of attracting a greater number of 
investors, investor-s(*ttlers, and tourists, as well as dissipating the colossal ignorance 
which I'xists overseas regarding our country. 

‘•Although I have travelled extensively, particularly in the far North,” remarked 
Mr. Holmes, ”1 never realised until this visit that within forty-four hours of 
comfortable travel from M(‘lbourue, and twenty-six hourvS from Sydney, where there 
are over 2,.500,000 jieoplc, the visitor can not only be transported into winter sun¬ 
shine, but can enjoy a tropical wonderland of fruits and vegetation. Yesterday 1 saw 
the palm grove on the coast side of Tamborine Mountain. 1 am told that but a smalJ 
percentage of Queenslanders have been there, and that the vast majority of visitors 
to the mountain miss seeing this remarkable grove of ghwit j>alm8 and enormous 
crow^s-foot, elms, and other uni(pje trees, shrubs, and ferns. In my opinion, it 
is superior to anything of the kind in other ])arts of this State, and is worth 
travelling across a Continent to see. This grove, together with the tropical fruit 
areas within <*asy distance of Brisbane, and others further North, in the Nambour 
area, have much imj)res,sed me from a ti)urist xmint of view. These are the features 
the Southerner and the overseas visitor are most anxious to see, although, perhaps, 
they may be commonplace to Queenslanders. From Tamborine Mountain, I saw a 
golden beach with rolling surf. Mr, Harold W. Cla])i) told me he thought it one of the 
ffiiest surf beaches in Australia, and possibly in the world. To-morrow I hoiie to see 
it at close fiuarters. 

‘‘The jiopular concejition down South is that you must travel to the far North 
to enjoy the trojiical presentations 1 mention, that it costs much money and much 
time, and with many the idea of visiting Queensland is thus not further explored in 
d(*tail. Mr. Gollan shares my view, and he, of course, has close contact wdth the 
public. T think that in the Great Barrier Reef—that submarine chain of mountains 
which scientists tell us is built up of ‘little lumps of animated jelly^—Queenslaml 
possesses one of the wonders of the world. If exploited, the reef should ]>rove one 
of the great(*st tourist features of Australia. Home day, jierhaps, si'asonal encanip- 
ments, or hotel acconimodatioii, will be erected on the reef, so that tourists may visit 
this unusual and scenic area. Th<* Australian National Travel Association, in which 
Mr. J. W. Hayes is seeking to interest Queenslanders, will be in a position to 
materially help this amazingly interesting State. It will take a broad survey of tin* 
whole of Australia, and then proceed to classify travel for advertising overseas, both 
in a broad way and in detail. The association will also seek to co-ordinate effort 
in Australia as between the various entities interested in travel. In the past, I 
suggest that too many matters have been left to the Government. This project, 
although supported by Governments, is not in any way subject to Government 
control. It is a job entrusted to business men to carry out as they see fit>. Here is an 
opportunity for Australians to co-operate and do something for themselves in a 
business-like way, Australia,” concluded Mr. Holmes, “has done something for all 
of us—^let us do something for Australia. ^ * 
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What l8 a Dairy Herd?—An Important Ruling. 

What constitutes a dairy herd of forty cows was a jjoint raised in action before 
Mr. Justice Moeatta and a jury at the Grafton (N.S.W.) District Court recently. 
The action was for a breach of a share farm agreement, alleging failure to keep 
the plaintiff supplied with at least forty milking cows. For the plaintiff it waff 
said that the defendant never gave the plaintiff forty cows, exce])t for three months, 
when she had fifty-two. Sometimes she had only twenty and twenty-four, and as low 
as eighteen. The defendant contended that he supplied the required number of cows. 

For the defendant, it was said that in a dairying district the term dairy herd’’ 
had a certain recognised meaning. His Honour thought the words ‘‘dairy herd of 
forty cows” meant forty cows capable of being used as dairy cows for milking 
purposes. 

Counsel for defendant contended that a dairy cow was n dairy cow whether 
it was milking or not, the same as a peach tree was a peach tree altliough it might 
not at the particular da.te be bearing peaches. His Honour said the agreement 
stipulated for a dairy herd of forty cow^^, and it obviously meant that cows in milk 
should bo provided during the period of the agreement. 

This could not be taken to mean that the idnintiff should be sui>plied with forty 
cjOws in full milk every day of the year. 

His Honour said that was what the agreement implied. If the defendant made 
such an agreement, that was his lookout. Ho did not see how it con]<l be put any 
other way. A non-milker could not be used as a dairy cow. 

Lengthy evidence was given, and the hearing occupied the b(\st part of two days. 
The jury returned a verdict that in view of the judge’s interpretation of the agree¬ 
ment, they found for the plaintiff, damages being assessed at £40. 


Bristol Boys for the Dominions. 

H.E.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught visited Bristol, England, on 9th May to 
open a commodious hostel in which forty boys are to bo in residence for training for 
farm work in Australia and Canada. A nine to twelve weeks’ training course is 
projected, so that 120 to 160 boys and youths will be sent out each year. 

This scheme has been launched by the Bristol Migration (’ommittee, which has 
the Lord Mayor at its head, and which, with the cO'iof)eration of the City Council, 
will be able to train the boys on the Corporation Farm of 300 acres. It has a herd 
of cattle ranging from 60 to 100, sheep, horses, a big herd of pigs, and about 800 
poultry. The boys will be taught to adapt themselves generally to farm life. 

In addition to the hostel the committee are using CJabot House—reminiscent of 
that Sebastian and John Cabot who sailed from Bristol to' discover North America— 
and here the boys will learn car]>entering, boot repairing, and clothes mending, and 
be generally taught to become handy men. 

His Eoyal Highness, in opening the hostel, said:— 

‘‘It furnishes an example of what can be done by wholeheated co-operation 
between all sections lof the community. 1 am glad to know that the hostel has >)een 
generously supported by the City Corporation and by the Government. From my 
personal knowledge of the Dominions, I am certain that they offer great opportunities 
to British boys. At the same time, it is vital that boys going to the Dominions should 
be tested and prepared for the new life tliey are to live out there. Tlie testing and 
the training which will be given at this hostel will undoubtedly stand them in good 
stead. 

‘‘Just over 400 years ago the citizens of Bristol equipped Sebastian Cabot to 
sail from this port on a voyage which is famous even in your famous annals. They 
did better than they knew, for, though the voyage showed no commercial profit, it 
was the first practical step towards founding our Empire overseas. (Applause.) I 
believe Cabot took with him five cabin boys from this district—no doubt, boys of 
similar ages to those I see round me now—and it is, I think, specially appropriate 
that the Corporation and citizens of Bristol should follow up and consolidate that 
work by helping their young manhood to maintain the British stock and the British 
traditions in our great Dominions overseas. (Applause.) I know that these bovs 
will be heartily welcomed there by their kith and kan. They are going to help in the 
creation of wealth from the fertile land of these new countries, and it is well that 
their fellow-citizens should see to it that th^ are properly equipped, as Cabot and his 
companions wore, for the work that lies beiore them* I wish the boys every success. 
I would urge them to work hard and play the game, never forgetting their parents, 
their city, or their motherland.” (Applause.) 
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The Haunts of Genius. 

Tliere is nowhere in the land any home so remote, so humble, tluit it may not 
contain the power of mind and heart and conscience to which nations yield and history 
submits its processes. Nature pays no tribute to aristocracy, subseri^s to no 
creed or caste, renders fealty to no monarch or master of any name or kind. Genius 
is no snob. It does not run after titles or seek by i)reference the high circles of 
society. It affects humble company as well as great. It pays no special tribute to 
universities or learned societies or conventional standards of greatness, but serenely 
chooses its own comrades, its own haunts, its own cradle even, and its own life 
of adventure and of training.—The late President Wilson. 

Britain’s Best Customers. 

Our best customers are our own fellow subjects, says the “Morning Post’' 
(fA)ndon). For example, out of exports valued at £723,000,000 last year the Empire 
absorbed £327,000,000, or 45.5 per cent., which is an increase of a third over the 
pre-war average. More than that, of our fully manufactured exports, the Empire 
now absorbs 50 per cent. Cvanada, dominated as she is by the proximity of the 
United States, last year bought from us goods to the value of £34,300,000—which 
is three-quarters of what the United States bought, though the population of Camida 
is to that of her mighty neighbour as one is to thirteen. Australia is a better 
customer than the Argentine, New Zealand than Denmark, and South Africa than 
Brazil. The population of Australia and New Zealand is, roughly, seven millions 
and a-half; yet last year those two Dominions bought from us greiiter value of 
goods than all South America, or all Central Europe, or France, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, and I'ortugal together. Surely those arc facts that are more material to our 
workers (*ven than to our capitalists. 

Cleanliness in the Dairy. 

As the great majority of the defects of milk and dairy products arise through 
lack of cleanliness, it is well to recognise just what cleanliness involves. If the 
cleaning is to be effective, the dirt must not merely be completely removed, and the 
organisms present must not only be killed, but care must be taken that no fresh 
organisms are introduced. 

Tile main object in cleaning is to get rid of the bacteria, and as these are usually 
embedded in the dirt, the first step is to remove it. In doing this the great majority 
of the organisms will be removed as wtU, while the few which remain will be prevented 
from multiplying owing to lack of nutrition. In order to remove the dirt, which in 
the case under discussion consists of the constituents of milk, it must be dissolved, 
and at least loosened by the use of hot water. The water should not, however, be 
used too warm to begin with, or the proteins will be rendered insoluble. By the use 
of soda the casein is dissolved, and the fat is emulsified. Hoda also acts as a poison to 
bacteria. Lime is to be preferred for cleansing woodwork^ because if scrubbed in it 
null remain for some time, so that its disinfecting action will be prolonged, and it 
will fill up the pores of the wood and render the surface smooth and firm. The clean¬ 
ing j>roces8 must always be finished by a thorough rinsing with plenty of hot wnter, 
either pure or containing one of the chemicals mentioned, or dissolved dirt will 
remain behind. 

Tinned or other metal vessels or utensils should, if possible, be boiled or steaiue<l 
as a final treatment, thus ensuring an extra sterilisation and rapid drying. If they 
are dipped it is absolutely essential that the water bo actually boiling, and they 
should bo immersed for three minutes if the process is to be thoroughly effective. 
The last point is very important, for in spite of all reasonable care absolute cleanli¬ 
ness and sterility are seldom achieved, but if only the vessels dry as soon as possible 
no new growth will develop in them. Wherever possible, the best use should be made 
of direct sunlight, which both dries and sterilises. 

What has been said as applying to utensils, piping, &c., applies equally well to 
the cloths and scrubbing brushes used in cleaning. These must be thoroughly cleaned 
and finally scalded with boiling water and dried to prevent them becoming slimy. 
Every dairyman should clearly understand that cloths and brushes may do more harm 
than good if not perfectly clean. 

It is well known that cleansing ennnot be effective if the vessels have inaccessible 
corners or rough surfaces; frayed woodwork or rusty pails should therefore not be 
tolerated. To thoroughly clean woodwork it is as well to sometimes wash it with 
commercial formalin diluted with twenty to forty times its bulk of water. 

Plenty of hot water is essential in the dairy, and in this connection the installa¬ 
tion of an ordinary domestic bath heater can be strongly advocated. 
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The Function of Science. 

Tho truth is that there never was a time when one man could know all tliat 
was known about his world, writes Dr. Charles Singer in the first number of “The 
Realist.’^ In this respect our age is even as other ages were, and it is sheer illusion 
to suppose that it dift'ers from them in this regard'. Nor is the advance of science 
to be measured by the vast amimulatiou of observations, but by the degree to 
which theiSc observations are brought under general laus. The function of science 
is to classify, which is to simplify and ultimately to unify. It is just by its success 
in unifying our conceptions that the state of a science must be judged. 


Where are the Great Men? 

Apart from mere contemporary celebrity, which may be a very transient affair, 
notliing is’ more hazardous than to nominate claimants to greatness. The pcoi»le who 
make most noise in the world are seldom the people ^vho get the permanent crown. 
Copernicus changes the whole thought of mankind about the universe and man’s i>lace 
in it, and goes his way like an unknown straggler from the stage. Shakesj)eare dies 
at Stratford without anyone suspecting that the veu-y age would Ixi known as his, and 
would owe its transcendent glory to him. And it iwS quite on the cards that when 
our posterity of 2029 look back* to our days it will discover that we ‘ ‘ entertained 
angels unawares” in poets, thinkers, scientists, whoso greatness has to be se<*n in. 
perspective before it can be recognised.—^A. C. (lardincr, in the “8tar” (TiOndon). 


Care of Tomato Seedlings. 

After tomato seedlings have reached about inches in height tlicy should Ih‘ 
thinned out in the rows to at least Ih inches ajmrt. This gives the plants atn])le 
room to develop sturdy roots and leaves, and j^revents their growing too high. 
Thinning out also allows good circulation of air between tho plants. All weeds 
should be removed during all stages of growth. 

In the hot-bed, with its high humidity, there is always danger of lab* blight 
developing. This can be prevented by 8[»’raying with Bordeaux mixture. In tlie 
case of seedlings a very weak spray (1-1-20) is used, as a stronger mixture uiay injure 
the foliage at this young stage. Spray injury may also be caused by the si)r.My having 
an acid reaction. This can l>e tested with blue litmus paper, and*the defect can be 
corrected by adding more lime. 

Next to blight, the most iniimrtant disease to combat is spotted wilt. 1‘his 
disease has been proved to be due to the action of a parasitic virus. The infection 
is present in the sap of diseased plants, and is transferred to ether plants by insects, 
such as thrips and aphides. Any diseased plants should l>e destroyed, and regular 
spniying with a nicotine solution is recommended to control the insects. Other contact 
killers, such as soap and kerosene emulsion, can also be used for this purpose. 


Points in Handling Citrus Fruits. 

It is not sufficient to grow good fruit—it must be so harvested, handled, and 
j)acked that it is still good when it reaches the consumer. The rot organisms that 
gain access through a broken skin quickly cause d(‘compo8ition. Following are some 
precautions it will pay the citrus grower to keep in mind:— 

1. Clipping of the fruit is advisable, but it must be carefully done so as not lo 
leave a stem, which in the course of a few days dries and punctures the adjacent fruit. 

2. Do not drop the fruit into the picking bag, but place it carefully, and pour 
it carefully from picking bags to boxes. A properly designed picking bag or * * apron ’ ’ 
should be used, which can be filled and emptied with the minimum of damage to the* 
fruit. The boxes should be carefully examined, and all grit and protruding nails 
removed. 

3. Do not jolt the fruit over rough roads. 

4. Grade carefully for quality, and market in strict accordance with the grading 
regulations. 

5. See that the sizing machine is working jiroperly, and that none of the fruit 
is too tightly squeezed or jambed. 

6. Use a good clean case. 

7. Pack neatly and tightly and fairly high, thus ensuring a full case when the 
buyer j^eceives it. 

8. Stack cases on their sides. 
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No Shorter Hours for Leaders. 

The higher men climb, the longer their ^Aorking day. And any young man with 
a streak of idleness in liiin might better make uiJ his mind at the beginning that 
mediocrity is to be his lot. Without immense, sustained effort he will not climb 
high. And even though fortune or chance were to lift him high ho would not stay 
there. For to keep at the top is harder, almost, than to get there. There are no 
office hours for leaders.—(Virdinal Gibbons. 


Sheep Classing—Points for Small Flock Owners. 

The grading of the breeding flock and selection of the sires for use in mating 
is a regular part of the ]>ractice on large i^ropertieb. Better flocks mean bigger 
returns, and even the small flock owner is recommended to class his ewes at least 
to the extent of culling out all the low-grade animals. 

The best time to class the flock is just prior to shearing, as the sheep are tlien 
carrying full evidence of their value as producers of nool. Jn flocks which are 
used i)rimarily for fat-lamb production, size of frame, roominess ni girth and 
hiiulqimrters, good milk-jnoducing qualities, and early maturity are points of 
importance, and all ewes lacking these qualities to any extent should be eliminated 
from the breeding flock. At the same time, these l)eing days of good wool prices, 
the wool side must not be lost sight of, as a ewe can raise a satisfactory fat lamb 
and still juoduco a j)ayable fleece of wool. 

The small flock owner who is breeding for wool should have in view the sheep 
that will grow the type of wool most payable and best suited to the district, and 
in this connection he will find the views of those with longer local experience helpful. 
Having flx(»d a certain ideal in his mind he should strive each year when classing his 
sheep to bring the flock a little nearer to it by culling out all ewes that vary greatly 
ill any of the essential qualities. The important qualities to consider are a well- 
s!ia[)ed frame, considering the type and breed, good legs (not crooked), and wool 
of the desired quality (fineness) and us even and dense as possible all over the 
body. With regard to frame, shaixdiness of carc^ise is not quite so important in the 
Mind no as in the mutton breeds. 

Tile most common faults are small, undersized, or weedy frame, a dij> behind 
the shoulders called “devils gri])” (a sign of weak constitution), narrow shoulders 
or hips, and crooked legs or feet. Uommon faults in tiu^ wo(d growth which should 
also Ik* avoided are unevenness over the body, lack of density or length, and diilness 
or (lingiiiess in colour due to too much eomlition or to an undesirable type of yolk. 

As soon as the teeth become faulty it is as well to cull such sheep out on 
account of age. The class of country and the amount (»f risk the owner is prepari'd 
to run if a dry scwison follows will decide at what stage it is wise to cull for age— 
aged ewes, esjiecially if in lamb, are naturally the first to feel the pineh unjer diy 
conditions. 

Eacdi year the owe hoggets will come up for inspection, and iiere judgment is 
reipiired. As many as one third of the ewe hoggets are culled each year on numbers 
of station |yi*op(*rtieH. This keeps the flock at a high standard and allows for a 
percentage of the cull hoggets to be fairly attractive and worth good juices iu the 
market as breeders. 

The fact that tlie ewes are rearing lambs must be considered when classing; 
ewes with Iambs at foot cannot be expected to be in the pink of condition, and 
should not be culled because of lack of condition alone. If hoggets have encountered 
S(‘vcre conditions after being weaned they may not be well growm, and it may 
be advisable to hold them for a while before passing judgment. Wlien ew’es are 
culled for any reason exctqit for age, a distinguishing mark should be put in the 
plain ear so that they can be easily recognised in the yards and on no account 
should they be bred from, as their faults are likely to l>e intensified in the jirogeny. 
The wisest plan is to try to fatten all the culls and dispose of them to the butcher 
at the earliest opportunity. 

In a flock of comebacks, if breeding for wool, the ])rocediin‘ would be similar to 
that described, except that care should be taken that the size of frame necessary in 
a sheep of this type is not sacrificed to the x)roduction of a suiverfine class of wool. 
If the comeback flock is used for lamb-raising, the points mentioned earlier 
(roominess of frame, milk production and early maturity) need to be. considered. 

These remarks conwrning frame and conformation apply also to a crossbred 
flock, but to a lesser degree. The main consideration in regard to the wool is to 
make the flock as even as possible; but because of the greater value attaching 
to the finer classes of crossbred wool, it is advisable to cull the coarser-woolled 
animals.—A. and P. Notes, N.S.W. Department of Agriculture. 
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Tb® Kon)c and tb« Qardcn. 

OUR BABIES. 


Under this he<idin(j a series of short artic'es by the Medical and 
Nursing Staff of the Queensland Baby CHmos, dealing with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned iwl the hope of increasing their health 
and happiness and decreasing the number of avoidable cases of infant 
mortality. 


HOW TO KEEP BABY HEALTHY IN WINTER. 

In the year 1927 there occurred in Queensland during? the first year of life 111 
deaths from respiratory infections, chiefly bronchitis and pneumonia. These deaths 
were preventable. Most, if not all, of them followed on a common cold.^’ 

The number of births in Queensland every year is very nearly 20,000. Probably 
thousands of these babies suffer from ‘^common coldsduring the first year of life. 
Usually these colds’^ are slight though troublesome ailments in babyhood, but in 
babies they are followed more frequently by serious or fatal complications than at 
other ages. What can be done to diminish the present mortality fwm this cause? 

A ** Common Cold ” an Infectious Disease. 

(1) A common cohP^ is an infectious disease. The baby always gets it from 
some other person. Usually this other person is suffering from a ^‘cold,” but not 
always. The infective germs may be present in persons who are apparently quite 
well. They are ‘‘carriers^' of the disease. Or these persona may have been nursing 
or fondling some other child who has a cold and may carry the germs in their clothing. 
Obviously the more persona are allowed to handle, fondle, or kiss the l>aby the more 
likely he is to be infected. The baby with mafiy relatives, more sentimental than 
wise, and the baby whose proud mother likes to liand him round to visiU»rs for 
admiration runs extra risks. Taking a baby into a crowded room or hall, often 
unventilated—a picture show, for example—is a fairly sure method of insuring infec- 
tion. No sensible, well-instructed mother, who loves her baby, would do sucli a thing. 

While these sources of infection should certainly be avoided, there are others in 
which prevention is not so easy. The older children often catch “colds’^ at school, 
and it is not easy then to keei> them away from the baby, but it should be done. The 
father also, when so suffering, should keep at a distance. But if the mother gets a 
*‘cold,the baby’s chance of escaping infection is much smaller. Therefore nursing 
mothers should be }jarticularly careiul not to catch ^ ^ colds ’ ’ from other people. Should 
they get one they should not kiss or cough over the baby. They should hold a handker¬ 
chief over their mouths when coughing, and carefully wash their iiifeetc'.d hands 
before touching the baby. It would be a wise precaution to wear a gauze mask or 
tie a handkerchief over face and nose while suckling. There arc some bad habits that 
actually force the germs which may be present in the mother’s mouth into the baby’s 
mouth—for instance, blowing on the baby’s food to cool it, or tasting it from a eu}) 
or spoon, which is afterwards used by the baby. We have even seen mothers put the 
baby’s dummy into their own mouths, and then into the mouths of their helpless 
babies. 

A Kiss, a Clip, or a Cough may mean Death to the Baby. 

(2) If a strong, healthy baby catches a ‘^cold” it is not usually a serious 
matter. A healthy, breast-fed baby will probably shako off a * * cold ’ ’ more quickly 
than a healthy-looking, bottle-fed baby. A poorly-nourished baby finds it still more 
difficult to do this, and is more likely to develop complications. Therefore the 
mortality from respiratory infections would be less if all babies were breast-fed. 
Let every mother keep her baby as strong as possible. It is the weakly, under¬ 
nourished, or new-born babe who most easily dies from a simple infection. The danger 
rises to its greatest height in premature babies, these frail beginnings of life. For 
them death may lurk in a kiss, a cup, a cough. 

Prevention Better than Cure. 

(3) A baby with a **<Jold” may not appear seriously ill, but he is not well. 
Take care of him. He may be a little feverish and thirsty j then pve him plenty of 
boiled water to drink, but less milk or other food. Unless you do this he will probably 
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suffer from indigestion and loose motions. Let him have plenty of fresh air, but 
keep him sufficiently covered. Babies suffering from colds are susceptible to chills, 
which may bring on bronchitis or pneumonia. If he is not feverish he may be taken 
out into the sunshine, provided ho is sufficiently clothed and not exposed to a cold 
wind. One complication of a ^‘cold’^ is earache. Suspect this if the baby cries from 
j)ain and puts his hand uj) to his head. For earache, bronchitis, and imcumoiiia 
medical treatment is necessary; but prevention is far better. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Nearly all spring and summer crops can now be planted. Here is a list of 
seeds and roots to be sown which will keep the market gardeners busy for some time: 
(Carrots, parsnips, turnip, beet, lettuce, endive, salsify, radish, rhubarb, asparagus, 
Jerusalem artichoke, French beans, runner beans of all kinds, peas, parsley, tomato, 
egg-plant, sea kale, cucumber, melon, pumpkin, globe artichokes. Set out any cabbage 
jilants and kohl-rabi that are ready. Towards the end of the month plant out 
tomatoes, melons, cucumbers, &c.^ which have been raised under cover. Support 
peas by sticks or wire-netting. Pinch off the tops of broad beans as they oome into 
flower to make the beans set. Plough or dig up old cauliflower and cubbage beds, 
and let them lie in the rough for a month before replanting, so that the soil may 
get the benefit of the sun and air. Top-dressing, where vegetables have been planted 
out with fine stable manure, has a most beneficial effect on their growth, as it 
furnishes a mulch as w'ell as supplies of plant food. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Latjcrstnmniih indica varieties.—There are many beautiful forms of this shrub 
on the market, and the finest varieties have been raised in Queensland— L. Matthewsii 
and L. Earesiana; the colours of both are lilac, but Matthewsii is the darker shade. 
The heads of bloom of both varieties attained a length of about 24 in., and the 
individual flowers are a coujile of inches across. The ydant may be grown in any 
small garden, and the size may be kept at the will of the gardener. Specimens 
growing in Brisbane range from a few feet high tp 20 ft. 

The plant stands severe trimming; in fact, it stands the knife so well that it 
van be growm almost any height by Injing cut back in July every year, like a grape 
vine. One of the finest specimens of L, Matihewsii can be seen growing on the river 
side of the Customs House garden. Plants are easily raised from cuttings taken 
from the previous year’s wood and planted during July and August. Also plants 
well established may Im? purchased at any of the nurserymen ^s stores. 

Gardenias.—In the earlier days of Brisbane there were few gardens without 
a gardenia; now' they are rarely seen. G. ThunhergU is one of the varieties that 
should bo grown. The flowers are pure white, exquisitely scented, and the foliage 
of all the varieties are a glossy green. These plants are not too fond of pruning, 
and should be allO'W'ed to grow in their own way. Gardenia fiorida is mostly grow'ii 
for florists^ use, the flowers lK*ing perfect in form and not having the heavy perfume 
of the other varieties. All the gardenia family are 8ub.iect to scale diseases, but are 
easily kept clean by occasional sprayings with boiler water that has plenty of soap 
in solution. The plants never attain any size, so are very useful in small gardens. 

Oleander.—In the northern part of the State these plants flourish, and are much 
admired by visitors from the Southern States and overseas. 

The jdants attain a fair size if not kept within bounds. In some of our 
northern towns it is quite common to see plants 20 to 30 ft. high, and of many 
-colours. The plants are grown in Brisbane, but by a few only, yet they grow just 
ns well here as in the North. The smaller growing varieties should be more e^n- 
sively grown, and the pink ^^Carnoa,” white ‘ * Madonna, and carmine ‘^Delphine’^ 
are all good old varieties. 

When growing the plants in small gardens it is necessary from their earliest 
stages of growth to keep them well headed back, the young wood of the previous year 
being the flowering wood, 

Lantana.—The small varieties of lantana are ^ not in common with the pest 
scattered all over Queensland, and are very beautiful when trained as hedges or 
shrubs. The tangerine coloured variety and the canarjr yellow variety are the two 
usually grown in Southern Queensland. Splendid specimens^ of these are growing 
in the Botanic and Museum gardens. The plants flower for nine months of the year, 
and will grow in almost any soil and will stand fairly hard conditions. 
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Pirate 41.—A Cookery Ceass ix a TRAVELETXf; Domestic Science Schooe. 

To provide the advantages of vocational training to Queensland children in isolated centres far beyond the influence of 
Technical Colleges and Rural Schools, fully equipped schools on wheels have been constructed, and this is a typical interior. 
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FLOWER GARDEN. 

All the roses should have been pruned some time ago, but do not forget to look 
over them occasionally, and encourage them in the way they should go by rubbing 
off any shoots which tend to grow towards the centre. Where there is a one young 
shoot growing in the right direction, cut off the old parent branch which it wifi 
replace. If this work is done gradually, it will save a great deal of hacking and 
sawing when next , pruning season arrives. Trim and repair the lawns. Plant out 
antirrhinums (snapdragons), pansies, hollyhocks, verbenas, 2 )etunia 8 . &e. Sow rinnias, 
amaranthus, balsam, ^rysanthemum, marigolds, cosmos, coxcombs, phloxes, sweet 
peas, lupins; and plant gladiolus, tuberoses, amaryllis, i)ancratium, isniene, crinum^<, 
belladonna, liljr, and ither bulbs. In the case of dahlias, however, it will be better 
to place them in some warm, moist spot, wdiero they will start gently and be ready 
to plant out in a month or two. It must be remembered that this is the driest of 
our months. During thirty-eight years the average number of rainy days in August 
was seven, and the mean average rainfall 2.63 in., and for September 2.07, increasing 
gradually to a rainfall of 7.69 in. in February. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

The landscape gardener must possess a good deal of artistic taste, as he deals 
with the landscape and its improvement. Should alterations be necessary, tlie.> 
must be carried out in as natural a manner possible, and they must Iw in unison 
with the surrounding country. Any existing natural features may be made the 
most of. 

If trees shut out a desirable view, they may with care be removed. Tree 
thinning also becomes necessary when some are spoiling others. It is better to 
have one good specimen than several poor ones. When tree planting, the gardener 
must look forward, and consider their size when maturity is reached. 

Broad stretches of lawn may be broken up with shrubs or specimen trees, or 
beds of flowers. The character of the soil and the situation must l>e taken into 
consideration when planting. It is of no use to plant trees or shrubs that are not 
likely to succeed, and if doubtful ones arc included they must be in positions where 
they can be easily replaced should they fail. The character of the dwelling must 
also be taken into consideration. 

Vista making is an important part of lauilscape gardening, and to carry it 
out the various points of vantage have to be ascertained and their values detormhied. 
The outline of the land8eai)e from the various vantage points inust be luidulating, 
not straight or unbroken, and though special hues in greenery may be made tiu» 
most of, they must not be repeated until the eye wearies of them. 

Paths should be as few as possible, and each should be nuwle for some definite 
purj)ose. They should run in bold but graceful curves, especially wlien made of gra^ el. 

If summer houses are included they should not stand out aggressively, ami 
they should be covered with creepers as quickly as possible. 

TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

The transplanting of partially developed fruit trees is seldom attempted on 
account of the risk of failure and the trouble entailed in endeavouring to retain 
sufficient fibrous roots to ensure a reasonable prospect of success. Trees up to five 
or six years old, where subject to the necessary preliminary treatment, can not only 
be removed without risk of failure, but transported satisfactorily over long distances. 
It will bo recognised that the stistenance of the plant is absorbed by t&» small or 
fibrous roots in the immediate vicinity of their terminals, and by inducing a profusion 
of these within a short radius of the stem the chances of failure are practically nil. 
A* profusion of small roots may^ be ensured by cutting through at the desired 
distance from the stem (15 to 24 inches, accordinj^ to the size of the tree) all roots 

to a depth of 18 inches. In so doing a trench is made around the tree, and the 

ends of roots carefully pared if the cutting has not been clean.’’ The trench is 
then refilled with soil containing a good supply of humus, and in about three months’ 
time: the original root ^ds will have develox>ed a good supply of fibres. At the 

time of removal these are not interfered with more than can be avoided, the 

necessary excavation for removing the tree from its ori^al position and severance 
of any lower roots being made beyond the terminals of the young root growth. Tho 
head of a large tree should be materially shortened at the time of removal. Tho 
cutting of roots in the first instance should^ be performed when the tree is in a 
dormant state; in the case of citrus, conditions are generally favourable about 
March. Tropical varieties handled in this manner can oe removed at almost any 
time after sufficient roots have formed and hardened, and may be first treated at any 
time of ihe year at the period known as ‘‘between growtha”—G bo. Williams, 
Director ^ Frait Culture. 
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TWELVE BEST GARDEN ROSES. 

{Continued from the Juno Journal.) 

Following is the coiitinuution (abridged) and conclusion of the paper read by 
Mr. B. Watkins, M.Be., president of the Horticulturtil Bociety of Q'^eenslaiid, before 
a recent meeting of that body:— 

The Maman Cochet. 

In a review of this kind it would be unkind to omit to mention that once famous 
and even now popular tea rose, Maman Cochet, which appeared in 1893. It con¬ 
stituted a milestone in rose progress in its day, and w'as looked upon as an epoch- 
making variety. Its ability to grow and flower under the most adverse conditions 
without care or cultivation is a strong point in its favour; in fact, too much attention 
results in coarse, d()uble-<‘entred blooms. Left to itself, it produces blooms of ideal 
exhibition form of a deep flesh colour with a sutiusion of light rose. 

I venture to say there is no variety to-day with more first prizes to its credit 
than tliis rose. It still continues a jirominent \ariety on the show tables, together 
with the w'hite sport of later date. Occasionally, owing to its tliin petals, it docs 
not open well. The climber is an exceptionally vigorous grower, and abundantly 
free in bloom. 

Pink Varieties. 

Among the vigorous pink varieties there is one more rose of distinction, Countess 
of Gosford, a beautiful salmon, practically the first rose sent out by the now well- 
known firm of 8. McGredy (1906). This is a variety not grown by everyone, but 
it merits this distinction. Had it a few more petals, resulting in a little more 
fulness, and consequently increased lasting imw’ers it would be in universal denifind. 
Nevertheless, owing to its free and continuous blooming propensities, its strong, 
branching growth, and disease-resistant powers, it can be strongly recommended. 
If one can catch it at the right moment it is valuable for exhibition purposes, but 
owing to its rapid opening it usually disappoints the exliibitor. A fine bud in the 
morning is a full-blown rose by evening, even if gathered and put in water. As 
a decorative bush for the garden it is excellent. Further, it is the most satis¬ 
factory rose to grow as a standard in Brisbane. This type of rose is not considered 
to be a success here, but to those who desire a J'cally good rose on a standard 
stock I recommend this variety. It makes a wonderful head, bushy and symmetrically 
round, and blooms just as well in this form as in the dwarf form. 

The ])ink varieties already discussed are vigorous growers suitable for back 
TOW positions, but there are several meritorious jdnks which demand attention, 
though not such tall growers as those already discussc‘d. I call to mind the following: 
—Ethel Somerset, the best of these; Madam Butierfly and her sports; Madam 
Jules Grolez; Mrs, Bryce Allen; TTna Wallace; Hose Marie; and Madam Segond 
Weber. 

In concluding the review of the pink varieties, 1 should like to bring before 
you the claims of a rose which I have often exhibited here with success. Tliis 
rose is Priscilla, a deep pink of faultless exhibition shape, and is known to a few 
of our members. It was sent to me for certain tests by Hazlewood Bros., but is 
considered by that well-known firm to blue so badly as to remain unlisted. Wliat- 
ever may be its tendency to blue under southern conditions, the same does not 
seriously affect it here, and I make bold in saying that were it known here it would 
be in everyone ^s garden, and one of the chosen twelve. However, I do not intend 
to elevate it to that distinction at present. 

Yellows and Apricot Shades. 

The third colour class to discuss are the yellows and apricot shades. There is 
no deficiency of roses in this colour class, but there is a deficiency of really good 
garden yellows for Brisbane conditions. The greatest fault to be found with this 
class is the tendency to fade, and in fading to spoil and turn dirty. A yellow' 
rose which fades oenly is next so bad, but when such roses blotch and become dirty 
in patches they are far from aesthetic. We have had many yellows in past times, 
it being a common enough colour among tea roses. Madam Constant Soupert (peiach 
and yellow), Lady Plymouth, Alexander Hill Grey, Lady Hillingdon, are all yellow 
teas which have some or other serious fault. The first three ball badly and bleach 
unevenly. The last. Lady Hillingdon, an exceedingly popular rose, must give way 
to others. Its greatest fault is that it hangs its head, and although reluctant to see 
it displaced, I am of the opinion that it is. 

8 
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There is no question that the premier yellow to date is Souvenir de H. A. 
Verschuren, which appeared in 1922. It is related to the })oj)ular Sunburst, but is 
a far better rose. I secured it as a novelty, and the identical plant is still a wonder. 
Colour is deep cadmium yellow jmssing to lighter shade in outer petals. Fine form, 
dne perfume, upright growth, disease-resistant properties, and blooms carried on 
long stems above solid green foliage combine to give us a rose of great merit. It 
is a i)artieularly free flowerer, and the flowers luive solid i>etals, and last a long 
time. Just as 1 do not hesitate about the premier place among the yellows, so too 1 
do not hesitate about second place. In my opinion this belongs to Elegante. This 
rose appeared in 1918 from the nursery of Fernet Ducher. In colour it is not as 
deep as Verschuren^ Ixiing nearer to a clear light yellow self, but it has this 
advantage—that it fades evenly, and holds its charm in spite of a slight petal defi¬ 
ciency. It is always growing, always in bud and flower. The buds are very long, ani] 
when oi)cning give a perfect high-pointed well-formed flower. It is vigorous ami 
disease resistant. I recommend this variety to those who Imve not grown it. 



Flatk 43.— A CouNTBY Home in Qukknslanj). 

Dr. J. H. Dalrymple’s bungalow, “Homefield,” on the Nebo Hoad, Mackay. 

One of the brightest scenes in a district noted for jiatiiral beauty is this 
comfortable home on the outskirts of Mackay. Roofed with green shingles with 
appropriately toned outlines, standing well back from tlie roadway, and set in 
velvety lawns backed with fields of sugar-cane, it represents a type of farm homo 
that we hope to see more common in Queensland. Though eoni]>!ete with every modern 
convenience, it is yet well within the financial reach of the fanner. Its interior is 
replete with the latest labour-saving gadgets, U and its design and general layout 
shows what can be accomplished iii the making of a comparatively inexpensive 
modern country home. Beef cattle and cane arc the owner’s main interests. 


The third rose of note in tliis section is Mrs. Dunlo]> Best, a reddish apricot 
to yellow variety, which, owing to great freedom in growth and bloom disease 
resistance, makes a valuable garden rose, particularly in a colour class deficient ia 
numbers. This is easily the l^st rose in its class, and although it is not as full as 
one would wish, yet the constant blooming ability of this variety assures the grower 
that he will always have a supply of roses. The above three roses represent the 
best in each grade of yellow. 

In reviewing the remainder one finds that exquisitely coloured and perfectly 
shaped gem. Rev. F.'Page Roberts, which takes all by storm. Had it a little more 
vigour and less tendency to die back it would sweep all before it. I would advise 
those who grow it to refrain from pruning, and let the cutting of the flowers be 
the pruning it gets, also to give it a well-balanced fertilis<i’, making sure that 
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potash is not la(‘kiii^r. Even wood which appears (dd and spent has tlie habit of 
sending out vigorous grovth in an unexpected manner. So J my let well alone 
and you may succeed with it. Strange to say, this variety shows jnore brilliant 
colouring in full summer than winter. The rich deep copper of the outside of the 
petal contrasts in an amazing nmnner with the fine deep yellow inside. Finally, as 
to yellows, Souvenir de Madam Boullet, from the nursery of Pi met Bucher, in 11)21, 
will very soon occupy a high position with rose growers. 11 is certainly an improved 
Hillingdon in shape and carriage and colour, and if its groutli continues good, tlien 
it will outclass its rival. 1 am very impressed by this variety. 

I do not think it is too early to predict that the most i)oi)ular yellow rose 
a few years hence has arrived amongst us in the Uolden lljiwii. If such ])roves to 
be the case, then Mr. P. Grant, of New South Wales rose-growing fame, will have 
reason to be proud, and Australian rose-growers will do liki'wise. Mr. Grant has 
not withheld the pedigree of his new rose. It is a seedling laised from Elegante and 
Ethel Somerset. 1 have already spoken in favourable teiiiis of both these roses, 
and the progeny is said to combine the virtues to each, t(> be vigorous, with clean, 
distinctive foliage and splendid branching habit, so essiuitial to frei^ and continuous 
blooming. The colour is described as rich sun-yellou, luavily flushed deep old 
rose*. 

Lighter Shades and Whites. 

There is one colour class remaining to be discussed, the light shades and whites. 
1 am not partial towards wdiites nor light shades, yet 1 promised to treat each 
variety on its merits, and consider the following aiV wortliy of attention:—^Alrs. 
Herl)ert Stevens, Frau Karl Bruschki, White Maman (b( he’t, W. R. Smith, Mrs. 
Harold Brocklebaiik, White Knsign, Antoine Revoire, Madam dules Hoiiche, K. A. 
Victoria. Of the above list the best known are Frau K.mi! Druschki, Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens, and White Maman (hadn't. The first two deserve a. j)lace in any plebiscite, 
and White Maman Cochet, though subject to discoliu-atiou and at times coarseness, 
maintains a high ]K)sition among rose growers. It is even more \igoroiis than 
Maman (k)chet, from which it is sported. The climbing form of White Maman 
Cochet is the most vigorous rose among climbers, and a ]).i 1 1icularly fri'e fiowerer. 

Frau Karl Drusebki is one of the best known roses iii (>xistence. It was sent 
out in. HlOO by Ij^imbert. The story goes that it was rescued from the garbage heap 
(luring the annual cleaii-uj) of nursery seedlings. AVhctlier such is the case* or 
otherwise, the fact remains that it is grown by everyone, and is a variet}^ wdiich 
is not over ])articular as to attention. It has the hybrid ]>or])etual type* of growth, 
sending out long, vigorous ean(*s whieh need to be tied dow u to a horizontal ]K)si+iou 
or cut back somewhat. It is the second growth from tluse canes which di'veloiis 
the flowers, and it is, wlien once established, a very free bloomer, giving largi*, 
pure white, faultless blooms of exceidional exhibition (quality. Although it is 
usually considered to a hybrid perpetual rose, some authorities consider it among 
the hybrid' teas, owing to its great freedom in flo\\(*r. It has two drawbacks: 
Tt is scentless, and it opens rather rapidly. A'et its virtues ju*c sTich that it coniiuauds 
well-earned attention on all sides. 

Mrs. Herbert Stevens, a tea rose sent out in Did by McGreedy, is the most 
popular white commercial variety to-day. Tt gives a sujK'rabundanco of very well 
fashioned white blooms, with a faint perfume. It is especially free in bloom, every 
shoot carrying many buds, so judicious disbudding must be followed if exhibition 
quality is desired. Where such a practice is followed there (('suits a great increase 
in size and substance, and the blooms are frequently shown on our tables. It has, 
however, a deficiency of petalage, and thus ojiens rather rapidly under ordinary 
garden conditions, 

A climbing form is gaining in popularity, and i*clipscs that ouce-favoiired climbing 
Niphetos of bygone gardens. Claimed as an improvement upon Mrs. Hcrlx»rt Stevens, 
and sent out by the same firm in 1925, is the variety White Ensign. This claim 
remains in the "testing period just now, but one local nurseryman and commercuil 
grower prefers it to its rival, as it is a better bouquet variety, Inniig fuller and lasting 
longer. T know si^eeimen bushes of Wliite Ensign which are all that could he desired, 
and my own plant improves month by month. At iirst it wj^s: small in shape and 
crowded in petalage, but marked improvement is now apparent. The colour in the 
centre is not white, but more of a lemon yellow. 

W. B. Smith and Mrs. Harold Brocklebank always iinpress in a garden by reason 
of their pow'erful solid growth, thick disease-resistant foliage, and freedom in bloom, 
though each is deficient in perfume. The former, though a remarkably good rose, 
has a very serious fault, in that its spring blooms are ahvays crippled, coarse, 
and discoloured, and have no value whatever. Tt is seen at its best during the 
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autumn, when it shows up to a wonderful degree with its light-coloured, well-formed, 
somewhat globular blooms, the outer petals of which carry a delicate blush-iiink 
colour. I cannot urge its claims overmuch, as I consider its behaviour outside the 
autumn to constitute a serious drawback. 

Mrs. Harold Hrocklebauk, on the other hand, is a consistently good bloomer, 
giving shaiiely light-straw, yellow, and pink suffused blossoms continuously, which 
cnn claim attention from an exhibition standpoint. It is a very favoured rose in 
the Soutli, and one which Brisbane growers who like the lighter shades cannot omit. 
Last of the above colour class is Antoine Kevoire and Madam Jules Bouche. The 
former is a rose which finds many adherents, and appears in the bud to full bloom 
class on many shou occasions. The colour of this .rose is exquisite, and as a good 
bush yields a creditable number of blooms, it is a fine garden rose. It ojnens out 
rather flat, but, in sj>ite of tliis, does not lack charm. It is mildew resistant and 
upright in growth, though, at times, it disappoints one in this latter direction. Tt 
is an old rose, having appeared in 1896 from the nursery of Pernet Bucher, and 
can justly claim a warm place in the affections of rose growers, for it has been 
utilised in the production of many favourite roses of to-day—^namely, Columbia,. 
Pilgrim, Ophelia, Madam Butterfly, Golden Ophelia. 

Madam Jules Bouche, a delightfully shaped, dainty rose of creamy Avhite, 
suffused pink, is a very consistent bloomer, and a garden decoration at all timos. It 
is of a strong branching habit, and sends up abundant stems from the ground, 
carrying heaps of characteristic blooms. The characteristic exclamation of people 
seeing this rose for the first time is, * * How dainty! ^ ’ and this fits the bill perfe(?xly. 
T would not put it among the juomicr garden rost*s, but it is good. 

This brings us to the end of our review’, and it remains for me to give my 
lists in order of merit. 

First tw'elve.—Ktoile de Holland, Radiance, Red Radiance, .Jonkeer, J. L. Mock, 
Madam Abel Cliatenay, Mrs. 0. J. Bell, Hadley, Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren, 
Klogante, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Frau Karl Druschki, Countess of Gosford. 

Second twelve.—Laurent Carle, Lord C?harlemont, Star of Queensland, Ethel 
Somerset, Madam Jules Grolez, Columbia, Maman Crochet, Antoine Revoire, Wliite 
MamaiL Cochet, Mrs. Harold Brocklebank, Una Wallace, Priscilla. 


NOTES ON ROSE PLANTING. 

To be a successful grower of roses it is essential to have some knowledge of 
pruning before iilauting. Much depends on the idanting and pruning to obtain the 
best blooms. 

It is necessary to prune botli branches and roots before planting, and if this is 
not carried out carefully the best results can never be obtained. Some of the suppliers 
of stock send their plants pruned ami ready for direct planting. 

In all cases the ground should be well trenched and put into condition before 
the operations of planting. It is useless attempting to grow roses for the best result 
unless the work of trenching has been done in a thorough manner, and well-rotted 
manure has been w’orkod into the ground. The ground must be thoroughly drained 
so that no stagnant water is allowed to accumulate. 

Before the plants arrive from the nursery prepare the place for each variety. 
Bo not mix the varieties. Some are slow growers; others arc rampant growers; and 
it requires consideration in selecting places fior the various roses. A general rule is 
to put the strong growers at the back of a bed and the weaker ones in the front. 

The following suggestions may be useful for those who are not well versed in the 
art of growing roses:— 

In the first place, see that you have your beds in the most open and sunny position 
possible. Rose plants must have space to develop; therefore plenty of room must be 
allowed for each plant. Many of the diseases of roses can be put down to insufiicient 
sunlight, air, and space, rather than to cultivation faults. 

As some roses require skilled treatment and cultivation, beginners, when making 
their selection of rose plants, should choose those which are easy to grow and which 
flower well. Tea roses stand ordinary garden cultivation better than any other class 
of rose. 

Any time from now to the end of July is suitable for rose planting, but the 
earlier they are planted the better. The distance apart is the main consideration. 
Many growers never allow their rose plants to develop, and keep them on the stunted 
side* This is all right for the rose exhibitor but no good for the grower of decorative 
flowers or gardjeii decoration. 
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III our climate most rose hushes grow into largo plants, and such growth 
encourages greater wealth of flowering wood and consequently more flowers. To do 
this, the rose plants must not bo less than 6 feet ajiart: Any nearer would be 
considered close planting, and under such conditions one must cut the heads off plants 
to keep them within bounds. 

If quality and quantity are desired, room must Ik* all(>wed the plants for root 
expansion. When jilanting, always have the union a little below ground, and I would 
advise 2 inches as a necessary depth under the ground. The advantage of planting 
the union below the ground is that new roots form fnnn the union, and eventually 
these roots do all the sustaining of the plant. 

Another advantage is that in the early stages of growth the plant has the use 
of two sets of roots on the one plant. Eventually the brier root dies out, an<i there 
is no chance of brier suckers a]>pearing in later years. 

In the bottom of the hole to receive the new ])lantK make a small hillock for the 
even sjireading of the roots, which will be with root terminals all down instead of 
flat or turned towards the surface. Long roots may ])e carefully cut to suit the size 
of the hole. 

Make the soil firm around the base of the plant, spread soil slightly over the 
smaller roots, and fdl in gradually. Trainjile firmly, and thoroughly water the plant 
before finally filling in the whole of the soil. Wlien water has soaked away the 
bahnice of the soil can be filled in. No further watering will he necessary for a week. 

All that is then recjuired is to keep the ground well hoed. Water every other 
week, giving a good soaking at each watering. 


VALUE OF EARTH WORMS. 

It is evident that not every gardener can decide whether the common earth worm 
is a friend or foe. Who has not seen the gardener, wdien digging, industriously 
remove every worm found? 

Now, Hjieaking generally, these creatures are more friends than otherwise, although 
they are far too numerous in some gardens at certain jK*riod8 of the year. As a rule, 
they do more good than harm by allowing water and Jiir to ])ass tlirough the soil more 
freely, and in other small ways assist the gardener. 

Tliey may do a little harm by working among the roots of seedlings, also, of 
(*onrse, on lawns, bowling and golf greens, where th(*y may be regarded as jiests, 
rendering the use of lime water necessary to eradicate them. 

Slugs and Snails. 

Slugs and snails are trouVilesome in many gardens—in some more so than in 
others, and if they are not dealt with in some way a good deal of damage may bo 
done during the year. 

The value of lime and soot is pretty well knowui, but both must be used carefully, 
or the plants it is intended to protect may be damaged. Ashes in a dry state arc also 
effective in keeping them off. In using these insecticides they must he used in lines 
or around the plants in a dry, powdery form. 

If the garden soil is regularly limed and kept sweet there is less chance of the 
slug increjising. Watering with alum water is also death to snails and slugs. 


PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS AND LEAVES. 

The herbaceous character and free-growing nature of the majority of plants that 
are used for summer bedding renders their propagation easy. Large, numbers of 
plants are required in as short a time as possible, and without the expenditure of 
much time or labour, and unless a plant is easily i)ropagated it is of little value in 
the bedding department. 

Autumn propagation is preferred for the more robust of*these plants, cuttings 
at that time being both plentiful and vigorous and the season favourable for the quick 
production of roots. If the necessary preparation of bods, boxes, and soil has been 
attended to, the whole of the cuttings may be put in during autumn and rooted 
before the cold weather comes. It may bo laid down as a general rule that all stout, 
free-growing cuttings prefer a strong loamy soil, while those of a more delicate 
nature and that have fewer roots ai-e safest when planted in light sandy soil contain¬ 
ing a large proportion of leaf mould. 
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The cuttings shouitl be i>lanted firmly, in rows about 6 inches apart, and should 
receive a good watering as soon as planted, after which they will require little atten¬ 
tion beyond the removal of dead leaves and a si)rinkling of water overhead should 
the weather dry. As soon as rooted, or at least before the approach of the cold, 
wet weather, they should be ]»laced in boxes, pans, or pots, in which they are to 
winter. For smaller (|uantities it will be found best to plant the cuttings in shallow 
boxes, ill which they may be allowed to remain until the spring. 

Pentstemous, phloxes, ]iinks, antirrhinums, and a host of other bedding plants of 
robust constitution may 1)0 increased in the autumn in this way. Boxes are most 
<-oiivenient for these purposes. The bottom should be ]»ierced with several holes an 
inch or more in diameter, and covered wdth an inch of ashes or crocks as drainage, 
the box being then filled with sandy soil, using loam, leaf mould, or whatever mixture 
the nature of the cuttings would require. 

Under certain conditions l)nds are formed on the leaves of a large inimber of 
jdants, such buds being called adventitious, to distinguish them from the stem or 
normal buds, whicli are found on all jibuits, and which arc borne in the axils of the 
leaves. It is supposed that the leaves of a very large proportion of jdants possess 
this power to develop extraordinary buds, and that their failing to do so when tested 
by the gardener is <lne to im])roj)er treatment rather than to absolute impotence in 
the leaf itself. 

It is, however, only in a few eases that leaf-cuttings are resorted to for purposes 
of propagation. JSuch ])lantH as begonias, gloxinias, and a few others of more or Jess 
succulent nature arc the only ones for the increase of wliich leaf-cuttings arc 
employed. Numerous other })lants have proved ca))able of })ro]mgation by this means, 
some of them being not at all suecAilent-leaved, while on the other hand, X)lants of 
excessive sui*culence have proved unable to form buds wlitni tested in the same way. 
In sonu' cases where leaf-cuttings have been tried, roots were* freely developed but no 
bud was formed. Ojuuellias may be mentioned as plants whose leaves root freely but 
do not develop buds, although loft in the propagating house for several years. 

Where it is desirable that i\ new plant should be proi)agated as abundantly and 
as rapidly as possible, it will be found often advantageous to place the leaves that 
arc removed from stem cuttings in the ])ro))agating.frame and treat as advised below. 
To anyone acquainted with the nature of the following list of ))lantR, it will be 
apparent that no rule* can be laid down for the guidance of the cultivator, either 
when based on the texture of the leaves or the nature of the plants. Begonias, 
cliauthus, gesnera, gloxinia, hoya, lilium, watercress, and many others may be 
])ropagated by means of leaves or portions of leaves. 

Turning now to the plants that are usually increased from cuttings made of 
leaves, a w’ord may be said on the treatment such leav(*s require, and the best time 
of the year for the operation. Gloxinias may be dealt with all times of the year 
when leaves are available, the most favourable period being autumn. Well-matured 
leaves should be selecte<l, avoiding those in which the yellowness of decay has a])peared. 
The leaf-stalk may be sevmrd at any point, it being unnecessary to secure them with 
heel or portion of the stem. The blade may then be divided longitudinally, so that a 
large leaf would form about half a dozen cuttings. It is, however, better when the 
blade is cut into sections, each section having a portion of the midrib attached to its 
base. 

Pk)me prefer severing the midrib into about a dozen pieces, le.aving the blade 
intact. In this way a i)laat is obtained from each pwrtion of the midrib, bulbils 
being developed on tli<* lower end of each. Where the latter plan is adopted the 
whole leaf must be jicgged on to a pan of sandy soil. If the leaf is divided up into 
smaller pit?ces, pots may be used, filling the pots half-full of drainage, and the other 
half with a light sandy soil. Into this the cuttings must be ]>laced obliquely, so that 
whilst held firmly in the soil their bases are only a little below the surface. A frame 
in a propagating house will be the most suitable place for the cuttings till rooted. In a 
small bush-house a ]) 08 ition on a shelf would answer equally well for gloxinia cuttings. 

Begonias may be treated as suggested for gloxinias; or, if to be propagated on 
a large scale, a frame containing cocoaiiut fibre may be used, pegging the begonia 
leaves on to the fibre. 

Reference may be made to the reproductive nature of some fern fronds, especially 
the aspleniums, nephrodiums, aspidiuius, the fronds of which usually bear buds, which 
eventually form plants. The requirements of such leaves, when wanted for propagating 
pur]>oaes, are very much the same as those of the plants themselves. 

The scales which form lilium bulbs may be used for propagation, as if fresh when 
gathered and jdacod in sandy soil they root and form small bulbs capable of growing 
into large plants. 
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All these exoi'ptional ways of obtaining a stock of plants arc only resorted to 
iji exceptional cases; they are chiefly of physiological interest, showing as they do 
how nature has j)rovide(l plants with auxiliary powers for their reproduction, which 
are held in reserve till called upon by the failure of the normal proi)er means to 
fulfil the functions of increase or reproduction. 


HORTICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 

The following notes have been extracted from a letter from Mr. J. U. Bailey, 
Director of the Adelaide Botanic (Tardens, who was formerly on the staff of the 
(Queensland Department of Agriculture and Stock as Curator of the Brisbane Botanic 
(tardens:— 

Our dahlia <lis[)lay is almost exi)cnded, and, as usual, attracted thousands of 
visitors. Further ])roof has been given that either for garden decoration or for the 
show tables the tyjie termed ‘ * decorative ^ ^ outdistances those of any other class. We, 
of course, had rei)reseiitatives of all the classes, and the dainty collarettes had hosts 
of admirers. 

Several slight variations have recently creid in among the tw’o types of decorative 
Ave starniardised hen* for guidance in the framing of show schedules. We thought, 
therefore, it advisable to r(‘classify them; ami at a meeting recently held, at which 
Averc reiiresentatiATs of six societies, definitions to suit the respective tyj)es were 
drawn up. Th(‘se Avill be j)laced before the imunbers of the societies concerned, and 
when finalised I hope to semd you particulars. Without such a guide it is very difficult 
for judges to inaki* correct class aAvards. 

Some of our local growers have raised excellent seedlings fpiite eipial to many of 
tin* high-priced varieties from oA'ers(*as. Our nurserymen who specialise in this floAver 
are aliA^e to its importanc<‘, and keep up to <late Avith the latest American and Kurojiean 
novelties as w'ell as those t(» bo obtained within the (kmimonwealth. I fri'Cjuently 
receive impiiries as to the names of a ‘^few” good decorati\’e varieties, and find it 
difficult to keep down such a list, there being so many of e(jual merit. 

While a good jxu'centage of our recent importations ujiheld th(‘ir catalogue 
<lescriptions, some of those obtained at a high jirice were inferior to many of our 
local seedlings. As souk* of your friends may like to know the names of those Avhich 
attracted attention a list is given. Among those neAV to our collection to deserve 
mention w'ere: — 

(/harles Stratton, gold, shaded rose; Renown, purjdish maroton, a A’ariety that 
hohls well; Mordella, ajiricot buff, suffused jiirik; (fr.ace (hirling, lilac ])ink; (Jouronin' 
<UOr, colour as suggested by name; King Tut, crimson; Zante, deep gold; .Jersey 
Beacon, scarlet; Bockenliage, jiiiik, with orange centre; Rob(*rt Treat, rosy red; 
Llinor Yandeveer, pink; Leviathan, orange; Emma Uroot, rosy mauvi‘; J. L. Crowther, 
buff apricot; Kookwood, deep mauve; Pinkie, a garden variety, with medium-sized 
blooms, excellent for cutting; Rapallo, a garden variety with bloonis of a striking 
i'olour, crimson-bordered yellow; Border Perfection, a <lwarf grower j)roducing large 
blooms of a dark red colour. A blotorn of this gained cham})ionshif) honours at one of 
the local shows. 

The following varieties in the collection last year maintained their goo<l (pialities 
during the past seasr)n: --Mrs. ('. (1. Tlood, bright rose, some excellent seedlings of 
Avhich have been raised from this by the local growers Avho favour it as a, j)ar(mt; 
B. D. ('artAvright, orange, which followed uj) its last year’s successes at the shows; 
♦Sheila Ward, yelloAV, tip])e(l white; Beau Bruminell, royal purple; Evelyn Winter, 
white; Earl Williams, criinsoii, ti]>ped white; ShudoAA^’s lavender; Porthos, Adolet 
purple; Bordeaux, re<l; Bereiigaria, gold; Cadiz, orange and chrome yellow, a most 
])rofuse bloomer; Ivy de ver Warner, pink; .Jersey Beauty, pink; Mabel Jjawrence, 
crimson scarlet; Kitty Dunlap, ro.sy mauve; Katherine, mulberry; Mrs. Carl Salbaxdi, 
pink; Amun Ra, coj)per and gold; Golden Fleece; and Lady Stonehaven, an 
Australian-raised variety, (piite the best yellow^ either for show or garden. 

During the last threi' weeks we have had a glorious show’ of chrysanthemums, 
ami a couple of beds of Lilian Bird have been a great sight. Thisyis a pink variety 
that is grown extensisely for the market here, and th(*re is nothing more dainty for 
va^e w’ork. 

This has been the driest season on record, but as we have a good water supply 
there are no restrictions ])laced on its use. Lately Ave have had Avintry conditions 
with touches of frost, and salvias, bedding liegonias, ainaranthus, iresines, and the 
like have not been able to stand it. 
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Orchard for 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

The bulk of citrus fruits, with the exception of late riiieuiiig varieties, will now 
have been marketed, and cultural oijcrations, pruning, spraying, &e., should be 
receiving attention. Where trees show indication of impaired vigour, jiruiiing should 
be heavy, both in respect of thinning and siiortening branches. Where trees are 
vigorous and liealthy a light thinning only will be necessary, except in the case of 
the Glen Retreat Mandarin which in coastal lands is invariably disposed to produce 
a profusion of branches with consequent overproduction and weakening of the 
constitution of the tree in addition to the fruit being small and not of the best 
quality. Where white louse is present on the main stem (where it almost invariably 
makes its first appearance) or branches, spraying with lime sulphur 8{)lution in the 
proportion of one part of the concentrate to ten parts of ivater after the centre 
of the tree has been opened up by jiruning will bo found most beneficial. 

In dealing with trees which show signs of failing, investigation should be made 
near the ground level for indications of collar rot and in the North Coast district 
particularly^ for the presence of the weevil root-borer which may attack the roots 
in the vicinity of the thin bases or at some feet distant. A very light apy>lication 
of paradichlor. buried a few inches under the soil in circles around the tree and 
the surface tamped firm is considered efficacious in destroying the pest. The distance 
between the circles (shallow^ openings connected throughout) should not be more 
than 18 inches, Tt may be necessary to r(*peat the application at three to four weeks ^ 
intervals. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is desirable as it will, if properly applied,, 
destroy the spores of various fungi later attacking both foliage imd fruit. 

Where for any reason healthy trees of vigorous constitution arc unprofitable 
they should now be headed Iwick, in fact, the whole of the to]» removed, leaving only 
a few selected ‘‘arms^^ of previous branches, all other branches being cut clean away 
at their base. Three or four main arms, whose length will vary from 2 to 4 ft. 
according to the size of the tree, will form the future h(*ad of the tree and from 
these numerous shoots will originate; these shoots in turn an* reduced according to 
circumstances, usually from two to five on each arm, and given fair attention they 
will be in a fit condition to receive selected buds from a prolific tree by next autumn. 
It is advisable when the shoots intended for budding have attained a length of about 
6 inches to nip off their terminals for the purpose of stiffening their growth, other¬ 
wise they are liable to be blown off by winds. All branches or jiarts removed in 
pruning should l)e carefully collected and burned. Applications against pests and 
disease could hardly be satisfactory if the material fur rc-iiifestation is available 
throughout the orchard. 

Working the land is essential and disc implements give best results. Before 
ploughing it is advisable to apply the necessary fertiliser, not just around the trees 
beneath their branches, but over the whole orchard, the feeding roots' mainly extend- 
ing beyond the extremities of the branches. The depth to which ploughing should 
be effected will depend on the nature of the soil and its original i>reparation. Where 
the subsoil is of a permeable nature, or has been broken nji in the first instance, 
ploughing could be much deeper than on hind where due consiileration liad not been 
given to this practice. It will also bo noted that among some of onr light loams that 
fertility” is confined to a shallow depth, where it would be futile to yx-rsist in deep 
ploughing to force the roots into a subsoil from which they could derive but little 
sustenance. Following upon ploughing, the soil should be further treated until 
finely broken, tlie implement necessary will depend ui)on the constituency of the soil. 
Generally a good harrow will meet all requirements. On the eoinplotion of ploughing 
between rows an open furrow should not be left on the* border or margin, but two 
or three furrows should be turned back to fill this and the whole then worked suffi¬ 
ciently to leave an even surface throughout the orchard. Excei>t for the purpose of 
turning in fertiliser or green manure, a good type of disc cultivator can be sub¬ 
stituted for the plough and will give at least an equal result. 

The planting of trees may be continued and with the excej>tiou of custard apples 
(which should be left until the end of August) should be expedited. The planting 
of citrus trees this season has been inextensive, but there is a much better outlook 
for orange production than has been previously offered, and attention should be con¬ 
fined mainly to good varieties of this class—viz., Jaffa and Siletta with a lesser 
quantity of late Valencia. The preserving of orange juice will very materially 
assist in the absorption of our crop, and the fact that the trees develop much more 
rapidly in this State than in Southern producing regions is distinctly in our favour, 
also our fruit contains a much higher sugar content. This., however, is not to be 
accepted as an invitation to continue the practice of stmding immature fruit to the 
Southern markets. 
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A Motor spirit 

of Extreme Power 

C.O.R. is wholly combustible. 

It is a spirit of extreme power. 
Any user will tell you this. 
When the issue is sheer speed, 
championship drivers insist on 
C.O.R. Why deny your engine 
this extreme power ? Fill up 
with C.O.R. at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. 



Britieh Motor Spirit 

C.O.R. it supplied in caaet or in twenty.four and 
forty-five gallon drums for your convenience. 
Country depots at— 


ALLORA 

CHARLEVILLE 

CLIFTON 

COOROY 

CROW’S NEST 

DIRRANBANOI 

GATTON 


GOOMERI 

GOONDIWINDI 

KILLARNEY 

KINGAROY 

LAIDLEY 

MITCHELL 

MURGON 


ROMA 

SOUTHPORT 

STANTHORPE 

TOOWOOMBA 

WARWICK 

WONDAI 

WOOMBYE 


Tlio Commoawooltli Oil Aoflaorlos Ltd* 
rCommoawooltli Oovoramoat oad 
Aaglo-Porgioa Oil Co* Ltd*} 

Agmnt9 t 

DALOXTT U CO* LTO* . - BIUSBAMS 

C.l. 22/S/29 


We have a complete range of 
vigorous trees available for 
immediate planting. When order¬ 
ing ask for our advice as to the 
best varieties to plant. 

Order from these — 

Peaches, Plums, Apples, Pears, 
Nectarines, Mulberries, Quinces, 
Figs, Almonds, Loquats, 2s. 
each; 20s. dozen. Oranges, Man¬ 
darins, Lemons, Limes, Grape 
Fruit, leading varieties, 2s. 6d. 
each; 25s. dozen. Custard Apples, 
Giant and Smooth, 3s. 6d. each; 
36s. dozen. Persimmons, six 
varieties, 2s. fid. each; 25s. dozen. 
Grape Vines, leading varieties. Is. 
each; 10s. dozen. Rhubarb 
Crowns, Is. each. Packing and 
Freight extra. 


We Suggest — 

Antoine Revoire^-Pale rosy Itesli 
Hetty—Coppery yellow 
Christine de None—Deep crimson 
Climbing Sunburst—Yellow 
Columbia—Rose pink 
General McArthur—Bright scarlet 
George Dickson—Velvety crimson 
Hadley—Glowing scarlet 
Lady Alice Stanley—Coral rose 
Laurent C.irlo—Velvety earmim* 
Penel o pe- Deep crimson 
Star of Queensland—Velvety crim¬ 
son 

and ail other varieties as per oi.r 
catalogue: Catalogue free to you 
on request. 

Price, Is. 6d. eacli; 15$. dozen* 

l^ostage extra; for half dozen Is.; 
for one dozen, Is. fid. Cash with 
order. 

I '“^^QUCENSTBRISBANf 
|tAM}V.A.P£TCRSCN.MANM>ER 

We Rail Parcels anywhere 
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/yOUSEWIVES the 
J I world over are in 
ever-increasing numbers 
turning to FLY-TOX as 
the guardian of Health, 

Comfort, and Hygienic 
Cleanliness. Its searching 

spray brings instant death 1 1 \\\1 

to all verminous and 
disease carrying insects. 

Its use ensures food being free from fly-contam¬ 
ination, and long, restful nights, immune from the 
exasperating bites of the dangerous mosquito. 



J.' 




Kills 'em Dead 



THE HEX SPRAY^MEANieS. U.S.A. 

o4iuira/asu$n ^utrihuton t 
FRAZER & BEST LTD. 

MISBANB. SYDNBY, MfUDURNl/ 
aomlaim and PBMTH 
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(rrape vines Hlunilcl be j»runcfl, and whore cutiinjjs for iilniiting arc retiuired 
these shouJd ])e selected, trimmed, and heeled in slightly dam}) soil. Canes intended 
for cuttings should not be allowed to lay about and tlry out, but treated the dav 
they arc severed from the j)lant. Cuttings arc frequently made of excessive length. 
Ten to twelve inches is a fair length, allowing for insertion in the soil to admit of 
the top bud with a short section of the internodc to i)rotrude. Growth is only d(*sired 
from the ujiper or ex])osed bud. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

All pruning other than that a}>})lied lo j)eaches and varieties which aie late 
in coming into growth should be completed this month and the })laiiting of young 
trees, if not .already dom*, should no longer be delayed. Early planting is ))refcrred, 
the sooner after the fall of lea\(*s the better, q^ie time is opportune (when there is 
indication of the buds swelling) to work over (where the stock is reasonably 
vigorous) unprofitable trees. Strap grafting, as advisial )>y the local fic'hl officers, 
is the most satisfactory method of top-w'orking deciduous trees. 

The pruning of viru's should be j)ostj)oned as long as circumstances permit, 
and these can only be gauged on actual observation as they are subject to mucii 
variation. 

Late s|»Taying against H.mii .lose scale where j)resent should be ai)plied with an 
efficient oil emulsion before any growth appears. Each ]mrticular brand has its 
advocates. Where the scale is jiersistent, a 2 per cent, solution of \^)lck may be 
a|)plied subsequent to the ajq)earance of foliage. Both of these s|)rayB are efficacious 
against peach or other a})his, ,at a much reduced xstrength. One per cent, has given 
satisfactory results. The usual winter w'orking of the laud is essential for the 
retention of moisture and aeration of the .soil, l>ut in shallow soils in which man\ 
orclutrds are ])lant(*(l, <h'ep working is most detrimental. The matter of seedling 
stocks for a[)|»les and the inf(*rior })'lants frequently received from Southern nurseries 
f)rom|)ts ill (|uery as to how many st*eds have l)een stratified for s])ring |)lanting, and 
if any effort is being made towanhs raising a local su])))ly of nurscuy stock. In 
earlier years citrus ])lanters were much dissatisfual with Southern su})plies, which led 
to the (‘stalilishmcnt of local nurseries and later to bud selectioji. Tlnu'e is certainly 
Miiffichmt enter|»rise and energy in the Stantliorpe district to make a similar attemjd. 
Its ai)jdicatiou only is recpiinMl. 


^arn) j^otes for ^uguSf. 

Land which luis Imhui lying fallow in readiii(*ss for early spring sowing should 
Jiow be receiving its final cultivation })Tior to seeding operations. I'ot.ato planting 
will be ill full swing this month, and in connection with this crop the jneveution of 
fungoid disc4ises calls for s])(*cial attention. Seed potatoes, if possible, should be 
selected from localities which are free from disease; they should be wtdl sjirouted, 
and, if |)ossible, should not exceed 2 oz. in weight. Seed ])otatoes of this sin- are 
more economical to use than those large enough to necessitati* cutting. If, liowinTr, 
none but large-sized seed ;ire |)r(K‘urable, the tubers should be cut so that at least 
two well-developed eyes are left. The cut surfaces require to be well dusteii with 
slacked lime, or wood ashes, as soon as possible after cutting. Where it is neeessaiw 
to take action to })re\eiit jiossible infection by fungoid disease, the di|)|)ing of 
])otatoes in a solution of I ])iiit of 40 per cent, formalin to lo gallons of water, and 
immersing for one liour, will be fouml effective. Bags intended for the subsequent 
conveyance of tubers to the paddock should also ho tn‘ated and thoroughly dried. 
After di}>piug, simead out the potatoes and thoroughly dry them before re-bagging. 
Where the tubers are cut, the dipjnng is, of course, carried out jnior to cutting. 

Arrowroot, yams, ginger, and sugar-caiu* may be |)lanted this months in localities 
where all danger from frosts is over. 

Maize may be sowm as a catch cro{), |>rovidiiig, of course', that sufiicieut soil 
moisture is available. 

Sweet-imtato cuttings may also be planted out towards the end of the month. 

Weeds will now' begin to assert themselves with the advent of warmer weather; 
consequently cultivators and harrows should be kept going to keep down weed grow’ths 
in growing crops and on land lying fallow’, as well us on that in course of pre}»aratioii 
for such crops as sorghums, millets, or panicums, maize, and summer-growing crops 
generally. 

Tobacco seed may be sown on previously burnt and well prei)ared seed-beds. 
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DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 

AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

All the publications on this list are available for exchange with Agricultural 
Dejiartments, Universities, Agricultural Colleges, Experiment Stations, and^ similar 
institutions. 

“Queensland Agricultural JournaU^—Subscription to ffirniers, Is. per annum. 
(Some back numbers available for free distribution.) 


BOOKS. 

C'atalogue of Queensland Plants. Price 158. 

Chemistry for the Earm, Dairy, and Household (Elementary). Price, 2s. tid. 
Market Gardening, Is. 

Queensland Flora (Bailey), 6 vols., 30s. 

Pests and Diseases of Queensland Fruits and Vegetables. Price, 2s. 6d. (Free 
to orehardists and market gardeners in Queensland.) 


BULLETINS. 

Economic Dairy Bulletins, ID, 21), and 3D. 
Economic Sugar Bulletin, 5SC. 

Economic Cotton Bulletin, 4C. 

Pig Baising Bulletin, 6P. 

Poultry Baising Bulletin, 7P. 

Bulletins on the Sugar Industry:— 


Division of Entomology. 

No. 3. Notes on Insects Damaging Sugar Cane in Queeiishind. (2nd Edition, 
Bevised.) 

No. 4. On the Value of Poison Bait for Controlling Cane Grubs. 

No. 5. Notes on the Habits and Metamorphosis of Lepidiota frencM, Bla(‘k. 
No. 10. Monthly Notes on Grubs and other Cane Pests (3rd Series). 

No. 11. An Ac^,ount of a New Moth Borer of Sugar Cane. 

No. 12. A Study of Natural Methods of Control for White Grubs. 

No. 13. Natural Enemies of Sugar Cane Beetles in Queensland. 

No. 14. The Linear Bug: A New Pest of Sugar Cane in Queensland. 

No. 16. Australian Sugar Cane Beetles and their Allies. 

No. 17. Notes on Queensland Cane Insects and their Control (1st Series). 
No. 18. Notes on Queensland, Cane Insects and their Control (2nd Series). 
No. 19. Notes on Queensland Cane Insects and their Control (3rd Series). 
No. 20. Some Notes on the Economy of Cockchafer Beetles. 


General Series. 


No. 

No. 

No. 


2. Varieties of Sugar Cane in Queensland. 

3. Cultivation of Sugar Cane in Queensland. 

4. Summary of Some Experiment with Sugar Cane and Chemical 
Analyses. 


Division of Pathology. 

No. 2. A Key for the Field Identification of Sugar Cane Diseases. 

The Orange-tree Bug. 

The Banana Thrips Bust. 

Ear Bot of Maise. 

The Banana Weevil Borer. 
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PAMPHLETS. 

i’ineapple Uiilture. 

Bananas in Queensland. 

Banana Packing and (Trading. 

<Jitrus Culture. 

Advice on the Routine of a Dairy. 

Cotton Growing in (Queensland. 

Annual Reports of Experimental Work on Cotton. 

Btock Poods. 

Phosphorus in the Livestock Industry. 

Paralysis of the Hindquarters in Pigs. 

Castration of Pigs. 

Trade Classification of Pigs. 

Self-feeders for Pigs. 

A Ton of Pork in Six Months from One Litter. 

The Gloucester Old Spot Breed of Pig. 

Heeding the Pig. 

Selecting the Breeding Sow. 

Menace of the Poultry Tick. 

Some External Parasites of Poultry. 

Parasitic Worms of Poultry. 

Rearing and Feeding of Chickens. 

Poultry Club Handbook (Section I.). 

Broom Millet. 

(Jomplete Fertilisers. 

Contagious Abortion in Cow's. 

Dairy Produce Acts and Regulations. 

Fruit Tree Propagation. 

Silage. 

Tick Fever and Red water. 

(Cotton Classing. 

(k)tton Growing in Queensland (Parts 1 and 2). 

Cotton Research Farm, Bil(»ela—Annual Reports 102;')-2() and 192(1-27. 

Pink Boll Worm. 

Sheep Maggot Fly Pest. 

Root-Bark Channeller of Citrus. 

The Grasshopper in the Springsure District. 

Grange Piercing Moths. 

Entomological Hints to Cotton Growers. 

Mealy Bug Attacking Paspalum Grass in the ('ooroy District. 

Baiting for Banana Weevil Borer Control. 

The Banana Weevil Borer in Java, wdth Notes on other (Jro]) Pests. 

Natural Enemies of the Potato and How to Fight Them. 

Special Cattle Fatality in the Maranoa District ami its Relation to thi‘ Larvie of 
PUrygopliorus aiuUis Costa. 

Pineapple Disease Investigations. 

Records of Australian Thysanoptera (Thrips). 

Records and Descriptions of Australian Ophionina*. 

A Systematic Note on an Imported Lucerne Pest with Description of two New 
Allied Species. 

Borne Hawaiian Experiments in the Biological Control of Insect Pests. 

Progress Reports of Fruit Fly Investigations. 

Sundry Notes on Injurious Insects of the Stanthorpe District. 

Cheese Mites. 

The Leaf-Eating Ladybird. 

Miscellaneous Notes (Mites). 

Notes on the Citrus Orange Bug. 

Notes on the Blue Oat Mite. 

Life History Notes on the Rutherglen Bug. 

Plant Bugs Damage to Cotton Seed. 

Cutworm Menace. 
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LEAFLETS. 

Breeding and Selection of Dairy Stock. 

PasHioii Fruit (Culture. 

Custard Apples. 

Orange Packing. 

Tomato Culture. 

Tomato Preserves. 

Phosphorus Deficiency in Stock. 

Malnutrition. 

Bee-keeping. 

nations for Dairy Cows. 

Dairy Fodder Plots. 

Water for Irrigation and Stock. 

The Cult of the Colt. 

Killing Weeds with Arsenical Poison. 

Killing Trees with Arsenical Poison. 

Cultivation of the Peanut. 

To Repair a Leaky Galvanised Tank. 

Ginger. 

Notes on the Cultivation of Lucerne. 

Sou<lan Grass. 

Tung-0 il. 

Algaroba Bean. 

Pickling Wheat with Carbonate of (/opper. 

Some Notes on Growing Flax (Linseed). 

Seed Maize Improvement. 

('Onstruction of (/oncrete Dips. 

I nkweed Era dication. 

Arrowroot. 

Production of New Varieties of Wheat. 

Dry Season Safeguard for the Grazier. 

Notes on Tanking Maize. 

Specifications for Lining Silos with Portland Cement. 

Sisal Hemp. 

Paradichlor for Combating (^ane Grubs. 

Sugar (Jane Diseases. 

Fertiliser Trials. 

Size of Breeding Pigs. 

Gestation Chart for Breeding Sows. 

Flushing the Breeding Sow. 

Precautions against Swine Fever. 

Diarrhoja or Whiter Scour in Young Pigs. 

How to Make a Rope Pig-Net. 

Pig Transport. 

The Chester White Breed of Pig. 

Weaning the Pig. 

Poultry Housing. 

Poultry Raising. 

Turkey Rearing. 

Judging Utility Poultry. 

Eye Worm of Poultry. 

Capionizing Poultry. 

The Value of Postmortem Examination in Detecting Diseases and Disorders iit 
Poultry. 

Coecidiosis of Cfhickens. 

The Storage of Eggs. 

Feeding for Egg Production. 
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LEAFLETS —continu ed. 

Bread Making. 

Butter Making for Home Consumption. 

Cheese—Home Made. 

Concrete Silo, Plan and Specification. 

Peanuts. 

Preserving Fruit on the Farm. 

Sheep Lambing Percentage. 

Sheep Stomach Worm. 


E n to HI olofj ical Leo fiets. 

No. 1. Some Hints Regarding Entomological Inquiries. 
No. 2. The Queensland Fruit Fly. 

No, ri. The Woolly Aphis l^arasite. 

No. 4. The (Codling Moth. 

No. T). The Banana Weevil Borer. 

No. 6. Insects and Their Relatives. 

No. 7. The Banana Thripa. 

No. 8. Tho San Jose Scale. 

No. 9. Root Knot or Nematode Root (lall. 

No. 10. The Corn Ear Worm on Tomatoes. 

No. 11. Cutworms and Armyworms. 

No. 12. Insect Anatomy. 

No. IJ. The (Control of Meat Ants. 

No. 1*1. Potato Tul)er Moth. 

No. 1.5. Insecticides. 


Pa tU 111 Of/ i I -al Lea fle ts. 

No. 1. Spotted Wilt of Tomatoes. 

No. 2. Irish Blight of Tomatoes. 

No. J. Diseases of the Banana in Queensland. 

No. 4. Flag Smut of Wheat. 

No. 5. Fungi and Bacteria. 

No. 0. Fungicides and Disease Control. 

.1. F. F. REID, 

Editor of I’ublications, ne]>artnu>nt of Agriculture and Stock. 

Please address all recpiests for co]ues of these publications to Tlie Under 
Secretary, D(‘partnient of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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Phase* of the Moon, OeouKatlons, Ao. 


The times stated are for Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, 


7 July 

9 Moon 

6 47 a.in. 

1* „ 

C First Quarter 

2 5 a.m. 

22 .. 

O Full Moon 

5 20 p.m. 

29 „ 

^ Last Quarter 

10 65 a.m. 


Perigee, dth July, at 11.0 p,m. 
Apogee. 20th July, at 2*24 a.m. 


Ou the 4ih the Earth will be at its greatest 
distance from the sun, about 94,450,000 miles. 

The apparent nearness of Venus and Jupiter, about 
the middle of the month, will foe noticeable In the 
early mornings, though Jupiter, being on the far 
side of Its orbit and Venus rather on this side, a 
distance of 500,050,000 miles must Intervene between 
the two planets. 

At 1 o’clock in the morning of the 27th the Moon 
will be passing Uranus, w’hlch will require a telesroiM) 
or binoculars to be seen. Tlds occasion will afford 
an opportunity to locate Uranus in the constellation 
Pisces, about twice the length of the Southern Cross 
to the south-eastward of the Great Square of 
Pegasus. 

Near the middle of the month the zodiacal con¬ 
stellation Sagittarius will be over the eastern horizon 
at 6 p.m., Gaprfcornus at S p.m., and Aquarius at 
10 p.m. Markab and Scheat^ the stars which mark 
the western side of the Great Square of Pegasus, will 
be just coming Into view, and an hour later the whole 
Square will be visible. 

The Southern Cross will be upright about 6 p.m. 
near the beginning of the month, and lying on Its 
side, 30 degrees west of the South Celestial Pole, at 
midnight. At that time the brilliant star Achernar 
will be about as far on the eastern side of the Pole 
as the head of the Cross Is on the western, but some¬ 
what higher up. 


5 Ang. 

% New Moon 

1 40 p.m. 

12 „ 

C First Quarter 

4 0 p.m. 

20 „ 

O Full Moon 

7 42 p.m. 

28 

D Last Quarter 

6 0 a.m. 


Perigee, 4th August, at 7.12 a.m. 
Apogee, lOtli August, at 1.0 p.m. 


The conjunction of the Moon with Jupiter ou the 
night of the 1st will take place below the horizon; 
when they rise about 2 a.m. the Moon will be a few' 
degrees eastward of the planet. 

The conjunction of Venus with the Moon on the 
2nd, about 1 p.m., will be an interesting daylight 
phenomenon when the Moon in crescent shape Is 
passing to the northward and below Venus, at a 
distance nearly as great as the length of the Southern 
Cross. Of course It will be necessary to have tJie 
sun shaded from view by a building or some opaque 
body. The i> 08 ltlon of Venus and the Moon will be? 
about 45 degrees east of the Sun, but only about 15 
degrees from the meridian. 


For pUoDs wDNt of Worwiok and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes 8., 
add 4 minutes tot each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
tunes given above for Warwick; at Ctoondfwtndl, add 8 nanutes; at 8t. George, 14 minutes; 
at Ounnamulla, 25 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 88 minutes; and at Oontoo, 48 mlnutea. 

The moonliidit nights tor ea^ month oan best he asoertained by notleing the dates when 
the moon will be In the first quarter and when full. In the latter oaee the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all throuidi the nigbtj 
ndien at Uie flrbt quarter the moon rfsee somewdiere about six hours before the sun sets, ami 
ft Is moonlliht only tilt about midnight* After full moon it will be lator eaOh evening before 
tt lisea, and when la the last quarter It wlU not generally rise till after mldatfht 

ti must be Mmembered that the timee referred to are only roughly approxlaute, as the 
rOIatlTO positlims of the sun and moon vary eonsiderably. 

Ci^ Iho Dgrtfoulars on this pMo wore ooaipitted for this Journal, and should not be 
fopnftuSgd wtftbut at&nowledgmeiitT 




0^cnt and Comment. 

Dairying at Mackay, 

R orXJ) alioiit jinrtiinilnrly out to\\ai'ds thu Kiuit’ulla Kun^t* and hevonol, 

tlu*re is soino (’xci'llciit daiiyinf^ country and alrcaiiy tlu* roundation of a 
sound industry has boon lai<l thoro; and, A\ith tin? ostaJdisiJinont of a modorn buttor 
factory tiioro is ovory roasori Avliy tho industry should oxtond and tliat croani sliould 
bo added to sugar as a sound economic combination. That dairy farmers in the 
Maekay <listrict have started on right linos was evident at tho la cent show. With 
the Cottle section the Minister for Agriculture and li^lock, Mr. Harry F. Walker, 
who opened the show, was strongly impressed. After congratulating the farmers 
assembled on the general excellence of the exhibits, es]»ecially the cane, he expressed 
particular interest in the stock parade. Speaking of herd improvement he remarked 
that some people might not realise its importance, but lie assured his lunirers, who 
were mostly eanegrowers, that successful dairying dejteiided Just as much on science 
as successful sugar cultivation. Through the greater care and attention now 
given to the essentials of his industry the Austi'aliaii daii-y faruu*r was able to 
produce butter of unexcelled qualify. The market for good butter was anything but 
oversupplied, and farmers of the Maekay district who had suitable land and were 
otherwise in a position to do so could engiage in dairying without any immediate 
fear of overproduction. Tlieir market wag ’assured and the industry jirovided a 
fair living. In the Gympie district lastiyeiar 1,800 sujijdiers had averaged over 
£330 a man for butter; in addition, they had also produced jiigs, maize, and other 
crops. He urged local farmers to interesrtheir boys in the possibilities of dairying 
in their hpmjlls.t,rjct,,to get them outCcm to the Kange and help to keep their 
own butter ifctory going. He was big.enodgh to give credit to the late Government 
9 . . 
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and his predecessor in office, Mr. W. Forgan Hinith, for many of the improvements 
brought about in dairying as well as in the sugar industry. They must, however, 
continue their efforts at herd improvement and create for Queensland further 
production records. Local production and manufacture would obviously bring more 
money into the district and that would also appeal to local commercial interests. 
With the good roads they had already, and other highways under construction and 
already planned, with motor transi)ort and mechanical milking, there was nothing 
to prevent anyone viith the necessary means and experience from engaging in an 
industry that was at once interesting and jn-ofitable. He appealed to the young 
men of the Mcakay area to remain on the land wdiere they Avere better oli‘, where 
they could live an indejicndent life and accpiire a competence, instead of worrying 
about getting a city job in which not only their usefulness, Imt very often their 
opportunities were unduly limited, lie urged the farmers present to take advantage 
of the Better Bull Scheme and other facilities at their disiiosal for the improve¬ 
ment of district herds. Mr. Walker commended the quality of tlu‘ dairy cattle 
exhibited which wert* equal to the stock paraded in Southern show rings, and which 
w^ould provide a sound toundation for district herds uhen dairying developed to the 
extent that the great naturni advantages of tlu' back c(mntry of Mackay w’arraiitt‘d. 


Agriculture from an IntBmational Aspect. 

H elping to dear away the fog of ini.siinderstanding that has, in recent years, 
enveloped many of the more important (|ueHtions as between nations in the two 
hemispheres is a group of associations, such a< the Royal Institute of InteniaGonal 
Affairs in Great Britain and the Gonncil of Foreign Relations in tlu* ITjiited State*-, 
whicli devote themselves to a sym|rathctic study of the world’s affairs. Th(\v art 
quite unofficial, yet they are already beginning to inlluencc f(»r good the l\Kters that 
govern affairs in the w^orld to-day. They Avatch the formation and trt'iids of inter¬ 
national policy, and help to create that atmosph(‘rc of sound judgment ami goodwill 
so essential in modern international relatidnsh'ijis. They encourage the taking of the 
longer view that comes from sober consideration of any problem that arises and that 
may threaten the continuance of international amity. Through them the poAvers that 
arc may be made aware of national tendencies iiefore they reach a juiint of inter¬ 
national tension. They help to break <lown the barriers that unduly restrict mutual 
understanding and aj)preciatioii of differing points of view. 

As well as to the larger aff’airs of statesmanship these associations also encourage 
the study of industrial relationships, and the value of this study is evident from an 
address* by Sir Daniel Hall, on the dependence of agriculture on international 

factors, which we now haAT before us. in it he reminds us that we are accustomed 
to think of agriculture, though having some national significance, as more or less a 
local or parochial affair; and that many of the features AvJiich characterise modern 
agriculture are by no means purely natioiial, but are w^jrld-wdde, and may lune to 
be met by international action. And he presses the point that we cannot consider 
merely our own agriculture Avhen trying to find out the cause or origin of our oAvti 
difficu-lties, hut must regard the problems of primary ])roduction from an international 
aspect if wc are to attain any reasonable solution of those difficulties. From the 
findings of the World Economic Conference at Geneva last year on the results of a 
world-wide inquiry into the economic situation, wt get a confirmation of the fa<*t that 
agricultural depression is world-wide—though there is a tendency, even in the address 
under review, to rather exfiggerate some of the causes and extent of that depression. 
It is accepted, however, that there must be some general underlying cause which is 
affecting primary industry universally, and that is responsible for the fact that the 
man who is growing food and clothing—^the w’orldN first necessities—is anything but 
satisfied with what he gets lor his outlay and his labour. The Economic Conference 
attempted to diagnose the cause of this, and arriA'ed at the conclusion that it was the 
general lowness of price for primary commodities. The term is, of course, compara¬ 
tive, but on this question of low values it Avas agreed that in eviu’y ])roduciiig country 
there is a disparity against the farmer. 

Low jirices, of course, are the natural corollary of over-supply. The question 
therefore arises: To wffiat extent is the world over-supplied with the necessities 
of life? The lecturer had this to say about it;— 

It seems rather ridiculous to talk about over-sujqfiy of food when at the 
same time one hears of great populations all over tbe world Avho arc con¬ 
fessedly short of the prime necessities of life. Therefore, the Economic 
Conference concluded that the oATr-supply was of a relative and not of an 

^Extract from the ‘‘journal of the Royal Institute of International Xffairs,’^ 
Jan., 1929. * 
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abHolutc character. In fact, if you come to analyse the fij^ures a little more 
carefully; if yon analyse, for instance, the relation between the world’s 
poinilatioii in the years immediately jirecediuj? the War, say, the years 1909 
to 1913, and the amount of a^irieultiiral j)roduction during that period com¬ 
pared with the population and the agricultural ]>rodm'tion at the j)resent time, 
you will find tliat the po])ulatiou has increased faster than the food 8up[)ly. 
There is not a real over-production of food; but there is an over jn-oduction 
of food in relation to the consuming; capacity of the ]ieoples. By “consuming 
caj.acity” I do not juean their appetites, 1 do not moan their desire for food, 

I mean tin* amount of money that they have in their j) 0 (*kets wherewith to ])ay 
for food. 

That is the real diagnosis of the situation. Because over Buro[)e in 
particular there are so many millions of ]n‘opIe unemployed, unable to exercise 
their normal purcliasing (lower, tiu’ demand for food hits fallen below the 
supply, and w(‘ hav(‘ over production with cons(*(juent low prices for all the 
produc(*rs of food. The essential need for the food remains, but because the 
w'orld is disorganised and out of joint, because tlu'n* are so many peoj)le here 
and in other disturbed rt'gions of the worhl, like (.‘hin.M, who cannot (‘xercise 
their old ]uirchasing power, the (‘ffective demai'.d is below what we took as the 
averagi‘ human di'niaml in tin* years immediately prc'cediug the War. 

The Rural Exodus. 

A FTBK analysing the position from many angles, and reviewing the factors 
affecting tin* j»rices of primary products in various ])arts of the world, Hir 
Daniid Hall concluded his very informative and suggestive* address with a r(‘ference 
to the rural t*xodiis that is going (»n in every agricultural country. If no alternative 
can be fouml to tin* nresent unsatisfactory marketing methods tlu're is a danger, he 
averre<l, that tlw dt'stnictive i)OW(*r of unrestricted co!n]>etition among the farmers of 
th(‘ world will t(‘nd to destroy the agriculture* of the \forld. There is in every 
c(»untry at the ju'esent time a tcmlency to leave the land. The young ones go 
whenever they g(*t a ehanee and wlierever they s(*t‘ an oju'iiing. Even in an 
agri('ultiiral country like France there is an extraordinary city-ward movement of the 
French jmasant notwithstanding his own traditional attachment to his own bit of soil. 
All over the w’orld the same phenomenon may be observed. The annual returns of 
al»andoned farms in the United States show that the farmer, under the present 
prevailing eonditions, is not prepared U* stick it out. This is the slow change by 
which agricidture responds to low [irices. Vou cannot adjust production tpiickly; 
but it docs slowly adjust itself by the retreat of men from tin* land. “We cannot 
afford,’’ continued the Iectur(‘r, “tu go on letting tln‘so men go. I began by saying 
that the actual i)rodm'tion of food in the world is, in relation to jmpulation, Jess than 
it was in 1914. We are actually in a short position, though the shortage cannot 
declare itself because of the difficulty that so large a proj^ortion of the j»oj)ulati()n 
experience in making their demand for food efiVetive. Tlierefore, it is necessary for 
States like our own to cemsider wdiat steps they can take to arrest this How, lest we 
suddenly slip over the danger point and find our.selves in a real scurcity becau.se 
there are no longer the peojde on the laml to produce fo(»d fen* us.” 

The Welfare of Agriculture--An International Question. 

T HK world j)()sitiou of agriculture and its }>resont day tremls constitute something 
more than a national (piestion; they have become of international concern. 
Tlit'rc* are already in existence international organisations which gives seme con¬ 
sideration to the eonditions of primary production from a world-wide standpoint. 
One of these is the Jnteriiati(mal Institute of Agriculture in Rome, whose business it 
is to coll(*et and disseminate iiifoTiiiation as to statistics, markets, economic relation¬ 
ships, land tenure, and other factors. But the only international agency that view's 
this world problem from the standpoint of the fanner is a bo«ly that grew' out of an 
International (Congress of Agriculture in France, and wliich calls itself the Inter¬ 
national C/onimission of Agriculture. Its aim is to unite tentatively, slow’ly, but in 
the end effectively, farmers’ organisations throughout the w'orhl. It has already a 
considerable and reju'esentative membership of various rural liodies of most of the 
continental countries of Kurope, and judged on its present standing and efl:*ort8 it has 
all the components of a good and .sound international organisation re])re.senting not the 
oftiidal or .scientific points of view’, but tlie actual economic demands of the farmers 
them^elvea. The attention that is being g:iven to the problems of ]>rimary production 
that are common to most countries is a he.alt1iy sign, and any movement calculated to 
strengthen the farmers’ economic ]K)sition will, it may be safely assumed, meet with 
the symjmthctie suppoirt of the industry in Australia. 
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bureau of Sugar 0xperin)cnt Stations. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SUGAR-CANE TECHNOLOGISTS. 


Siihjoiuvd Ut a report hy the Director of Suonr Experiment Siotiona, 
Mr. II. T. Ecmierhy, on the Third ('on(jrcs.<i of the Ivtcmational Society 
of S'Hf/(ir'Cone TeehnoloyisU hcUl at Sovratxeya, dom, June, and on 

some pha.Hfs o/ the sufiar nidustry in Java, which wilt be read with interest 
by Qn( i nsland producers. 


PART I. 

THE SUGAR CONGRESS. 

T HK Thinl C.\)n^iVi-'s ol‘ tlu* Intfniutionnl Society of SMj»jn--c‘nie T»*(‘hnolojSjists, l)y 
fnr the most important yet was opoiiocl at Sourabaya on Friday, Ttii dune, 
by an inaugural spot“*li from Or. if. delgorhuis Swilelcms, President of tlie (bmeral 
Syndicate of Sii^jar Mamifre-turers in the Oiitcdi Fast Judies, and resjumdod to by the 
President of the (Joii^ress, Dr. dosweit. 

Refireseiitatives from the following cane countries were in attendance, vi^. 
Australia, Hawaii, Irido-China, dapan and Formosa, dava, Mauritius, Philijjpines, 
Trinidad, United States of Amirtca, British India, and Egypt. 

Outside of Java, Hawaii had the strongest' representation, thirteen memjiers 
attending—five from the Experiment ►Station and eight from plantations. 

The hospitality extended to the foreign members was beyond jiraise, and every¬ 
thing possible was done to make the stay of inemJa'rs in Java enjoyable and 
instructive. 

Valualde Bulletins were read in Congri'ss, n'hich have been brought back for the 
use of the Sugar Exficrinieiit Station, but in my ojduion the greatest value of these 
meetings lies in the personal exchange of \'iews between the ref)res<mtatives of 
different countries and the cordial relationship thus engendered. 

Papers were read at the general meelings on the dev<*lopmeut of the dava sugar 
industry, the develoi>ment of selection and bre<*ding of the sugar-cane in da^a, irrig.a 
tion, its organisation and impoitance for the dava sugar industry, and the economi* 
advantages and drawbacks of the sugar-cane industry in Java. 

In the Agricultural Section Avhich 1 attended, jiapers were r(*ad or summarised 
on cane cultivation in dava, Imlia, Mauritius, Fiii, Louisiana, ami (Jueeu.daud, and 
discussions took jilace on these as well as on soil surieys, cii-. Tnistry of sugar cane, 
and other cognate subjects. Other sections cum])rised factoiy operation Mi.d chemierd 
control (upon which Mr. Bennett wdll supply data) and the diseases of cane, and 
insects jiests. 

On Wcdnesda,y, 12th dune, a number of ]>apers on varieties of cane uere dealt 
with, and considerable discussion eusueu which should be of much benefit to tin* 
industry. 

On behalf of the (loveninient of Queenslaml, the Minister’s letter, eon^iining 
a cordial invitation to hold the next meeting of ilic society in our Btate, u:i8 
presented and supfiorted by addresses by myself ami Dr. Gibson, who represented the 
Australian Sugar Producers’ Assocuition; and who spoke also on this particular 
nmtter, on behalf of tlie Queensland Cane Gripvers’ Council. After considerable 
discussion it was stated that Hie aim of the Gongress was to hold the eohfeVnces 
alternately in the two hcnus]>here8, and it was decided that Porto Rico should have 
the honour of the place of meeting in 1932, while in all probability Queensland 
would be sele<‘ted in 193.5. 

At the Anal meeting, Dr. F. W. Zerbari was appointed President of the next 
Congress, and various committees were then appointed. At my request Mr. A. F. 
Bell was placed on the Quhiantiiie and Disease Committees, Dr. Kerr on the Agri- 
eidtural and Spjls Committees, and Mr. Bennett on the Factory Operations Oommittee. 
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'1 lie following rivsolntions were then corned:— 

Besoluiions, 

“ Whoivas the discoNery h> Dr. K. W. U»raii(h*s of the trarsmissioii of sugar eaue 
Mosaic by Aphis Maulis has proved of iinineasurable value to all sugar-cane countries 
for making ))Ossible the development of effective control measures and the systematic 
breeding of resistant varieties, the section of eane diseases of the Third {'onfirence 
of tile International Society of Sugar-cane Technologists jiroposes that this (’onferenco 
send to Dr. Brandes its* sincere thanks and appreciation for this fundamental 
discovery. ^ ’ 

“Whereas, exact knowledge on the influence of irrigation and rtrainage is still 
very incomplete, it is voted that a resolution be adopted that in all canegrovving 
countries more attention should be paid to these problems and that mon scientific 
exj»eriments should be carried out on this subject.^’ 

“Whereas, soil surveys ami the classification of soils are fundamental for the 
))roj)er study of soil fertility and manuring for the im])rovement and iiiaint nauce 
of sugar-cane soils, it is resolved that the Btiinding (.‘ommittce shall— 

(«) Secure as far as jiractleubie uniformity in tlk classification and in the 
nomenclature of soils; 

(h) (Vdlect data on soils and fertility cxjierimcrts on sugar-cane soils of the 
various countries concerned.*’ 

“Whereas at the j^resent time many identical varieties occur under different 
names and also different varieties are cultivated under the same name, and whereas 
rational studies on sugar-cai'e need ri reliable identifuMtion .ind description, and 
whereas cane brooding work needs the availability of a'I original canes and of those 
canes, which j)layed a ]c»rt in cane hnsbandry, and whereas further investig’jtions 
till g'.uetics aiul taxououiv ('f suger cane aie iff' protuiuent im])oitame, f(*r further 
dcvelojuiicut of the sugar cm industry, it is resolved that tlie assembled delegates 
of the .lava mwting of Iutenmtional Society of Sugar-cane Technologi'-ts rec(*m- 
imuid that in two or j>ossihly three different eountricH colitctions should be made 
of all cane varieties niention<Ml above; and be it further re-<olve<l that the executive 
committee take the neccsfuiry steps for the (stablishmeiit of such collocticm gardeiis. “ 

“Whereas, it has been demonstrated that there is considerable risk in the unwary 
introduction of new canes into any country, and whc*reas it is dc'sirable to keej> t^ack 
of the pro]»er nomeii'^lature of all importations and prevent further confusion in 
names, it is re'solved that tlie asscnddeul delegates of the .lava nu*eting of the 
International Society of Sugar-cane Technologists recommend that new importations 
be allowed only in small epiaulitie's and to recognised institutions, and that steps 
l.e taken to record at the time of inijmrtation ;it some central jdace in the country, 
preferably under a botanist, full details about the variety such as the name, country 
of origin, a short description and a])eu‘inu‘ns of c.ir.es, buds and lenvew. and whenever 
])OHsibl(> it is further de^sirable to keep the* canc growing at the central pia»*(* at least 
for a time tn rende'r its subseqmmt ieientitlcatioii e*asy and certain; and be it further 
reHolve<l that cojiies of this resolntieii be sent to all Coeerniiunt and other instituti(»ns 
interested irj the sugar-cane industry and to the standing cornmitte.?. “ 

“Wheieas, the current te'chnieal literature on sugj.'r-eane and hoeX is published 
in a large miniher of periodicals and often is written in a language which is only 
rnderstood by a minority of the technologists or is not available in the local 
libraries, whereas further reinfoiaement of the intertsl of organisations and of the 
];ersonnl members of our association is desired for further development of the 
activities of the association, be it resolv'cd that a nev.’ piuiodical be started or an 
existing ]»eriodieal be recpiested to publish adequate abstracts Jn tlu' English language, 
submitted by the authors themselves, of all teehiiieal pajiers of more general 
importance; and be it further resoived that a "ommittee be ai)pointtd by the 
chairman to devise ways and means for carrying this resolution into effect.” 

“Whereas, at the iiresent time different countries report their field and factory 
results in many different and unrelated units, thus making mutual comparisons 
extremely difficult and time-consuming, and whemis, the metric system is based 
entirely on the decimal system of numbers, and relates logically measures of volume 
to measures of mass, has lietui legally adopted by most countries, and is in universal 
use throughout the seientific world, be it therefore resolved that the eane sugar 
industries of the countries represented in this society lie urged gradually to introduce 
the metric system, and that until that is accompdished, they publish all field and 
factory results in metric units, either exclusively or along with the customary units.” 

Whereas the international C,'onunittee for Uniform Methods of Sugar .Xnalysis 
has not held a meeting since 1912 and has practically disbanded, and whereas there 
exists at the present time a great deal of confusion owing to the use of different 
analytical standards in different countries, be it therefore resolved that a committee 
consisting of Messrs. F. J, Bates, C. A. Browne, Noel Deerr, P, Honig, and W. K. 
McAllop bo appointed, which committee shall approach prominent sugar chemists 
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in all important countries produeing sugar from the beet or cane, for the purpose of 
reviving the International Coiumissfon for Uniform Methods of Sugar Analysis.’^ 

In the course of the meetings and at their conclusion, a number of excursions 
were arranged for members to 

(a) View institutions of general interest; 

(b) Excursions for factory experts; and 

(c) Excursions for agriculturists and soil experts. 

These were of a highly interesting character, especially the one to the Pasocroean 
Ex])eriment Station, which will be commented on later. 

The Government of Java and jirivrto railways granted a free pass over their 
lines to each member. 

The final function was an official dinner at Haudoeng, at which the hospitality, 
kindness, and courtes} shown to meinbers of the Congress by Java was suitably 
acknowledged by the representatives of the other countries. 

In concluding this ]>art of the report it may be saitl that it will he exceedingly 
ditticult for any country in which the Congress may, in future, lx* held, to reach 
the high standard set by Java. The cost of the (Congress to the General Syndicate 
of Siigjir Manufacturcu's must have tieen ver}' great, including as it did all the 
printing of pai)ors, &c., and the v'arious excursions and cnterlainments whicdi were 
given. Strong committees were formed, ineluding TTonoraiy, Executive, Preparations, 
and Accommodation. Such committees will be necessary in the cas(> of a visit to 
Queensland at a later date, and all sections of the indiistr> will need to be strongly 
represented and to work liard in order to make the (Congress as successful as it was 
in Java in 1929. 


PART 11. 

SOME PHASES OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN JAVA. 


(a) GENERAL. 


It may be said that the sugar industry in the Dutch East Indies is confijioJ to 
Java. Hugar-growdng on a small scale has been carried out in Sumatra and the 
Celebes, but the relative scarcity of labour j)rccludes its present success. 


The outjuit of sugar in Java has lieeii steadily incrijisiug, as the following 
figures will show:— 


Tons. 


1922 



.. . . 

.. 1,808,000 

1923 




.. 1,793,000 

1924 




.. 1,997,000 

1925 




.. 2,300,000 

1920 




.. 1,973,000 

1927 

, , 



.. 2,309,000 

1928 




.. 2,950,000 


Java now ranks second to Ci 
per acre is 6 tons of sugar. 


I>a in cane-sugar production 


Its average ju’oduction 


The total cultivated area of Java is given as .10,700,009 acres, of wliich 480,000 
acres are under cane—or not 3 per cent. It can lie seen, tl\evcfore, that the yield 
of sugar per acre is very high. All the sugar-cane is grown on the eastern side of 
Java. 


The Land System in Java. 

Practically all the l:ind used for canegrowing is rented from the natives of 
Java. The Government x>roteet the natives agauist themselves as they would be 
willing^ to sell their lands for any slight sum, and as one Java n\an jml it, * * Buy a 
fountain pen with the proceeds, with which he could not write.'’ The rent is fixed 
by the Government on the basis of the probable maximum rice production of the 
land in question. 

For the s^me reason land cannot bo rented by Europeans for longer than three 
and a-half years unless a minimuTn rent is paid, fixed by the Government. In 1926, 
over £2,000,000 was paid for supplies of materials and rent of land, while the wages 
paid to native labour in the same year is given as being £8,000,000. The amount of 
tmtion, direct and indirect, paid by the sugar industry and its employees, amounted 
to £2y000,000 in 1926, 
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The Present Position of the Industry. 

Tlu*rc* nro stated to |v;» 179 pl.antutionM in Java, tho area of i*ane sa[»p!ying; tliese 
iiiills varying from 1,7.^0 to 5,000 acres; tho bulk of tho mills, however, were supplied 
from areas of cane of 1,7.50 to 2,tS00 acres. Jt will bo seen from this that the mills 
in Java depend for the greater jmrt on smaller acreages than in Queeiislaiicl, the 
much higher yield of cane and sugar per acre accounting for this. Practically all 
the ]>lantations grmd their own crops. Of the 179 ndlls, over 100 are owned or 
managed by seven comiianiea. Outsiders seldom start sugar mills, only the established 
concerns with long experience of Java conditions, and i)Ossessing ade<iuate capital, 
making new ventures. The larger mills have latterly been increasing both by 
extension and amalgamation. It is necessary to obtain permission from the ffovern- 
ment in order to build a new mill or to extend the area of an existing plantation, 
and this permission may be withheld if there is a probability that a new mill would 
endanger the welfare of the native population in the district. 

The value of exports from Java in 1926 was £63,000,()()(); of this the sugar 
industry aeeonnted for £2.3,000,000. 

Transjiort conditions Jire in many cases crude, th*- biifl'alo-drawii t.vo wheekd 
wagon being still largely used, but this is gradually being sn])erseded by locomotive 
and motor traction. 

Only ])lant crops are grown, as after one crop of sugar-cane the land has to be 
returned to the native owner for the cultivation of native crops, such as rice and 
maize. Sugar-cane is only allowed onee in three years, so that :» legally enforced 
rotation becomes imjierative. It is for this reason, combined with tin* intensive 
cultivation of small areas by hand labour, that the yield per acre is so high. It 
als(» mi‘ans that the area of an estate is at least three times larger than its annual 
plantation. 

There are about 906,000 unskilled labourers, mostly in the fields; children 
and women earn from 4d. to fid. per day, and men from lOd. to Is.—all on piecework. 
When a native considers he has earned sufficient for his wants he will very often 
sit down for the rest of the day. This class of labour is mainly em])loyed lictween 
April and October; they have other means of supjiort during the months of Novembei 
to March. In addition to this large mass of unskilled labour, th<‘ sugar industry 
iii .lava employs some .56,000 regular native enildoyees, most of whom are more or 
less skilled, and are paid according to their position from Is. to 7s. j>er day—the 
average running from Is. to 2s, fid. per day. 

The Ueneral Syndicate* of Sugar Manufaetiirers jiractically comprises all the 
companies owning or managing sugar mills in .lava, and its principal work is 
amtrolling the agricultural, fiscal, irrigation, and educational^ problems—e.g., the 
experiment station. The T'nited Sugar Producers^ Association of Java controls the 
sales of sugar. It is somewhat remarkable that the island of Java with its immense 
population of 40,000,000 eonsumes less sugar than does Australia. The principal 
luiytTs of Java sugar are Hritish India, Japan, and (liiiui. Two-thirds of the 
mainifaetured sugar is plantation whites. No rcfiiual sugar, as far as I know, is 
taade in Java. 

{h) CANE CULTURE. 

The juice jiaid to the natives for leases, and the forbidding of growing ratoon 
canes, eoinjiels the plantations to get the highest possible yield of cam* jiiid sugar 
|)er acre, and for this reason the cultivation has necessarily to be of the most 
intensive character. The intensive cultivation is made easy for the sugar ])lanter in 
Java, because of the abundant and cheaj) sujijily of labour; hence the tillage 
oj»eration is carried out almost entirely by hand, and planters say that hand 
cultivation is cheaper for them than mechanical cultivation. 

Methods of Cultivation. 

The cultivation of the cane is mostly carried out on what is known as tho 
‘^Reynoso System.’’ After the rubbish from the jirovious croj) of rice, &c., has been 
removed, the drills to receive the cane are dug in the land by hand, and the earth 
or clods are piled up symmetrically at tho sides so as to form a coinparatively deep 
channel, the inter8i)aces being left entirely nntillcd. It is thus possible to plant the 
cane much deeper than is done by any ploughing system, and the cane can latet 
on be hilled up higher, obviating the risk of lodging by affording more support to 
the roots of the cane. 

Ploughing the soil is not much used in Java* though it is applied in some 
<li8tricts to lighter soils, w’here it does not give much less output in sugar. 
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As the greater part of the land on which cane is grown has had a previous 
cfO]) of rictJ under water .lot* months it is imperative that the land be drained, and, 
accordingly, drains ate dug in the shape of trenches, including- a ring drawn 
round the field, so that at the low'est point any superfluous water is removed 
as quickly as possible. Jt is usual to try and lay out the drills for cane in a 
north to south direction, so tliat the plants will obtain as much sunlight as pos¬ 
sible. After the drainage trenches are dug, the digging of the planting drills 
commences. The soil is usually saturated with water from the previous crop, but 
the natives are used to working the soil in this manner. It may be pointed out 
here that, while there are large numbers of canefields, none of them are very big 
in area. Considerable attention is given to the proper piling up of the clods removed 
from the planting drills. The depth of the drills varies from 12 inches to 18 inches, 
and may be from 16 inches to about 2 feet in width. The distance from centre 
to centre of the drills is usually about 3 feet to 4 feet 6 inches in width. Sometimes 
the depth of the cane drills is made by digging twice, or by digging once and then 
by forking out or chipping out the bottoms. The field is then left fallow for some 
time, being exposed to air and sunlight. Frequently before i)lanting, some of the 
oxidised earth is taken from the sides and placed at the bottom of the drills. Some 
planters, however,, put the plants on the imtilled bottom of the drills. As a rule, 
some earth is placed in the drills so as to get a desifable planting'depth.* 


The System of Planting. 

When planting in the bottom of the drills the soil is first made wet by watering 
it; when the water has drained away the cane cuttings are pressed into the ground 
to the desired depth. This is usually Jone by women or children. Other metliods 
are laying the sets in the bottom and covering by earth, while single* budded can** 
is sometimes planted in holes in the drills made with a stick. These plants consist 
of part of the stalks of cane in the fields that have sprouted buds. The tops are 
cut off to provide seed cane and the lower parts left on the field till the buds have 
sprouted; these are then also cut for planting material. Jn order to get the plants 
spaced properly ropes with knots at measured intervals are sometimes used and 
stretched along the drills, the women placing the plants where the knots coincide. 
When cuttings are used ly^ng horizontally, care is always taken that the eyes 
lie on each side and are not put underneath the plant, which gives rise t(» poor 
germination. Sometimes the cuttings are placed obliquely in the ground. Planting 
material is taken from the top seed of the standing cane, cuttings of the uiuh'r 
portion which has sprouted, cuttings from hill nurseries, and cuttings from specially 
laid out nurseries on the plains. Formerly much cane planting material was 
brought from the hills owing to its superior resistance to the Hereh disease, but the 
almost universal planting of the variety P.O.J. 2878 has made this superfluous. What 
is known in Java as “rajoengans’^ or sprouted cane is much used, and jueces with 
two buds sprouted are usually recommended for planting. 

U.sually the cane is covered in three times, the earth wdiich lies on the sides 
being used for this purpose. Often the earth which lies on the sides of the cane 
drills is turned over before applying the second covering in, so as to better aerate it, 
thus exposing the hard clods to the effect of the air and sun. This turning over 
generally puts some loose soil into the drills. Finally, all the soil at the sides of 
the drills is removed and laid against and between the cane stalks. A large quantity 
of water is desired then in the heavier soils, as otherwise' the clods cannot be made 
fine enough, and the soil will not fit suflSciently close to the cane stalks. As the final 
hilling up is usually done at the beginning of the wet st^ason when the cane is from 
four to six months old, little or no irrigation water is then available, and it is 
asually left till the first rains of the west monsoon. Before beginning with the 
final hilling up—which, of course, too, is done by hand—the lower leaves, mostly 
trash, are removed, so that the earth may fit closely to the stalks, and the earth 
is stamjyed against and between them. 

Irrigation Practice. 

During five months before the rainy season the cane is periodically wintered 
by women throwing water into the drills by means of pails or cans fixed on handles 
with which they dip the water out of the irrigation channels. 

Irrigation plays a large part in the cultivation of cane, and the differ'ent 
Inrlgibtion works in Java are on a scale of conriderable magnitude. Only a very 
> percentage of the cane is cultivated upon unirrigated soils. In fact; this is 
only possible in recent volcanic soils having a high capillarity. 
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FertUislng, 

Til© manure prineipally userl in Java is sulphate of ammonia, and this is 
applied to practically every acre under cultivation. Superphosphate is only used 
on about 79,512 acres of the total area (about 480,000), \\hile potash is hardly used 
at all, as it is stated that, with one exception, it nowhere had any beneficial eflFeet 
on the sugar yield, not even on soils poor in potash. Molasses and stable manure 
have been used to some extent. Green manuring is not practised, as it has only been 
found to have a bene^ial effect occasionally. The results have always been found 
to be irregular, but it has been admitted that the green manures used have not 
always been wisely chosen. 

Sulphate of ammonia is generally given in two to three doses, generally at the 
.same time as the hilling up is being done, and takes place from three to four and 
from six to eight weeks after planting. This is done by native women who make a 
small hole near each stool of cane an<l |)our an accurate measure in from a carefull.y 
adjusted spoon. The manure is thus concentrated and does not contribute to the 
growth of weeds. The whole dose is given within two months after planting. The 
amount of sulphate of ammonia used averages about 4 cwt. j/er acre. The weeding 
is all done by hand. 


(c) TTIK EXPERIMENT STATION. 

The Sugar Experiment Station at Pasoeroean is acknowledged to be the finest 
in the world. It is the property of the General Syndicate of Sugar Manufacturers, 
and possesses its owm governing board, and its own revenue. The annual contribution 
of the sugar factories is at the present time equal to about 4s. 8d. per acre, the 
revenue amounting to more than £116,000 i>er annum. 

The work of the Experiment Station in Java is carried out by three departments— 
the Agricultural, the Technological, and the Engineering—each having its own 
director. Tlie aims of the institution have been summarised as follows:— 

“The search for the best condition in each step of planting and 
manufacturing beginning with the tillage of the soil and ending wdth the 
shipment of the manufactured sugar. * ^ 

The permanent staff of this Experiineiit Station at the present time consists of about 
45 Eurojieaiis, 10 Cliinese, and 2.50 natives, in addition to which there are fifteen 
European hs'al agents in the Extension Service of the Agricultural Branch. There 
are thirty four houses for the Eurofiean staff, and eight of the fifteen houses 
occupied by the Extension staff .are .also the property of the station. 

The library contains 20,000 volumes, and is one of the largest in the Tropics. 
Jt also dues its own bookbinding, &c. There is .also a fine museum. Medical 
attention to the staff is provided tree. 

The Agricultural Branch. 

The Jiiain objects of the Agricultural Branch of the Station are the study of 
cane from the botanical, taxonomic, and jihysiological point of view, internal ami 
external morphology, entomology, cytology, and genetics, breeding of new varieties 
of cane, studies of tlie soil, drafting of agro-geological maps of the estates, investi¬ 
gations into weeds on the sugar cane soils, elaboration of field experiment results, 
most advantageous manures, times of planting, suitable si)acing, studies of diseast^s 
and pests, and gathering of statistical data. The local agents doing extension work 
give advice to factories, collect material for the agro-geological mapping of the 
sugar estates, control field experiments and make reports furnishing misceUaneous 
inionnation. 

Field Experiment Service. 

The object of tbe field experiment service is to study by the aid of fiebl 
exfuerimeiits all questions connected with sugar-cane cultivation, l^st ye.nr, 15J 
factories took part in the field experiments, and about 2,400 of these trials wore 
harvested. The experiments are carried out by the factories on the advice of the 
Agricultural Branch of tbe Experiment Station, and remain under its supervision 
until they are harvested. It was by the work of the field experiments, in which 
the yields of newer varieties w'ore compared wdth the older ones, that the superiority 
of P.O.J. 2878 was demonstrated in so short a time. In four years— viz., from 1926 
to 1929, this variety spread from i per cent, to 93 per cent, of the total sugar-cane 
area of Java. 

In prder to obtain reliable results the exjieriments are repeated at least ten 
times in the same field, the small ])lot8 being arranged in chess-board fashion, ami 
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are harvested and milled separately. The averages are based on the theory ot 
probability, and render an iinnienso amount of calculations neH'esRary. This work 
is done in a special oifiee with the help of modern calculating machtnes, some of 
which are electrically driven. 

Laboratories are provided for soil investigations, entomological, pathological 
and physiological researches. 

The cane breeding and selection section occiipit^s four rooms, and in order to 
have sufficient material for crossing j)urpose8, the Station has brought together a 
large collection of cane varieties, which amount to 050. The collection is planted 
out in the fields of the Experiment Station, while duplicates exist at Malang where 
a different climate is experienced. 

The cane breeding work will be referred to again later on. 

The Technological Department. 

The Technological JJepartnient of the Flxperiment Station comprises a sugar 
laboratory, where differences between buyers and sellers are adjusted, an analytical 
laboratory wdierc special analyses of materials used in the sugar industry are made, 
also samples of boiler scales, waters of condensation, &c., are analysed". Jtesearch 
work covers the study and improvement of usual and new methods of analyses. 
There is also a chemico-technical laboratory where investigations are made into 
the various mill problems, a research room, physico-chemical labonitory, organic 
and chemical laboratories and rooms where the factories* control arc governed. 
The factories taking ])art in this control numbering HU, out of a total of 179, send. 
Ill their data fortnightly, and these are worked out and compiled in such a way 
that all data is comparable. 

The Engineering Jlepartment studies the design and operaliou of the inaehinery 
and apparatus of the sugar factories. 

Altogether, there are 92 rooms in the Experiment Station, including stores ami 
workshops where instruments are rejmired, and, in many instances made. Thermo¬ 
meters, hydrometers, ])yrometers, manometers, water meters, and electrical ap 2 «iratus 
are repaired and verified on behalf of the factories contributing to the Station. 

From this brief r^sunn^ it will be seen that the Ex 2 »eriment Station plays a 
highly im))ortant part in the sugar industry of Java, and it is undoubtedly due to 
this institution that the industry is in the efficient state it is. No one wbo visits 
that Station can avoid paying a high tribute to the splendid work of its scientific 
staff. 

As the factory ow’ners in Java are the planters of the cane there is no contiiet 
of interests. Hence it is not alone in the factory side that the ►Station has contri¬ 
buted to the raising of efficiency, but on the agricultural side it has played a grefit 
part in the creation of now seedling canes and in its field experiment wmrk. 


(d) 8EELLING KArSINU. 

]t may Ik* said that the work of raising seedlings in Java is at the i)resent 
time on a higher plane than in any other country in the world. This is largely 
due to the adoption of new methods and the high scientific training of those in 
<*harge of the work. Hitheito, it has been the jiractice to raise seedlings from what 
are termed noble** canes only. Owing to the prevalence of the 8ereh disease in 
Java it became imperative to i)ay more attention to the breeding of canes resistant 
to thia disease. This was attempted by the crossing of the so-called noble canes 
with resistant ‘^wild’* canes, and it has been in pursuance of this line of propagation 
that the now famous P.O.J. 2878 has been produced. The ^‘Kassoer*' cane v»liich 
is resistant both to Mosaic and Sereh was found growing wild in Java, and 
Hr. Jesweit considered it to be a cross of the noble cane “Black (Jheribon** 
and a wild cane “Glagah** (SaceJmrum siHmtafieuw) which contains no sugar. 
Further support for this view has been furnished by l)r. Van Breiiu>r in his cyto- 
logical investigations, but final proof was obtained by artificial crosses between the 
noble cane and Saccfwntm spontanetim* For this reason crosses with Kassoer hybrids 
have strongly come to the front in recent years. The best of them are stated to have 
inherited from their “ noble parents the high sugar yields and from Kassoer 
the resis^^nce to the principal diseases affecting sugar-cane in Java. Special 
investigations are now being made by tlie cytologist in the examination of the 
chromosome miitibers within the nuclei of the generative cells of the pollen-mother 
cells, and it is considered that this nrill have an important befiriug on the work, 
it appears therh is a correlation between the number of chromosomes and the 
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size of the cells, and by these observations it may be possible to breed canes still 
more robust. 

Til the later series of canes bred after 2878 the wild blood has become more 
diluted ami they have proved to some extent not (juite so resistant to Bereh disease, 
so that it is hoped by crossing canes with higher chromosome numbers to obtain more 
valuable sugar-cane plants. 


(r) FIELD EXPERIMENTS. 

The Klxjieriment Station state that the^ have now at their disposal the results 
of so great a number of field experiments as no other culture on earth can boast of. 
Up to last year no less than 21,G7fi complete field experiments had been conducted. 
These ernbrae(> variety, cultivation, ami fertilising trials, and all advices issued by 
the Htatiou are based on the results obtained. Particulars of the lay-out, treatment, 
and calculation of results from these experiments have been secured, and it may be 
said that the (Queensland Durcau of Sugar Experiment »Stations is now engaged in 
laying out trials of a similar nature in various parts of the sugar areas. 

( ONCLUSION. 

It has been many times asked and wili Ih^ asked again, what lessons can 
CQueensland learn from Java r To this it may be replied tiiat as far as the culture 
of the sugar-cane is concerned the conditions in the two countries are so radically 

different that it would be impossible to a}»ply .Tava methods of cane culture to 

(Queensland. As a matter of fact, canc culture in Java is not “agriculture,*’ but has 
b(*en aptly described as “horticulture.” 

Imagine our farmers digging all the cane drills in a field and neatly piling the 
clods at the sides. Imagine their wives and children j)lantiiig the cane and 
irrigating by pouring ])ails of water over the plants by hand from the neighbouring 
irrigating ditches, and making holes and pouring carefully measured spoons of 
fertiliser against each stool. Imagine the different hillings up, and the care taken 
in the final hilling np when the trash is pulled off the eane and the earth fitted 

closely u]) t(» and In'tweeii the stools, all by hand lalmur. Imagine all these operations 

which actually take place in Java, and then ask—Wouhl it be jiossible to carry 
them out in (Queensland? (’anc so grown in Java is on an immense number of small 
areas and the eroj> being all the same variety is marvellously uniform in ap]>earance 
at maturity. 

But we can learn much from Java on the scicuitific and experimental side. We 
can learn a great d(*al about seedlings and field experiments and we can try to 
c(»py their amazing s<*ientific thoroughness as far as circintjstanccs will permit. The 
Dutch jH'Ople recognise the value of science applied to the sugar industry aiul are 
willing to pay for it. 

I hav<' to thank the various ofiicers of the Paso^roean Sug.ar Experiment Ktation 
for many courb'sies, and also for very much of the information T have been able 
to give in this rejmrt. I found a whole hearted desire on the part of the syndicate 
and its officials to give as much information as they could on tln‘ various <)iicstion8 
submitted to them. 


JAVAN SUGAK MILLS. 

Following Ut the Heport of ihe Sugar Tevlinologiatf Mr. Norman Hniniit^ on ihe 

Sugar MiVf( of Java. 

I HAVE to submit the following report on Javan Sugar Factories as seen during a 
tour of some five or six factories during the trip arranged by thel Java Sugar 
Syndicate during the third Conference of Sugar-cam* Technologists, Juno. 1929. 

The time available for the inspection of the individual ftictorios was short, and 
the number visited not large. However, 1 was enabled, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Ch. Nielsen, of the Handelsvereeniging Amsterdam, to make a visit to one of 
that company’s new factories Goenongsari. The design of this factory and twro 
others of recent constmetion embodies many new features in machinery installation. 

Much of the data available on Java sugar factories has already been commented 
upon in a detailed report to the Department of Agriculture, at the end of 1924, 
after a three months^ trip among the Javan mills. A further short report was 
made last year at the completion of the scholarship period. The information 
contained in these reports is to be taken in conjunction with this report which will 
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merely cover^ the essential reports briefly and include newer ideas developed during 
the past few years. 

In this respect, the policy of the Javan industrv in relationship to the research 
work of the Experiment Station must be particularly noted. The technical depart¬ 
ment is divided into two sections—vir., Cliemical section and Engineering section. 

Research Work. 

The research work of the Chemical section is done at excellently equipped 
laboratories at the Experiment Station at Pasoeroean. The application of the 
results obtained is then applied to factory work proper. At the same time, the 
section has attached to its staff several practical men whose advice on matters 
fuertaining to chemical control or factory procedure is available at any time. 

The research w'ork of the Engineering section is done both in miniature at 
Pasoeroean and in actual practice at the mills. 

At the present time the ('hemical section is investigating the following 
problems:— 

1. The structural alterations to the cane fibre as affected by various methods 

of preparatory devices and the subsetpiont effect of maceration with both 
cold and hot water. 

The most interesting point brought out to date is that ordinary 
methods of preparation for milling leave many of the juice cells of the 
cane unbroken. This must naturall 3 ’' affect the time factor and the 
efficient use of maceration water. The thermal death point of the cells 
has been determined at 130 Eahr. 

This research has a very definite bearing on our Queensland system 
of preparatory treatment followed by hot wab*r maceration. 

2. An btvestigation of Javan sugars with a view to improving colour quality, 

refipiiig value, &c., and the relationshij> of the various clari^ation 
systenih^e.g., defecation, sulphitation, and liming on the final product. 
Ultimately this investigntioii will have a direct bearing on the various 
boiling systems in use. 

Apart from such work which is of highly scientific nature, the 
section is conducting a system of uniform control of the r(*-agents used 
in the determination of Hydrogen ion. 

In addition, a system of mutual control of the boiling house 
operations has been preimred by the fc>tatif)u staff, and the Javan mills 
forward their working figures to the station every fifteen days. These 
figures are compiled on uniform principles and a typed comparative slieet 
of the work of all mills is then distributed to the associated mills. 

This system of mutual control is also ai>j)lied to tlie figures of 
milling w^ork and to fuel control. 


Engineering Prolltinis. 

The Engineering Department has the following problems in hand:— 

1. The application of pressure evaporation to cane juices. 

2. The use of air-pre-heating for boiler efficiency and fuel economy. 

3. Extensive factory trials of variously designed bagasse furnaces. 

4. The extended use of hot water maceration as influenced by the research 

w'ork of the Chemical set^tion. 

In respect to reaseareh work as previously set out, attention must be drawn 
to the policy of the Dutch scientists of submitting every new' idea to rigid trials, 
both on a laboratorj^ scale and on factory teats, before recommending the method 
or plant to the industry. 

Two examples of this system of investigation are:—The rapid elimination of 

other varieties of eane, ia favour pf P.Q.J. 2878; and the installation of feeding 

rolls to all mills to assist the feeding of bagasse into the mill. 

I 

This latter device is one well worthy of trial in Queensland where the present 
iteedittg devi^ is a clumsy pusher. 
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The Javan Factories. 

There arc about 180 factorieH ojieratiiig hi .lava at the present time. Most of 
these have bt^en in operation for fifty years or more. Since 1026, three new 
i'actorics have been creete<l by the H.V.A. Ilowc'ver, there does iiol appear to be 
much likelihood of many more new estates bein^c oi)enccl up owinj^ to the conditions 
laid down by the Government, when application for a charter is made. 

The factories in Java are run as an integral part of the whole estate, all cane 
crushed being supplied direct from the fields cultivated by the company, consefjuently 
tJiere is no need for any caiie jtayment scheme. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the mill is run in order to obtain the maAimiiui yield from the 
field. At times this means that the factory may be run at u much greater crushing 
rate than that which would give the liost mill figures. 

Sinee the introduction (»f 2878 with its higher tonnage yields jter acre, 

the mills have greatly increased their crushing rates. One niilJ which was visited 
in 1924 was crushing at the rate of 25,000 piculs per day, and now has increasc'd 
its crushing rate to 57,000 ])iculs uith no further additions to the original plant 
installed in 1923. 

In general, the standard size of the iiiilla is .30 In, by 60 in. with a 30 in. l)y 60 in. 

crusher and a 12 roller jdant. Preparatory knives are not used except in two 

factories, and tlu^ Krajewski tyf>e of crusher finds most favour. There are some 

mills which have neither crusher uor knives and these installations are usually 

equipped with a crusher to]» roll. The average tonnage of cane crushed is between 
1,000 and 1,500 long tons per day, and the milling plant is in opeu'ation for three 
to four months of the year, lietwemi May and November. 

The milling work, judged on siK^rose extraetion figures, is not as good .*is in 
liawaii; the final bagasse is very coarse and the (juantity of imbibition water is 
usually under 20 per cent, on tin* weight of cane. 

The control of the milling and factory work is based on the weights of the 
various proilucts of the manufacturing process. These weights are obtained either 
by direct weighing or by calculation from volume measurements. The Maxwell- 
Boiilogne type of automatic juice and imbibition weigher is considered to be the 
best, and installations of this type of machine are gradually increasing. 

The mills are usually driven iiulei.>endently ])y steam engines of the Corliss 
type, with an increasing tendency to some form of automatic speed regulation 
controlled from the govirnor by oil }»re8»nre on the toj) journal of the mill. 

3Miere are only three electrically driven mills m operation—one installed in 
1923 is driven l->y A.U. motors; the other two, erected in 1927 and 1928, are driven 
by D.C. motors of 250 liorse‘j)ower. 

The clarification processes used in the mills vary with the type of sugar 
produced. 33ire(* distinct processes are in use:— 

J. Defecation—line only. This type of clarification jirodiices a raw sugar 
of tno grades according tc» colour variations—\iz., Head Sugar ot 
16-18 Dutch Colour Standard having an average [Milarisaticm of 98.4; 
and Muscovado Sugar 14-16 Dutch (’olour Standard, witli an average 
polarisation of 97.5. 

2. Sulphitation—usually the hot j»roccss in which the juice is heated to 75 i\ 

before sulphitation. Sulphitation in the cold is practised by only two 
or three mills. This process j)ro<luees the two grad(‘s of raws as above 
if required, but if the massecuitc is submitted to double jnirging with 
steam drying in the second purge a plantation white sugar is produced 
of 25 Dutch Colour Standard and higher. The size of the grain of this 
sugar corresponds to that of Australian refirud, but is coarser and more 
liable to variation than Anierican Standard Granulated. 

Note.—Both the above processes use settling for removal of the 
impurities; the settling being universally of the intermittent type* as 
distinct from the Queensland system of continuous settling. 

3. Carbonation for the manufacture of white sugar only and a very low-grade 

molasses sugar. The juices are limed very heavily, then carbonated and 
passed through filter presses. The carbonation is usually double, but a 
few mills use a single carbonation process—ProceJe de fiaan. Sweetbmd 
presses have been used at the two new H.V.A, mills for the filtration 
of the carbonated juice. Further trial of this type of filter is being made. 
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Evaporators. 

These are usually of standard quadruple type with the heating surface of the 
first body double that of the other vessels. The extra heating surface gives a supply 
of steam which is used for the heaters or for one or two of the pans, l^ter types 
of evaporators tend towards a quintuple with the bodies of the semi-Kestner 
type—i.e., tubes uf 3^ meters in length. The new factory Goenongsari is equipi)ed 
with a Kestner pre-heater and a quintuple of 5 semi-Kestner bodies and steam is 
bled from the first and from the second body of the quintuple. The set is fitted 
with automatic juice regulation. 

Boiling Station. 

The i^ans are usually of the coil type; these find favour instead of the quicker 
boiling calandria pans. Usually all pans and the effects are connected to a central 
condenser of barometric type with connection to a horizontal dry-air pump. 

The ])an station is well equii)]»ed with crystallisers and wdth centrifugals. The 

system of double t)urgiiig for white sugar nmkes an increase in the number of 
centrifugals required. Atter purging, the sugar is passed through a drier, and after 
drying is often elevated and allowed to drop against a draft of cool air. Borne 
factories pass the hot air from the drier into a closed room to recover the fine 
particles of sugar carried over by the current of air. 

Boiler Station. 

The boilers are usually of fire-tube type, but water-tube boilers generating 
steam at 12 and in the newer factories at 17 atmospheres are being installed. The 
boilers at the latter steam pressure are equipped wdth the Ruth Steam Accumulator. 

Firi^j^ of the boilers is done by hand due to cheapness of labour, and the 
furnace c^ustructibn is of the sloping grate tyiK*. The design of the furnaces has 
recently been altered to give a longer fire bar, and the step grate is closed to 
within 9 inches of the bottom to force the air through the grate. 

All furnaces are used for one type of fuel'only; no attempt is made to burn 
wood or cane trash in the same furnace as bagasse. 

Many of the mills have a large surplus of bagasse, and this is baled tliiring 
the crushing season and stored for subsequent use in the following year or for use 
in locomotives. 

Cane Transport and Unloading. 

A considerable amount of cane is hauled to the mill by means of ox wagons. 
Borne of the larger plantations sniJplement the supply by small gauge tramlines and 
portable rail. The unloading at the mill where the cane is delivered by carts is 
usually done by hand and the cane carrier is hand fed. Where rail ears are used 
the cane is lifted out of the cars in slings and dumped on to an unloading table 
jiarallel to the cane carrier and dragged off the feed table by sliding rakes. 

The above embodies the general practice in the Javan mills. Further reference 
should be made to the report of 1924 which was distributed by the Bureau to all 
Queensland mills. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL HINTS TO CANEQROWER8. 

The following monthly hints to canegrowers have herni received hy the Bnreuu of 
Sugar Experiment Stations from the Entomological Laboratory at Mqr^nga :— 

Growers whose cane has suffered severely from grubs tliis year, and who are 
considering fumigating certain of their w'Orst blocks during the early part of the 
coming year, are advised to place their orders for fumigants at an early date as 
only a limited amount is obtainable at short notice, any large quantities having to 
be obtained from overseas. Farmers, requiring advice on the ordering of the 
fumigants, as to w^ere and how obtained, and also of injectors for same, should 
communicate witji the secretary of the Onirns Canegrowers^ Association, Mr. F. C. P. 
Curlewis, or with the entomologist at Meringa, who will be pleased to supply details. 

Attention is also drawn to the demonstration at South Johnstone of a horse or 
tractor drawn machine for the injection of liquid fumigants, w’hich sliould prove 
hijg^ily satisfactory for use in eases where the growth of the grub-attacked cane 
will allow th^ passage of a horse.. This demonstration is to t^e place at Field 
Day, 
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Stock Foods 

For Every Purpose 


You will find our range of stock toodi 
comprehensive and low priced. We can 
sup})ly mixed licks made up to your own 
formula, or the separate ingredients at 
keen prices. Promf>t deliveries of Sterilised 
Bone Meal, Special Rock Phosphate finely 
ground for etock feeding, Salt, Sulphur, 
Potassium Iodide, &c. Let us send you a 
complete price list. 


IVe Specialise 
in Supplying all 
Kinds of Stoclz 
Food Ingredients 

inquiries 
IVelcomed 


Quality Farm Engines 

at Attractive Prices 


We offer buyers of farm engines genuine 
value in the ‘*Iowa’* line, ranging from 2 
to 25 h.p. These engines arc favourably 
known for solid construction and long wear¬ 
ing qualities, and to increase popularity in 
these engines, we are making specially 
reduced prices. Before you buy elsewhere, 
don't fail to get our prices and discounts— 
the values will appeal to you. 



Prices and Specifications will convince you—Write Now ! 
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During this month most of the grubs will have gone deep down into the soil 
preparatory to pupating, and, as this state occurs at a depth of from 12 to 21 
inches, they are now beyond the reach of most farm implements, and remain 
undisturbed by ploughing and cultivating operations. 

In September and October further grub attacks will occur in patches, but 
this will be due to the ravages of the *‘frcn*chi^’ grub which does its worst damage 
during the months mentioned. Fumigation with carbon bisulphide is recommended 
for this ptist as it is easier to kill than the ^ ‘ greyback ’ ’ grub, and if the cane be 
fumigated, even after showing damage, it stands a good chance of recovering when 
the grubs have been suffocated. 

During July and August also a great deal of cane appears wdth leaves barred 
in white patches, dt must be noted that this state is occasioned by neither insects 
nor disease, but is solely due to cold weather conditions. 

The Meringa Exiieriment Station now has tachinid flies for release on borer 
infested farms, and growers desiring these parasites are invited to communicate with 
the entomologist at Meringa regarding lil^rations. 


CANE RESTS AND DISEASES. 

Mr. A. N. ]iurns, AftsiMant Enlomolofjist, stationed at Madcap^ lim submitted 
the following report (2nd July, 1929) to the Bureau of Sugar Experiment StatioiWy 
irith rcfcx^ence to greyha/ik grubs :— 

Observations made during the past fortnight at Mia Mia and several other 
portions of the Mackay district where grubs have wrought serious injury to enne, 
clearly slum' that their feeding season is almost over, and that they are burrowing 
deeper to form their pupal cells. Much further damage from these pests this 
season will not occur. It was surprising to note upon visiting several places that 
were insiiected only three or four weeks previously, and where damage was very 
severe and extensive, that little, if any, further injury had occurred. In one 
particular area it was noted that the cane looked slightly better than on the 
previous visit; certainly an indication that the grubs were leaving the cane roots, 
thereby allow’ing the cane to form new* young roots without their being eaten off. 
Several examinations made (mostly at Sariiia) showed that the grubs were then at 
depths varying from 8 to 10 inches. 

The two re<*ent cold snajis have no doubt been largely responsible for causing 

the grubs to cease feeding, land burrow downwards to form their pupal cells. Last 

year some grubs were found feeding right up until July, but the w'eather had been 
milder. The ininiinmn grass temperature this year in the middle of June was 35 deg. 
Fahr. 

Aftc‘r forming their pupal cells the grubs will remain i)erfectly quiescent for 
some weeks, perhaps three months, l)efore the actual transformations into pupa*. 

This period of complete inactivity is called the ^‘pre-pupal state/’ and*, as it 

progresses, the grul/s body becomes more limp, till finally the skin splits along 
the dorsal area and peels off—a fine almost semi-transparent tissue—leaving the 
soft browi^ pupa, which, however, soon becomes hardened. 

Pupal cells are found at varying depths, according to the nature of the soil 
and other conditions, but the average depths vary from about 12 to 18 inches. 
In loose and friable soils they ajQp reported (Bulletin No. 13, Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations) ^‘as having been found at a depth of 4 ft., and that grubs 
had frequently been found in their ©ells at depths varying from 3 feet to 3 feet 
3 inchea^’ In soils where the subsoil is clay or other similar hard substance, the 
grubs would certainly not go down to that depth. Occasionally in soils that retain 
moisture well| as on some river flats, pupa) are sometimes ploughed up. 

The pupal cells afe oval in Shape, and the wells inside are smooth and hardened, 
being lined with soil specially treated by the grub during the process of formation. 
The actual period spent in die pupa iti^lf is variable, but is usually comparatively 
brief; records obtained from examples bred in cages at the laboratory last rear 
gave this period as varying from four to five weeks only. Upon emergence from 
the pupal shell, the beetle is very soft, and as yet unable to emerge from the soil. 
It thefcforis reinains quiescent within its cell—sometimes for six or eight weeks, or 
evteorlohger-^rbeing ateioSt whoHy ittflueneed by weather conditions, upon which it is 
to Si^ible it to break throu^ its cell walls and thus burrow upwardk. 

19 
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During a long siit‘11 of dry weather, when the soil becomes hard, manjr beetles 
are thus iA*evented from leaving their cells;, and consequently perish therein. This 
happens when the first summer rains are retarded and do not come at the usual 
time. The first good soaking rains of early summer usually bring out an emergence 
of beetles, but sufficient rain is required to penetrate deep enough to reach the cells 
in which the beetles are resting. 


MACKAY. 

A cane disease survey of the Farleigh district was recently carried out 
by th.e Division of Pathology of this Bureau, with a vieAv to assisting farmers to 
bring about an improvement in the <liseas# situation. Oumining disease was found 
on aoout fifteen farms, while Mosaic disease was found to be generally distributed, 
and was esiK'cially prevalent in the Habana area. Fanners who have gumming on 
their jiroperties should on no account plant their own seed (an exception being made 
in the c.aae of Q. 813), and they have been advised to this effect privately. Individual 
reports have also lavn made to the owners of farms on which the percentage of 
Mosaic disease is too high to permit of seed selection. 

Mosaic disease is undoubtedly causing more loss in the Farleigh district than 
all other diHea.ses combined, and a determined effort should be made to bring this 
disease completely under control. It has re])eatedly bwn proved that in practically 
every case Mosaic may be completely controlled by seed selection, clean farms, and 
the up-rooting of all diseased stools as soon as the disease is observed. Experiments 
have showm that in susce]»tible varieties a loss of uj) to 60 ]»er cent, in weight may 
be expected. 

The gumming disease situation is serious, es})ecially iu view of the fact that the 
two new canes of promise in the Mackay area—viz., 2714 and S.J. 4—both 

appear quite susccjdible. In a gumming resistance trial carried out in Bundaberg 
last year, the following results were obtained from 8..T. 4;— 

Stalks dead—])er cent. 

Stalks oozing gum —5 per cent. 

Ktalks ai)parently sound—nil. 

Tt is quite aiiparent that gumming disease must be cleaned up before this variety, 
at least, can be grown successfully. 

The following farms liave l>een inspected twice, and on each occasion were found 
to be free from serious diseases, with the exception of a trace of Mosaic. In cutting 
plants, therefore, care should be taken to avoid the odd stools of Mosaic, (.’are should 
also be taken to avoid canes infected with red rot:— 

T. A. Andrews, Nindaroo; (!. Aiinable, Hill Knd; Aprile and Co., Dumbleton; 
W. Blackburn, Habana road, Richmond; Blake, Habana road; E. .1. 
Bourke, Eimeo road; Chick and Ormos, Nindaroo; T. W. Daniel], North 
Side; Cl. Davey, Mount Pleasant; E. F. Dolby, North Side; M. Donahoe, 
Miclcre; A. EdinoiuLs, Nindaroo; (1. Farqnhar, Eimeo road; Fordyee and 
Sons, Richmond; J*. (lalitte, Dumbleton, Fiirleigh road; Hamilton and 
Smith, GJenalbyn; P. W. Hand, C^ouingsby; A. IHmsen, Richmond; H. J. 
C. Hansen, Pioneer; C. A. Hodge, Mount Pleasant; J. H. Jameson. Eimeo 
road; P. Kirwan, Dumbleton; F. Knobel, Coningsby; V. E. Kreil, Dumble¬ 
ton; McGowan and Son, Dumbleton; McLeod and Sons, Farleigh; J. R. 
Maleolmsen, North Side; H. J. Matthews. Miclere; W. May, Shoal Point; 
W. T. Millard, Hill End; Mrs. S. J. Pitt, Eimeo road; T. A. Powell, 
Dumbleton; C. H. Rasmussen, Pioneer Estate; W. J. S. Ray, Dumbleton; 
E. Ryan, Dumbleton; J. Sherry, Farleigh; G. Shinn, Eimeo road; Mrs. G. 
Simpson, Hill End; W. Skeele, Coningsby; W. Waddington, Eimeo road; 
Mrs. M, A. Wilkinson, The Cedars; J. H, Woodward, The Cedars; Harry 
Wright, Dumbleton. 


DISEASE SURVEY OF THE BAUPLE AREA. 

A cane disease survey of the Bauple area was carried! out during March and 
April. Altogether eighty-seven farms were inspected, and of these there were only 
five on which no major disease was found. Mosaic disease was found on eighty-two 
farms, gumming disease on ten farms, and Marasmins root rot on three farms, 

A eDin|»4risoh with the survey made in 1927 shows that the Mosaic disease 
situation; has improved, but there is still room for g great deal of improvement* 
^ M has Wn liroved in Queensland^ and in many other countries, that in praetkaliy 
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every case Mosaic can be controlled by (a) The selection of healthy seed cane; 
(b) the u])rootin^j of diseased canes as soon as they appear; and (c) keeping the 
fields and headlands clean. 

It should be a regular farm i)ractice to inspect the young plant and ratoon cane 
at intervals and uproot any stool which has Mosaic disease. The fields should also 
be insj)ected before cutting any seed cane, and any diseased stools should be marked 
so that they will not be cut for 8ee<l. 

With the object of assisting growers to obtain supplies of clean seeil, the 
Bureau has compiled a list of farms on which there is not rmu-e than a trace of 
Mosaic, and no other major disease:— 

J, Bates, T. Beattie, W. 0. Cocking, Mrs. H. Dempster, W. A. Henderson, 
J. Herbeper, A. Hurt, II. Jepi)f‘8en, L. Tiarsen, S. laicas, K. A. Maike, 
A. Mergard, J. Nicolai, H. J. O’Mara, W. IT. J»hillips, P. Koth, F. S. 
Stringer, Mrs. L. Stringer, E. Sleaford, C. W. \ olmerhoiise, .1. Wood— 
all of BaupU‘. 

W. W. Cuniiigham, J. Howie, B. Johnson, A. Smith, D. i. Stratliford, P. B. 
and A. L. Seougull—all of Baiiple road, Tiaro. 

Kajewski and Mrs. M. C'avaiiagh, Ciindiah. 

As stated above, there is a trace of Mosaic on most of these farms, and, 
therefore, earc should bo taken to avoid the diseased stools at the time of cutting 
the cane for seed. 

Although the amount of Mosaic has been reduced, the position with regard to 
gumming disease is alarming. This disease* has now been founrl eni ten farms, and, 
unless the i‘e(|uired precautions are taken, it will assur(*dly cemtinue to spread, 
(lummiiig disease is probably the most serious cane disease there is, and is certainly 
the worst disease in Southern (Queensland, where it has causeul a very great deal of 
loss, ])articularly in the Bundaberg district. There is no reason to believe that 
it will not e*auMe as much, or gre'ater loss, in Bauplo. 

The best known synijdom of gumming disease is the (K)zing of gum from the' cut 
ends of the stalk, but tliis is one of the last stage's of the disease. The disease 

may he? recognised in the fiedd in its early stage's by a ]»artic\dar kind of streak 

iipe»n the le'ave's. The'se strc'aks may be up to a quartar of an inch wide, ljut are 
usually less, and vary in length from a ceneplc of inches to almost tlee whole length 
of the le'af. Streaks may arise* anywhere in the leaf, but generally commence at the 
margins, towards the tip of the lesif, and work downwards. The streaks folle>w the 
cenir.se* of the* large* veins of the h'af anel so run straight, and at an angle* to the 
mid rib. Thedr cedour is yellowish-brown to yellow, usually dotted with a large? 
number e>f small reel blotch(»s. Voung streaks are best found after we*t windy 
we'atlK'i*, but old ele'ad stremks are cemimem at this time of ye^ar; th(*y are not found 
on the* very youngest leavers. 

Gumming is usually spread frenn plant to plant through scrate'hes in the leaves 
during wot weather. Jt may !)e spread from field to field by fiios and other insects, 
and (>n cam* kiiive.*?. ('are should therefore be taken to ste'rilise cane knive*s in 

boiling water, or in 1 per cent. Plieiiyle, after having cut gummed cane; the 

bacteria, which cause gumming disease have been found alive on cane knives six 
mouths after the knives were used. Farmers with gumming-free farms should not 
allow' purchasers of seed cane to ii.se their own knives when cutting cane in clean 
fields. 

At certain tinu's of the year it may’ be impossible to find any symptoms of 
gumming disease, although the field is known to be gummed. It is for this reason 
that once the symptoms have been found, all that field, and any cane within a quarter 
of a mile, are unsafe for seed unless of a highly resistant variety. Q. 813 is a 
resistant variety, and the ten farmers on whose ])ropci'ties this disease has been 
found are advised to plant this cane. If they desire to plant other varieties they 
should on no account plant their own seed, but should purchase it from one of the 
farmers in the above list. 

Gumming was found mainly in the varieties 1). 1135 and E.K. 28. E.K. 28 is 
one of the most susceptible varieties grow’ii, and any farmer planting this variety 
should be doubly careful. If gumming is already on the farm this variety should 
he given up. 

Every effort should be made to restrict the spread of this disease, and gradually 
eradicate it. There may be many varieties suitable to this district, but could not 
be introduced on account of their susceptibility to gumming disease. 
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SUGAR, PRODUCTION-^UEENSLANDp 1928. 

The Eegistrar-General (Mr. Geo. Porter, P.S.S.) has supplied' the following 
statistics showing the result of the 1928 sugar crop:— 

Thirty-five mills were again in operation during the 1928 crushing season, and 
the tabulation of details contained in returns received from each of these shows a 
total production of 520,620 tons of sugar net titre. This exceeds the estimate 
issued from this office on the 15th December last by 5,486 tons, and is 34,875 tons 
in excess of the production for the 1927 season, which was the previous record year. 

As forecast in the estimate, production increased in the northern portion of 
the State, that is as far south as Mackay, including the sugar-growing areas in the 
Agricultural Divisions of Rockingham and Edgecumbe, but decreased in the southern 
portion, which includes the sugar-growing areas in the Wide Bay and Moreton 
Agricultural Divisions. 

The folloAving table shows the particulars of the crushing in the sugar-growing 
districts of the State duri'.ig 1927 and 1928:— 



Tons 

OF Cans. 

Tons op Sugar at 94 Net Titre. 

Division. 

-. - 

- 


1 


1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

I 1927. 

. 1 _ , _ 

Rockingham 

1,863.877 

1,607,546 

255.188 

j 224,699 

Edgecumbe.. 

1,266,428 

1.242,008 

184,343 

174,836 

Wide Bay .. 

566,494 

644,325 

76,860 

j 78,767 

Moreton 

39.512 I 

61,948 

5,239 

1 7,663 

Total State .. 

3,736,311 

3.566,827 

620,620 

486,746 


Note. —The above figures for tons of cane -show the tonnage crushed at mills 
situated in tlie above districts, not the actual tonnage grown in each district. A 
table showing this information will be published later in the Agricultural Report. 
The total for State is, however, final. 

It is estimated that 224,366 acres were cut for crushing in 1928 (mill estimate 
only, final figures not yet available), as against 203,748 acres in 1927. 

There was an increase of 180,484 tons in cane crushed, and an increase in sugar 
made of 34,875 tons at 94 n.t., compared with the previous season. 

It would appear that the increased production in 1928 was not due to heavier 
rainfall, as the undermentioned particulars would seem to indicate a lighter rainfall 
in 1928 than in 1927 throughout the sugar-growing districts. 


Station. 

District in which Situated. 

Rainfall (Inches) 

1927. 

1928. 

Innisfail 

Rockingham .. 

146-2 

126-3 

Mackav . 

Edgecumbe .. .. | 

89-3 

84-9 

Bondaoerg. 

Wide Bay. 

66-0 

41-0 

Brisbane . 

Moreton. 

62* 1 

62-7 


It is not claimed that the above stations are necessarily truly representative of 
the weather eonditionB prevailing in the sugar-growing areas in which each is 
situated, but they happen to be stations for whi& comparative figures are at the 
moment readily aecesaible. Furthermore, a true comparison of production and 
weath^ eonditiont would need to take into account the periods during which 
rain fell compared to time of planting, state of growth, and so forth. 

TV following tahie idiows the tons of sugar made at H n.t. in each division 
the State sit intervals shiee 191% An examination of the figures will 

tfiUJ^kashie the expansion of the industiy dui^ that pefiod. 
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Year. 

Rockingham. 

Edgecumbe. 

Wide Bay. | 

Moreton. 

I Total. 

1910 .. 

67,135 

77,002 

68,861 

7,698 

210,766 

1915 .. 

68,677 

44,156 

32,951 

4,712 

; 140,496 

1920 .. .. 1 

100,866 

62,970 I 

1 11,196 

2,370 

167,401 

1925 .. 

216,755 

171,611 

! 86,360 

11,959 

1 486,686 

1928 .. 

1 

255,188 

184,343 

76,850 . 

5,239 

1 520,620 


A further table is appended showing the pereentage of production in each district 
to the total production of the State in five-year periods:— 



Period. 

Rockingham, j 

Edgecumbe. 

Wide Bay. 

Moretou. 

1909-13 


29-74 i 

35-62 

31-77 

2-87 

1914-18 


i 39-70 ! 

33-78 1 

24-13 

2-39 

1919-23 


! 50-33 1 

31-93 ; 

15-63 

2-11 

1924-28 


i 48-55 1 

, i 

33-68 1 

15-88 

1-99 


I 


This table shows the increased relative importance of production in the far 
North (Rockingham) to the total production for the State in the later iieriods, 
eom])ared to 1909-13. 

The yi(dd per acre for 1928 season is estimated at l(\6o tons of or 2.32 tons 
of sugar at 94 n.t., but as the mill estimates of acreage have been used in these 
calculations, the figures are liable to revision when final acreages are available. 

The average tons of cane required to make 1 ton of sugar uas 7.18» which is 
an improvement on previous years. 

Comparative figures for five years are:— 


Year. 

( 

t 

) 

To Each Acre ('ru.shku. 

Tons Cane. * Ton > Sugar. 

Tons of Cane 
to Make 

One Ton of Sugar 

1924 . 


18-92 

2 44 

7 75 

1926 . 

• • .» 

19-36 

2-56 

7-55 

1926 . 

1 

16-46 

2 06 

7 52 

1927 . 

1 

17-64 

238 

7-32 

1928 .. .. • 

:: ::| 

*16-66 

*232 

7-18 


'"'i 

! 


• Esthnateji only. 



In addition to sugar made, the outpiit of molasses from the mills during the 
year amounted to 16,873,372 gallons, which was disjiosed of as follows:— 


Sold to distilleries 
Sold, &c., otherwise 
Burnt as fuel 
Food for stock 
Used for manure 
Held in stock 
Bun to w^aste .« 


Gallons. 

.*>,103,471 

573,350 
5,131,726 
2,524,136 
7,200 
488,600 
3,044,889 
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PESTS OF CITRUS.* 

By BOBEET A^KJTCH, B.8c., P.E.S,, (?hief Entomologist. 

The citrus orchards of Queensland frequently suffer from severe 
insect infestations which are responsible for more or less serious losses to 
the orchardists. Some of the pests in (piestion are practically cosmo¬ 
politan introduced insects, whereas others are native species which have 
turned their attention from indigenous wild host plants to cultivated 
orchard trees. 

Among the more important citrus insects that are worthy of con¬ 
sideration in these notes are the bronzy orange bug, the Maori'’ mite, 
the orange-piercing moths, the red scale, the citrus root-bark channeller, 
the Queensland fruit fly, the pink wax scale, and plant lice. Quite a 
number of other insects and allied pests of citrus exist in this State, but 
for present purposes attention will be confined to those just mentioned. 

The Bronzy Orange Bug. 

The insect known as the bronzy orange bug was recorded as far back 
as 1889 as a pest on citrus in the Toowoomba district. It has since been 
found injuring citrus in many different orcharding centres in Queens¬ 
land, and it has also been recorded from the neighbouring State of New 
South Wales. It has in recent years been particularly abundant on the 
Blackall Range in this State. 

The bronzy orange bug belongs to the Pentatomiche in the order 
Hemiptera, and is known to science as Oncosrflis sulcivefitris 

Feeding Habits and Nati^re of Injury. 

As is the case with all the members of the order to which this pest 
belongs, feeding takes place by means of piercing mouth-parts. The 
epidermis or skin of the host plant is jiierced, and through the rupture 
thus made the bug extracts the plant sap. 

Field observations suggest that thv? bugs confine their attention to 
young and tender growtli. They are found feeding on stems and leaves 
of young twigs and on flower and fruit pedicels, and they may also attack 
the young fruit. 

The effect produced by the feeding of the bugs is typical of the class 
to which they belong. The attacked twigs (Plate 44) wilt and shrivel up, 
and the buds and young attacked fruit drop off. When the bugs are 
present in the numbers that have been recorded in certain orchards in 
the Blackall Range district, it is not diflScult to appreciate the serious 
situation that may be created by the activities of this pest. 

Oranges, mandarins, and lemons are all attacked by this serious pest. 
It is believed to be a native of Australia, and the suggestion has been 
made that it feeds on native species of Itutaceie, Its association with 
native plants is, however, worthy of further consideration. 

Life Cycle Stages and Life Histoby. 

As this insect belongs to the Hemiptera it possesses what is known 
as an incomplete metamorphosis. In insects of this class the newly 
hatched wingless individual or nymph bears some slight degree of resem¬ 
blance to the mature winged insect, into which it will gradually transform 

^ from biseaies of Queeiisiaiid Fruits and Vcgetahies/' 

by YeHch, B.Sc., F.E.S., and J. H. Simmoads, Jt.Sc*, by tbo 

* of Agriculture and Stodc, Brisbane, 1S29. 
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dtuini; a period of powth that is accompanied by a series of moults. 
The life cycle of this species may thus ^ divided into three distinct 
stages; firstly there is the egg, followed by the wingless nymph, which 
after a series of moults produces the winged adult. 


The Eggs. 

The green, shiny, spherical-shaped eggs (Plate 45, fig. A) are 
laid in rows in small masses, the number in each egg cluster being 
usually extraordinarily constant at fourteen. The eg|s are laid on the 
foliage iuiysummer anywhere on the tree, the under sides of the leaves 
being generally chosen for oviposition. The eggs pass through the usual 
incubation period, which is recorded by Tryon as being eight or nine 
days. 


The Nymphs. 

At the end of the incubation period the eggs hatch and the very small 
nymphs emerge. These are green in colour and are oval and somewhat 
convex in shape. They remain topther without dispersing over the 
foliage, and it is believed that they either tlo not feed at all or, if they do, 
they partake but sparingly of food. A further noteworthy characteristic 
of these first-stage nymphs is the fact that they are very easily disturbed 
and will drop to the ground on the slightest provocation. The duration 
of this first stage is somewhat uncertain, but it is evidently brief and the 
nymphs then moult into the second stage. - 

The second-stage nymph resembles the first stage in its gi-een colour, 
but it is very much flatter in .shape and it clings extremely closely to the 
under surface of the leaf on which it is resting. It is by no mean.s readily 
shaken from the host tree, and it further differs from the first stage in 
that it disperses over the foliage instead of the individuals of each egg 
cluster remaining close together. It is in this stage that the insect passes 
the winter in a state of inactivity. The nymph in this stage re.sembles 
the leaf so wonderfully in colour, and is so closely adherent thereto, that 
its presence even in very considerable numbers cannot be detected 
without careful examination. The second-stage nymphs, which have 
passed the winter in a state of inactivity, commence to crawl about in 
search of food late in August or early in September. By that time the 
citrus should be showing some tender young shoots, and it is on these 
shoots that the second-stage nymphs now commence feeding. 

The third-stage nymph has its bod^- decidedly flattened like the 
second-stage nymph. Observations by A. A. Oirault in the Blackall 
Range district, in the spring of 1923, showed that by the end of September 
the great majority of the bugs that had hibernated as second-stage 
nymphs had moulted into the third stage. 

The same records showed that by the end of October approximately 
half the bugs were in the fourth nymphal stage, wlu3e tha remaining half 
were in the fifth. A few were stiU in the seeoi^ and third stages, while 
one adult was found. 

Nympha iu the fourth and fifth stages show distinct signs of the 
developmfnt of the wing-buds, and thmr colour scheme possesses certain 
fesic^ distinguishing ihese two stages from the three earner mtes. 

various nympl^ sti^^ are iUustrated in Plates 45 hnd 46. 
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VuLTS 46.—-The Bronzy Oranob Boo (OncosoelU gulciventria Bt&l*. 

Fig. A.-^Egg oiuBter. Fig. D.—Young nymphs. 

Fig. B.— %g« Iiatohing. Fig. B.—Somewhat older nymphs. 

Fig. C.—Empty eggshells. Fig. P.—Cast nymphal skins. 
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The Adult. 

The adult bug (Plate 46) is just about an inch in length, and its 
colour scheme is somewhat appropriately described by its popular name 
of bronzy orange bug. There is little to distinguish the two sexes, 
although the male is generally considered to be smaller than the female. 
The under side of the abdomen in the female also possesses a median 
channel which does not occur in the male. 

In the 1923 observations in the Blackall Range the first adults were 
found at the end of October, and from then on until midsummer there 
was a steadily increasing percentage of adults. The adults in both sexes 
are voracious feeders. 


Summary op Life History and Habits. 

The green spherical-shaped eggs are laid in clusters of fourteen on. 
the under sides of leaves in summer, After an incubation period of some 
eight or nine days the eggs hatch, yielding small green nymphs which 
remain clustered together and apparently make little or no attempt at 
feeding. These then moult into the second-stage nymphs, which scatter 
over the host plant and pass the winter in a state of inactivity. In 
spring these second-stage nymphs commence to feed on the tender young 
shoots and then moult successively into the third, fourth, and fifth 
nymphal stages and finally transform to the winged adults, which mate 
and lay their eggs in summer, thus recommencing the life cycle. There 
is thus only one generation each year. 


Control Measures. 

Much relief from this pest has been obtained by the adoption of the 
system of banging, accompanied by the cincturing or banding of the 
trees after banging. A padded mallet is used in order to sharply jar 
the various branches of infested trees, care being taken to ensure that the 
branches are not injured in the course of the operation. This work is 
best performed in spring-time, when third and fourth stage nymphs 
predominate. The nymphs in these stages will fall to the ground rather 
readily, and when that has been accomplished steps must be taken to 
prevent these wingless nymphs returning to the trees. This object may 
be achieved by building an earthen cone round the base of each tree, 
say 9 or 10 inches high, and then partially cutting the cone away so as to 
leave a steep face about 5 or 6 inches high up which the bugs cannot 
readily crawl. The return of the bugs may also be prevented by banding 
the tree with bands carrying sticky substances that will form a barrier 
which the bugs cannot cross. Tanglefoot has been used for that purpose. 
Some orchardists destroy the fallen nymphs by scorching them up with 
a blow-lamp, and this additional precaution ensures that there will be no 
possibility of return by some of the nymphs succeeding in crossing the 
handa or earthen cones. Bands are preferable to earthen cones. 

The 1923 observations already referred to included spraying experi¬ 
ments, and these demonstrated the fact that, under the conditions then 
prevailing, spraying was not effective for the control of this insect. 

Readers who desire further details with respect to this pest should 
consult the reports published by Tryon and Girault on the results of 
their investli^tions m 1923. 
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PLAT3EB 46,—KyMPHAL StAOBS AND A DUMB OF THE BrONZY ObANOE BCO 
(OnoQ9odU mdciventrU StM), 
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The Oitnu Bust Hite or Maori ” Mite. 

Quite frequently oranges and lemons are found to be infested by a 
small mite known variously as the citrus rust mite, ‘‘Maori” mite, fruit 
mite, orange rust mite, or silver mite (Phyllocoptes oleivorus Ashm.). 
The oranges attacked by these mites acquire a characteristic dark- 
brownish tinge and are generally referred to in Queensland as ‘‘Maori” 
oranges. 

No details are available with respect to the life history of this mite 
in Queensland, but in California some considerable information has been 
published thereon. Briefly it is to the effect that the extremely small 
circular and somewhat yellowish eggs are laid on the fruit or foliage 
either singly or in small clusters. These eggs hatch out after an incuba¬ 
tion period of about a week in the warmer weather, and by a succession 
of moults the mites attain full size in some two or three weeks. Their 
breeding season lasts from spring till late in autumn, and thus a large 
number of broods are produced every year. 

The individuals of this species are extremely small, light-yellowish, 
four-legged mites; they are indeed so small that they can be observed 
only by means of a lens, being invisible to the naked eye. Their presence, 
therefore, can most easily be detected by the effects produced by their 
feeding. Both the immature forms and the adults of the citrus rust mite 
pierce the oil-cells and feed on the oil. The bark, the foliage, and the 
rind of the fruit are all attacked in the search for food, and as the mites 
sometimes occur in enormous numbers they can cause appreciable 
damage. As a result of their presence on'the fruit, this is stained the 
brown or dark brown that is characteristic of the “Maori” orange. The 
appearance of the fruit that has been discoloured by this infestation is 
undoubtedly by no means attractive, but the quality of the fruit is not 
necessarily impaired. 

With regard to control, this may be effected by spraying with a 
weak solution of lime sulphur or by dusting with sulphur. Citrus rust 
mite, however, is generally quite a minor pest of citrus. 

The Orange-pierdng Moth. 

The orange-piercing moth (Othreis fuUmica Linn.) and two other 
allied moths of similar feeding habits—^namely, Mmnas salammia Fab. 
and Argadesa materna Linn. (Plate 49)—frequently appear in very large 
numbers in citrus districts during the autumn months. They are large 
handsome moths possessing the exceptional power of being able to pierce 
the rind of fruit and to ejctract the juides through the punctures thus 
made. The sucking or sipping of juices is, of course, quite the normal 
procedure in moths, the abnormality in this ease being the power to 
pierce the rind of the fruit in order to obtain fruit-juice. An 
examination of the proboscis of one of these moths readily discloses 
the fact that it is higMy specialised to permit of this habit, so unusual 
in moths. A discussion of the details of the modification of the proboscis, 
however, is quite unnecessary in these notes, although it is of great 
seientifle interest. , ' 

The moths themselves are large, exceptionally handsome species that 
are wdl fllBStrated ih the accompanying photogri^hs (Plates 47 and 49), 
The laryia pf^ihms fyUomca is quite in Imeidng with the moths so far 
iqptpehrahee is eoneemed, for it is a particularly handsome caterpillar 
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Plat£ 47,—The Obanoe-pisrcino Moth {OlhreU JuUonica 1 ^ 11x1 .), 

Malo and Female Moths. 
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The larvae feed on various native plants, and are themselves of no 
economic importance except by virtue of the fact that they develop 
into the moths that attack fruits of certain cultivated plants. The fruit¬ 
piercing moths have been recorded as attacking citrus, bananas, and 
mangoes. During the autumn of 1927 they were particularly destructive 
throughout coastal Queensland. 

For the control of this pest, perhaps the best that can be done 
is to capture the moths at a lure. For this purpose over-ripe bananas^ 
of which they are particularly fond, may be used, and these should be 
placed in suitable spots, visited daily after dark, and the moths feeding 
on them captured and destroyed. Small pieces of water-melon have 
also been strongly recommended as a lure; these have to be similarly 
visited and the moths destroyed. To obtain maximum results from this 
operation it should be commenced very early in the season. 

If it is practicable to do so, the native plants on which the 
caterpillars of these moths are feeding should be destroyed. 

The Bed Scale. 

The red scale {ChrysomphalnH anraniii Maskoll) is without doiibt 
one of the most serious pests of citrus in Queensland, and indeed it may 
even be regarded as worthy of classification among the world’s most 
destructive citrus insects. It is now practically world-wide in its 
distribution, at least so far as the tropical and semi-tropical regions are 
concerned. As is not unusual in the (jase of insects that have become 
widely distributed throughout the world, there is some considerable 
uncertainty with respect to its native home. It is not regarded, however, 
as being indigenous to Australia, and it would seem that evidence exists 
in favour of the belief that it originally came from China, or elsewhere 
in the Par East. 

This scale does not confine its attention to citrus, but it is as a 
pest of citrus that it has acquired its unenviable reputation. Other 
plants attacked include apple, pear, quince, plum, fig, olive, coconut, 
and rose. As already indicated, however, it is not a pest of importanee 
except on citrus. 

The effect of red scale, if allowed to multiply without the check 
administered by the application of control measures, is usually very 
serious. It attacks all parts of the tree, i.e., the foliage, the fruit, and 
the branches, and when a tree is severely infested many of the leaves 
will be shed and many branches killed. A tree that is so affected is 
naturally of little profit to an orchardist, and what fruit is produced is 
unattractive and frequently unsaleable. This scale insect does not 
excrete honeydew, and hence its presence is not accompanied by the 
occurrence of fumagine or sooty mould. Pumagine is the term applied 
to a fungus that grows on the honeydew or sweet substance excreted 
by certain species of scale insects. Pumagine does not attack the plant 
tissue, and apart from the unsightly appearance produced it is of 
relatively little consequence. 

The red scale is viviparous—i.e., no eggs ai*e laid and the young 
appear as very small larvae. These are sulphur yellow in colour and 
possess thr|»a pairs of legs, thus enabling them to move about in search 
of a suitable spot at which to settle down. When that has been obtained 
they commence to form the scale covering which gives these insects their 
popular name. Tinder these scales the insects develop to maturity, the 




Plats 48.—Labv;b os the Obanoe-pieboing Moth (Othreis fullonica Linn.). 
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female adults becoming rather degenerate legless and wingless insGcts. 
The adult males are totally different in appearance, and possess a pair 
of wings and three pairs of legs by means of which they are able to 
travel from tree to tree in search of mates. Although the power of 
flight of the winged male is slight it is frequently transported long 
distances by wind. The scale of the full-grown female is about iV in^ 
or dightly more in diameter and is distinctly circular in shape. It is 
transparent, and this fact allows the red colour of the fenmle insect to 
be seen quite clearly, hence the ^pular name of the red scale. The 
scale covering the immature male insect is smaller than the scale of the 
female, and is elongate in shape rather than circular. 

With respect to control, fumigation with hydi’ocyanic acid gas can 
be strongly recommended. Fumigation is discussed in somn detul in 
the chapter dealing with insecticides. Spraying is also adopted for 
the control of this pest, resin wash and miscible oils being used for that 
purpose. 

The Oitims Boot-bark ChanneUffir. 

Like the notorious banana weevil borer, this citrus pest belong to 
the Cureulionidse. It was technically described in 1920 as Decilam 
citriperda H.T., but it is more commonly known among orchardists as 
the citrus root-bark channeller. It appears to have first become the 
subject of attention as far back as 1908, and since that date it has 
frequently figured in routine inquiries regarding the control of injurious 
insects. Beference to its attacks on citrus appears to come mainly 
from the Blackall Range, although recently a number of inquiries have 
been received from elsewhere on the North Coast. 


Nature op Injury. 

The examination of an attacked tree readily provides evidence of 
the nature of the injury if the base of the stem and the roots in proximity 
thereto are inspected. It will then be seen that a number of channels 
have been excavated at the base of the stem and on the surface of 
the roots, and that on the latter the channels may extend outwards 
for several feet from the base of the stem. In the case of an old 
attack the channel is closed by the decay of the thin layer of bark 
that originally covered it, but in a more recent infestation the outer 
layer of the bark is still present, and on that account the extent of 
injury may be somewhat ma^ed. It may be further observed that in 
many of the older attacks the infested trees have attempted to heal 
the wounds, and these efforts have in some instances been attended with 
a certain measnr^e of saceess. 

The inc|>eetion of infested roots has so far shown that, although 
fr^uently quite a considerable number of individual channdLs may 
exist in the one root, they do not run into each other and ringbarking is 
not associated with infestoi^on. litis is a soiiuawltat fortunate feature 
in the feeding habits of the citrus ,#<tot'biu^ .<ilto^eUer^ and it rather 
mitigates the seriousntos of its |n^ei^ee Were a ring- 

barkmg eff^ lypieat of its presence it woidd be a more serious pest 
than it is. the iuleststoon toi a.nM^ toay: be so 

very soto^itohbite ^s to praetioally eomptotelir destoi^ it^ and obidously 
wte a number of tmto of one tree are so gtt«idtod iite giWth of the 
tcee aj^ lubdiimtiw of must be v<^ 
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Trees Attacked. 

The roots of both orange and mandarin trees are attacked, and it 
also seems probable that this pest feeds on the roots of some native 
species of plant or plants. This supposition has not yet been confirmed, 
but nevertheless the citrus root-bark channeller is believed to be a 
Jiative species of weevil that has transferred its attention from a native 
host plant to cultivated eitrus trees. 

The information accumulated to date rather tends to support the 
belief that this weevil favours the older trees, and that young citrus, 
if attacked at all, 4s but slightly infested. It has also been thought that, 
in the older trees, lack of vigour may be a predisposing factor to severe 
infestation; this lack of vigour may be the result of grow'th under 
unfavourable circumstances such as unsuitable soil conditions, lack of 
attention, or unfavourable seasons. The whole question of the incidence 
of infestation appears, however, to warrant further attention. 

Life Cycle Stages. 

Beetles possess four distinct stages in their life cycles, each of these 
stages having very definite functions to perform; they are the egg, larva, 
])upa, and adult or beetle. The second stage, i.e. the larva or grub, is 
the one in which the damage is done to the roots of eitrus by the 
particular species at present under discussion. It is creamy white in 
colour, legless, and otherwise rather featureless, and measures about 
J inch in length. The pupa is characteristic of its class, and in it the 
legs, wings, and head of the future beetle can be clearly seen. The beetle 
itself is a typical black weevil measuring roughly about ^ inch in length. 

(yONTROL Measures. 

In attempting to control this pest the orchardist may adopt either 
or both of two courses. He may endeavour to stimulate the growth 
of the infested trees, thus enabling them to better resist and repel the 
infestation, or he may attempt to destroy or drive off the weevils 
responsible for the damage. 

If this pest, as there is good reason to believe, is more commonly 
met with in the older trees that are in a state of decline as . a result 
of adverse conditions other than root-bark channeller infestation, 
then the adoption of the first-mentioned alternative seems worthy of 
serious consideration. Anything that would tend to eliminate these 
unfavourable conditions would thus check the tree^s decline in vigour, 
and would therefore help to alleviate the insect infestation. If the 
trees are suffering from unfavourable soil conditions, efforts should if 
practicable be made to counteract these adverse soil conditions; if 
cultural practices have been faulty these should be rectified; and if 
scale infestation is heavy that should be remedied by fumigation or by 
suitable spraying. Even if the old trees that are attacked are otherwise 
perfectly healthy, their growth should be stimulated to enable them to 
withstand the attack. 

The alternative to these measures is to attempt to destroy the insect*^ 
by the adoption of some form of soil fumigation. It must, however, be 
pointed out tiiat so far ao satisfactory system of soil fumigation has 
yet been demonstrated for the control of this pest, and all thai can 
be done is to record lines along which possible experiments might be 
conducted. For this purpose paradichlorobensene seems worthy of some 
II 
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investigation, and indeed preliminary trials with this fumigant have 
already been carried out. These, however, will have to be followed up 
before any definite expression of opinion is possible. It will be necessary 
to determine, firstly, just how effective that fumigant really is for thia 
particular purpose, secondly, what are the minimum doses that can 
produce the required results, and, thirdly, just how safe it is for 
application to citrus trees. It may be added that paradichlorobenzene 
has been demonstrated to be a very useful fumigant for a number of 
soil-infesting insects. 

The Queensland Fruit Fly. 

The Queensland fruit fly {Ckcetodacus tryoni Froggatt) is 
frequently the cause of very considerable losses in citrus fruits, the 
losses occurring mainly in the late and early crops. The eggs are laid 
in small punctures in the fruit, and the maggots hatching therefrom 
feed voraciously, thus obviously rendering the fruit valueless for 
marketing. This highly destructive insect has already been dealt with 
in very considerable detail in Chapter VII. Its life history and control 
are discussed therein, and further reference to this pest is unnecessary 
in these notes as the full details can be obtained in the chapter 
mentioned. 

The Pink Wax Scale. 

This very conspicuous scale insect {Ceroplmtes ruhenft Maskell) is 
a common pest throughout coastal Queensland on mandarins, oranges, 
and lemons, and it is also one of the pests most frequently associated with 
the mango. The fully developed scale is slightly more than J inch in 
length and is pink in colour. What is seen by the orehardist is not 
really the scale insect, but is the very heavy hemispherical coating of 
wax with which it has covered itself. Beneath that protective layer is 
the actual insect; the young insects belonging to this species do not of 
course possess this heavy protective covering, but they gradually acquire 
it during the process of growth. This species was originally de.scribed 
from specimens obtained in Australia, but, in spite of that fact, some 
authorities do not consider it to be a native of this country. 

The feeding of this insect on the foliage of the trees which it infests 
is always associated with the presence of what is known as fumagine or 
sooty mould. The pink wax scale secretes a sweet sugary substance, and 
on this secretion there grows a black fungus which gives to the attacked 
tree an unsightly, dirty appearance. (This fungus is further discussed 
at the end of this chapter.) 

Although the pink wax scale is not nearly so injurious to citrus as 
the red scale, it is nevertheless decidedly harmful, partly because of the 
actual weakening of the attacked tree and partly because of the produc¬ 
tion of the unsightly fumagine referred to. Steps should therefore be 
taken to control this pest, and for that purpose spraying with soda-w^ash 
or resin-wash can be recommended. 

The spraying should be done at a time when large numbers of young 
insects are hatching out, because, as already indicated, the young scales 
have little or no protective covering, and they are then much more 
vulnerable than they will be at a later stage in their development. 

The preparation of resin-wash has already been dealt with in 
Chapter, 3. The soda-wash may be prepared in accordance with the 
following formula :—H lb; of washing soda to 4 gallons of water. Only 
elean, fresh washing soda should be employed when mixing this spray, 
if washing soda is used considerable damage may be doue 
fo ffie fpliag^s of the treated trees. 
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Aphis. 

Plant lice or aphids not infrequently attack the tender young twigs 
of citrus trees, and as a result of their feeding thereon the leaves curl 
up and the twigs shrivel and die if the infestation is allowed to continue. 
Frequently the attack is confined to a few twigs and it sometimes 
disappears quite suddenly. Should that not be the case, the plant lice 
may be controlled by spraying with nicotine sulphate. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month of jitne in the Agricultural 
Districts, together with Total Rainfall i>urtno June, 1929, and 1928, for Comparison. 
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GEORGE G. BOND, 

DiviHional Meteorologist. 


QUEENSLAND SHOW DATES, 1S2S. 


Nundah: 3rd August. 

Bedcliffe: 9th and 10th August. 
Buyal National: 12th to 17th August. 
Crow's Nest: 21st and 22nd August. 
Wynnum: Both and 31st August. 
Goombungee; 30th August. 

Imbil: 4tn and 5th September, 
Zillmere: 7th September. 


Stephens: 14th September. 

Malanda: 18th and 19th September. 
Pomona: 18th and 19th September, 
Beenleigh: 20th and 21st September. 
Bocklea: 28th September. 

Kenilworth: 28th September. 
Enoggera: 6th October. 

Pine Rivers: 15th and 16th November. 
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FIBROLITE BUNGALOW 

greeted at the Brisbane Exhibition 



A CORDIAL INVITATION 1$ gieen lo visit our FIBROLITE 
BUNGALOW, in Petty*s Paddock* at the Brhhane Show. 

SAVING 15% AGAINST WOOD UNXNG 

JAS. HARDIE & LTD. ED^ARD^STREET BRISBANE 

CHAS. L. SAOQROUE. MANAQER. 'Phones ■ Central 263 and 8163 


Mineral Feeding for all Live Stock 

is now recognised as absolutely necessary. 

Borthwick’s Moreton 

"BONOLIK” 

supplies PHOSPHORUS in the best foim (as STERILISED BONE MEAL) 
and Lime, Sait, Sulphur, Iron, Epsom Salts, Iodide, etc., which 
Increa§€9 the fleet of better Milk in Coins— 

Gioee a heavier and finer Fleece of Wool in Sheep — 

Shortene the time of Fattening in Pigt — 

Promotee Health, better fertility, and larger output of Eggs in Poultry. 


“BO N O L. I K” 

is manufactured at Moreton Meatworks by 

THOS. BORTHWICK & SONS (A’ASIA.) LTD. 

TRINITY CHAMBERS, WHARF ST., BRISBANE 

And to be obtained DIBBCT packed In 100 lb. bags, or from all the 
leading Produce Merchants. 
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‘"ior^tter 


^suns. 


Harba: 


Miscible Self-Emulsifying Red Spraying Oil 


\ gal. tins 
4 gal. tins 


.. 4/- 1 gal. tins .. 7/- 

4/9 gal. 40 gal. barrels, 4/3 gl. 


Harola 


The Perfect Spreading Lime Sulphur 
Solution 


i gal. tins 
4 gal. tins 


.. 2/6 1 gal. tins .. 4/- 

2/3 gal. 40 gal. barrels, 1/9 gl. 


A very fine Powder with the Ingredients 
in Correct Proportion 

1 lb. packets .. 1/9 25 lb. packets 1/3 

5 lb. packets 1/5 lb. 50 lb. packets 1 Id. lb. 


Buzacotts Arsenate of Lead is recognised 
everywhere as being the finest procurable 
for Spraying and Dusting 

1 lb.2/- 4 lb. packets 1/6 lb. 

48 lb. cartons 1/3 lb. 96 lb. cases 1/2 lb. 

Brisbane Rockhampton 


UHITED 
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DISEASES OF CITRUS.* 

By J. II. HIMMONDS, M, He., Pathologist. 

The diseases dealt witli iii this chapter are black spot, iiiclaiiose, blue 
Jiiould, scab, exanthema, die back, collar rot, and sooty mould. 

Black Spot. 

Jtlack spot is a fruit disease to which most commercial vari{'ties oT 
( itrus are subject. Old trees of the common seedling orange are probably 
the most seriously afTected, and with these black spot is often responsible 
for considerable fruit disfigurement. 

Symptoms. 

An indication of tlie presence of black spot often overlooked is a 
somewhat scanty brown spotting of the leaves which may be present at 
various times throughout the year. The characteristii* spotting of the 
fruit takes place when the latter is approaching maturity, and appears 
first a.s scattered, minute, pink <ir reddish-brown spots on the surface of 
1h(‘ rind, usually with a definite and somewhat darker margin. These 
<*nlarge to a more or less circular area i\i to J inch in diameter. The 
( (‘utral portion becomes shallowly depressed, and as tlie spot mature.s this 
region assumes a greyish colour, l(*aving only a narrow rim of the original 
brown. 

If condifions are suitable, the fruiting bodies of the fungus causing 
tjie disease may be develoi)ed even in the early stages of spot formation. 
Idiese make their appearance on the depressed areas in the form of 
minute, translucent, dome-shaped blisters which gradually darken until 
they become sooty black in colour. The small, grey depressed spot with 
a narrow brown rijii, and studded on its surface with black points just 
>’isible to the naked eye, is (jiiite characteristic of this disease. (Plate 50.) 

Under conditions favouring the growth of the fungus, a diffuse 
browning may spread out from the juargin of the spots, and, if the 
latter are numerous, coalescence and spreading jnay take place until a 
large proportion of the skin shows a brown and somewliat shrunken 
area over wdii(*h are speckled the black points of the fruiting bodies. 
This latter ejfect is seen more especially on ripe fruit after storage, or 
on fruit which has fallen to the ground. 


Cause. 

Black spot is caused by a fungus {PhmHa citricarpa) first described 
by McAlpine, the Victorian Plant l^athologist, in 1899. Tht^ fruiting 
bodies arise just beneath the surface of the depressed spots, and take the 
form of small flask-shaped receptacles known as pycnidia. It is the black 
walls of these pycnidia which show up as the characteristic black points 
mentioned above. From the inner lining of these structures are produced 
numerous minute, clear, oval spores which are extruded through an 
opening at the apex and thus serve to spread the disease. 

The spotting resulting from an attack of this fungus does not usually 
appear until the fruit is commencing to colour, and becomes increasingly 
prevalent as the weather becomes warmer. For this reason greatest 
loss is sustained in fruit held for a late market. __ 

* Heprinted from ‘‘Posts and Diseases of Queensland Fruits and Vegetables, 
by Bobert Veitch, B.Se., F.E.S., and J. H. Siniinonds, M.Se., published by the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, iati9. 
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Effects, 

Although black spot does not usually penetrate beyond the outer 
region of the rind leaving the edible qualities unaffected, it nevertheless 
produces disfigurement sufficient to cause considerable reduction in price. 
After storage the spotting may spread, to give rise to a larger brown area 
of a more serious nature. 



Plate 50. 

Fig. 1, Black Spot on Orange. Fig. 2. Individual spots enlarged to show Iho 
black points of the pycnidia. 


Spotted fruit becomes more easily attacked by blue mould and other 
rot-producing fungi, with the result that the keeping qualities are further 
impaired. 

In the orchard it will be found that fruit affected with black spot 
will not hang on the tree, when ripe. The loss from fruit falling off on 
this account is often considerable. 
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Control. 

1. It is very noticeable that black spot is often present to a 
greater extent in an old orchard or one showing signs of neglect. For 
this reason steps should be taken by satisfactory manuring and cultiva¬ 
tion to get the trees in a state of healthy vigorous growth. All dead and 
sickly wood should be pruned out. 

2. As has been pointed out above, the fruiting bodies of the fungus 
may develop on fallen fruit, and these should therefore be carefully 
picked up and destroyed by fire or burying. 

3. It is possible to control the disease by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. Experiments are now being conducted to determine for Queens¬ 
land conditions the most effective times at which to make applications. 
In the meantime the following schedule is suggested:— 

Bordeaux of 4-4-40 strength, or Bordeaux 4-4-40-|-1% of oil 
emulsion— 

(1) As soon a.s the fruit have sot; 

(2) About one month to six weeks later; 

(3) If black spot has been serious previously, another applica¬ 

tion just prior to the February rains. 

Fruit on the .sunny side of the tree is more subject to attack, and 
special attention should therefore be paid to this region. 

Melanose. 

Mebinose is a trouble which is of rather frequent occurrence in some 
older orchards, where it may be of more serious consecpience thaji black 
.spot. The orange, mandarin, and lemon may all be affected. 


SYxMRTOMS. 

The disease appears on leaves, twigs, and fruit, though it is on the 
latter that it becomes most conspicuous. The characteristic lesions on 
the fruit consist of small brown, more or less cii'cular dots scattered 
over the surface. The individual spots vary in size from minute specks 
up to about -V inch in diameter. They appear at first merely as a surface 
.stain, but later become slightly elevated and sonanvhat fissured diagonally 
or round the margin so tliat a mclanose-affected fruit is decidedly rough 
to the touch. The spots may be sparsely scattered or abundant, and are 
often seen to be arrayed in rings or lines (Plate 51). 

When numerous a coalescence may take place so that a moiv or less 
continuous superficially fissured area is formed. In this latter condition 
melanose resembles to a certain extent both “Maori’' and exanthema. A 
typical “Maori” orange, however, is usually of more uniform coloura¬ 
tion, and is smooth to the touch, wdiile a fruit affected with Exanthema, 
although rough usually, has the rind of the affected region more definitely 
hardened often wdth resultant splitting. 

The spotting on the leaves resembles in general appearance that on 
the fruit except that it is black rather than browm in colour. Leaves 
badly affected may be puckered and otherwise deformed by the pr^cnce 
of the disease. Young twigs and water-shoots may be attacked in a similar 
manner, and if infection is severe leaf-fall may result. 
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Examined microscopically, the lesions are seen to consist of two or 
three layers of brown dead cells, which in the later stages become elevated 
by the development of a layer of corky tissue beneath. The unequal 
tensions resulting from the hardening of the surface layers, and growth 
of the tissue surrounding, results in the Assuring mentioned above. 


Cause. 

The symptoms displayed by this disease are the same as those of 
the melanose of Florida, which has been shown to be caused by the 
fungus Ptiomopsis cUri. A fungus closely resembling this has been 
isolated from a stem-end rot of lemons and from dead twigs in Queens¬ 
land, and it is probable that the two diseases are identical. 

Some growers have been in the habit of designating the disease 
as ‘‘false” melanose. This name was applied by McAlpine many years 
ago to a similar disease then occurring in New South Wales, whose 
presence he attributed to an entirely different fungus. The term ‘ ‘ false ’ ’ 
should be avoided when speaking of the disease which occurs in Queens¬ 
land, since it often leads to confusion. 

The fungus Phamopsis cyitri is not a very active parasite, and the 
melanose lesions formed by it are usually greatly i*estricted in extent, 
the fungus itself quickly losing its activity. It does, however, maintain 
a more active existence on dead twigs and branches, and it is here that 
the fruiting bodies are produced. These take the form of small depressed 
Aask-like receptacles or pycnidia developed just below the surface of the 
Ijark, where they form minute pimple-like pustules the apex of which 
becomes split to liberate* the spores developed within (Plate 51). 

The spores are small, clear, oval cells which are extruded in a mass 
during damp weather. They are then washed by rain and dew from the 
dead twigs on to young and tender shoots or fruit, where they germinate 
if conditions are suitable, and infect the living tissue sufficiently to cause 
the spotting described above. The ring-like arrangement of the spots 
so characteristic of melanose is due to the lodgment of a number of 
spores in a water-droj), when they tend to spread out to the margin and 
there come to rest. 

Examination of a tree badly affected with melanose will almost 
invariably reveal the presence of dead wood. A vigorously growing tree 
free from dieback is seldom affected. For this reason it is usually the 
older or neglected orchards that suffer most. It is only young shoots 
and fruit which are susceptible to infection. Growth whkffi has hardened 
off is immune. Rain is necessary for the spread of the disease and th<? 
germination of the spores. This is always liable to occur in sufficient 
quantity during the spring and early summer months. 


C'ONTROL. 

To control melanose the object is to reduce as far as possible the 
source of infection and to keep the young growth covered with a 
fungicide during its susceptible period. 

1, Prune out all dead twigs and branches, and practise a system of 
fertilising and good cultivation with a view to inducing strong vigorous 
^growth. 
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Plate 61.—^Typical Melanose symptoms on leaf and fruit of the Orange. Also dead 
twig bearing pyonidia of Pkomopsis citri. 
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2. Spray with Bordeaux mixture of 4-4-40 strength, or Bordeaux 
4-4-40 1% oil emulsion— 

(a) Immediately the fruit has set; 

(h) One month to six weeks later, or oftener if the weather 
conditions are exceptionally wet. 

Scab. 

Scab is a disease to which lemons are more particularly subject, their 
leaves, young twigs, and fruit being affected. During wet seasons most 
varieties of mandarin may also be attacked, though in this case the foliage 
may suffer to a greater extent than the fruit. The sweet orange is 
apparently immune. 

Symptoms. 

Only young growth is liable to infection. When the leaves commence 
to harden off and the fruit to mature they become resistant. The disease 
appears first on the young soft foliage as small, scattered, light yellowisli 
green spots with a somewhat diffuse margin. The affected area becomes 
depressed from above downwards or vice versa so that a small conical 
projection is formed on the lower or upper surface of the leaf. At the 
apex of this elevation a small mass of brown corky tissue is developed 
which gives the characteristic scabby appearance to the leaf. The corky 
excrescences are also commonly formed on the leaf surface without 
previous leaf indentation. They vary in size from minute browm specks 
to rough wart-like sc‘-abs to J inch in diameter. Large scabby areas 
may be produced from these by coalescence. Distortion and stunting 
often result owing to the inability of the leaf affected wdth scab to 
develop evenly (Plate 52). The lesions on the twigs and on mandarin 
fruit resemble in the main those on the leaf. On the lemon fruit the 
actual scabs are of much the .same appearance except that they are as 
a rule somewhat larger. The effect is* how^ever, often accentuated by the 
growth of the rind tissue surrounding a scab lesion into a i)rominent 
conical projection bearing the scab at its apex. Considerable malforma¬ 
tion is produced by this means. 

Scab is due to the presence of a fungus {Sporotrichnm citri) whose 
fruiting stage appears as a delicate greyish mould covering the surface 
of young scabs. 

Control. 

As pointed out above, the scab fungus infects only young immature 
tissue. Certain conditions of temperature and moisture are also necessary 
for its development. These conditions are always liable to occur in the 
Queensland spring weather, and if scab is present in the orchard steps 
should be taken to control it by means of spraying. The following 
applications may be made for this purpose:— 

(1) Spray with Bordeaux mixture of 6-4-40 strength, or Bordeaux 
(6-4-40) -f* 1% oil emulsion, immediately before the new 
growth commences. This will help to clean up the fungus 
present on old scabs. 

(2) Bordeaux of 4-4-40 strength, or Bordeaux (4-4-40) -f 1% 
oil emulsion, at about the middle of the flowering period. This 
and the subsequent application are for the protection of 
young foliage and fruit. 
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Plate 62.—Mandabik afpeoted with Scab, 
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(3) Bordeaux again as soon as the fruit ha\e set. 

(4) If the season is exceptionally wet it is advisable to give one 
or two further applications in order to keep the young fruit 
and foliage well covered. 

It must be remembered that Bordeaux mixture may check the 
development of entomogenous fungi which materially aid in keeping 
down scale. It will therefore be necessary to pay particular attention to 
the control of these pests after Bordeaux has been used. If scab infesta¬ 
tion is not serious or if the season is dry, lime sulphur, which does not 
possess these disadvantages to the same extent, may be substituted. 

Blue Mould. 

Blue mould rot of citrus fruits is caused by two allied fungi— 
Penicillium digit at um which forms an olive-green powdery spore coat 
over rotting fruit, and Penicillium italicum in which the spore mass 
is distinctly blue. The former is by far the chief source of rot in Queens¬ 
land, and has been known to cause loss of 30 per cent, and over in long¬ 
distance consignments. This mould is sometimes referred to as tlie gr(‘eu 
mould to distinguish it from the blue form, but since remarks concerning 
the one are in general applicable to the other they will for convenience 
be treated together. 


ISyAlPTOMR. 

The rot commences £us a small, soft, water-soaked spot on the rind. 
The area enlarges, and when it has reached* about an incli in diameter a 
white mould develops on the surface and extends out in pace ivitli the 
softening of the rind by the fungus within the tissue. From the while 
surface mould are produced closely aggregated short upright hypha% 
which branch tw^o or three times near the end. From each of the final 
branchlets are cut off chains of minute oval spores. It is th<» colour of 
these spores in mass whicli gives the characteristic appearance of tin* 
rotted fruit to which the disease owes its nanie. Finally the fruit may 
become broken down to a soft watery mass. 

Contributing (Imtres. 

The loss of citrus fruit in transport on account of blue mould rot 
has exercised the minds of orchardists throughout the world ever since 
the growing of these fruits began to assume a large commercial scale. 
The fungi causing the damage and the factors contributing to the 
development of the rot have been investigated in various countries, and 
these investigations in almost every case have led to three important 
conclusions which clearly point the way to the solution of the problem. 
These are— 

(1) The species of Penicillium causing blue mould rot are relatively 
weak parasites and are unable as a general rule to penetrate the skin 
of a perfectly sound fruit. The blue mould fungus differs from the 
green in that the fungal threads making up the surface mould of the* 
former may sometimes pass from a rotted to a healthy uninjured fruit 
with which it is in direct contact in the case. The first infection by means 
of spores must take place through wounds in the case of both species. 
It is a common sight to see perfectly sound fruit lying in a pack along¬ 
side one covered with green mould, clearly showing the immunity from* 
infection of the uninjured fruit 
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(2) Tlie wounds occasioned during picking, carting, and packing 
serve as centres for infection by the blue mould spores which are present 
in the air of the orchard and packing house. Examination of twenty-one 
cases of oranges and mandarins arriving on the Brisbane markets showed 
that out of the 286 mouldy fruit present there were only 74 (or 25 per 
(•cut.) which did not show an obvious injury to account for the mould 
invasion, and very many of these consisted of fruit too mouldy for a 
primary cause to be ascertainable. The more common forms of injury 
were as follows:—Case bruises and cracks arising from poor packing, 
especially noticeable in connection with mandarins, 27 per cent.; punc¬ 
tures by long stalks, 18 per cent.; scratches and punctures of which the 
causal agency could not be determined with certainty, 16 per cent. The 
rest included miscellaneous injuries d\ie to rubbing and pulling the button 
out, &c. 

(3) The trouble can be to a great exiont controlled by cleanli¬ 
ness and careful handling of Ihe fruit to avoid bruising or otherwise 
injuring it. 

Control. 

Koci)ing the aljove facts in view, tlie following recommendations can 
1)0 made for the control of bhu^ mould. 

(1) All waste fruit in the orchard and packing hous(‘ sJiould be 
collected at fi’oquent intervals and destroyed by burning or burying, as 
it will otherwisi* s(‘rve for tlie production of eouiitless millions of mould 
sp()r(‘s to eontaniinate the air in which marketable fruit has to lie. 

(2) ricking fruit during w'Ot weather should be avoided, as fruit 
gatli(?red under moist conditions usually shows a much higher incidence 
of blue mould. Great care should be exercised during picking operations 
in order to ensure that no injury is given by the clippers, finger nails, 
&e. The fruit should be cut, not pulled, and long stalks must be avoided 
as these are a frequent source of injury to other fruit. Tt may be found 
advisable in many cases to make a double cut, removing the stalk close 
liack by a second eut when the fruit is held in the hand. 

The method of handling during the transference to the packing shed 
and subsequently should be such as to avoid bruises or mechanical 
^Nounds. The collecting boxes should be smooth and the fruit must be 
])laced in them carefully. 

(4) Citrus fruit are best allowed to cure for three to seven days 
before packing, and all those in \vhich rot commences should be removed 
by frequent inspection. The grader, if used, should be of a style which 
does not bruise the fruit. Close attention must be paid to the picking 
over, and all blemished fruit should be discarded. Packing eases should 
be made of smooth wood, and care must be taken that the fruit are not 
rubbed against the sides or the pack made too tight, as bruising and 
cracking often arise from these causes, especially in the ease of 
mandarins. 

Wrapping the fruit serves to lessen blue mould loss by reducing the 
number of case bruises, and by enclosing any mouldy fruit so that the 
spores are not distributed throughout the case. 

(5) Careful carriage of the consignment between packing shed and 
market is also advisable but not always within the control of the grower. 

By giving attention to cleanliness and careful handling the loss due 
1o blue mould may be reduced to an insignificant minimum. 
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Exanthema. 

This disease is one apparently not dependent on the presence of 
parasitic organisms for its development, but is rather due to physiological 
disorders brought about by improper nutrition. Most varieties of citrus 
are subject to the malady. 


Symptoms. 

In the typical cases on young trees, symptoms commence with a flush 
of young succulent growth the branches of which are sometimes curved 
at the ends and usually bear abnormally large dark-green leaves. After 
a time the new growth assumes a slightly yellowidi tinge, and there 
are developed along the branches dark-brown patches of a resinous 
appearance due to the deposition of a resin-like substance in the cells of 
the outer layers of bark. Definite longitudinal cracks may be formed 
from which is extruded the broAvn resin mass to form a rounded or 
fissured excrescence. (Plate 53.) Gum pockets having the appearance of 
a rounded blister may be formed on the succulent growth by the accumu¬ 
lation of the brown gummy secretion in certain spots between the w’ood 
and bark, the latter being forced out in the process. Multiple buds and 
very angular stems are often characters associated with branches exhibit¬ 
ing this disease. The leaves of the affected terminals usually drop, 
leaving the bare brown branches showing up conspicuously. Later these 
die back and are invaded by various saprophytic fungi. A dark-brown 
superficial marking somewhat similar to that occurring on the shoots 
may be present on the rind of the fruit borne by a diseased tree. Thes(* 
patches often have the appearance of being formed from aggregated 
spots. The latter are slightly raised and cracked, which makes the 
affected area rough to the touch. The presence of tliis fruit discoloura¬ 
tion is usually accompanied by a hardening of the skin, with a consequent 
restriction in growth, w^hieh often leads to cracking. 

Contributing Condhtoxs. 

Exanthema usually makes its appearance on very light sandy soils 
lacking in humus, such as are to be found in some of the coastal citrus 
areas. The use of this type of soil would appear to be one of the main 
causes of the occurrence of this disease so far as Queensland is con¬ 
cerned. Heavy rainfall followed by a dry spell; poor drainage; and the 
excessive use of organic nitrogenous manures arc factors also stated to 
favour the development of exanthema, 

( 

Control. 

All dead and dying w ood should be removed by thorough pruning. 

The soil conditions should be improved as far as possible by judicious 
manuring (avoiding excessive use of organic nitrogen), and by the 
ploughing in of green crops to better the physical condition and increase 
the humus content. Artificial drainage should be practised when 
necessary. 

Some growers have obtained benefit from spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture, the copper sulphate in this case appearing to act largely as a 
tonic. The blucstone may also be applied by spreading it on the ground 
round the tree. In this case i to 1 lb. per tree is used, depending on the 
size of the tree. 
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Dieback. 

Dieback is a condition wliicb may soinethnos ])o ^vith exan¬ 

thema. It is characterised by the death of twi^’^s and small branches on 
the outside and mor(i especially on the top of the tree. This trouble 
differs from Kxantheiiia in the absence of resinous exudation, gum 
pockets, and multiple buds, ajul in the fact that the affected branches are 
usually of stunted rather than of vigorous growth. 

Pink pustules of a fungus {GUrosporinm sp.) arc usually scattered 
over the dying twigs. This fungUvS commonly attacks only those branches 
which are in a weak or dying condition owing to the tree having 
insufficient vigour to supi)ort them. 

The trouble ap])oars in neglected orchards and on poor land, more 
(specially if a hard impervious subsoil is causing bad drainage. 

The treatment should follow the lines of improving tlie growing 
conditions of the trc(‘ by gor)d cultivation, inariuring, and if necessary 
drainage, when the trouble will be found to disa])pear. 

Collar Rot. 

(k)llar rot or fool rot is tin* conunonest and the most destructivt* of 
the several forms of gumming dis<*ase to which citrus trees are subject. 
Lemon trees or the lemon stock on wliieh other varieties arc worked are 
most susceptible. The inandarin and sweet orange are also sometimes 
affected, 

SvnuTOMS. 

The disease usually occurs at the base of the main trunk, where it 
appears as a darker, somewhat wat<'r-soaked area not very d<‘finitely 
marked off from the surrounding healthy hark. There is usually a 
puncture or slit towards tin* centre from whicli gum-drops have exuded. 
The hark over the dis<*ased r(‘gion may be easily lifted, and between this 
and the wood is found a slimy, clear, gnm-like siihstance. The wood 
below the diseased bark exhibits a brown discolouration, which, however, 
does not usually penetrate for more than 4 inch. The margin between 
this and the healthy tissue is especially distinct ami shows as a narrow 
band of slightly darker brown. 

A collar rot of any size will make its presence evident by a 
yellowing of the foliage and dieback. This will often take place only 
on the one or more branches which arise from the same side of the 
trunk as is affected by the rot. Eventually the brancli may die out 
completely. Should the lesion extend round the trunk the whole tree 
may be ringbarked and die. 

Cause. 

The organism recorded as causing foot rot in Queensland is a 
fungus known as Fusariiim Umoriis, It is, however, probable that other 
fungi are at times responsible for the trouble. 

C.Wtrol. 

The organisms (onceriied in collar rot will not penetrate healthy 
living bark, so that a wound of some form must be present before 
infection can take place. It is therefore important to avoid any injury 
during cultivation. 

Badly drained soil and water accumulation round the crown are 
^conducive to gumming and should therefore be avoided, 

12 
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A close waich should be kept for the appearance of collar rot 
lesions. When caught before they have advanced too far the disease 
can be cured by surgical methods. The soil should be opened up away 
from the crown and main roots so as to expose these to the sun and air. 
The diseased bark and wood must then be carefully removed by cutting 
or scraping with a sharp instrument w^ell back into sound tissue. The 
excised pieces should be carefully collected and burnt. If any of the 
roots are badly affected they are best removed entirely. When the trunk 
has been thoroughly cleaned of all diseased tissue the wound should be 
painted with Bordeaux paste. 

Armillaria Boot Rot. 

The tree affected by this disease exhibits symptoms similar to those 
associated with collar rot. There is usually a yellowing of the foliage 
of the whole tree or on one or more branches, together with more or less 
dieback. As the fungus responsible for this rot attacks also a number 
of other fruit-trees, the full description of the disease, together with 
recommendations for treatment, have been left to Chapter XIII. 

Fumagine or Sooty Mould. 

Sooty mould cannot be considered as a definite disease to the same 
extent as may the citrus troubles previously described, but since it is of 
conspicuous appearance and to a certain extent detrimental to the tree 
affected a short description is here given. 

Syme»t()ms. 

The tree affected with fumagine is conspicuous on account of the 
black sooty deposit covering the foliage and often the fruit. It is 
common to see whole trees or even entire orchards exhibiting the dirty 
black appearance due to the presence of this mould. The fruit may be 
rendered so unsightly that scrubbing becomes necessary. 

Cause. 

An examination of the leaves will show the sooty appearance to be 
due to a thin, black, superficial film, which may be easily s(‘raped off 
in flakes. This film is formed by the close interlacing of the dark 
mycelial filaments of a fungus knowm as Capnodium citricoium. This 
fungus is not a plant parasite, but lives on the sugary substances which 
become scattered over the leaves after secretion by certain scale insects. 
Of these latter the chief ones concerned are the pink and white wax 
scales and to a certain extent the Lecanium or soft scales. 

The fungus is entirely superficial in its growth and therefore does, 
not directly injure the tree. The presence of the covering of mould will, 
however, eventually tend to weaken the tree, as assimilation will be 
checked by the exclusion of light and by the blocking up of the breathing 
pores of the leaf. 

Control. 

To get rid of sooty mould it is necessary to destroy the scale 
insects on whose secretion the fungus is dependent for its existence. 
This should be done by suitable spraying or cyaniding, when the 
fumagine will be found to gradually disappear. If it is desired to 
remove the mould quickly after the destruction of the scale, the trees 
may be sprayed with a thin paste made by boiling flour in water. This 
*wili form a skin over the leaf which when it dries will flake off and 
carry away the mould in the process. 
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NOTES ON SOME POT EXPERIMENTS CARRIED OUT ON THE 
ABNORMAL SOIL PATCHES—ATHERTON TABLELAND. 

By W. R. WTNK8, B.Se., A.A.C.T. 

I T has been rororJe^d for sonio time that the maia* grown on certain scrub soils of 
the Atherton TalJidaiul, |iarti(*ulurly around Kairi, exhibits a jJatchiness of growth,, 
some being quite normal and producing average crops, while in other cases small 
areas appear which are stunted and fail to produce any cob at all. 

The writer ^s visit to the Tableland was during the planting season, and already 
this abnormality could be seen in the maize plants 9 inches to 1 foot high, the 
abnormal jdants being yellow and rt'd in colour and much smaller than other j>lants. 
of the same age. 

There apj)eared to be no rt‘gular distribution of these patches, which, over a 
given area, may amount to 25 ]»er cent, of the total area. 

Information obtained from farmers shows that these patches increase ev(‘ry 
year, not by the a])pearance of new patches, but by the ones already in existenct** 
growing on themselves. 

It was, however, not possible for the writer to confirm this method of increase 
himself, due to the short time at his disposal, but the existence of the abnonnality 
was, at the time of his visit, suftieieiitly serious to warrant further investigation 
with a view to its eradication. 

The appearanc(‘ of those ] ntches in the field affords few clues as to why they 
apj)ear. A white ashy material generally present on these patches seems to imint 
to a destruction of the organic material of the soil, due to burning off of the senile- 
timbers, but further investigation fiiils to eonfirm this view. 

This ashy mab'rial is not assimilated by the soil even after years of ploughing,, 
but it is |«’r<)l»able that tin toxic material existing in it may be accumulated just 
above the hardpan, which is prtsent at a depth of from 5 to 6 inches below both the 
good and bud soils. 

On other parts of the Tabbdand large areas of newly burnt land growing quite 
normal maize could be observecl, much of the maize growing in beds of ashes and 
ap])earing to suffer no ill effects from the ashes. It is also generally stated that 
this abnormality does not appear on now land until at least the third planting. 

As field inv(‘stigation did not denote very much to actMuint for the poor condition 
of the maize, a large amount of the abnormal soil was procured to a depth of 
I inclu's, from the farm of Mr. .1. Hooper, of Kairi, ami some normal soil from 
within a few f(‘et of this abnormal soil was also procured for pot experiments. 

Analyses of the two soils (.sn})plied herewith) sIiowcmI litth* variation, except 
in the case of linu*, the bad soil containing nearly three times as mucli linu' as the 
good soil, much of this being in the form ot‘ carbonate, while the good soil coiiLuined 
jio carbonate. 

Jt would a]>]i(*ar, therefore, that the abnormality was due, in some }»art, to 
(‘Xcessive lime, and p(»t experiments were arranged to seek a remedy. Maize is a 
coinpjirativ<*ly clu'ap (*rop, and Jiny treatment recommended must, of necessity, be 
one that is eonijiaratively cheap. 

The Pot Trials. 

For the expcu'iment, ])ots 5 inches in depth and containing 2 lb. of soil were 
used. Tlw‘ eondition of the optimum moisture was det(*rmined by the addition of 
varying aTnouiits of water to the soil, till it came to a state which appeared to be 
the best moisture condition for plant growth—in this cvise 25 per cent.—and the 
soils were kept in this condition during the greater part of their growth, being 
weighed every day, ami the amount of water used by the plant and lost by 
evaporation added. 

Two seeds were ])lantefl in each pot, the pots being nunil)ered, and the treatment 
for each ))ot being drawn from a hat. After ]>lanting the pots were mixed up 
haphazardly so that the personal factor did not enter into the observations. 

In the early part of the experiment mice destroyed many of the seeds, but after 
a cover had been made by Mr. Cree this trouble was overcome, but it was found 
necessary to cover the plants at night so that (nitside moisture could not get into- 
the pots, and this prevented them getting much of the early morning sun, and in 
the week-ends they w’cre covered for more than a day and a-half. 

The amount of fertiliser added was worked out on a drill basis, that is on the' 
basis that the fertiliser w'ould be planted in a drill 6 inches wide, each drill 3 ft. 

6 inches apart, and that it would operate to a depth of 4 inches. On this basis 
one-eighth part of the field w’oubl be covered with fertiliser. 
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Plate 54, 

No. 1.—Bad soil fertilised with a complete fertiliser, consisting of 1 cwt. 
nitrate of soda, 1 cwt. sulphate of potash, 180 lb. superphosphate, and 5 cwt. of 
gypsum per acre. The second plant in this series was checked by ammonia fumes. 

No. 2.—^Normal soil unfertilised. 

jfo. 3.—Bad soil unfertilised. Note the secondary roots sent out to support 
the plant due to its primary root system being insufficient for this purpose. 
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Plate 55. 

No. 4.—Bad soil fertilised with 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia por acre. 
No. 5.—Bad soil fertilised with 1 cwt. nitrate of soda per acre. 
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While there is mueh to 1 h' said against this reasoning as to the application ot 
fertilisers, the amounts added on a broadcast basis to a 2-lb pot at the rate oi 
1 cwt. to the acre would be so small as to be almost impossible of mixing with the 
«oil. 

Even dt this rate a soil of specific gravity 1.27, at the rate of 1 cwt. to the 
«acre, gives on a drill basis only .702 grammes to a 2-lb. pot, or about one-iortieth 
of an ounce. 

Four pots were allotted to cmcIi treatment, and four controls each of normal 
dind abnormal soil unfertilised were used as a cheek on the experiment. 

The treatments used were as follows:— 

Sulphur. 1 per acre. 

Sulphate of potash . . f cwt. jier acre. 

Nitrate of soda . 1 cwt. per acre. 

Sulphate of ammonia . . . . 1 cwt. per acre. 

Gypsum •'> cwt. per acre. 

Gypsum.Id cwt. per acre. 

Superphosphate .. •• •• ISO lb. i)er acre. 

Superphosphate . . .. *1 cwt. per acre. 

f 1 cwt. nitrate of soda, 

Complete fertiliser.^ 18rib?’sup«pl.osi.hate. 

L 5 cwt. gypsum (on broadcast basis). 

•One pot each in the above experiments was watered with distilled waiter, but 
<luring the progress of the experiments these pots (which were kept together for 
the convenience of watering) had ammonia fumes blown over them, burning their 
leaves and checking their growth to a great extent. Two of the j»ots containing 
•complete fertiliser were also subjected to a similar calamity. 

In the experiments a mistake was made in adding the gyj)sum on a drill basis, 
4is it was originally intended to be used on a broadcast basis, hut this was a rather 
fortunate error as will be demonstrated later. In tin* comj>l(‘te fertiliser the 
gypsum was added on a broadcast basis. 

The experiments were commenced on 7th January, 1929, and on 12th .January 
the plants were sufficiently advanced to allow of one being removed from (‘ach pot, 
leaving one plant to the pot in ejich case. The plants were dug up and their roots 
examined on 22nd March, 1929, and photographed, 23rd March, 1929. 

Besults. 

The results of this experiment served to show quite definitely that the abnormal 
-soils were unfit for maize growth, Tn every case the phints Avere thin and spindly 
with very little root system, whwdi in most eases had been too weak to support them, 
and hence they were blown over and had sent out secondary stem roots. This is 
well exemplified in fig. 3 in Plate (54). 

The maize in the normal soil was strong and healthy and had good root growth, 
5ind, in fact, was little different from the l^est of the treated pots (Plate (54), fig, 2). 

The best growth of all was made by one plant of the completely fertilised pot, 
but this result is not conclusive as the other three plants were spoilt by ammonia 
fumes (Plate (54), fig. 1). 

The pots treated with 5 cwt. of gypsum and 1 cwt. of suljdiur showed little or 
no response to this treatment, being only slightly above the average of the bad soil 
controls unfertilised, as will be shown in Plate (56), Little response was shown to 
jmtash, which is to be expected frpm the fact that analysis shows the soils to contain 
an abundance of available potiish (Plate (57)). 

A treatment with 10 cwt. of gypsum gave a decided response, but as this Avas 
•on a drill basis and not a broadcast basis, such treatment W'ould be too cxjjensive 
to adopt on a chea]) crop (Plate (56)). 

As the soil is deficient in available phosphoric acid, this wats used in the form of 
superphosphate, at the rate of ISO lb. per acre and 3 cwt. per acre, the lesser amount 
showing better results than the greater, which is in accordance with experimental 
results on the Tableland (Plate (57)). 

Very noticeable results were shown by the ammonium sulpjiate and nitrate 
of soda treatments. In both cases the maize grew larger and better than in any of 
the check pots, the better growth being given by ammonium sulphate (Plate (55)). 

This would almost be expected as sulphate of ammonia is an acid fertiliser and 
Avould tend to bring the soil to a slightly acid or neutral condition, thus overcoming 
th^ excess alkalinity. 
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Plate 56. 

No. 6.—Bad soil fertilised with 10 cwt. of gypsum per aero, in drills. 
No. 7.—Bad soil fertilised with 5 cwt. of gypsum per acre, in drills. 
No. 8.—Bad soil fertilised with 1 cwt. per acre of sulphur. 
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Plate 67. 

No. 9.—Bad soil fertilised with 3 cwt. superphosphate per acre. 

No 10.—Bad soil fertilised with 180 lb. superphosphate per acre. 

No. 11.—Bad soil fertilised with 1 cwt. sulphate of potash per acre. 
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Summary. 

The experiments, Avhih' not being conclusive in showing the best fertiliser for 
use in the district, show that decidedly nbnorm.Ml conditions exist in the Atherton 
scrub soils. 

These conditions can probably be overcome iind thti soil brought back to normal 
by treatment with fertilisers, the best and most suitable of which apjjears from 
these experiments, to be sulphate of ammonia. 

The good soils were not subjected to any fertiliser treatment, but treatment 
of the bad soils did not improve them beyond the normal soils, but merely brought 
them to the normal condition. 

A suggested field treatment W(uild lx* for a field oilieer to carefully maj) out 
certain of these bad patches and to treat them with (1) nitrate of soda, I cwt. per 
acre; (2) ammonium sulphate, 1 cwt. per aere; (.T) superphosphate, 180 lb. ])er 
acre; ami a complete fc^rtiliser consisting of (4) ammonium sulphate, 1 cwt. per 
acre; superj)hos])hate, 1<S() lb. ])er acre; sulpbato of ])otash, 1 cwt. per acre; alloAving, 
sriy, four drills for ea<*h treatnuuit. 

This could be carried out with com}>ar.atively little i*xpcus(‘, and would serve 
as a check on the laboratory experimental work, though, in the ojjinion of the writer, 
much could done by ])utting the land under grass or lucerne for two or threi* 
years and allowing it to rest from the continuous cropping witlioiit rotation to which 
it has been subjected in j)ast ye^irs. 

Sul)Holling of these patehes would also Jk* julvisable, but it should l)e carried 
out iu siicli a way that the subsoil is broken but not brought to tht* surface. 


Analysts nv Atheuton Soils i nk 

;i) LN* ih)T Kxperimknts. 

1 

1 

\d»y Material. 

had Soil. 

rjood Soil. 

1 

Laboratot'v No. 


3021 

3022 

Classifieat ion . . 

Hr. Loam 

Choc. Loam 

Cboe. Loam 

Reaetion (Truog Acidity) 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Very sliglit 

Apparent Spe. (Irav. . . 

1 23 

1-27 ; 

P20‘ 

Woiglit of soil in Ions p<'r acn' 

1493 

1.342 

1457 

12 in. (loop 

Water (Capacity 


5o<>;, 

58% 

Weiglit absorbed ttuis per aere 

HOT) 

771 

845 

Capillarity after 3. (i, 24. and 

7, 10, 10, 21 

I P], 181.23]. 25! 

101, 13J, 17], 21 

48 hours 

Moisture . . . . . . i 

3-30 Ib. per ae. 

8*70 lb. per iie. 

5-30 lb. per ac. 

Hiiinns 

181 4 in. deep 

I SO A in. thx*]) 

1-95 4 in. doej) 

Other organic material and 

15 53 

12-88 

13 19 

eoiubined moisture 

Chlorine 

•004 

•007 

•010 

Nitrogen . . . . . . 

•238 25<i,5 

227 2383 

•254 2021 

Sidnble in Hydrochloric nei<l 
of spTxdfic gravity - i 

Phosphoric acid P.^C,-! • • 

•38 1120 

•41 4200 

-.38 3910 

Iron, alumina, Ac. Fe’iO.,, . 

.35-02 

39-52 

.39-92 

A 1,0,. 

Lime ChiO . . . . * 

0 71 72233 

2 OH 21870 

88 902 S 

Magnesia MgO . . 

•80 

MO 

•49 

Potash KaO 

-09 H»03 

•11 1151 

•13 1305 

rnsolublo Rosiduo 

39-37 

4I-(>S 

43 20 

Soluble in 1 per cent, (’itrie , 

Acid Solution - ' 

Pliosphoric acid PjOj^ . . ^ 

0003 3 

•0008 8 

•0008 8 

Limo CaO .. . . ] 

•7933 8500 

•8805 9315 

•3090 3798 

Magnesia MgO .. . . 

•0999 

•2519 

•2350 

Potash KjO . . . . I 

0205 221 

f 0141 148 

•0284 293 

1 

A 

H 

C 

A—Agricultural analysis of ashy material mixed wdth soil. 

R—Agricultural analysis of abnormal soil. 

C —Agrienltural analysis of normal soil. 
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Pot oent. 

Moisture .. 


2.56 

Loss on ignition 


1().32 

Silica 


34.03 

Potash 


.26 

Lime 


14.14 

Magnesia 


3.60 

Phosphoric acid .. 


.47 

Iron and alumina 


31.40 ’ 

Analvsj.s ( F 

Ask of Majze Pj.ants. 


Moisture. 

On air-dried material. Calculated to dry weight. 

Percent. Per eoiit. 

Ash . . 

10.80 

11.30 

Phosphoric acid 

5.16 

5.32 

Iron . . 

4.60 

4.81 

Aliiiuiua 

9.44 

9.90 

Lime .. . . .. ; 

5.32 

5.57 

INDEX TO PLATES. 

Plate (54). 



Fig. 1.—Bad soil fortilisf^l n complete fertiliser eoDsisting of 1 cwt. nitrate 

of soda, 1 cwt. sulphate of j)otash, 180 lb. suporidiospliate, and 5 ('^\t. of gypsum 
per aero. The gypsum was added on a broadcast basis cahMilated as 5 cwt. per acre, 
4 inches deei). The second pliint in this series was checked by timnionia fiinics. 

Fig. 2.—Normal soil unfertilised. 

Fig. 3.—Abnormal soil unfertilised. Note the secondary roots sent out from 
the cornstalk to suj)port the ])lant, due to its primary root system being insuifieient 
for this purpose. 

Plate (55). 

Fig. 4.—Bad soil fertilised with 1 cwt, sulphate of ammonia per acre. 

Fig. 5.—Bad soil fertilised with 1 cwt. nitrate of soda i)er acre. 

Plate (.56). 

Pig. 6.—Bad soil fertilised with 10 cwt. of gypsum per acre in drills. 

Pig. 7.—Bad soil fertilised with 5 cwt. of gypsum per acre in drills. 

Fig. 8.—Bad soil fertilised with 1 cwt. of sulphur per aerc. 

I^LATE (57). 

Fig. 9.—Bad soil fertilised with 3 cvit, superphosphate per acre. 

Fig. 10.—^Bad soil fertilised with 180 lb. superphosphate per acre. 

Pig. 13.—Bad soil fertilised with 1 cwt sulphate of potash per acre. 


If you like this issue of the Journal, kindly bring it under the 
notice of a neighbour ivho is not already a subscriber* To the 
on the laud it is free* All that he is asked to do is to complete the 
Order Form on another page and send it to the Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and Stock, together with a sliilllng postal 
note, or its Talue in postage stamps, to coTcr postage for twelte 
months. 
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DIABOLO 

Annonneement 


Your Visit to Brisbane 
During Show Week — 

will be incomplete without a visit to our 

Magidncent Dairy 
MacMnery Display 


We cordially invite all Farmers to our 
Exhib.t. A special staff will be in 
attendance, who will gladly demonstrate 
our latest 1929 Model 

DIABOLO SEPARATORS 


FIRST 


IN QUALITY 
IN EFFICIENCY 
IN COMPETITIVE 
TEST 

IN SIMPLICITY 


See also our — 

DIABOLO MILKERS 
DIABOLO CHUKNS 
WOLSELEY ENGINES 
UNITED ENGINES 


IHabolo Separator Co. Ltd. 

Makerston Street, Brisltane 
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AGRICULTURE IN QUEENSLAND. 

QUARTERLY CROP REPORT. 

The Minister for Agricnlturo, Hon. Harry F. Walker, lins reeeived tlie follo\\iiig 
r(‘]>orts from Messrs. A. K. (Hhson, O. B. Brooks, and N. A. R. Bollock, Senior 
liJstruct(n‘H ill Afrriciilture for the Soiitheru, (.:eiitral, and Northern Districts 
respectively. 

SOUTHERN QUEENSLAND. 

Although the rainfall ex])erience«i during the month of April was aniph». for 
agricultural and dairying requirements, the suhscijiient dry stretch extending from 
the iM'giniiing of May Until well on towards the end of jiine had a counteracting 
eflPeet and delayed wlieat-plantiug, and also aftVcted the dairying industry. Pastures 
Jmv(5 in all cases Ijeen rejmrted upon as being ample for retpiirements, the dry, cold 
weather, accompanied in most instances by frost, has been res]»onsible for a rapid 
drying oft' of all grass and herliage. Wati‘r supplies are in all instances ade(piate 
and suflicicnt for immediate requirements, lave stock in every instance are in 
goo<l condition and markets are generally linn. 

Although a considerable area of wlieat had been sown with late maturing 
\arieticH early in April, as previously meiititmed the lack of sufticient moisture 
delayed sowing, Init with the advent of good rains in the latter part of June a 
considerabh* area has siuc(* b(‘en ]daiite<l and sowing is lunv practically coni])letcd. 
A few areas whicli missed a sufticiency of rainfall will pr()l)al)ly now He fallow 
until the maize-planting season. It is ex|iected that the .area under wheat this 
year will approximatidy equal tliat of I9:2.S. 

Mui>e harvesting is aj)proaching com})leti(m, and, whilst on the wlioh' the* crop 
may be regardjisl as satisfactory, certain areas re]»ort a im?dium harvest only. The 
area under crop is comimruble witli tiiat of 192S. 

Although the recent dry and cold weather experi' iiced throughout th<* Downs 
has affected the growth of lucerne, good cuttings were being obtained before the 
frost. N(» g(‘neral increase in the area under this cr»q> is rejMjrt<*d, although certain 
distidcts claim a slight iinj»roveim‘ut. 

-Fodder crops, including oats, barky, and in some instances late sorghums, are 
generally reported as good and show an increase in somo districts in the acreages 
under oats for grc'eii fodder, ])articularly so in t)»e coastal areas. Malting barley, 
owing to existing <'<»nditions, is b(*hi\v the av(‘r;ige Jirea sown (ui llu^ Dow’iis. 

Bumpkins have given satisfactory yields in many districts, while in others 
crop’s have been light. ]*otatoes both Knglish and sweet are expected to give 
s.atisfactory yields, and in some districts the area under those cro]>s has increased. 
Harvesting of the croj) is already completed in some districts, heavy yields being 
obtained. Hoot croj)S ai)art from ]»otatoes, while giving in many instances satis- 
factory returns, do not a]>p(‘ar to be favoured outside* the innm*diate coastal areas, 
and even in th(*se a decrease in area is reporteel. 

Arrowroot crops an* reported tf» be satisfneturv, but a decline in the area under 
this crop is noted. 

Heavy rain in the* early part of the quarter under review’ was the cause of a 
fair amount of damage to lucerne crops harve.sted for hay, ])articnlarly so in the 
coastal areas; later cuttings have, however, been satisfactory. 

Inland and above* the Ikinge* the quality of the hay conse'vved has generally 
be(*n high. On the black soil areas cultivation has, to a certain extent, been 
elelayed by lack of soil moisture*. On the lighter elasses of soil ftelel operations for 
.siunmer cro])s are well advanced. 

CENTRAL QUEENSLAND. 

The rainfall received in the Ontral area during A])ril ranged from S.98 in. 
at Rockhampton to 2.86 in, at .lambin in the^ Callido Valley. May was rem,*irkable 
for its dryness, no rainfall being registered during that month. The* falls recorded 
in June compensated for the previous mojith^s dryness, ranging from 30.39 at 
Rockhampton to 2.21 at Jambin. 

Light frosts were experienced along the coast including Maekay, and heavy 
frosts recorded in the Dawson and Callidc areas. Low temperatures were experienced 
•^^a^lie^ than usual, four frosts being recorded in the Callide during April. May 
w^as responsible for eight frosts, and nine were recorded in June. Early frosts 
were responsible for some damage to cotton and other croi>s. 
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(trass and water are* plentiful in tbe various localities embracing Mackay and 
Bundaberg on the coaat, and Durango, Dawson and Callide V^alleys, and Theodore 
to the west. 

Although a few isolated cases of plcuro and blackleg have been re{)ortcd, 
stock generally are healthy and in good condition. All classes of stock have been 
realising satisfactory prices and a keen demand exists for stores. Draught horses, 
are fetching remarkably good prices in the Mackay district. 

The area under wheat is estimated to be double tlmt of last season. Incidentally^ 
increased area of peanuts, sorghums, ]mnij>kms, lucerne, and rape have bo(m n<>t<‘d, 
whilst more attention is being given to the growing of winter cereals for dairy 
fodder purposes. The area harvested for potatoes, both English and swTot, shows 
a decrease compared with last season, for which floods in the early part of the 
year were mainly responsible. 

ITay crops are mostl}^ confined to i>anicum8, millets, and .sudau grass; thesis 
were geiuu*ally F(‘ciired in good condition. Many farmers in the Central district rely 
on stand-over erojts of sorghum to carry their stock through the winter months. 

It is estimated that approximately 800 tons of silage have lieeii conserved 
during the last three months. 

An excellent germination was secured from the fiist idanting of wheat, and the 
recent rains will ensure later sowings germinating satisfactorily. Land upon which 
cotton and maize were grown is in the course of preparation for spring crojvs. Con¬ 
ditions generally are excellent for the preparation of good seed-beds. 

Eeviewing climatic conditions of the period under review, it may be considered 
that although on the whole they could be classed as good, they were at the same time 
erratic. Heavy falls of rain occurred during April and June, wdiilst over the whole 
area no rain fell in May. June registrations constituted a record for Rockhampton 
and surrounding districts. While there is an abundance of grass, no succulence is 
present in the dairy pastures, but recent rains are having the effect of promoting 
growths of herbage, anti, owing to the fact that many farmers have sown areas of 
wheat, barley, or oats for winter feed, these are making excellent growth. The 
outlook for the ensuing throe months is most })romising. 

NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. 

Although the rainfall experienced during April in the northern portion of the 
State was above the average. May was almost rainless, while the precipitatiiuis 
recorded in June were also above the average. Pastures were stated to be excelhuit, 
though in lightly stocked localities much of the grass produced a rank growth. 

Stock generally are in good condition, although it is admitterl that most of the 
fats arriving at the meatworks could show an improvement in condition. The small 
flocks of sheep at Hervey^s Range and on the Taldeland are jiarticularly nuuitioned 
as being in very good order. 

Due to drought losses in previous seasons supplies of fat cattle arc not heavy. 
Meatworks killings will probably be in the vieiiiity of 80,000 head, and it ik 
anticipated that the average dressed weights of these will range between G.'iO to 
700 lb. Present price, delivorid at the works, is per 100 lb. for first i|uali1y, 
whilst retail butchers are paying a little more. A strong demand exists for store 
eattle, but very few are changing hands. The outlook for the cattle market 
generally is very bright. 

The supjdy of pigs to the Tableland’s bacon factory at Mareeba is steadily 
increasing. 

While it is expected that the area under maize and peanuts is likely to decrease, 
increased areas are to be noted in broom millet, arrowroot, potatoes,* tobacco, and 
all classes of fodder crops. The maize crop is now being harvested and is nearing 
completion, only a medium crop being anticipated. l.iate reports of harvesting 
operations on flic Atherton Tableland point to a possible shortage of 7,000 tons 
compared with last season ^s figures. 

Tableland hay has been harvested under adverse conditions and quality in 
consequence suffered, and can only be classed as useful for home consumption. In 
other localities, where conditions were more favourable, the quality is reported as 
very fair. No stack silage has been conserved, but the quantity conserved in pits 
and silos equals that of last season. 

No appreciable area of land is as yet being ]n*epared for cropping, except 
where crops are to be grown by the aid of irrigation. Ploughing usually commences 
* in the months of September and October, when all the erops h^avo been harvested. 
Generally speaking, the season has been favourable and prices realised for 
agricultural produce satisfactory. 
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The fine falls of rain experienced during June are expected to ensure satis¬ 
factory yields from truck crops as well as green fodders for dairy cattle. Tho 
area under the latter shows a gratifying increase, it being estimated that fully 
600 acres on the Tableland are under barley, oats, and wheat for this purpose. 

Cream supplies to the factories at Malandu, Bavenshoe, and Julatten are very 
satisfactory, and that dairying prospects for the next months arc excellent, due to 
the fine rainfall that the Tableland has experienced, which is responsible for heavy 
growth of winter fodders that later on will mean increased supplies of cream to the 
factories. 



‘ Plate 68. —A Pboltfic Papaw Tree. 

Grown by Mr. T. M. Evans within a coo-eo of the Brisbane Town Hall. There are 
over 200 fruits on this two-year old tree and still more are forming. 
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QUEENSLAND RAIN-FOREST TREES. 

By W, D. FRANCIS, Assistant Government Botiiiiist. 

The Scrub Bloodvvood {Balof/hia lucUIn) is one of the smaller rain-forest trees, 
as it does not exceed about 1 ft. in stem diameter and about 90 ft. in height. Tin* 
bark is very frequently marked by diirk patches or spots of hardened gum. When 
eut the bark exudes a bright red #«ap nhich nccoimts for the common name of Scrub 
Bloodwood. The siwciea extends from lllawarra^ New Hoiith Wales (Bentham) to 
Rockingham Bay, North Queensland, it is found also on Lord Howe and Norfolk 
Islands and in New Caledonia. 



Sdttm BtooDWOOX) (Baloghia htcidaj^ a Tabs in Tsm Tmbil Baxk Fobbbt, 
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Photo.: Dept, of AgricuUure anrj Stock A 

PI.ATJS 60.— ScBUB Bloodwuod (Buloghia lucuift). 

A. Flowei/bearing twig ; b. Dry fruit; c. Part of dry fruit; d. Same as c, but with outer covering removed ; 
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RETIREMENT OF MR. HENRY TRYON. 

VALEDICTORY GATHERING. 

Tho retirement of Mr. Henry Tryon, formerly Government Kntomolojfist uiel 
\ e^(>tablc Pathologist, from the Public Service of (Queensland on 29th June wa^. 
marked by a large valedictory gathering at the Depart menf of Agriculture and Stock 
on the following Monday afternoon. 

Mr. E. Graham (Under Secretary), who presided, sjjid that the function had 
been arranged for the purpose of bidding an official fart'well to Mr. Tryon, who had 
been associated with the Public Service of tho State for nearly half a century. For 
the greater part of that time he had held a very important post in the Department as 
Government Entomologist. As a result of his work Queensland had greatly l>enefited. 
particularly in resiiect to the great primary imlustries of the Slate. In the course 
of his forty-six years of service he had been of gr<*at assistance to the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, helping it, advising it, and controlling its entomological and 
pathological activities. His work had been extensive, and he had l)een responsible 
for much of the important ])ioneering work of Australia in his chosen scientific field. 
His services to the sugar industry particularly had been of immense^ value. As a 
result of a visit paid by him to New Guinea on a Government mission in 1896, new 
varieties of cane liad been introduced into Queensland, including the variety known 
as Badila, which had proved of vast economic advantage to Queensland sugar- 
growers. Mr. Tryon’s record was a splendid one of service to the State, and it was 
tho hope and wish of his fellow officers of the Department, who had such a high 
appreciation of his work and worth, that he would enjoy a well-earned leisure; ami 
they would all retain pleasant recollections of their association with him and of tlu* 
yeoman service he had rendered to Queensland. 

Mr. F. F. (Jolenian and Mr. C. T. White (Gov(*rnmcnt Dotnnist) supportt'd Mr. 
GrahaTti^s nmarks. 

Mr. Graham then presented Mr. Tryon with a wallet of bank notes as a token ot 
the higli esteem in which he was held l)y the oflicers of tlu' J)(>partau*nt. Ib' remarked 
that Mr. Tryon had served under every Minister for .-Vgrienlture sincLi that jjortfolio 
had b(*en inaugurated. 

Mr. White, on behalf of Mr. IIiil)ert Jarvis, then presented Mr. Tryon with ;m 
additional .serviecable token from the officers of the I)(‘partmt*?it in the Stniithorpi* ar«*a. 

Mr. Tryon, in responding, thanked liis former colleagues most heartily f<»i 
meeting together to wish him god-speed on the oecasioii of his letiremont. 
He appreciated also the material tokens A^hieh la.* wms asked to accept 
as denotive of their appreciation of association^ now severed. Gratituih- 
evaporated, it had been said, on being ex])reased, and so he would not draw’ further 
upon even the ample fountain of it he possessed. llowTvir, he continued, a man wus> 
known by his friends. What of all that was good nmsl be refieeted upon him from 
them with all the friendliness of those whose personal characters whose' mental gifts 
and whose efficiency went to constitute a departmental staff not excelled by any 
official administrative staffs in the Australian CJominonwealth. Mr. Graham hael 
reminded them that he had served under every Minister of the Department of 
Agriculture and under every Under Secretary. He had not troubled Ministers, but 
he was afraid that he could not plead that he had not troubled the permanent heads, 
however. He remembered one—always most kind to him—the first ho was under ami 
most worthy—saying: Tryon, you have too much devil in you.’' He spoke with tht' 
strong conviction and terseness of a Scotsman, and being a religious man perliaps 
knew more of the devil than he did. (Laugliter.) 

The Ideals of Public Service, 

They would expect him as a very old public servant to give them some of Ins 
views as to the ideals that should actuate the discharge of one's duties to bis 
Department To every officer he would say—Study as fully as was possible to work 
in combination, manifesting combined effort. That was especially needful whore- 
science and scientific enterprise were involve<l. Recently it was his pleasure to hear 
the Public Se^^ict^ Commissioner, Mr. J. 1). »S1ory,* urge this consideration in 
addressing members of tho University staff as a matter of supreme importance. 
A^in he would present to them another ideal—perhaps it should have been given 
priority—aim at some other end than emolument of office and the briefest extent of' 
daily or weekly service; aim to make yourself, he concluded, ever more mentally 
strengthened, equipped, and efficient for the discharge of your duties—that is what 
3^011 owe to the public whose servants you are. (Applause.) 
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Plate 61.—Mr. Henry Trvon . 

Formerly Chief Government Entomologist nnd Vegotablo Pathologist, 
who has retired after nearly half a century ol service. 
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MR. TRYON’S SCIENTIFIC SERVICES. 

Perhaps Mr. Tryon^i^ most material service to Australia was one not diroctJ,v 
ijssociated with entomology. In 1895, when the Department, in co-operation wdth that 
of New South Wiiles, decided upon sending a party to New Guinea to secure now 
varieties of sugar-cane, it entrusted the command of the expedition to Mr. Tryon. 

Accordingly, on the 14th September of that year, he let‘t TJiursday Island in the 
J.S-ton cutter “P.C.E.’’ for New Guinea, and after exploratory travels in many 
districts returned to Cooktown in January in the following year with his boat laden 
with sugar-canes tljat, together with a previous consignment from him, comprised 
.sixty-five named varieties that he had obtained from many native gardens. Amongst 
these were the Goru (3) and Badila; and it would bo difficult to estimate the 
immense monetary value they have been to Queensland. Then followed their methodical 
testing in the field, hiboratory and mill, conducted by the Department of Agricul 
ture and Stock and the Colonial Sugar Ktffining Company, 

The mere enumeration of his Bt^ports, often lengthy and detailed, will, it is 
considered, point to other benefits to the State accuring from his labours and his 
long years of service, 

A Record of a Busy Life. 

Following is a list of Mr. Tryon’s scientific \vritings as eontained in the ‘‘ Inter¬ 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature*’ (Queensland Vol.—J. Shirley R.Se . 
1S99), with additions to date:— 

Kconomic ZooLOffV, iNCLuniNo Entomology. 

1. Notes on Queensland Ants. Jh’oc. Boy. Hoc. Queens., 2, ISS."), 14(Md2. 

Beprint. 34. 

2. The Occurrence of the Genus Ajms in Australia. Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. t^ueiuis 

land, 1, 1893, (14-65. 

2.. The Bean Maggot. Trans. Naf. Hist. Hoc. Queens., 1, 1892, 4-7. 

4. Bean and Pea Weevils. Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Queensland, 1, 1894, 86-99. 

5. List of Butterflies collected in British New Guinea Expeditions undertakc ji 

during year 1889-1890. Ann. Bep. Brit. N, Guinea, 1889-1890, 112-115. 

6. Scale Insects—Coccidflfi. Queens. Agr. dour., 1, 1897, 118 129. Thre(‘ plates. 

7. List of Coleoptera collected in the St. Joseph Biver district of B. New’ Guinea, 

by Mr. A. C. English. Ann. Bep. Brit. N. Guinea, 1889-1890, 109-112. 

Cryptolaemus Montrou^ieri, or the Seale Insects’ Enemy* Trans. Nat. Hi.st. Sor. 
Queens., 1, 1892, 23-26. 

9. Hemiptera of New Guinea. Annals of the (Queens. Miis., Part 2, 13-24. 1892. 

!n. Hemiptera collected in British New Oiiinen during 1890-91, under the auspices 
of His Honour the Administrator. Ann. Bep. on Brit. N. Guinea, 1890-91, 
99-104. 

n. Destructive Insects Liable Of Introduction to Queensland. Queens. Agr. Jour., 
1, 1897, 30-40. 

12. The Insect Enemies of Cereals belonging to the genus Cecidoinyia. Trans. Nat. 

Hist. Soc. Queens., 1, 1894, 81-83. 

13. Insect Friends and Insect Foes (Fruitgrowers’ Conf. Brisb, June 1897). 

Queens. Agr, Jonr., 1, 1897, 465-472. 

14. Insects as Fungus Hosts. Trans. Nat. Hist. Boc. Queens., 1, 1893, 51-59. 

15. Keport on Insect (and Fungus) Pest. Parliamentary ]>aper, Brisbane, 1889; 8vo. 

edition Bep. Agr. Bris. 1889. (Edition 3 Annual Beport of Department of 
Agriculture 1889-1890, Brisbane; Government Printer.) Beviews (1) 
U.B.A. (2) Canada, &c, 

16. Three Undescribed Insects whose food plant is the Morcton Bay Fig, and th(‘ 

Injuries which they Occasion. Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Queens.* 1, 1893, 60-63. 

17. Injurious Marine Animal, Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Queens., 3, 1893, 39-45. 

18. Judicial Entomology, and an Unrecorded Habit of White Ants. Proc. Boy. Soc. 

Queens., 4, 1887, 119-123. 

19. Erratn contnined^" in ^ * A List of the Land Shells recorded from Queensland. ’ ’ 

• Proc. Boy* Soc. Queensland, 5, 3888, 131-137. 
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20. Omiige-pioreiii^ Moths—Fani. <)jihi(leriii8P. Queens. Ag. Jour. 2j 1898, 308 oM. 

Plates XVni.-XXTI. 

21. The Parasite of the Fruit Maggol. Trans. Nat. Hist. Hoe. Queens., 1, 1892, 8-9. 

22. On Peripatus and its Oeeurreneo in Australia. t*roc. Roy Soe. Queens., 4, 1887, 

78-85. 

23. Pernicious or Han Jose Heale. (Queens. \g. Jour., 2, .luiie, 1808, 494-510. Plate s. 

XL. and XLl. 

24. Bulletin No. 4, Seeond Series. The llisease aft’ecting the Orange Orcliards oi' 

Wide Bay, and the Insect Pests ju’evalent therein. Department of Agri 
culture, October 1894. 

25. .\ New Tobacco Pest (Lita ,sol(in(lla). Trans. Nat. Hist. Hoc. Queens., 1, 1892^ 

19-22. 

2<>. The Whistling Moth. Trans. Nat. Hist. Hoc. (Queens., 1, 1892, 1-3. 

27. “Insects^’ of British New Ouinea. By J. P. Thomson, F.R..8.(1., &c. Appendix 
Ill. 0/>. rif. 222-272. Loud., 1892. 

L-''. Insect Friends and Insect Foes. Report of Proc. of Conference of Australian 
Fruitgrowers, June 1897, pp. 108-115. Brisbane 1897. 

29. “The lliseases atfecting the Orange Orchards of the Wide Bay and the Insect 
Pests present thereon. Bulletin, 4th October, 1894. Department of 
Agriculture. Brisbane, 1894. 

3u, Tlw^ Tobaceo Beetle. “Agricultural (tarette” New South Wales, Vol. 1, Pt. 

I)p. 273-277, Dec., 1900. 

31. experiments in “Cvaniding Oranges,” Pep. of Agrie. Agricultural Journaf 

Vol. IV., i)p. 4r;(n450. 

32. N'aginula Slugs, Dep. (»f Agr. .\gr. dournal, V(d. V., pp. 03-70. 

3.3. (’atcrpillar Plangue (Lcumnm unipuarta llawe), Dejn of Agr. Agr. Journal^ 
Vol. VJ., j»p. 135-117. Feb., 1990. And a^i separate, (^d. Dep. Agr., 1921^ 
pi>. 1-17, PI. 1-3. 

34. Harvesting Ants, Dep. of Agr. (^d. Agr. .lonrnal, N’oi. NIL, duly, 1900, pp. 71 79. 

.15. The Sweet Potato Wtunil 1urrii>f‘)inis HohnO, 1)(*]>. of Agr. Qd. Agr. 

Journal, VII., 170-189. 

•30. (.'arpenter Bees, op. vit.,. 553-5,54. 

37. Pinea[»plc Mealy Bug {DacitfopiuH hrohulUi Bouche), op. ciL, 297-298. 

.38. A Parasite of Sugar Cane Beetle Grubs (fb’e'nv formo,^us Guerin), Dep. of Ag- 
(Jd. Agr. Journal, Vol. X. ( February, 1902.) 

3ti. Kntomology (Miscellaneous Notes), Dep. of Agr. 90. Agr. Journal, Vol. X. 
p. 02-3 (1902). 

10. Piueap]ile Mealv Bug, Agricultural Journal, r: 4 >e of Good Ho])e, Vol. XVI11., 
549-550 (1*901). 

41. Grub Peat of Sugar Cane {Lepuliota tquamu'ata {Lepidodenm alhohirtum)) oi 
the Mackay Distriet. Dep. of Agr., duly, 1895, 1-50. Brisbane, 1895. 

t2. tjueonsland Butterflies (thirty-two artieles under signature “Aurelia”)- 

“Queenslander.” 

42». “Insects.” Baron Sir F. von Mueller, .M.D., F.R.S., &e. Great Australian- 
Botanist. (Obit.) Natunil History Hoc. Qd., Oct., 1890. “Brislmiic 

Observer,” 20th ()ct., 1890. 

44. Presidential Address for 1892. Nat. Hist. Hoc. of Queiuisland. Proc. Nat. Hist, 

He. Qd., 1892. 

45. Ithopa'ocera collected in British New (Uiiiiea during l8St)-90, under the auspices 

of His Honour the Administrator. St'coiid Ann. Re]>ort of Adm. of B.N. 
Guinea. Appendix A^, pp. 112-115. Brisbane, 1890. 

40. The Hessian Fly. .lournal National Agricultural and Industrial Assoc., No. 2t 
(May, 1888). 

47. On an Aearus associated with a diseased condition of the Banana. Proc. Hoy- 
Soc. Qd., Vol. TV., 1887. 
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4^. Kranla caeca, Nitzsch —A lU*o Parasite. .Proc. Roy. 8oc. QJ., Vol. IV., 1887. 

41». Hoes and Orange Blossoms, Dep. of Agr. Qd. Agr. Journal, Vol. IF., Pt. Jan., 
1898. 

Aik IiN'port of ('Oiiferciiee of Ooverninent Entomologists held at Sydney, N.S.W., 
80th Jiily-8tli August, 1906, pp. l‘]4. Govt. Printer, by authority, Sydney, 
1906; and in Rep. Ent. and Veg. Path., 1906-7, separate, pp. 7-10. 

Al. Kat Parasites (Fleas) and Plague. (J^ilicidnR of the Naturalised Rates of Queens¬ 
land) ; in Report on Plague in Queensland, 1900-1907, by B. Burnett Ham, 
M.D., &e. Brisbane, by authority, 1907. Op. d/., j)j». 187-160, PI. ITT.-VTl. 

Botany \nd Ib.ANT T^athology. 

1. Sea Scum and its Nature. Proc. Roy. Hoe. Queens., 2, 1S8.*>, lS-2.4 (7400). 

2. Rtiv. Benedict Seorteehiui, LL.B., E.L.S., &c., Obituary Notice. Proc. Roy. Soe. 

Queens., 4, 1887, 2-8. 

2*. Report on (Insect and) Fungus Pests. Parliamentary Paper, Brisbane, 1889; 
Government Printer. 

4. Report on l*ineapp1e iJisease at Ninidali. Parliamentary T^apor, 16th Marcli, 
1893. Brisbane; Govemmeiit Printer. 

'). Insects as Fungus Hosts. Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Queens., 1, 1898, 51-oO. 

'6. Report on Insect and Fungus J*ests No. 1, pp. 1-288. Pep. of Agr., Brislumc, 
1889. 

Mi ///.V. “ Th'elimiuary Report (»n a new Potato Disease prevalent in Soulhern Qiu^eii^ 
laud. May, 1894. Humrnary only published. A bacterial disease, and now 
made known to science for tlie first time. Locally termed “Tyron’s Potato 
Disease, Rul)SC(juently recognised (from this summary) as a disease ol 
Potato and Tomato in r.S..\., and fully investigated bv Ih. Erwin F. 
Smith. 

'7. Humming of Cane, being a Report on an Incpiiry into the Origin and Nature of 
a disease atfcctiiig the Sugar (4inc in the Wide Bay and Burnett District-' 
(Dej). of Agr., Queensland), ]i)). 1-64. Brisbane, 1895. 

>. Preventive Treatment in l*laiit Disease (Hybri.lisatimi and Inoculation), 
Department of Agriculture. Agr. Journal, V^ol, II, 1898. 

9. strawberry Loaf Blight {SpharcHa fraffrartw)j Dei>. of Agr. Qiu'ousI.huI .\gr. 
Journal, Jll., pp. 807-316. 

in. Fruitlet Core Rot of Pineai)]>le, Dep. of Agr. Qd. Agr. dournal, \’ol. HI., pj). 
458-467. 

11. Potato Disease (Bacterial), Dep. of Agr. (^d. Agr. Journal, Vol. V., 18!)9. 

pp. 57-68; and jvrcviously in 1894 as a New’ Potato Disease. 

12. (!offee Ijoaf Disease and Seed ImjKU’tation, De]). of Agr. Qd. Ag. Journal, 

pp. 408-10. 

18. Diseas<*s in Tomatoes, Dej). of Agr. (^d. Agr. Journal, Feb., 1901, VIII., pp. 

136-7. 

14. Some Obstacles to Successful Sugar Cane (kiltivation, Dej). of \gr. <Jd. Agr. 

Journal, Vol. IX., ]»p. 85-90. 1901. 

15. Sugar Cane Seedlings—Sonu* Queensland Experiments. (Sd. X.V.Z.) Sugin* 

Journal (ne^v ser.) IJ., No. 2, pp. 44-5 (Sep., 1901). 

16. Grape Fruit Rots, Dep. of Agr. Qd. Agr. Journal, 1892, jip. 211-214. 

17. Vegetable Pathology (Miscellaneous Notes), Dep. of Agr. Qd. Agr. Jonrn., 

p. 68 (1902). ‘ 

!><. Tobacco Disease (referring to existence of a New' IRseasc of Tobacco— 
spara Eyoscyami), Dc]). of Agr. (leaflet), Jan. (1889). 

19. Plants Poisonous to Stock—A Review. ‘ * Queenslander, ” 28th May, 18 n7. 

(Reprint, j)p. 1-8.) 

20. The Pineapple Disease. “Queenslander,’^ 1887. Separate, ]». 1-7. 

21. fin the Role of Silica in the Wheat Plant in determining a comparative immunity 

from the attacks of the Rust Fungus. Proc. Austr. Association Advance¬ 
ment of Science, August, 1883, p. 343 et, seq., Syd,, 1888. 

;2J. “Black SpoH^ Disease of the Grape Vine and its treatment. Qd. Agr. Journal, 
Vol. XIX., 1908, pp. 311-313, 
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'JM. “Nematode Hoot Gall.’’ (^d. A^r. Journal, Vol. XXII., pp. 100-102, Feb,, J9o0. 
24. The Potato Disease {PhyU^phihora infestsn^t Mont, dc Ibiry). Dept, of Agr. 

and Htoek, July, 1909, pj). 1-10, and (reprint) Qd. Agr. Journal, Vol. XIII.. 
pp. 118-127, Aug., 1909. Vid, also Annual Ke))ort, Entomologist and Veg. 
Pathologist, Qd. “The Potato Disease—Discovery in Australia,” tV:c. An. 
Dep. Agr., 1908 9., pp. 113-118. 

2r». Potatoes—Inspection and Treatment.” Qd. Agr. .bmrnal, A"ol, XXI pi». 
llfl-llg, March, 1910. 

UCONOMIC E.VTf).\iOi.O<{V, BoTANV, AND PLANT PATJiOLOtiV. 

1. “Itch or Weevils” (Mite —IJelcroptut vcntrirosua, a weevil j)redator irritant to 

man). “Brisbane (Vmrier,” 22nd May, 1894. 

2. The Plant-eating Habits of ln.«»ects in a New Light. Natural History Socitdy 

of Queensland, 1895. “Brisbane (^nirier,” 1895. (Availability of two 
exotic insects —(iortpna nitc!^/t and Phodobn^vus, V.\-mnciilnia —for Noogoora 
Burr (Xanfhiuw) destruction.) 

Mi.scellaneous Not(*,s.— (1) Strawberry Bed Spider {Tf h/t/ipchus Iclanuft, L. 
I)iig(''*H), and Pi) Pnssiou Vine Scarlet Mite (TcntiifKilpna sj).). (^d. Agr. 

Jnl., X., 1, 1902. 

K “Plant I*athology and Iv'oiiomic; Fntomoh»gy,” in Board of Technical Instnu- 
tion, Bevised Syllabus 190.*). (Three conrsos—I and 2 for Inspectors, I), in 
P. Act; 2 for J^rimarv School Teachers Nature Study Course*; and 
1, 2, and 3 Graduates 4‘echnical (Agriculture) (V)llege. An. Bep. Ent. and 
W Patli, 1901-5 (in lte]»., Dep. Agr. and Stock, 1904-5, p. 133). 

5. A Natiinil Enemy of the Sugar <’ane GruVj of South (Queensland (alleged dis¬ 
covery of). “Isis Becorder,” Childers, Qd., Mar., 1909. 

♦h The Puiiit»kin Beeth* (Jti'arophoia tdivicri). Qd. Agr. Jnl., 25, 78-9, Aug., PHO. 

7. (irasshopp'or (or Locust) IMagu<‘S. Grasshopper Destruction (genenil). (Qd. Agr. 
Jill., XITL, S(])„ 1903, pp. 282-283. 

*'. “Lead-covered Aerial Gables and Boring Insects (Queensland).” Brisbani', 
1904, (For United States International Electrical Congress, 1901; Com¬ 
municated by (’a[>'. .). H('ske':h, a.s “A Xew Danger to Lead-covenal Aerial 
(^ables, ” and fully .‘«uinmarised with .accompanying ilhistrathuis in rejiort 
thereof; rid. Transactions (j)p. 438-477, 7 fig.s. (by Mob.sby)). Al.s(» 
reprinted in “Tehu'hone Magazine,” (diicago, 25, 3rd Mar., 1925, pp; 100-2, 
figs. 1 -0. 

.*. “New Guinea Sugar ('aues, Bejiort on the Government Expedition, 1895-0, to 
British Ntw Guinea to Pro'aiia* New Varieties of Sugar Cane,” 12 Mar., 
1890. Not ])rinted, ty}>ed copies issued. (Belates to Exjiedition on behalf 
Qd. and N.S.W. Governun nt.s.) 

1", “Natural Enemies of tlie H.aiiana occurring in (Queensland.'’ Diseases and 
Injurious Insects in “Banana in (QiU'ensland,” by A. J. Boyd. Ed. 1, 
pjj, 37-50, and Ed. 2, Sc[». 1914, j»j). 31-43: Bopriiit Qd. Agr. Jnl., xxviii., 
P.H2. 

11. Grub Pest of Sugar ('aue i'»uminarv of lecture). Qd. Sugar Jnl., 2, j)]). 52-7. 

Feb. 1911. 

12. Natural Enemies of the Potato and How' t(» Fight Tliem. Dep. Agr. and Stock, 

Bull., 1911, PJ). 1-10. 

1.3. “The Naturnlisatioii of an Exotic Ant” (Phebhic mcffarcpluilo Fabr.). 
Queensland Naturalist, L, pjL 224-9, May, 1912. 

14. The Gra?sliop|)er J*est in the Spriugsure District (Mar., 1912). Bejmrt of 

lecture, “Tx*ichhardt Chronicle,” 30th Mar, 1912, ami Gov. Printer, 
Brisb., i»p. 1-S, vid. (sei)arate). 

15. A New Fruit Destroyer—the Mandarin Beetle {Proiotw matidurinca). B’lisb. 

”Telegraph,” 4th Mar., 1912. 

10. A Note on a Fly ufimed the “Buffalo Fly.” (Appendix, in Report on official 
visit to the Northern Territory by Dr. A. Breinl, Director S. of Trop. Med. 
and Ann. Bop. Ent. and V. Path., 1911-12, Brisb. 1912. 

Note .—The “Buffalo fly,” identified by H. T. with Lyperosia cxipna 
Meijere—a ♦lavenese insect. Sehat on relation to stock disease cited. 

17. Cane Grub and Museardiiie Fimgas at Cairns. Qd. Agr. Jnl., Vol. 12, j)p. 402-5, 
1914, and Austr. Sugar Jiil., IT., pp. 031-638, Dec., 1914. 
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‘^Oii Two Prickly Pear Affections.’* Qd. Agr. Jnl,, XXI., pp. 143*7, Reprinted. 
Board of Advice on Prickly Pear Destruction. Interim Report, I., 1911, 
pp. 6*7. 

19. Prickly Pear, in Annual Report of Entomologist and A’^egetable Pathologist, 1898*9 

and 1909-10, pp. 10-11. (Prickly Pear Diseases in Five Different Queens¬ 
land Localities and possibly their TTtiJisation in Prickly-pear Destruction— 
through dissemination.) 

20 . The Wild Cochineal Insect. Queensland AgrI. Jnl., XXV., and pp. 188-197 Oct.. 

1910, Reprinted. Board of Advice on Prickly Pear Destruction, Int. Rep., 
I., 1911, pp. 9-14. This illustrated the significance of H. Tryon’s proposal 
(original) of ''Natural Control Measures” for subjugating prickly-pear. 

21. ‘'Diseases of the Prieklv Pear.*’ Board of Advice, &c.. I., Rejiort T., Appendix 

6, pp. 9-14, 1911. 

22. “The Insect Enemies of Prickly Pear” (supplementary to 1910). Board of 

Advice, &c. Appendix 6, pp. 17-19, 1911. 

2.'1. .Johnston, Prof. T. Harvey, and Tryon H.—Report of the “Prickly Pear Travel¬ 
ling Commission,” Nov., 1912, Ap. 1914. (Qd. Parliamentary Report). 
Brisbane, by authority, 1914, pp, 1-131, figs. 1-63. 

24. “Queensland Prickly Pear Board of Advice.” (H. Tryon, Member, contribu¬ 
tions, vid. supra). Reports (H. Tryon, Member), “Hub-Committee oii 
Investigation of Natural Enemies of the Prickly I*ear. ’ * 

2A. Royal Commission on Prickly Pear (Queensland), 1923. (prof. B. D. 8teeh , 
Chairman.) Evidence by H. Tryon, pp. 3-6, 1923, vid. Report. 

26. A Parasite —Ceromasia sphenophorif Vill. (Dip. Tachinidee) of the Beetle Borei' 

of Sugar Cane Hphenaphorus {Khahdomemis) obscurus —(1) \ustr. Sugar 
Journal, VI., June, 1914, pp. 200-3, prucediire for introduction by F. Muir: 
and (2) Op. cit., Aug., 1914, pp. 374-5, introduction. 

26 1m. Smut Disease of Maize, Sorosporium reilinnum (Kuhn) Me Alpine. Qrl. Agr. 
Jnl, IT. (n.s.), pp. 401-5, Doc., 1914. {Note .—In jui Earlier Report 189fv 
erroneously identified by H.T. with UsWafp) Maydis (Oorda.). 

27. The Maiye Moth, Dichocrocis punctiferalis (Uueiie) Lcp. Pyralidw. Qd. Agr . 

Jnl, II., pp. 321-2, Oct., 1914. 

2H. Natural Enemies of Fruit Fly. Procedure in Hawaiian Islands. Austr. Sugar 
flnl, VI., 280, June, 1914. Summary. (Ueterring to utilisation of Opiv-.^ 
Tryoni Cameron, &c.) 

29. Onion “White Blast * *—Thrips Injury. Qd. Agr. Jnl, III. (u.s.), 1915, 27-28. 

.30. Special Cattle Fatality in the Maranoa District, Qd., and its relation to tlu* 
larvsB of Pterygophorus aaalis Costa rHyin. TenthredinaO. Qd. Agr. Jnl. 
Sep., 1921, pp. 208-216, and PI 45-6. 

30 his. A Lemon-Mandarin (Xenia in Citrus). “Brisbane Courier,” Aug., 1921. 

31. The Spider or Tick Flv of the Horse {Jlippohosca equina Lin.). Qd. Agr. Jnl. 

pp. 267-274, October, 1916. 

31 his. Spider Fly, Hippohosca equim (introduced), and Sjrider Fly, Ortho"fersia 

Macleayif of Marsupials, as Horse Pests. Re]». Ent. and V. Path., 1916-17. 
p. 5, 1917. 

32. Notes on the Citrus Orange Bug {Oncoscelis aulcii t ntris). Qd. Agr. Jnl, Feb.. 

1923, PI). 103-109. 

33. “The Place of Entomology and Plant Pathology in Modern Forestry.” Report 

of Proceedings of the Au8t]*alian Forestry Conference, Brisbane, Af/riU 
1922. Brisbane, by authority, 1R22, 117-128 (including discussion, pp, 126- 
129). 

34. “Top Rot” of Sugar Cane. An Inquiry into the Nature and Ori^pn of a Disease 

affecting Sugar Cane in the Herbert River and, other Districts of Queens¬ 
land.” (Report, 26th Fob., 1905. Printed 1923—18 years later.) Bureau 
Sugar Experiment Stations, Division of Pathology, Bull 1, pp. 1-56, PI 
I.-IX., Brisbane, 1923. 

35. Injurious Insects of Cotton*-—(1) “Cotton Worm,” CWoridea {Heliothis) 

ohmleHi Say. (q) Qd. Dep, Agr., 1^2^» PP* PI* fi^d (h) Australian 
Cotton Grower, 16th Mar., 1923, pp. 39-44, 

35 The Common Fruit Fly {Chestoddmis Trymi Frogi;,). Some Elementary 
• Facts. Qd. Agr. Jnl, Mar., 1928. 
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36. Ear Rot Disease of Maize, IHplodia zew (Schwein) Lev^ its occurrence in 

Queensland. Dcjy. Agr. Qd., Nov., 1925. 

37. The Chalcid Lucerne Fly (Brneliopluigm funehris Herv.). l)ei>. Agr. Qd., 192.5. 

(Introduced 1922, naturalised 192.5, and its parasite (local).) 

.38, Queensland Fruit Flies— Trypetidai, 1. Proc. Roy. Soc. Qd. XXXVIII. 1927. 

Pp. 176-224, PI. XX.-XXIV. {Note ,—Describes 19 species, particularises 
food plant—naturalised or native or both—of each.) 

.39. The Genus V^aiyedra (Cotton Pink Boll Worm genus) in Australia. Pan-Pacific 
Scientific Congress, Sydney, 1925, Reports, Vol. V., pp. 353-361. 

40. Cotton Pests and Diseases of Australia. Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress, ih. 
Title only. Phper read, not yet in print. 

11. Pineapple Disease Investigations. Interim Report (Introductory to Jnquirie*^ 
in Progress.) Qd. Agr. .Tnl., July, 1928, pp. 26-34. 

42. Rowland Illidgc, Queensland Naturalist (Kntoniologist and Ornithologist), 
Obituary Notice. ‘‘Queensland Naturalist,*’ 1929. 

Miscellaneous. 

1. On an T^ndeacribed Class of Rock Drawings of Aborigines in Queensland. Proc. 

Roy. Soc. Queens., 1, 1884, 45-52, Two x>lutes. 

2. Sfiecial Interim Report on the Origin and Nature of a Disease at jm^sent existing 

amongst the stock of the Colony and commonly known as Mange. Votes 
and Proceedings, Pari, of Qd., 1888, Vol. III., pp. 819-828. Brisbane, 1888. 
And separate Parliamentary >*aper (“Report of the Board appointed to 
make Full Inquiry into Origin, &c.”), 24 (Mar., 1888), pp. 3-11. 

3. On Strychuiiie—?“A Useless Remedy in Riiake Bite.” (Aiistr. Medical Gazette. 

Nov., 1890, and Reprint.) 

4. Report on Schemes for the Destruction of Rabbits otherwise than by Disease. 

(Royal Commi.ssion of Inquiry into Bchemes for Extermination of Rabbits in 
Australasia.) 

Note .—This being regarded by the New South Wales Government :i« 
confidential, under terms of a proclamation, was not printed. 

5. Woods-Tenison (Rev. J. E.). List of Published Writings in Chronological 

Order, pp. 1-13, Gov. Printer, Brisbane, 1887. 

6. Geology of Queensland (two articles). “Courier,February', 1893, 

7. Great Barrier Reef (two articles). “Courier,” 1894. 

8. Reports of Enton»ologist and Vegetable Pathologist, Qd. Dep. Agr., 1900-1 tt» 

1906-7, five Reports, 8vo, and eighteen—1893-4, 1894-5, 1895-6, 1896-7. 
1897-8, 1898-9, 1900-1, 1901-2, 1903-4, 1904-5, 1906-7, 1907-8, 1908-9, 1909-19 
1911-12, 1913-14, 1915-16, 1917-18. 

9. Linnaeus and Buff on 1907, Bicentenary of their Birth, 1907. The Queensland 

Naturalist, V’^ol. I., pp. 3-27. Brisbane, 1908. 

10. “Verminous Tumours in Cattle (the Entozoon, Spiroptera {ov^hoceroa) sp.— 

Australian Literature,” Qd, Agr. Journal, pp. 81-84. Feb., 1910. 

11. Trawl Fishing—Report of the Marwcdel Expedition. “Brisbane Courier,” 3rd 

July, 1888. 

12. “Penella—A Fish Parasite.*’ “Brisbane Courier,” 13th Sep., 3895. 

13. Certain Forma of Blindness in Man and the Relation of the Fruit of “Finger 

’Cherry” (Bhodomyrtus mneroearjm) thereto, Qd. Agr. JnL, Nov., 1903, 
p. 164, 

14. “Mouse and Marsupial” (Pouched Mouse —Smynfliopsh crassieaudaius)y a 

predator of Muh musm'us). “Brisbane Courier,” 13th July, 1904. 

15. Protection of Native Birds in Queensland—The Native Birds Protection Acts, 

Qd. Agr. Jnl., Oct, 3910, pp. 381-7. 

16. Munro Hull Tick Remedy. Report of Select Committee, Queensland Legislative? 

Assembly, 17'th Dec., 1915. Evidence of H. Tryon, 12th Nov., 1916. Op. cit., 
pp. 44*51. 

17. ib. Report of Board (II, Tryon, chairman) appointed to investigate in terms of 

recommendation No. 6 of Select Committee. 

18. ib. Biology—The Science of Living Things. Qd. Field Naturalists Club, 25th 

Jan., 1912 (Presidential Address). 



31 ^ 



Plate 62. —Lecture on Teeth. 

The Travelling Dental Clinir provides a well appreciated service in rural Queensland. Piiblic health is regarded 
P the utmost importance, and by this means countiy" school children are taught the elements of dental hygiene, 
les receiving qualified dental attention. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE PEANUT. 

By N. A. B. POLLOCK, Northern TuHtniehn* in Afjriculture.’^ 

Description. 

T he Peanut, *^Ara<?his hy^Hit/dfi/' mIho known i'rtM|uently as the earth or ground 
nut, is a plant of annual habit, belonginjy to the natural order Legiiininosea^ or 
I lod-bearers, and in eoninion with most other membeis of the pea family has the 
power of obtaining? its nitrotifen supply from the atmosphere and storing it up in 
nodules on the roots. 

Unlike other legumes, excepting the Bombarra ground nut, ^ ^ Voand'svia Subter- 
this plant, while blooming above ground, matures its pod or fruit under the 
surface of the soil. The yellow flowers are borne at the ,ioints where the leaves are 
.iittached to tbo stem, in the bunch or upright varieties at’the base of the jdant, and 
in creeper or procumbent varieties right along the stems. TTpon pollination taking 
]dace the flower fades, and falling oflf leaves the stalk with a thickened jiointed end 
called the ^‘peg*^ or “point,which grows down into the soil, where it matures into 
the pod or so-called nut. It is apparent from this that the soil on which the crop is 
grown should be of a soft or friable nature or such that a loose surface can be easily 
maintained. 

Hange. 

The j>t*aniit can be grown over the whole of Queensland, and while in tl»e coedtu* 
parts it only succeeds in summer, in the trojiical j>ortions it may be grown at any 
period of the year where a sufticieiicy of rain falls. 

The jyeriocl of growth ranges according to variety and climate frcmi fifteen t(» 
twenty weeks; the longest j)eriod being taken up by tlu' <*reeper or j>rocumi)eut 
Narieties. 

A moderate rainfall, j)lenty of sunshine, and a comparatively high tenii)erature 
best suit the crop, and departures from these may result in a more lengthened jieriod 
of growth. The crop can also be growm under irrigation. 

Soils. 

The nature of the soil cm which the crop is grown, besides its fertility, is tbe 
main factor in a prolific croji. A loose texture is desirable to allow the j>egs to 
-i'asily penetrate and expand to form the pods and mature evenly, as well as to permit 
^>f easy harvesting in freeing the nuts from the soil, (lood drainage is also essential, 
more especially when a heavy rainfall is liable to occur during the growing jieriod. 

Light sandy loams are best adapted for the production of peanuts for market 
.as edible nuts, since the shells are clean and bright. Hoils inclined to be clayey are 
jipt to stain the shells, and though the berries or ]>eas may be of etpuil quality, the 
4'lonn, bright shell, being more inviting, will naturally command a better price. 
Ill-drained or sour soils are not desirable. JVanuts may be grown on most soils 
•<'Xcept a heavy or puggy clay, but except in the loose, friable soils they should only 
he grown for feeding off. 

notation. 

Peanuts should always be grown in a rotation, as though owing to the roots 
being harvested the same quantity of nitrogen is not left in the soil as with other 
legumes, w’hero the whole root system is available, a sufficient quantity of the nqdule- 
i)earing rootlets are left to exert an influence on the following crop. At Tolga, in 
comparison with potatoes grown on land on which the previous crops were maize 
and peanuts, the yield on the portion previously crop])ed with peanuts wa.s estimated 
by an official of the Department to be 9 tons of tubers as against 0 tons on that 
previously cropped with maize. In the rotation, however, the peanut, when harvested, 
«ihould not take the place of the legume or other eroi» that is ploughed under to 
ve.storo the organic, matter in the soil, and should only be looked upon as adding a 
ijuantity of nitrogen. Where the whole growing plant is idoiighed under it answers 
the same imrpose as cowpeas, Mauritius, and velvet beaus, &c. 

In orchards, either as a crop to be ploughed under or to be harvested, the peanut 
Is commended. 

' * These notes first appeared in the Journal for June, 1922, and again in tJie 
issue for August, 1927, and are now reprinted in response to numerous requests from 
^»ur readers.—Ed. 
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Fertilisers and Lime« 

In common with other legumes, the peanut thrives best in a soil in which then- 
is a sufficiency of lime. Not all soils require the addition of lime, but most soils in 
districts subject to heavy rainfall, and which give an avid reaction, will benefit by 
an application of from 5 to 10 cwt. of stone lime or 10 to 20 owt. of earthy lime or 
pulverised limestone to the acre, broadcasted (not ploughed in), preferably a week, 
or more before applying commercial fertiliser and sowing the seed. The cultivation 
of the crop will sufficiently work this lime into the soil. Where any doubt exists as. 
to the necessity of applying lime to the soil, a portion should be limed and the- 
resultant crop compared with a similar area unlimed. 

In appying manures for the crop, care should be taken to only apply organi<*' 
manure in a well rotted condition, and then only in small quantities and thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. Larger quantities or fresh manures will result in many of tlu'- 
pods being poorly filled. These poorly-filled pods are known as *^pops^' or *‘duds. 

Organic manures should be applied to a previous crop to get the best results. 

As the peanut is a legume and draws nitrogen from the air, this element is not 
called for in quantity in the fertiliser, but its presence in small quantity, say, 2 per 
cent, or 3 per cent., will be beneficial. Phosphoric acid and potash will be the chief 
elements in the fertiliser, and the quantities will be dependent on the soil content. 
In general, a fertiliser containing from 10 to 12 per cent, phosphoric acid, 2 to 3 jjer 
cent, nitrogen, and 6 to 8 per cent, potash will be a good mixture, and may br 
applied in quantities of from 1 cwt. to 5 cwt. per acre. Such a mixture can be- 
obtained with 1 part sulphate ammonia, 7 parts superphosphate, and .1^ parts sulphato 
of potash. 

The most suitable application will be discovered by applying as vying quantities 
over a small area and noting results, but usually 2 cwt. is sufficient. 

Commercial fertilisers are usually applied immediately prior to planting a eroi>, 
and as the roots of the peanut do not spread to fiiiy distance, the application in the* 
drill with a fertiliser distributor having one or two tines at the back will greatly aid 
in mixing the fertiliser with the soil. 

Ashes from the forest hardwoods, which contain lime and potash, arc useful,, 
and may be applied to the soil broadcast in a similar manner to lime at the rate of 
about 10 cwt. to the acre. These ashes, however, should not previously have been 
exposed to rain, as then a great deal of their value will have l)een lost. The ashe^ 
of soft woods Rowing in the scrubs are not considered so good. 

Selection of Seed. 

As with other crops, in order to secure the best results it is essential that tin - 
seed of the peanut should be of the highest grade. Poor seed cannot be expected t<> 
yield a good return. In the first planting, seed should be secured from a heavy 
producing crop and subsequently carefully selected in the field from the heaviest 
producing plant of the required type. A good plan is to select the nuts from tlio 
best producing plants and sow these in a special seed patch, each year selecting tin* 
best of this area for next year’s seed x^atch. Nuts harvested for seed should be fully 
matured, handled carefully, and not picked from the plants for several weeks afUT- 
curing; they should then be picked by hand and the selected ones tlioroughly dried 
and stored in a dry place free from mice or insect attJick. Storage in tanks in a 
similar manner to maize is most satisfactory. 

Methods of Planting* 

The seed can either be planted whole or shelled. Whole nuts may be soaked in- 
cold water twelve to twenty-four hours, drained, dried for an hour or two to assist 
handling, and then planted. This accelerates germination. Shelled seed should not 
be soaked. 

Where shelled seed is us^d the shelling should be done by hand, though hand 
shellers carefully handled ore sometimes used. All shelled seed in which the thin 
skin covering the seed is bijjBken should not be sown, as this injury is liable to affect 
germination. : 

Breaking the pods in tWo answers the same purpose as shelling. Where the seed 
after planting may be subject to attack by vermin, the seed may be treated by 
sprinkling with- a solntlon of equal parts of stockholin tar and kerosene. In thisi 
case, however, to protect ^he maturing crop it is advisable to destroy, by poisoningv 
tbe vermin beforehand. 

* Whether planted wliole or shelled the operation may be effected by hand or witU 
planters'espeeli^lly designed for the purpose. 
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- : 63.— Peanctt Orowino m the South Burkett. 

'Top—Ploughing out prior to stacking. Centre—Lifting peanut roots for stacking. 

Bottom—Stacked. 
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Amount of Seeil. 

The amount of seed required to plant an acre is about 40 lb. of the whole nuts 
and from 25 to 30 lb. of whole nuts sWlled, varying slightly according to the weight 
of the nut and the distance apart they are jdanted. Some growers use as much a» 
60 lb. per acre of the large podded varieties. It is interesting to note that the whoU* 
nut, when planted, provides but one plant, but if shelled and the kernels planted 
apart, two plants will result. 

Time of Sowing. 

According to the climates of the various districts, so will the time for planting 
vary. 

In the cooler districts, sowings may be made when all danger of frosts is over 
and the soil can be expected to be reasonably warm, September, October, November,, 
and lleoember being suitable months. In the tropics the crop can be grown practically 
throughout the year, but consideration must Ih‘ given to climate and rainfall—i.c.^ 
sufficient rainfall should be obtained to grow the crop and fine weather be expcctiMl’ 
at harvest time. 

In the tropical portions of the State, where the monsoonal rain or wet season 
commences in December, the main crop is sown in January, JTcbruary, and March,, 
according to the likelihood of reasonably fine weather in the months of April, M^ly^ 
and June or July, when harvesting should occur. 

Ill planting large areas it is recommended to sjyread the sowings over such a* 
time as will allow of harvesting one lot lief ore the next is over-ripe. Peanuts left 
too long in the ground are easily detached from the plant and coiise<iiiently more^ 
difficult to harvest, while some varieties are liable to sprout. 

Length of Crop. 

The large nuts or creeper varieties require a longer time for grow'th to maturity 
than do the bunch or upright varieties, the time varying from fifteen to seventeen 
weeks for the bunch varieties and from seventeen to tw’enty weeks frequently for the 
creeper variety. 

Preparation of Land. 

In preparing the land for peanuts the first ploughing may be deep, but the seeomr 
should not be deeper than 6 in., preferably 5 in. This top 5 in. should be brought to 
a fine tilth and be free from weeds and trash. 

Where lime or ashes ha^'e been applied the land is harrowed and drills drawn out,, 
in which the fertiliser, if any, is mixed and the peanuts sown either by hand or witl» 
the planter. The drawing of drills may be done with the fertiliser distributor, or the 
’ whole operation can be done with a seed drill and fertiliser distributor combined. 

Where no seed drill or fertiliser distributor is obtainable, the drills could be 
drawn out with a cultivator having a wide shovel attachment in the rear, the fertUiser 
dusted along this by hand, the cultivator then run along the drill with tines set close 
in front to mix the fertiliser with the soil, and the shovel attachment set at the buck 
to reopen the drill for the reception of the seed to be dropped by hand; this drill 
^ould not be deeper than 4 in. from the levelled surface of the soil, and the seed 
should be covered to a depth of 2 to 3 in., according to the texture of the soil and it» 
moisture content. In light soils where evaporation is great the deeper planting is 
preferable, but in stitfer soils the shallower covering should be adopted. 

A light firming of the sdll over the seed is desirable, and this is obtained in the 
seed drill by a wheel at the rear. When planted by hand the area may be covered 
vritti the harrow, or preferably by the cultivator, with tines straddling the drill and 
set so as to throw the soil inwards. 

Tlnif Of Oonnltialioii. 

. I^ripination usually occurs with shelled^pts in five days, but is subject to th(? 
amaiiiht of moisture and heat in the soil. The^ whole nutff take longer unless first 
; soak^ in water, as the moisture 1ms to penerate eheiX to alfect the berty or pea 
' which contains the germ. 


The intervals between drills and the spaeings betw^ecn seeds in the drills vary 
somewhat, according to the richness of the soil and the variely planted. 
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The bunch or upright varieties take up much less room than th^ creeper or 
proeumbont kinds, and the growth of both is correspondingly gi*eater on the richer 
soil. 

In general, the drills Jire drawn out from 30 in. to 42 in. apart, the distance 
being influenced by the space required by. the cultivating implement. 

The spacing of the seed in the bunch varieties may be from 6 to 12 in. apart, 
and of the creeper varieties from 12 to 24 in. apart in the drill. An instance of 
success with close planting is noted from an experiment in width, in a light sandy 
loam, the huare^i varieties were planted 3 in. apart in drills 30 in. wide. Jt is thought, 
however, in richer soils* this crowding of the plants Avould be detrimental. 



Plate 64. 

Top—On a l^emerambi Farm—Stacks of ** nuts” avraiting transport to the thresher. 
Bottom—Topping up, the Load—A peanut harvest scone on a WoorooHn farm. 
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Wherd elose plauting has been adopted the land may be harrowed with a light 
harrow shortly after the plants appear through the surface. Otherwise it will be 
better to use the cultivator between the rows and the hand hoe, where necessary, 
between the plants. The first one or two cultivations should be done with fine points, 
as in the strawberry cultivator or the 1^-in. or narrowest shovel points supplied with 
the usual 5-tooth cultivator; after this the broader points can be used and later the 
hilling attachments. In early cultivations the cultivator can work close to the roots, 
but not deeper than 2 in.; but later, after flowering, when the pegs enter the soil 
care should be taken that the plant is not disturbed. 

In most soils it is desirable to draw a little of the soil in towards the plant to 
provide a bed of fine earth in which later the pods may form, and this can be done at 
each cultivation, finally leaving a flat bed m which the plants are growing with a 
water furrow between each drill. The height to which hilling may be practised 
depends largely on the soil. Usually, the heavier the soil the more necessity for 
hilling. 

Soil should not be thrown on the centre of the plant, the object of hilling being 
to provide fine soil for the pegs to enter and mature evenly and for ease in harvesting. 
As a rule, in the creej^ing varieties the pegs easily reach the soil, but in certain cases 
ii. light roller run over the crop will facilitate this operation. In the bunch or erect 
growing. varieties no rolling should be attempted, but a final higher hilling made if 
it is noticed the points have some distance to go to reach the soil. 

Harveg^ng. 

The time for harvesting is noted in tlie appearance of the foliage, which starts 
to yellow or lose colour, and by examination of the nuts. If the majority of the 
berries or peas are full grown and the inside of the shell has begun to colour and 
show darkened veins, the crop is mature and harvesting should not be delayed. 

If the crop is harvested too early the proportion of ‘ * duds ’ ^ is very great, while 
if deferred too long some of the nuts may germinate and others become detached from 
the plant when lifting, wliile the tops, having lost mbst of the leaves, will be of mucli 
less value for fodder. In some soils, notably the friable chocolate volcanic loams, 
the plants may be lifted by hand, when most of the nodule-bearing rootlets are left 
behind and only the root stock with the nuts are lifted. In other cases it is necessary 
to loosen the soil before lifting out. In small areas this is sometimes done with tlic* 
digging fork inserted under the plant, which is lifted while the fork is worked under¬ 
neath. In large areas a potato digger with an endless belt elevator from the shovel 
point is found very effective where the soil is dry enough to fall through the slats of 
the elevator and the crop is free from weeds. 

A very satisfactory digger could, however, be made on the farm or by a local 
blacksmith by attaching to an ordinary wooden plough beam a knife edge to go under 
the plant and cut the roots just below the nuts; finger bars at the rear of this knife 
edge would lift the plants and loosen the earth, thus facilitating the lifting by hand. 

. The width of the knife edge should be sufficient between the attaching portions to 
the beam to allow of the whole plant passing through, and the depth should bo 
regulated by the wheel or wheels in front. Perhaps a better idea might be given by 
taking the back off an ordinary earth scoop, together with all the bottom excepting 
5 in, in front, and substituting finger bars slightly.elevated to carry the plants and 
attaching the whole to a plough beam with handles* In a digger of this description, 
where one horse is used, the digging attachment ^ould be to one side of the beam> 
while with two horses it would, be in the centre, the operator straddling the row and 
the depth regulating wheels being preferably two, one on each side of the line of 
plants* 

Where an ordinary plough is used the share should cut 10 or 12 in. wide, and the 
mould board removed and some rods substituted to prevent the tops being mixed with 
the soil. 

^ It should always be remembered that the eutUng of the roots as close to the pods 
as j^ssible results in the greater quantity of . nitrogen being returned to the soil. 

Harvesting should not begin until the dew is off Und the tops are dry, and the 
operation shoiud be regarded as a hay-making of the tops, and net more than can be 
handled should be lifted in any one day. 

After the plants are lifted a&d the soil shaken from the nuts they are allowed to 
lie either inroad on the ground or In small bunches until the hwves are wilted, but 
not euAld or; brittle^ Th^ are then bound in small sheaves or taken separately and 
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stacked until cured. The tirne in which ti^e plants are allowed to wilt varies according 
to the weather, and in some cases stacking may be necessary within an hour ot 
lifting. 

The usual method of curing peanuts where the quantity is large is to place them 
in small stacks around a pole. From twenty to thirty poles will be requireid for an 
acre. 

These poles should be reasonably stout, from 2 to 3 in. of hardwood in diameter 
at the bottom end, which should be sharpened. Wheh erecting, holes are made in the 



Plate 65. 

Peanuts iii the shell, Graded for sale. 
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soil witli a crowbar, post-hole digger, or earth auger, and the pole inserted or driven 
down with a mall to a depth that will ensure their not being blown over with the 
weight of the stack upon them. Crosspieces about 3 ft. in length are now nailed 
across the post at right angles, one imm^iately above the other, 9 to 10 in, above the 
level of the ground; 3 by J*in. hardw’ood battens answer the purpose admirably. 
According to the crop, six or seven rows are taken on each side of the poles, and the 
plants, when wilted, forked into one row on either side of the pole. When stacking, 
a few vines are placed across the crosspieces, which keep them off the ground, to 
form the foundation. The vines arc then stacked by hand w'ith the nuts next to the 
pole and tops outward, pressing down each layer and building evenly around the 
pole. From time to time a bunch should be divided and hung around the pole to bind 
the mass and to assist in keeping the centre high. 

This latter is important, in that it allows any ruin falling to run off. When the 
stack is approaching 3 ft. high the vines should be drawn closer round the top and 
finished off with a cap of grass us a thatch to run rain off. It is important that free 
circulation of air should obtain through the stack in order to facilitate curing. The 
building of thick or high stacks or pressing them too tight will tend to cause heating, 
with consequent damage to both fodder and nuts. 

After about two wc/eks in the stack the peanuts may be stored in the barn, but 
the nuts should not be picked from the vines until preferably six weeks from the 
date of harvesting, as if picked too soon they are liable to shrivel, and there is danger 
of fermenting or moulding after picking. 

Ploktng. 

The usual practice in this State has been to pick the nuts from the cured plants 
by hand—tedious process, the cost of w^hich, if the ruling rate of wages were paid, 
would be prohibitive, since 60 11:^, is considered a fair day’s work. This fyractict! of 
hand picking has been followed for ages, and is still the usual method adopted in 
countries such as India, China, Japan, &e., where labour is plentiful and cheap. Tii 
certain cases, too, the nuts are washed bjr agitation in frequently changed water and 
dried in the sun to obtain a clean inviting article for edible purposes. This is 
necessarily a costly undertaking^ and w'ould need a much higher price for washed 
nuts to compensate. 

Other methods adopted in North Queensland with n lessening of expense have 
l)een, in the ease of the bunch ni^ts, to hold the stems in the hand and thresh the nuts 
off by beating across tightly-drawn wires or the edge of a board placed midway across 
a box or other receptacle to hold the nuts, and with both bunch and creeper to rub 
the w’hole plant over a wire netting drawn tight until the nuts fall through. Subse¬ 
quent winnowings remove trash and light pods, and it is stated thoroughly drying 
the resultant nuts in the sun will cause the stems or tails to break off in the bags, 
resulting in a clean sample w'hen it reaches the market. 

In other lands, however, labour and time sfiving machinery has bcyim evolved 
which does very satisfactory work in picking, stemming, cleaning, grading, and 
bagging for market, without breaking or damaging any a})preciablo quantity of the 
pods.j 

Two types of pickers are on the market in the United States of America—oiu^ 
working on the principle of a cylinder grain-thresher and the other one in which the 
plants are drawn between spring i>oint8 over a wire mesh in such a manner that the 
nuts are pulled off and fall through on to a conveyor, which carries them through a 
winnowing process to a stemming apparatus, after which they go through a further 
winnowing and a cleaning and grading process. Two machines of the latter type are 
in use in the Cooktown and Tableland districts respectively. 

The t^ost of machines of this description is too great for the individual iu most 
ca.ses, and it would be advantageous, where any considerable area was under crop, 
for farmers to co-operate in the purchase, when the machine, which is on wheels, 
could be transported from farm to farm. 

Contract picking is a feature in the United States just as contract chaffciitting 
is in Australia. The picking crew, working day after day, naturally become expert; 
so that a greater average quantity is handled daily with less damage than when 
novices or hands out of practice are engaged. 

When a power-dn\"<^ picker h in use it is advanbigeous to place it in a central 
position in the field wliere the poles with the stacked peanuts can bo transported 
bodily to the machine, resulting in less handling. With suitable uprights with a cross 
bkr attached to the dray a lever with a grip attached to the top of the pole and 
passed over the cross bar would use it as a xulerum, when the long end of the lever 
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being lowered to the shaft \Yould lift the pole entirely clear of the ground, allowing 
of its quick and easy transport to the ]>ieker. 

The stems or vines of the plant, after the nuts are detached by the picker, can 
1)C stacked, baled, or chaffed and used for forage j)urposes, while the ‘Mud^^ nuts 
(small or immature) can be fed to stock. 

Marketing. 

The nuts are usually bagged whole and shijjped to the buyer, but where freights 
are high it is sometimes more remunerative to market the kernels only. 

Special machinery is available to shell peanuts with a minimum of damage to 
the kernels. Bruising of the kernel at shelling or during transport is injurious, as 
dec()mj)osition is liable to set in and rancidity occur. 

Shelled kernels sliould also be absolutely dry before packing for the same reason. 
Each variety should be kejit distinct, whether shelled or unshcllcd, as oil millers are 
imderstooil to give loner prices nheii the kernels are of different colours. 



Platk 06. 

Peanuts—< Iradod kernels ready for market. 


Diseases. 

The peanut ia seldom subject to disease when grown under ])roper conditions of 
soil and drainage. The most common disease noticed in (Queensland is a form ot leaf 
spot {Cerooapora sp.) whicli appears as brownish spots on the leaves and is most 
frequent on sour or poorly drained laud. When this aj)pears late it will be possible 
with the upright growers to mow the toi)8 and make hay before they are too far gone. 
Another disease that has been noticed on occasion is a kind of fungus attacking the 
stem where it enters the ground and is characterised by a cobwebby appearance, due 
to the myeelial threads of the fungus on the stem just below the surface, together 
with the appearance of minute round white or brown bodies the size of mustard seeds, 
which are the spore casrs of the fungus. A proper system of drainage, together with 
liming and a rotation of crops, will minimise disease in the peanut as with other 

crops. ,, 
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Pests. 

Insect pests are of infrequent occurrence, so far tbe only attack noticed in the 
^tate being odd instances of mealy bugs on occasional roots. 

Vermin are very partial to the nuts, as are many birds outside those domesticated. 

The duty recently imposed by the Commonwealth on peanuts and peanut oil is 
as follows:—On peanuts from the United Kingdom, 2d. per lb.; other British 
countries, 3d.; foreign countries, 4d. On edible oils, which include peanut oil:—From 
United Kingdom, 28. per gallon; other British countries, 2s. 6d.; foreign countries, Ss. 

The protection afforded by this tariff should compensate for the additional costs 
in growing under white labour conditions in Australia, and peanuts should become a 
staple crop in North Queensland. 

Yield. 

The yield of the peanut crop will, of coum*, depend on the fertility of the soil, 
amount of rainfall, and attention bestowed. 

While it will bear a satisfactory crop under a small rainfall, showing to an 
extent that it is drought-resisting, it is not injured by excessive rains provided the 
soil is well drained. An instance of this was observed at Banyan in 1921, where a 
]>erfect sample of the Bed Cross variety was seen which had experienced a fall of 
120 in. of rain in the growing period. 

Crops on a small scale have been estimated to produce 3 tons to the acre, and in 
the North field crops averaging 1 ton and over are not uncommon; but as a general 
rule, in satisfactory soils and under ordinary conditions with proper cultivation, 15 
<*wt. per acre might be expected as a fair average yield. 

Where the crop grows to perfection, as at Cooktown and the Tableland, there is 
a fine opportunity for the institution of a co-operative oil mill and the purchase 
co-operatively of labour-saving machinery in picking, &c. In the growing of peanuts 
for marketing as whole nuts, it frequently happens that the product is not readily 
saleable owing to stained shells, glutted market, or other causes, when the jwsence 
of an oil mill will be advantageous. 

The districts mentioned arc in a particularly good position for the establishmcuit 
of an oil mill, since freight on the whole nuts to the Southern parts is liigh and a 
ready market for the cake is to be obtained from the dairymen and pig raisers near 
at hand. 

QUEENSLAND WEEDS. 

By C, T. WHITE, Government Botanist. 

TWIN LEAF (ZygiiphyUum apiculatum). 

Description .—^A bright green, succulent herb (dying a yellowish green), growing 
in large clumps about 2 ft. high; steins angular, fiat on one side and convex or 
rounded on the other. Leaves composed of a single pair of leaflets; common petiole 
or leaf stalk, winged, about J in. long; leaflets mostly about 1 in. long and } in. 
broad, elliptic in outline, very oblique (i.e., unequal sided, the midrib liot dividing 
the leaf into two equal parts). Flowers, yellow, about h in. across on slender 
pedicels in the upper leaf axils. Fruit (seed-vessel)^ about h in. in diameter, five- 
celled and prominently five-angled;' each cell containing a single dark brown, fiat 
seed, 2 to 3 lines long and 1 line broad. 

Distribution. —A native (but not found outside Australia). It is found in 
all the States. 

Common Name. —Though veiy abundant, T have not heard a local name given 
to it. The Plant Names Committee, the Field Naturalists' Club of Victoria, have 
suggested the name Twin-leaf for members of the genus, distinguishing the present 
species as ‘^Pointed Twin-leaf,'"' which is really a "translation of the botanical name. 

Botmical Name. —Zygophylium, from tlie Greek zygou^ a yoke, and phyllon^ a 
leaf, in reference to the i>aired leafiots; apicnlatum from the latin apkutim^ a 
little point; probably referring to a 'HtHe point or appendage at the top of the 
leaf-stalk between the leaflets. 

—^About half a do«en species of the genus Zygophylium occur in 
and all probably possess iflmllar proprties. They have been accused, 
Wh here a^ in the other States, of being polsonons to stock, hut not on very 
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Platk 67.— Twin Leaf Zygophyllum apiculotum. 

Fig. l.-r-Portion of Plant (half natural size). Fig. Ic.—Seed Capsule seen from top^ 
Fig. la.—Flower (natural size). . , ^ , 

Fig. Ih.—Seed Capsule x IL Fig. Id.—Seed x 4. 
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<lefinito grounds. Though the £>Te80ttt species is (‘xtruordiiiarily abundant in parts 
of Queensland, and during times of drought may be the only green feed seen, I 
do not remember having seen stock eat it to any extent. The late Mr. J. H. Maiden, 
however, writing in the “Agricultural Gazette*^ of New Houth Wales (Vol. XL, 
j). 24) quoted Mr. Max Koch, a well-known botanical collector, as stating about 
Zygophyllums that—“They form, in a good season like the present one, a most 
valuable adjunct to the winter pasture, i)roviding succulent, if not very nutritious, 
fodder for both cattle and sheep. My horse is always ready to make the best 

use of a short halt by feeding on the plants indiscriminately and with a relish, 

and the cropped apjjcarance of a neighbouring paddock which is stocked with sheep 
is atuple pi oof of the usefulness of these plants. The foliage being of a watery 
nature, enabhis ,the sheep to do without a drink during the wdnter months as long 
as the herbs last, and to feed in the more remote portions of the paddocks. This 
is a matter of grent advantage to the sheep-farmer, for the pasture near the wells 

(Mr. Koch is speaking ot the dry country of the interior.—.1, H. M.), whicdi is 

iriore or Jess lieavily panisljod during the ever-recurring spells of dry w^eathcr, has 
an opportunity to recover. They mature seed in abundance, and perpetuate their 
kind regularly, provided seasonable rains fall at the end of February or the 
lieginning of March.’' This would seem to indicate that the plants are not 
]>oisoiiou8, but have a definite fodden value. 

Botanical Befercncc. — ZiffjophtfJ'n.n ainnilaiiun F. von Miullcr, in Liinuea XXV., 
J7J, and PI. Viet. L, 101. 


SOLANUM AURICULATUM—A “WILD TOBACCO.^’ 

Description, —Large spreading shrub, leaves and branchlcts covered with a soft 
vedvety pubescence composed of stellate hairs. Leaves green above, paler (almost 
Avhite) beneath, due to the dense velvety covering of hairs, ])eliolate or stalked, with 
a couple of prominent auriculate (somewhat ear-shaued) stipules at the base of thi‘ 
leaf-stalk, broadly lanceolate or elliptic-lanceolate in outline?, large but very variable 
as to size according to age and growth of the plant. Flowers bluish-]mrple, on dense 
heads (cymes) 2-3 inches across at the ends of the branchlcts, the heads (cymes) 
stalked, the peduncle (common stalk), branches, and calyx lobes densely stellate- 
jiubescent. Individual dowers nearly 4 inch across. Bt'rries borne in dense clusters 
4-5 inches across; the individual berries yellow %vhen ripe and about ^ inch in 
diameter, full of a watery pulp and very small straw-coloured seeds. 

Distribution ,— A native of Brazil, no doubt originally intro(luc(‘d as an ornamental 
shrub, now one of the most persistent and troublesome w'eeds on farms in tlu* 
“scrub” (rain-forest) belts in coastal Queensland. The seeds are carried by birds, 
and the plants come up in great abundance after a burn. A similar species that 
smothers farms in the same way is the native HoXanum verbasdfolium. This is 
easily told by having white, not jairple, flower.s and no auriculate stipules at the 
base of tlie leaf-stalk. Both go by the name of “Wild Tobacco,” a. name also 
applied to other Bolanaceous j/lants in Queensland. 

Botanical Name. —Solanuni; origin doubtful. »T. London, in his “ Encyclo 
pa?dia of Phints,” says, “By some ingenious commentators this word has been 
derived from solari to comfort; the derivation may be possible but the application is 
not evident”; auriciihitum from the Latin anncula, the car-la]>, referring to tin* 
small ear-like stipules at the base of the leaf-stalks. 

Froperties.^The berries are eaten by birds (including domestic fowls) freely 
without ill-effects following. No cases of poisoning by children eating the berries 
has come under iny notice, but, as a general rule, I think they are avoicled by them; 
no doubt in their green state, like most species of Bolanum, the berries would be 
dangerous. 

Eradication, —One of the most difficult plants to eradicate; hoe chipping in 
the young state is probably the most satisfactory; brushing the adult plants and 
burning off generally results in a fresh crop of seedlings. For satisfactory results 
the plants must be attq.eked before reaching the seeding stage, as the amount of 
seed produced on ia single plant is enormous. . Axaeuical sprays might be tried on 
the young plants, but we have no definite knowledge of the effect of these on this 
weed. The following general spray for weed eradication has been recommended by 
the Agricultural Chemist (Mr. J. 0. Briinnich);— 

”Half a pound of arsenic dissolved by means of one quarter of a pound of 
caustic soda in three gallons of water, and the solution then diluted to 
ten gallons with Water. ” 

♦ Botanic^. Meferenec, — auriculatum, Alton Hort. Kety. I., p. 246* 
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Plate 68.—Solancm Auriculatum. 
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Plate 69. —Queen^sland Agricultural Hi<?h School and College—Teams McsTEiaxo at Stables. 
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Plate 70. —/Queensland Agricultural High School and College-Tractor and Keapeb Thresher at Work. 
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BUDDING AND GRAFTING. 

By JAMES H. MITCHELB, Fruit Tnspector. 

I NCBEASINGr the number of plants of any species is known as i)ropagation. Plants 
propagate naturally in two distinct waysf—namely, by seeds and by plant division, 
and from these natural methods certain artificial methods of propagation have^been 
developed, and are now practised in fruit culture. 

Air varieties of fruit plants originally produced seeds, and the majority do so 
at the present time, but as the seed in most cases is produced by the union of 
elements from two plants, the new plant will have some of the character of both 
parents, and may resemble neither of them very closely. 

For example, a Rome Beauty apple growing in an orchard will very probably 
receive pollen from some other tree; if the seeds from the fruit produced by this 
flower are planted they will in turn produce trees that will possess some of the 
characters of both parents, and it will be impossible to know' in advance what the 
fruit will be like. For this reason plants are not usually propagated from seeds, 
except for raising seedling stocks. Propagation by division in one of its forms is 
generally employed for propagating fruit trees. 

A method of propagation commonly used for many of the fruit trees is known 
as grafting. It is the causing of a twig, called a scion, cut from one plant to 
become part of another. The plant to w'hich the scion is joined is known as the 
stock. 

The different kinds of grafting may be classified in respect to the ])lacc where 
the scion is attached to the stock—^namely, rot^t grafting, or the insertion of the 
scioa in the stock at the surface of the ground; stem grafting, or the insertion of 
the scion on the stem or trunk; and top grafting, or tlie insertion of the scion in 
the top or branches. 

Grafting is also classified, in respect to the w'ay in which the union between 
the scion and stock is made—namely, cleft grafting, kerf grafting, bark grafting, 
whip grafting, splice grafting, veneer and herbaceous grafting. 

Cleit Grafting. 

Cleft grafting was the method commonly used for renewing the tops of mature 
deciduous trees (but now superseded by strap grafting), and also for two-year old 
stocks of vigorous habits. The method is to sever the branch or stock with a saw 
or secateurs; the exposed part is then split with a grafting tool or chisel, and the 
cleft is spread with a wedge or similar tool ready for the reception of the scion. 
The scion is cut to a w'cdge shape at the butt, one edge of w’odge being left thicker 
than the other, and is set into the stock with the thick edge outside. This will 
hold the scion firmly in position, and the greatest pressure will be on the outer edges 
where growth takes place. In Order to ensure growth there must be contact between 
the growing tissues of the stock and scion. 

The grafting is done in the siiring when the sap in the stocks is then Just 
starting to rise. The scions require to be donnant, and care must be taken to see 
that they are removed from the parent before the rise in sa]), and stored in a cool, 
moist place. It is usual to leave thret^ or four buds on each scion. 

The growing jjart of a stock is the outer part of the wood just underneath the 
bark. In making a cleft graft it is usual to insert a scion on each side of the cleft, 
and if both scions grow flie least desirable one is cut aw'ay. To comjiletc the graft 
the union is tied tightly round with string or ralfla, and the whole covered with a 
grafting wax to exclude the air. A grafting wax may be inade of the following 
ingredients:—Resin, 4 lb.; beeswax, 2 lb.; tallow or linsi'od oil, 1 lb. 

The resin and l>ee8wax should be broken into small pieces and melted with the 
tallow or linseed oil—when thorouglily molted the mixture should be poured into cold 
water, and when cool enough to handle should be pulled and worked until it is light 
coloured and grained. In applying the wax the heat of the hands is sufllcient to 
soften it. 

Another method for making grafting material, and perhaps as good as the 
above, especially for grafts at the surface of the ground, is a mixture of clay and 
horse or cow manure, and covering up with the soil in the nursery row. 

KerfGra^ilig. 

In connee^on With the grafting of large stocks, a method of setting the scion 
is s<nnetinies followed differing slightly to cleft grafting. By this method the stock 
is not split, but a kerf or notch, as long as the scion, is mode each side of the, stock, 
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trimmed with a knife, and the seion cut wed|<e*like to fit. It is claimed as an 
advatita^fo over the cleft grafting; that the wound heals more quickly, and the 
probability of growth is just as sure. A disadvantage of this method is that the 
scion is not held in position so firmly. 

Bark Grafting. 

This is a method of grafting that does not injure the stock so much as cleft 
grafting. The loAver end of tin* scion is cut clean across with a sloping ent 1 incdi 
tf> 2 inches long and inserted under the bark of the stock after the top has been luit 
off. It is then bound and treated in the same way as reconimend4‘d for the other 
methods. 

Whip Grafting. 

This method is used almost universally for root grafting, and for small limbs 
and stocks. In making a whip graft, the sitK'k is cut ofl' and a slanting cut is made 
at the top of the stock with a sharj) knife. The knife is then placed on the cut 
surface near the toj), and the stock is split in the direction of its longest axis thus 
forming a tongue. The s<*ion is treated in a similar maum*r, and the two are forced 
together—the tongues helping to lock the scion and stock together. 

Some differt'uce in the size of the stock and scion may be disregarded, provided 
one side of each makes a good union. When roots are whij) grafted it is not necessary 
to use grafting wax because the soil will keep out the Jiir sufficiently. In making 
root grafts the scion is imide with three or four buds, and the piece of root of 
corresponding length. 


Splice Grafting. 

This method is similar to whip grafting uith tlu* exception of the tongue. The 
scion and stock arc both made with a sloping cut, brought together and tied in the 
usual way. 

Veneer Grafting. 

Ju this method tlie stock is cut off* and half cut through a few inches lower 
down, and the jdece removed; in other words, the stock for a length of 1 to 3 
indies from the toj> is halved, th(‘ scion being treated in the same way and the two 
brouglit together and tied and treated as for tro other form of grafts. 

Herbaceous Grafting. 

By this method the stock is not beheaded. A tongue is made on the side 
of the stock and the scion is cut to a thin wedge shape and inserted between the 
tongue, jind the stock. The head of the stock is removed when the scion has made 
satisfactory growth. By the other methods of grafting the stock has to be se^’ered, 
and in the event of the scion failing the stock becomes useless, wherpa.s in herbaceous 
grafting the profiagation can rework the misses. This metliod is satisfactory \Ahen 
applied to custard apple and various other fruits. 

Stocks. 

The lirst aim of the jiropagator is to produce strong, vigorous stocks, best 
suited for tJie particular class of fruit tree he wishes to work. As the life and 
health of a Avorked fruit ]>lant is largely influenced by the stock on Avhicli it Avas 
worked, too much care cannot be exercised in selecting the seedlings. 

To raise seedling plants, seeds should be selected from well developed fruit, 
taken from a vigorous tree. On being taken from the fruit, the set'd of evergreen 
trees should be washed, then dried in the shade and immediately planted. With 
deciduous fruits it is stratified in damp sand until the following spring. 


Secd-bed. 

A fine, Avell'WOrked soil is an incentive to good germination, aiid the seed 
should be planted with a covering of up to half an inch of soil, well pressed down, 
and the bed should be kept moist and well shaded until the seedlings have hardened 
tlieir first tivo leaves. The seedlings will require constant attention as regards 
watering to ensure an even vigorous groAvth, until within a Aveek or so of trans- 
jdanting, when they can be hardened off by the cessation of watering. It is not 
wise to transplant when the seedlings are making young soft growth. 
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Selection of Seedlings* 

When planting out in the nursery rows all plants with curly or malformed 
roots must bo discarded. 

Site for Seedlings. 

The ground intended for the reception of the seedling in the nursery must 
be thoroughly worked and brought to a fine tilth. The surest way to do this is by 
honest hand digging, thus ensuring a greater capacity for holding water, and the 
admittance of air—both vitally important to the growth of the young seedling. 

By making the nursery rows 2 ft. 6 in. apart the use of horse-drawn imidenients 
will save time and labour. 

In transferring the seedlings from the sced-l>cd to the nursery rare must be 
taken that they are not allowed to become dry. A proportion of the tops must be 
cut away to balance the loss of some roots and to allow the X)lant8 to adjust themselves 
to the shift. In most varieties of stocks they are ready the same season for the 
insertion of the bud, but in the case of stocks for grafting it sometimes takes two 
seasons. 

Budding. 

This is a inotliod of jiropagation more practised in plants than in any other. It 
consists of inserting a single detached bud from the jvarent plant under the bark 
of a seedling or young limb known as the stock. The operation of budding c/an 
be performed when the sap in the stock is rising and showing, when the bark is 
raised, a light green colour, and when mature buds can be obtained. These conditions 
may be obtained in the early spring and again in the late summer. 

Selection of Bud Wood. 

The buds used for l:)udding must be selected from a proved luoduotive tri>e 
of vigorous habits and growth; clean healthy shoots with well devedopt'd buds are 
essential. Jn all these operations it is hardly nccosvsary to state that tlu* tools 
should l>c first class and keen-edged. 

When Buds Fail to Grow. 

There are times in the budding season when the buds fail to grow although 
the bark of the stocks is lifted. This is explained by a study of the growth of a 
plant. When the sap is moving upwiirds a jelly-like mass is deposited on the outer 
surface of the wood under the bark and there is a thickening of the girth of the 
plant. In its descent the sap follows a difTercnt course—merely hardening the 
jelly deposit with no increase in girth. One of the surest signs to follow for 
successful budding is to note the colour when the bark is lifted, ff it is a light 
green cokcf the time is favourable; if, on the other hand, it has assumed a yell(»w 
appearance, it is better to wrait for the next upward flow of sap. The operation of 
budding in itself is quite simple and a good result is easy of nttaiument, i»ro\'ided the 
necessary conditions before mentioned are observed. 

The stocks are allowed to grow until they are the girth of a pencil or somewhat 
larger, and the bud is usually inserted at or near the surface of the ground. 

For the reception of the bud a T-cut is madi!—the cross cut is usually made 
first and after making the last cut the knife is twisted to right and left befon> 
taking it out, in order to loosen the bark. The bud is cut off the bud stick as 
close as possible to the bud and with about half an inch of bark on each side of 
the bud. 

Some propagators advocate taking the small portion of wood beliind the bud out 
before insertion, but it is not absolutely necessary. The bud should be tied in its 
place fairly tightly, beginning tlie tie at the bottom end. 

Tying Material. 

Bafiia makes a satisfactory tying material, provided it has been moistened 
wdth water before it is used. At the expiration of ten to fourteen days the tie must 
bo cut, otherwise girdling of the stock will result* When the bud is set late in the 
autumn it does not start into growth immediately, but remains gr(H?n and dormant 
until the following spring when it starts into growth. 

Stimulating Omwlli Buds* 

Whea are slow in starting into growth the stock out fmrtly through causes 

more aap to directed; to the bud; on no account sit thiis s&tge fdiOnld the stock 

be com^tely fieveri^ 
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In several varieties of fruit trees the young growing tree is trained to a 
stake to keep the stem perfectly straight. 

The young trees at a certain stage are headed to form the permanent head. 
This operation is not i)erformed until the tree has attained at least a foot of 
growth above the desired height, thus ensuring a good firm stem and fuller buds. 

Budding old Trees. 

This method of budding can be carried out on old trees, but as it is a difficult 
matter to insert the buds under the old hard bark of the stems and branches, it is 
usual to head the trees back to the desired height and allow them to make young 
shoots. These can be i^lected and budded on the following season. Trees headed 
back during winter may generally be budded the followdng autumn. 

In Arching. 

This method is really grafting by approach, inasmuch as the stock is taken in 
a receptacle, or planted in close jjroximity to the tree from which it is desired to 
propagate. 

Bud Selection. 

It is evident that trees worked by budding and grafting will possess all the 
good or bad characteristics of the parents; such being the case, it is very important 
that every care should be exercised in the selection of scions and buds from only 
the most prolific, high-class, vigorous trees. 

Stock in Relation to Growth. 

It has also been jiroved that a vigorous tree is retarded in its growth if 
stock of a less vigorous strain is used for the reception of the scion or bud. It is 
a fairly safe rule to work most varieties of fruit plants on stocks of their own 
genus, as, for examiile, sweet orange on sweet orange stock, lemon on lemon stock, 
poach on pea<‘h stock, anona cherimoyer on anona cherimoyer. 

Although nearly any bud on a tree may be successfully inserted and made to 
grow, only cleim, healthy shoots with well-developed buds should l)e selected; these 
w ill develop into strong, vigorous tre<‘« and be loss likely to be attacked by disease. 


FALL IN LOVE WITH YOUR WORK. 

‘ * We are fortunate in our manager—^he is more than ca]>able, he is in love with 
his work.' ’ That is wiiat a man of many business interests said to ‘ ‘ Country Life ^' 
the other day, in discussing a certain business. Isn’t that the sort of man we are all 
looking for? 

Yes, he is hard to find. Every executive wmth its salt is on the lookout for him, 
and holds on to him when they get him. To be sure, there is a limit to what they 
van pay him, but they will pay ui) to the limit—and perhaps risk a bit extra. 

The man who ‘Svatches the clock’' or has a grouch against ‘Hhe boss” will 
never go far—in that business. The probability is that he will not succeed in any 
other. His policy to do no more than he is paid for, means he will never be paid 
any more than for what he does—and he is cramping himself as well as his business. 
Mediocrity, or worse, is a-yawning for him. 

It comes back to this: Every employee is directly interested in the business that 
pays him wages or salary. He is a partner in the concern, and its success is his 
Huecess. This applies to business and industry throughout Australia, and the sooner 
it is really recognised the more likely we are to arrive at sound industrial relations. 

You know hoW' it is on station or farm. You would like your employees to take 
a personal interest in the products, and to re.ioico when they top the market, or make 
n iiarticularly good sale, or carry off the prizes. We believe this happy relationship 
exists on a great many country profKjrties. The best advice that can be given is, 
* encourage it. * * We want to see it fostered in shop, and office, and factoiy. 

Likewise, the best advice to employees is, “Fall in love with your work"—that 
way lies success. If you cannot fall in love wdth your present work, work up to the 
work you can; or, if necessary, change your work. As a witty American puts it; 
**An artist is a man in love with his work.'’ Let's all try and be ‘‘artists."— 
‘ Country Life ’' (Sydney). 
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8TOMAOH WORMS IN SHEEP. 

The sheep should be drenched with a mixture of arsenic and Epsom salts. The 
ingredients are 2 oz. arsenic (95 to 98 per cent, purity), 6 lb. Epsom salts, to 
5 gallons water. 

To prepare .—Bring 2^ to 8 gallons of water to the boil, then add the 2 oz. of 
arsenic and the 6 lb. Epsom salts. Stir and bring to a brisk boil. Boil vigorously 
for about five minutes and stir well. Then allow to simmer for half an hour 
longer, stirring oeeasionally. Add cold water to make up to the 5 gallons. This 
mixture will now be ready fpr immediate use. 

Bose for grown sheep, 2 fluid oz,; 

For woantirs, 8 to 15 months, 14 fluid oz.; 

From 4 to 8 months, 1 fluid oz. 

Lambs under three months old should have the dose reduced according to size 
and age of lamb. If the milk secretion is good, the lambs will not need drenching,, 
but if eating grass freely they will pick ui) the worms and suffer more severely 
owing to their weaker constitution, therefore drench them if necessary. A flask 
can be procured suitable for administering the drench according to (lose, otherwise 
a sauce bottle will be found suitable, but will require to have the dose measured 
properly. The sheep should be kept aw^ay from food and w'ater for fit least twelve 
iionrs before drenching (if not already starving), and about four hours after 
drenching (at least from water). - 

The sheeiv should be on all fours while being drouched, the operator holding 
the sheep between the knees with the left hand iind(‘r the ja\v and the right hand 
administering the drench with the flask. Should the sheep struggle or cough, 
iliscontihue pouring the drench and wait till the sheep becomes normal before 
continuing. Tt is usually found most convcniimt to run a nnmb<*r of sheep into a 
narrow’ lane (about 30 in. w’ide) for drenching purposes. 

The worms hatch out freely with moisture during warm vejithor, at whicJi time 
they increase quickly, but usually cause very few desaths until autumn and winter. 
Spring is the l^est and most effective time to drench to keep the worms in check. 
To reduce the worm trouble, the first twro drenches sliould take place fit intervjils of 
eight days, and then continue the drenching at intervals of twenty-four days during 
stimmer and autumn. In doing this, with a change, to fresh pasture, the sheep 
may be got tree from worms after fifteen months^ treatment.—J. (’akew, Keuior 
Instructor in 8heep and Wool. 


BLUESTONE DRENCH FOR STOMACH WORMS— 

(STRONGYLVS CONTORTUS). 


As a change from the arsenical drench, the bluestone and mustard drench oun 
bo successfully used, say, every third or fourth drench. The ingredients are 1 lb. 
bluestone, 1 lb. fresh mustard, 10 gallons water. 

To p?’(?paro.-~Buspend the bluestone in soft or rain w’ater, seenred in a piece 
of hessian* Mix the mustard in a little water until thoroughly moistened, th(?n dilute 
with larger quantity and mix with bluestone water, which is made up to the full 
quantity of 10 gallons. 

When all the bluestone is dissolved, it should be well stirred, and administered 
in correct doses. 

Grow’n sheep, 4 fluid oz.; 

Wenners, 12 months old, 3 fluid oz.; 


Lambs, 4 months old, 2 fluid oZ. 

The bluestone water should not come in contact with metal $ wood or enamel ware 
is suifable* Onre must be exercised in administering this drench, as it is a bigger 
dose than tbo arsenical dose, and takes longer to swallow^ The sheep are more apt: 
to tal^O it on their lungs, i^hieh is in^jurlonr and limy prove latah This drench 
is if adniinistered after giving sheep the same ti^atOiont as recommended 
for arselaical drench.—J, Carw, Senior InstHfctor in Sheep and Wool. 
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RESULTS 4 


arc the 
nnal Test 




In the application of Lick, results are the only satisfactory 
method of proving the worth of a Scientific Product. 
Analyses are necessary but often misleading and, at the 
best, are only a guide. The results obtained from the use 
of VITA-LICK have proved that, after seven years, the 
experience and experiments of the Manufacturers 
are sound. 

Use ** D Formula for Dry Feed. G ’’ Formula for Green Feed. 


VITA-LICK LIMITED 


Stock Lick Spmcialictc 

107 Kent Street. Sydney 




Pounds of Pennies 

“Take care of the ])eni»ios, and the pounds will take caro 
of themselves.' ^ There is more iu that old saying than perhaps 
you realise. Pennies are more easily come by than pounds; 
they are more easily saved, for a j»enn of self-denial 

is easier to practise than a pound worth at a time. 

Think it out—better still, try it out—the steady, sincere 
saving of the small coins; the practical appreciation of the 
small things and their cumulative value. 

Turn your pennies into jKmnds by the aid of a Common¬ 
wealth Savings Account and the 4 per cent, per annum interest 
it imys. 

(llbiniiiciiroealtbSa^^ 

QTIARANTEED BIJ THE COMMONTUEALTH QODERNMENT 
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SIMPLCX 

^ WINDMILLS^ 
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Other I.B.C Lines include:— 
Water Stwage Tiuikt; Sheep 
and CatdeTroufl^iing; Pumps 
of all Types. Etc. 


The Greatest 

achievement in the 
History of Wind¬ 
mill Manufacture 

Everything incorporated in its de¬ 
sign to give the Greatest Strength, 
Durability, and Driving-power. 
Yet so simple. No skilled atten¬ 
tion is required after erection. A 
product of our extensive- work¬ 
shops. Veerongpilly, Brisbane 

Special Features 
that make the “Simplex” 
st^rior to All! 

Direct Acting; 

Long Centre Lift ; 

Accurate governing in a light 
breeze or the strongest gale 

Absence of heavy super-struc¬ 
tures, thus eliminating undue 
racking strains and wear 

ISlade from Semi-steel, Cast steel, 
and Mild steel; end contains no . 
cast iron whatever 


Ccilalo#tt«s of cAs ohoom, l^oMt fm, on roQu^t 



INTERtOLOMIAI. 90RIN0 CO. LTD. 

450*4se ANN St; eeieiy^ 
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CATTLE BREEDiNO AND WORK. 

By H. ANNING, Wetherby, via Bichmond, Q.* 

I MAY mention at tlic outset that in writing about cattle I am merely giving 
utterance to the results of my own experience and observation for the considera¬ 
tion of the uninitiated^ and have no wish at all to lay down the law to cattlemen. It 
is a big subject, and as one old timer said to me once: ^‘You can never learn the lot 
of it/” Seldom can two cattlemen be found to agree on the subject, even after 
spending thei^ lives at the game. 

'The Importance of a Quiet Herd. 

One statement may be made, with which all must agree. Of course, the chief end, 
aim, and object of men engaged in cattle raising is to make money, and to do that 
it is essential to have a quiet herd. Different men may argue as to tlie means whereby 
cattle may be thoroughly quietened, but I believe cattle are something like men, 
they trant a home^ and a nice one at that. Therefore time and money spent in 
])icking good camps, well shaded, soft, and handy to water, and the thorough 
breaking in of cattle to those camps, is very well spent indeed. Weaners should be 
Tierded regularly every year, and by a good man. The best man is none too good. 
They should be fed and watered every day as carefully as fat bullocks, put on the 
same camp every day at lunch, where it is advisable to have some salt in troughs. 
From a month to five weeks is long enough to keep them in hand. They will never 
forget the handling or the cam)). 


Types of Cattlemen. 

S)ieakiug of cattle, the figure of one man rises before my eyes—.Tames Tyson, 
the cattle king. He was a great man, honest with himself and the world, shrewd, 
clev(‘r, and observant; a fine bushman, a good man over men, and one who knew ho>v 
to jiiek his men. Diving and working hard himself, he ex|)ectcd his men to do 
likewise, consequently he was often bitterly reviled. Of the many stories told about 
him, one is most instructive. When he was quite a lad he had'the hardest job he 
ever took on. His work was to hold cattle on new unfenced country. Cattle don’t 
like leaving their homos. If taken away from sour, ))Oorly grassed country, and 
put into richly grassed paddocks they will hang on the fences and sulk for months. 
Placed on unfoneed country, they will naturally keep making back, and once started 
they waste very little time, making across country in a direct line—they are fine 
T)ushmen. It takes months and months of careful patient work to settle them down 
on new pastures, 

Tyson found his job was no joke. Getting up early, he used to put a bit of 
tucker on his saddle and ride round the tracks. When he found any heading back be 
followed these until he overtook the cattle, sometimes having to ride 30 to 40 miles 
before coming up to the leaders. Tlien he had to drive them back, watching them 
on his own at night. After these jaunts he used to arrive back, hungry, sore, and 
exhausted for w^ant of sleep. It was hard, unthankful work, and the cattle never 
seemed contented. He w’as decidedly pleased when he got another job. 

An old chap, with a white and patriarchal beard, took over from him; a slow 
peacefuMooking old joker. Probably he never put a horse out of a walk! ‘^My 
w'ord,’’ thought Tyson, there won’t be many cattle here in three w'eeks' time.’^ 
However, he w’as wise enough to say nothing. Months afterwards he came back, 
and rode up to the old chap’s comp. He was asleep! Tyson woke him up, and the 
old man asked him to stay for the night. In the course of conversation he told 
him the job was all right, but a bit too lazy-like. The cattle were quiet and settled 
down. To verify these astonishing statements Tyson took a ride round next morning 
with his host. What he saw fully bore out the old nian^s assertions. “The difference 
between us,^' he said, “was that the old man understood cattle, and held them 
with about one-tenth of the riding I had to do, and the longer he stayed on the job 
"^the quieter the cattle became, until finally he found it a bit lazy.’^ 

Because Tyson w^as able to learn vital lessons so quickly and easily must have 
; accounted for much of his success in after life. Tyson was a great man all right, 
and nothing was more typical and characteristic than his final leave-taking. He 
knew his hour was nigh, but he make no fuss, and worried no one. He had done his 
life’s work, and was about to turn in for his last camp. He was content to pass out, 
and let t he future unfold itself. 

^In the ‘‘Pastoral Beview” for June, 

ts 
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The. “Galloping Musterer and Others." 

I have met many different kinds of cattlemen. There is the ‘^galloping 
musterer^' (usually a young man). He wears flerce-looking spurs, carries a diamond- 
plaited whip, with curious ornamental handle, a cabbage-tree hat, and often a* 
beautiful silk handkerchief around his neck. He will ride anything and through of' 
over anything. He starts away from camp just after daylight at a gallop, and 
men and boys follow, through timlier, over holes, &c. He fmlls up for a few seconds^ 
and in a breathless way tells Joe to take Jimmy and Friday and clear down to 
One-Tree Camp. Starts off again and repeats the order to two or three others anent 
another piece of country. All his v/ork is in keeping, and young men adore him (as^ 
a rule). 

The best 1 have seen were old slow-going chaps. One in particular T have in minfT 
told me he had no time for cattle, but preferred billiard-marking, only he couldn’t 
Jive in town. 1 was somewhat young when I mt^t him, and fancied myself more 
than a little, and felt rather a contempt for the old chap and his sentiments. He^ 
was a little roly-poly of a man. No leggings or whip, and only one short little- 
rusty s]Jiir. He rode a rather unambitious sort of prad. He had a rowdy herd’ 
of bn idles” to deal with, and was just commencing a bullock muster. I knew^ the- 
country and the cattle, and expected the old fellow to resign after a week’s work. 
However, he jogged placidly out, and commenced to split up the men. By 10 a.m.. 
v/e had the camp on, and there had been pTacti-'*alIy no galloping. He always seemed' 
to be jnst where he should be to stop a mob from galloping. 

When the last man came in wdth a lot, he rode out. Hullo! ” he said, ^ * you’ve- 
missed some cattle. There vvas a big bullock running ont there with a white stripe along 
the ribs, and there were ten or eleven other bullocks with him.” He cantered out, 
and after a little while brought them along himself, with the help of a young 
new-chum lad. He sauntered through the muster and made a good delivery, and’ 
after a while men and boys began to think that it must be something more thau# 
good luck. Cattle on that place steadied down marvellously. He could ride up* 
to a camp, and the cattle did not even trouble themselves to get up and stretch, and'* 
that'is the way cattle should he before much money can be made out of them. 


PIONEER DROVERS—A DISAPPEARING BAND. 

By WILFRED STEELE, Yeeda, via Derby, W.A.^ 

W ITH the various railway systems of the Commonwealth encroaching further- 
into the vast interior of Australia, long overlanding droving trips are now 
few, but the following narrative w’ill recall some famous cattle droving feats, and' 
perhaps serve to show the danger and hardships encountered in opening up the- 
distant tracts of country in the Northern Territory and Kimberley. 

In 1872 D^Arcy THir overlanded the first cattle to Darwin, although cattle had' 
years before this penetrated into the Territory along the Queensland border line. 
The next man to follow was Tim Nelson, who journeyed a mob of 100 bullocks- 
along the overland telegraph line from tTndoolya to Darwin; this station is near 
Alice Springs, in the heart of the continent. Three years later followed Nathaniel 
Buchanan, known throughout the North as “Blucy,” with cattle from Rule anti 
Lacey’s station, Aramac, in Central Queene^land. These cattle w-ent to Glencoo- 
Station, 

Alfred Giles in 3878 left Chowla Station, on the Darling, with 2,000 cattle and' 
10,000 sheep, jj^roceedihg dow-n the Murray across to the Burra, on to the Peake 
Telegraph Station, and along the overland telegraph line to Katherine River. These* 
cattle formed the nucleus of the herd for Springvale and Delamere. Springvale- 
was later abandoned, and Vestey’s Manbuloo now occupies that area. The sheep* 
and cattle later w^ent on to the shorter and more nutritious pastures at NewenstU* 
Waters, 260 miles south of the Katherine, and the sheep were finally removed from* 
Newcastle about 3 002. * This run has long„ been the property of Messrs. Lewis and 
Sir Sidney Kidman. 

This trip of Alfred Giles and his brother, in my opiifion, takes the oredlt of 
alt pioneering trips in the history of Australia, By t&r the major portion of the* 
di^Bce travelledf about 2,200 mik^ Was over unoccupied country, and it was. 
necessary for well-mnking parties tb travel in advance of the stock to sink wells* 
and scoop for watw in the sandy river beds. The trip ^^enpied just on two years.. 

* In Pastoral Beview^'for June. 
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In the vicinity of Alice Springs natives lured from the droving camj) some of the 
boys of the party and murdered them. Fifty years have gone by since this intrepid 
overlander accomplished this famous trek, and he resided at his station, Bonrook,. 
near Pine Creek, until a few years ago. He is now living at Adelaide, ripe in years,, 
rich and unique ih experience, and it is regrettable that he has not received some 
suitable recognition for his great achievement. Honours arc won for far lesser 
feats to-day. 

Mr. Giles is the father of the late l^ady Campbell, a very heroic w’oman, who 
died a few years ago at Waterloo Station, in the Wyndham district. His great 
enterjirise was on liehalf of Dr. William James Browne, a jiastoral pioneer of South 
Australia, who controlled Leigh’s Creek, Niljiena, Wilpemi, Wonnka, Arkaba, Boobo- 
rowic, Moorak, and the famous Buckland Park, in addition to many other smaller 
properties. Dr. Browne’s brother, also a medical man, accompanied Captain Charles 
Htnart in the historic ex[ie(liti()U of 1S44. 

Arrived in Darwin also in 1H79 with bullocks, Frank Hann, of Lawn Hill Station, 
near Burketown. Hann, small and slight of stature, but with the heart of a lion, 
did much exploratory work in different parts of Australia. He did extensive 
peregrinations amongst that rugged country of the King Leopold Kanges, between 
Derby and Wyndlmm. Many of his marked trees I have seen on the Charnley River 
and elsewhere, and on several of these I cut away the encroaching bark that was 
gradually effacing Haim’s markings (FH over 1898). 

Hann took up Grace’s Knob, a rugged run on the outermost limit of settlement,- 
290 miles north of Derby. The Hann River, the largest tributary of the Fitzroy, is 
named after him. He also blazed the track from the goldfields to Oodimdatta, and 
crossed and recrosaed that illimitable plain of mirage and thirst, where to-day 
8i)eeds the luxurious ‘ * Trans.’’ train. Hann dic<l several years ago in straitened 
circumstances. 

Tlie influx of cattle into the Northern Territ(»ry in the early eighties went on 
apace, and the following drovers came across from Qiie(‘n8land with cattle for 
stocking puriioses:—Scrutton, Burke, Blair, Fraser. Hayes, Wallace, and Bedford* 
Tlic first named long resided at Borroloola, where ho owned Bohemia Downs, and he 
was also one of the pioneers to Somerset, on the apex of Cape York Peninsula. 
Bedford was also resident near Borroloola^ as the manager of Amos Bros, and 
Broad’s Maearthur Biver Station. 

In 1882 “Bluey, ” brother of W. F. Buchanan, of Killariicy, New South Wales,, 
again entered the Territory with 7,000 cattle on behalf of Fisher and Lyons, to 
commence wdiat is to-day Victoria Downs. Farquharson the same year also contributed 
with a mob to form the nucleus of this herd, which is to-day about the largest in. 
Australia. 

Oil Llth October Saunders and Johns arrived on the Katherine overland from 
Koobourue, Western Australia, on an exploring quest. They took a route different 
and more direct than that of Forrest, two years previously. These were the two 
first i>artics from the West to the overland telegraph line. 

James Warley entered the Territory also in 1882 with cattle from the Moonie 
and Balonne Bivers in South (.Queensland. This was a very long trip, with the 
destination at Glencoe. Settlement in the following years continued to penetrate 
still further west, and Sam Groker passed the O.T. line with heifers for W. F. 
Buchanan’s Wave Hill Station. This famous run later brnnderl 25,000 calves in a 
season. 

Jn March, 1884, W. Button ])assed the Katlierine witli 2,000 odd breeders to 
stock the country acquired by Osmund and Panton, on the Ord River in Western 
Australia. Other mobs followed to stock this country also, and it eventually ^ 
became a very largo herd, now’ hold by Vesteys. “Bluey” Buehaiian took a prominent 
part in the stocking of the Ord, and altogether his i)art in the opening up of the 
Northern ranches was second to no other. The Ord River cattle came from Aviiigton 
and Beaufort, and the trek across (Queensland, the Northern Territory, and into 
Western Australia was a most ci’editable performance. 

In 1885 and 1886 two families that overlanded across to Western Australia were 
the McDonald Bros, and the Durack Bros., and their names are still to-day associated 
with the country that they pioneered. The trip of the McDonald’s is, I think, the 
longest on record, and, in my opinion, the only one to challenge that epic feat 
of Alfred Giles, They left their Goulburn home in New St>uth Wales with cattle 
and bullock wagons, crossed (Queensland, thence by Settlement Creek over the 
Territory to Hall’s Creek, followed the course of the Margaret Biver down (now. 
the famous Gogo Station of the Emanuels, taken up by the astute head of that 
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house, Isidore Enmuuel), and finally halted at Fossil Downs, where they built up a 
^ large herd of cattle* This station is situated about the junction of the Fitzroy 
and Margaret Rivers, some 230 miles from the cattle shipping port of Derby. This 
feat of the McDonald Bros, is a record in that it penetrated the furthest west. For 
nearly two years every ihorning at early dawn the heads of the bovines were pointed 
west for something like 2,500 miles, and when the distant goal towards the setting 
sun was eventuaily reached, it was with the original herd much reduced in number. 
Dan McDonald, of Goulburn, owns Fossil to-day. 

The name of Duraek has always been intimately associated with the early 
settlement of Kimberley, and they are still large landholders in the Wyndbam district. 
The Duraek Bros., like the McDonalds, overlanded their own cattle from Queensland, 
being settled about the Cooper River. Losses in cattle overlanded by them greatly 
increased the expenses per head of those finally delivered. Mr. M. V. Duraek repre¬ 
sented Kimberley in Parliament a few years back, and last year was chairman of 
the Beef Commission, inquiring into the disabilities of the industry, and no man is 
better versed than M.P. on the cattle question of the North. 

There are other names of early overlanders that I have omitted to mention. 
Most of these juoneer drovers have gone still further west to attend the final muster. 
They have all played a prominent part in the opening up and development of these 
far-flung Northern ranches, but their great exploits will soon be entirely forgotten, 
and 1 trust that the poM'ers that will be—when the railways cross from east to west, 
over the great droving route—will perpetuate the names of these jnoneers by naming 
the stations after them, and not choose names of politicians as on the “Trans. 
east-west route. 

The early droving route took the course of the coast, named so, but actually 
many miles from the shore of the Indian Ocean. The present tableland track was 
then unknown, and many of the mobs were held up by drought for months at a 
time, the road ahead had to be explored in advance of the cattle to find water 
supplies for the catering of such large mobs, rations—rough in those distant days— 
were unprocurable over immense distances, natives W'ere hostile, and disease was 
rampant with man and beast. Droving was a very different occupation in those 
days to now. 

The writer, in April of 1904, was a member of a party that took the fi-rst cattle 
east from Wave Hill, and accompanied them for thirty-one vreeks, covering waterless 
stages of 95 and 60 miles, so is in some small degree qualified to judge what droving 
]iard8hii)8 must have been to those pioneer drovers. 

From 1904 the route from the Victoria has been via Mnrranji to Newcnstlc 
• ’Waters, and the line of trek is marked by many graves on the rt)a!lHi(le—those who 
have fallen out on the march from malaria and berri-berri. Remote uas the chance 
ior one that seriously fell ill on this stage. The drover, often short handed, had to 
proceed on with the cattle, and there were many lonely deaths, with only the 
omnipresent willy-wagtail to twitter a requiem. 

That some of the droving trips of more recent years were no picnic, 1 recall the 
overlanding of 2,000 odd bullocks from Lissadell in 1905, in charge of Walter Rose. 
This was a very dry year, and the Tableland route impassable. Rose, taking the 
old established coastal track towards the Katherine, found his progress beyond the 
Roper stayed, and yards were built to hold the bullocks. Then disease broke out 
in them, which necessitated letting them go and riding the tracks, the cattle attempting 
to go back west. Rose then journeyed down to Newcastle Waters for nearly 200 inUes 
to find impassable dry stages further south and east. This indomitable drover again 
headed for the coastal route, and when near Macarthur River Station left the track 
and went sheer bush towards Westmoreland. So rough was the going on this cross¬ 
country stage that the plant dray was abandoned, and is likely to be there to this 
day, or what the white ants, bush fires, and brother * ‘ jacky'' have left of it. Three 
men died in this party, and for hardship and distance this trip is well in the front 
during the last quarter of a century of droving. Some uf these cattle travelled right 
into Bellevue, the late Lumley Hill’s beautiful station near Brisbane. 

The first drovers to lift cattle from the western ranches to the east went out in 
1903, and the following year Jumbo’’ Smith and Blake Miller lifted Victorias, 
also Stave lewis, John mvk Skuthorpe, and Charles Philloi came in with Wave Hills. 
AH ^ these mnbs comprised frdm 1,000 to 1,500 bullocks, and this was the opening of 
the'Wt^e.rpitte via ^funranji* 

pastoral piohemv Hke Dr* Bnowns and C. B* Fi^er lost an 
iinmimiee amdnnf territory ventures, and those that have followed 

oit their enterprises. industry in the North is still 
srtnally oh its and that haag^on belt and watt ior aomethi^ 
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HOW THE THOROUHQBRED HORSE CAME.* 

W ITH England rests the proud aeMevement of having given the Thoroughbred 
horse to all the civilised nations ot the globe. Nevertheless, the horses upon, 
whom have been bestowed the title “Thoroughbred^’ can in nowise be reckoned 
indigenous to the soil of Britain, being, so to say, a manufactured article. The word 
Thoroughbred only came into use after the introduction of Eastern bloo<l into 
England, and was alone given as a title of distinction to the progeny of the Royal 
mares imported by CTliarlea II., and other mares of imrely Eastern blood, and their 
descendants, begotten by Eastern sires and their descendants, whether imported from 
Arabia, Barbary, Ti^rkey, or Persia. 

Early Sires Imported. 

Thanks to the love of horses inherent to many of the great nobles and wealthy 
commoners of England, they commenced to improve the native breed by the introduc¬ 
tion of Eastern blood as early as the reign of King James the First, who set them 
the e.xample by giving Mr. Markham, a merchant trading to the Levant, oOO guineas 
for an Arabian, described by the Duke of Newcastle as “a small bay horse of not 
very good 8ha])e”; and ns there is no account of any of his progeny having distin¬ 
guished themselves he could have done the State but little service. 

The two next Eastern sires of note brought into England were the Hclmsley Turk 
and Sir Thomas (Iresley's bay Arabian. The former, who was imported by "Henry 
Villiers, the great Puke of Iluckiiiglmm, had a most distinguished career at the stud, 
being the sire of Mr. Place’s Bustler (a name to be found in all the best old pedi¬ 
grees), and Mr. Cooke’s Vixen, who w*as out of the Barb mar* who bred Bodworth, 
the first Anglo Barb foaled in England. 

Gresley’s bay Arabian, who was brought into England a year or two later than 
the Helrasley Turk, was put to the latter’s daughter Vixen, with the result of getting 
the Old (Jiild mare, the great-grand-dam of Mr. Ileneage’s Silvertail, v/ho bred 
Careless (winner of twenty races) and Fearnought (uinner of ftv(‘ races) to Regulus; 
wiiile she also bred Warren’s Hportsman (winner of seven races) to Cade, when. 
Pot-H-os and all the grand horses descended from that equine celebrity. 

Some Turks went to England. 

During the reign of the unhap]>y ( harles T., from 1625 to 1649, there is no account 
of any Eastern sires of note being brought into England beyond the D’Arcy White 
Turk and the D’Arcy Yellow Turk; but \>hen Oliver Oomwcll ruled the realm under- 
the title of Lord Protector, General Fairfax imported the Morocco Barb, maternal 
ancestor of Besto, while his studmaster (the same Mr. Place as owned Bustler) 
imported the White Turk, subsequently known as ‘ ‘ Place’s White Turk, ’ ’ who did 
the State no little service, and was a great help towards laying the foundation of the 
British stud by getting Mr. tV(»ft’s Commoner and Wormwood, while he was also the 
maternal great-grandsive of Cartouch, Grey Rjinisden, and Windham, all horses of very 
high form. 

Soon after the K<»storation, with Charles II. on the throne, both breeding and 
horse-racing received an impetus from the Merry Monarch's love of sport as well as* 
of fine horses. He caused the Barb mare in foal with Dodsworth mentioned above to 
be imported, and also a number of Arabian and Barb mares, on w'hom the title of 
“Royal mares” was bestowed, but his Master of the Horst', Mr. Fenwick, failed to 
obtain any Ea.stern sire of note for his Royal master. 

In the reign of James II., however, there was brought into England by the Duke 
of Berwick from the siege of Buda (.1686) a sire destined to hold a-very high place 
as one of the best early progenitors of the Thoroughbred horse—^viz., the Stradling 
Turk, who, having been purchased from the Duke by Mr. Lister, a gentleman resident 
in Lincolnshire, became, under the name of the Lister Turk, a famous stallion in that 
county, where he begat Snake, Coney skins, Piping Peg, and the dam of the Bolton 
Sw'eepstakes. 

These were all celebrated horses from whom the blood of the Lister Turk has* 
come down to the horses of the present day; and as no fewer than five strains of this 
famous Turk were to be found in Eclipse, it would make a rather long sum in addition 
to tell how many strains of the blood of this Buda warrior are to be found, say, in 
Hr. Jinks’s pedigree chart. 

This fact surely tells us that the whole credit of the fine horses now comprising 
the British breed must not be given to the Parley Arabian, the Godolphin Arabian, or 
the Byerly Turk, an Idea entertained by many who have only curtly glanced through- 
the pages of the Stud Book« ^ _^ 

*FVom t¥e“ * ^ Lh e - 
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Jameses 8m*ci*ssor, Williiiui of Orange, had but little time from his wars to give 
to either breeding or racing, and yet two very notable horses of Eastern blood were 
brought into England in his reign—vias., the Byerly Turk and the Black Barb Chilaby. 
The former, like the Lister Turk, was another ** warrior, ’ ^ called after his owner, 
Captain Byerly, whose charger he was at the battle of the Boyne, which sealed the fate 
-of the Btuart dynasty; and Chilaby was imported by King William himself, as was 
also the Barb mare Slugey, in foal to him with Greyhound, who, altliough foaled in 
England, was a full-bred Barb. 

The blood of the Byerly Turk comes down to our time chiefly through his sons 
Basto and Jigg, sire of Partner, and through the latter’s grandson Herod; while the 
blood of Greyhound, although he got several fleet runners, was subsequently known 
-only through Lord Halifax’s Sampson, whose dam was a Curwen Barb mare, and 
must not be confounded with Sampson, the son of Blaze, who was sire of Engineer 
and Bay Malton, who were the early progenitors of several of the great horses. 

Torkshire's Good Work. 

It was early in the reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714) the arrival of the Oavley 
Arabian in Yorkshire (where the Leeds Arabian had been located a year or two 
previously) occasioned extraordinary rivalry among the noble and wealthy fannlies 
resident in the three Ridings for the possession of Eastern blood; and as this not only 
increased as time went on, hut extended to other ])arts of the kingdonj, a great 
imiwovement took place in our breed of horses. During the, first three decaues ot that 
-century a number of the following Eastern sires were brought into England, and 
located in different parts of the country, while the others were imported later, viz.:— 

Arabians. —Aleoek, Bethell, Basset, Bell *s, Bloody Buttocks, Bloody-shouldered 
horse, Conyers, Chesterfield, Cullen, Coonibe, Curwen’s chestnut, (Vi)ru8, Damascus, 
Devonshire, Darlcy, Fletcher, Godolphin, Gibson, Harpnr, Hampton (^nirt, Honeywood, 
Hill, Johnson’s, Leeds, Lexington, Somerset, Button, Lonsdsile, Lord Brook’s, Kir W. 
Morgan’s, Neweombe, Newton, Northumberlatffi, Oglethorjje, Oxford Bloody- 
shouldered horse, Panton’s, Portland, Pulleiue, Richards, Stanyon, Sannach, Kedley, 
Wildrington, Thompson’s Grey, Wilson’s, Wilkinson, Woodstock, and Wynn. 

Barbs. —Cole, Compton, Crai>ple, Croft’s Bay, Curwen’s Bay, Curwen’s Gay 
•Moriwco, Hutton’s Bay, Hutton’s Grey, King William’s Black, Lowther Bay, Lowther 
White-legged, Rider Chestnut, Rutland Bl.'ick, Baint V^ictor, South, Tholonse, Taffolet, 
Vernon, and Wolseley, 

Turks. —Akastor, Belgrade, Brownlow, Budlington, Byerly, Crawford, Ely, 
Faulkner Grey, Sir E. Hale’s, Heddemess, Lambert, Lister, Newcastle, Orford, Btam- 
fordj Strickland, Selaby, Shaftesbury, Turk (sire of Fltinderkin), Wastell, and 
Williamson. 

Others. —Duke of Rutland’s Persian, Kir T. Gascoigneforeign horse, and Sir 
Wra. Goriiig’s foreign horse. 

How they Mixed. 

Every one of these Eastern sires “did the State some service,” but the blood of 
the Darley Arabian, the Godolphin Arabian, the Leeds Arabian, the Oglethorpe 
Arabian, Curwen’s Buy Barb, the Bt. Victor Barb, the Compton Barb, the Lowther 
Bay Barb, the Taffolet Barb, the Akaster Turk, the Byerly Turk, and the Lister Turk 
i.s to be found in greater quantities in the i)edigree8 of the present day than that of 
their compeers. Nevertheless, there is no room to doubt it was owing to the crossing 
and recrossing of the whole of the foregoing Eastern sires, and the thorough amalga¬ 
mation of their blood, tha^t has given to Great Britain the finest breed of light horses 
in the world, and the descendants of whom are now to be found distingaiyhiug 
themselves on tlie raceewiurse in every part of the glol>e. 


TME jovmnal a gmeat miE. 

A Mount Eox farmer writcM, Xat July, 19i9:—**Tho Journal U a 
great to us, gs it contains the right information for the man on the 
farm. Burs is., a mia^ farm. I wish Deparimeni e^ery success. ** 

.. . 
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RURAL LIFE IN OTHER LAND8-4II. 

By tlie EBITOH.* 

We endcil our last talk uitli some reference to tlie new levels of land utilisation 
in French agriculture during and inunediately after the World War. We will now 
go on to consi^ler some points in relation to sije of farms, to type of farming, 
.and later offer some more or less suggestive infornmtion on the j)OS8ibilitie8 of 
increasing our trade Avith France. Small properties have been the rule in France 
for centuries. The division of the land into very small holdings dates back to the 
•enfranchisement of ;the country people some hundreds of years ago. It is a fairly 
<*ommon belief, or at least I have found it so, that the system of subdivision of 
farming lands into very small areas is a relic <»f the Napoleonic regime, but as a 
matter of fact, tven under the feudal system, small holdings were farmed, and 
since th.'tf time the subrlivision .of land has continued. From time to time there 
ihas also been a counteracting movement, and great holdings such as <h*own lands 
find the estates of the nobility have been consolidated. 

.Areas and Tenure of French Farms. 

To some extent, even in Austnilia we see evidence of this sort of reaction, 
Avhere land that was originally cut up into small areas has become gradually jairt 
and j)arcel of large estates under various forms of tenure. 

At the time of the KeA'ohitioii of 1790, there were aboi:t 4,00(),i)(i() landowners 
in France, of whom the greater proportion, perhaps SO j)er cent., v('re small farmers 
who uwmed somethiag like 10 j>er cent, of the land. After the Kevolution large 
holdings were split uj) and divided among landless farm lal oiirtrs and holders ot 
small areas little larger than Avhat we would call allotments. From then on the 
luiiiiber of peasant proprietors continued to increase until about forty years ago the 
rural holdings ranged in area from less than an acre nj) to, in rare cases, 80 im» 
hundreds of acres, and averaging a little more than 10 acres eac.i. A vast number 
•of holdings were less than 25 acres in siie. 

To-day, it often hap])ens that several of these small holdings belonging to one 
•owner are scattered round in different localities in ditfevent directions at different 
distances from the villages in Avhich a vast majority of farmers live. And that ig a 
peculiarity of French rural life, and nowhere else in my knocking about have I seen 
such a development of tins eommnnal or community instinct. The village with its 
Mairie or Town Mall, its ^tuireh and its Chateau is in most l)ei)artmeiits the centra of 
.eoinmunity life. The people live in the villages and go backw^ards and forwards to 
th ir tarms. There is less of that individualism that is such a marked characteristic 
•of British .peoj)le and other races of Northern Kurope. Implements, machinery, and 
even draught horses are often community-ownecl on a co-operative l>asis. All the 
same, nothing Avill j)art the French peasant from personal ownership of his land, no 
matter how small the area may be. 

Pride of Ownership. 

The great ambition of the rural A\orker in France, if he is not already a 
proprietor, is to own a bit of land. 1 also noticed this characteristic, this love of 
the land, very markedly evident in other Kuropeaii countries, and if their i>eoi)le are 
•ever induced to migrate they carry this characteristic with them. 

L remember once meeting a Swede, a new chum, in a country district in 
<Jueensland. He was slaving like a working bullock on double overtime on a bit 
of the hungriest, gravelly, ridgey, gum-topped box and spotted-gum country I have 
•ever seen, and trying to make a farm out of it. Talking to him on his pTosiiects, 
in bis eyes one saw the pride of ownership, a pride that one was afterw^ards to see 
reflected even more brightly in tin? eyes of the small farmers of France and other 
Continental countries. He told me, and he Avas only a young man then, that Avhen 
he left his homeland—Sweden—his one idea Avas to come to Australia where he 
might realise his life-long dream of owning ten acres, ten cova’w, and becoming a .l.V. 
like his former employer in the old land. Out of the timber on his land he had 
hewn one of the neatest of slab houses—^lie Avas a sort of a Tommy Gorman with the 
broad axe—^and all the fencing and other stnietures on his block, were put into the 
ground to stand up and stay there. 


In a Radio Lectui^tte through 4QG. 
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1 ventured to »uji?g68t that on the country 1 m? had selected there was little 
likelihood of his ever achieving his very. modest ambition. Many mouths later I 
met ij**' again with all his belongings piled on a German wagon with a well-w'ora 
single furrowed plough and set of harrows in tow l>ehind the outfit. Those ami 
two poorly-conditioned horses comprised all his worldly belongings. He had been 
compelled to abandon his hungry holding. 

‘*By yove, Yack,he told me, “Ah baint boat ^xt, no by gum! Dot vanri 
of mine—vot you call it?—vouldn't give bandicoot tucker mit. You reineml>er dat 
' Oder vafm, Yack, dad vas not von bit goot. De Devil he yump mit me and run 
mit me round der stomp. T chase him altogether alretty. But den 1 find dat all de 
time ho chasin^ me. Dot varm keep me poor and d? Devil he keep me ver^ mooch 
poorer, altogether yet so soon, but this time I vill yolly veil vin. ^ ^ 

It was a new district, and forfeiting the oue selection ho had drawn anotlu r— 
as sweet a bit of alluvial river flat, backed by a wall of vine scrub that would 
fire the fancy of any farmer—and had just arrived on the new block. Though late 
in the afternoon, he unyoked, watercnl and fed his horses, yoked them up again 
to the plough and started in on a small stretch of clean, open country and kept 
going turning over the furrows while daylight lastefl. Fired with the pride of 
ownershi}) he eventually made that farm one of the best’ in the whole of that rich 
distrkt. He more than realised his ambition, and when I saw him last he wa» 
milking, not ten, but a hundred cows, was chairman of the local butter factory,, 
chairman of the shire, and a J.F. His energy, his love for his land, and his jiride 
in its ownership were typical of the hardworking jH*abant proptietorg of Europe, 
Queensland could do with many more like him. 

Love of the Land. 

The small farmers in France cling like a bank to a security in the possession 
of their land. The characteristics and producing cai acity of each tiny field are 
known and family traditions have been built ,up as to methods of ciiltivatioii and. 
caring for these little patches of country, the boundari(‘H of which are often marked 
only by small white corner stones, suggestive of surveyor’s px^gs, and one straight 
separating furrow. 

Naturally in these older countries habits, customs, and practices change very 
slowly, and in a French village, especially on market dsiys, one can easily imagine 
oneself back in the Middle Ages. 

Changes in ownership are not very frequent as in new" country like Qiieeiisland. 
All the traditions of the countryside are rooted in th.e soil, and holdings remain 
in the one family for generations. 

Changes in Ownership. 

It has been said that the subdivision of fanning country became more frequent 
during the wrar, but it is probable that these reported changes were more “on paper 
than real. Many cash-and-share renters had purchased, it v/as said, the lands they 
had previously cultivated because, in general, the price for agricultural products^ 
had increased more rapidly than had land values. But it is more probable that large 
holdings were purchased by merchants and manufacturers who had made large 
profits during the war than that these properties passed into the hands of peasants. 
The depreciation of the franc also rendered it possible for foreigners to acquire 
land more easily than natives of the same class, and a VQry considerable number of 
immigrants from other countries have settled on the soil of France. 

There has been no sudden change in the system of land tenure comparable with 
the splitting up of the large estates of BuSsiu and Boumania, and if mure land has 
passed into the hands of the peasants since the war the movement has been a 
continuance of the tendency that has been in operation for more than a century. 

France is a land of small farms well tilled^. This fact goes a long way towards 
explaining how a country about onc'lourt^nth of the sine of Australia is al^e to 
grow enough food to supply nearly all the requirements of a population nearly 
eight times ns great. 

talking of food supplies, before the wqr Frattso was .practically self* 

' ^Klng with vegard to meat supplies. It is ^timated that f^ieigo sources furnished 
tho;total ooumi^ption^ 'fhW;W«'A'degci¥fiicy in.'-^k" and pork 
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products and in mutton. The latter was largely made up by the impontation of 
sheep from the Froncli colony of Algeria. There was an exportable surplus of beef 
and cattle. During the war the import duties were removed and very large q^ntitics 
of meat, especially iK'ef, were imported by the Oovonmient for the army. After the 
war, as was to be exivected, these large shipments declined. Some years later, 
however, the trend of imports took an upward turn and the quantities imported 
since have been steadily increasing. Through the necessity of eating importt*d 
frozen meat during the war, many people lost their prejudice against it and now 
continue to consume large quantities of this class of food. 

Workers are pow so much better paid relatively that they can afford a much 
greater proportion of meat in their diet. This increased use of frozen meats is in 
common with an inireased consumption of such meats in western Euro])ean countries. 
Before the war England took move than four-fifths of the world's chilled and frozen 
meat exports. With the continental markets becoming more important, the propor¬ 
tion of this type of meat taken by England Avas reduced to only two-thirds of the 
world’s exports, the remainder being absorbed largely by continental Eiiropeau 
markets. France, since 1014, has usually been the moat important continental 
imj)orter of such meats, a fact of which possibly we in Australia might take 
more notice. 

Possibilities of Business for Australia. 

('oming to general conclusions from our very sketchy stu ly of rural economic 
<^onditions in France, one has naturally* had an idea of suggesting ti'e possibilities 
of France as a market for Au.stralia. 

The tremendous losses of man iJovver, the de^dnu•tion of property, and the 
devastation of the soil itself have taxed the recu]>erative powers ot France to the 
utmost. Vet during the interval of the comparativedy few years since the armistice 
France has, unaided, practically completed the restoration of the t(*n devastated 
Departments. Hundreds of thoiKsaiids of ffirnis and dwellings have been re-equipi»ed, 
and since 1923 industrial and commercial activity have given steady employment to 
all available labourers, and hundreds of thousands of workers have been recruited 
from neighlKJuriiig countries. 

Employment at good wages has rendered possible the establishment of a higher 
standard of living in urban and industrial centres than has ever been before cnjoyefl 
among the masses of the French jteojde. More Avheat and more meat are in demand 
as Avell as better clothing and more luxuries. This fact is of great interest to the« 
farmers of Australia, as is also the fact that more cereals are being consumed on 
farms, thus keeping from the markets certain supplies of food that now must be 
imported from abroad. 

Before the World War agriculture aa’hs steadily losing its position of pre¬ 
dominance in the national economic life of France. Field-crop production had been 
on the decline more than tAvo decades and the country lands had been sloAvIy going 
to grass. Live stock numbers had not increased proportionately to the greater 
available home-grown and imported forage and fodder supplies, but the liA'e weights 
and quality of animals and the yield of milk had increased. The sale of liA^e stock 
and animal products formed more than 70 per cent, of the farmer’s income. France 
was practically independent of outside sources of meat supply, and had become au 
exporter of dairy jrroducts. 

This situation Avas reached, as I have said in a previous talk, as the result of 
series of adjustments to changes that had occurred in world agriculture. The Avorld 
market becnine flooded with American cotton, and Australian wool, and the French 
farmer abandoned flax, hemp, and a\ooI production and turned his attention to meat. 
Noav the world market is being-flooded Avith frozen meat, and the farmers of France 
are turning more and more to dairying. 

The per capita consumption of meat, butter, milk, and wheat is increasing. 
France cannot meet the demand for increased snyiplies of animal products without 
abandoning still further the area under grain Avhich, under the wasteful system of 
scattered land holdings, cannot be economically jiToduced in competition with the 
broad acres and pOAA^er farming of the newer countries like Australia. The possi¬ 
bilities Ot the French market, for our frozen and canned products particularly, is, in 
my ppinion, well worthy of our attention, 
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CARE OF THE CAR. 

THE weekly overhaul.* 

Once havinji; pnreluised the new car and got it safely home, the question naturally 
arises: How much care and attention is necessary when the vehicle is in frequent use, 
and what are the most important jobs which should be done, say, once a week, in order 
to maintain its efficiency! Various owners have various systems, but all no doubt 
agree that the most important jobs are those which centre in lubrication. 

Follow the Oiling Chart. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that the oiling chart which is issued, or should be 
issued, with every instruction book is one of the most important documents which 
Pomes into the hands of the new’ owmer-driver, and he should study it until he is 
familiar with every ]»oint on the ct^r which needs attention: He should also know 
lioxy often each one requires it. 

To carry out the programme which is here suggested, at least two hours will be 
required, but as such tasks should devolve into labours of lovo they should not be 
looked upon as waste of time, and often the stipulated j)eriod is exceeded in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, which is all to the good. 

The Engine. 

The first consideration should be the engine, and of prime impovtaneo is the level 
of the oil in the sump. It is preferable to ascertain this level after the engine has 
been running for a few minutes, rather than to withdraw* the di]>por rod when the oil is 
quite cold. In any case, it is not sufficient merely to witlidraw the dipper rod, as the 
reading thus obtained may be erroneous owing to the influence of capillary attraction, 
which causes the oil level to show’ slightly higlier on the rod than it actually is in the 
crankcase. The correct procedure is to wipe the rod quite clean and then take the 
reading. 

On no account should the gauze filter be removed when a iding fresh oil. On a 
cold morning it may mean that the' lubricant will take some time to pass through the 
filter, but patience must be exorcised, as it is essential that all impurities should be 
separated and trapped before the liquid enters the sump. 

It is a mistake to oil a magneto or dyrnamo once a week. Actually these instru¬ 
ments require very little lubrication, and at fairly long intervals, but there is no harm 
in applying the spout of the oilcan to such parts as the throttle controls and advance 
and retard mechanism. It is a good plan also to inject oil on to the starting handle 
shaft bearing as the ingress or dust or dirt at this jioint fre<|uently accounts for what 
is regarded as a stiff engine. 

Whilst the engine is still exposed, the ojierator should make sure that the liigh- 
tension lead terminals, both on the magneto and plugs, are quite secure, and he should 
also examine the joint made by each plug with the cylinder head in order to make sure 
that there is no leakage which is leading to a loss of conipTession. 

Should there be signs of partly burnt oil or oil bubbles round the joint, the plug 
must be tightened up slightly. Before replacing the engine bonnet make sure that the 
earth lead from the magneto is quite clear of metal parts, and especially those which 
W’arm up wdien the engine is running. 

The w’riter invariably turns his attention next to steering connections. Kven the 
shortest run over wet roads demonstrates the fact that these parts receive far more 
than their fair share of mud and w’ater whi<*h is thrown up by the front w heels, and 
the objef't of lubricating the yoke ends and pivot pins weekly should be not only to 
provide the essential film of grease, but to force out grit and water w hich may be 
working their way in. 

The Front Axle. 

Although it entails slightly more trouble, it is an excellent plan to jack up the 
front axle before commencing operations, so that both road wheels are clear of the 
ground. Each wheel in turn can be spun round so as to make sure that it is running 
freely, whilst there is the additional benefit that the loads on the steering pivot pins 
will be reversed, permitting lubricant to ooze freely over surfaces which normally are 
tightly pressed together. 

V Bu^g the week^ overhauls, which take place within the first few months of the 
life of a car, it ia desirable to force through each bearing at least one complete 
greaiejsfujl of lubricant, and if an assistant can be obtained ne will lightly swing the 
steering wheel from one side to the other, whilst the first operator screws down each 

, Vf .'♦•^Farmer‘and Settler.^’ 
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No medicine chest ■ 

is complete without 

- -f 


HEENZO. 


the wonderful money-saving 
family medicine for banishing 

COUGHS 

COLDS, CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, 

AND INFLUENZA 


saves £*s. 


Money cannot buy a better and more 
economical medicine for banishing 
chest and throat ailments than the 
money-saving cough and influenza Ur. Uarreiy-Ci^m. 
mixture so easily made by adding a two-shilling bottle of 
concentrated Heenzo to sweetened water. By doing this you- 
have a family supply, equal in quantity, and superior in quality* 
to eight ordinary-sized bottles of the usual ready-made-up 
cough mixtures that would cost up to £1. 

Ur, UUSBA Y-01BBE8, the vitU-known Composer, writes I am more 
than delighted with the speedy way Heenzo soothe my throat, eased the chest, and 
banished a very heavy cold that had troubled me for some weeks, Now I am never 
without a supply of Heenzo in my medicine dtest." 

HEENZO should be used in every hom^ 


Costs 2j 
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m E^HY mop 


matter how hard the job, 
just watch how well your 
tractor behaves when you feed 
it VOCO power , . , From thei 
start, you’ll get a quicker swittdi- 
over, a steady flow of knock-^ 
proof power .... VOCO bums 
evenly, steadily, completely ... 
that means no power* was ting 
** ping-pings,” no sooty plugs .... 
it means longer life for oil and 
chains more work per gallon. 


VOCO 


\ \ I / 

POWER 


VAGUiJM OIL company PTY. LTD. 
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greaser in turn. In tins way the free circulation of the grease will be facilitated. 
J^eedless to say, if it has been decided to wash down the car, .this should be done before 
the greasing is started. 

The front axle should now be lowered again, and a choice of two methods of 
examining and lubricating the transmission presents itself. There is really only one 
main point which requires grease once a week, this being the clutch withdrawal 
mechanism, and the writer has found that it is almost as simple, and far quicker, to 
lie at full length under the car to do the job rather than to remove the floorboards. 

Before passing to the rear of the car, it is a good plan to oil the change-speed 
gate, but, again, if unit construction with central control is adopted, the gearbox will 
look after itself. When the final drive is by an enclosed propeller shaft, the tubular 
casing taking the t^que, the layout will require no attention, but if the shaft is of 
the open type, a triangular or other form of torque member being fitted, its anchorage 
to the chassis at the forward end may, and probably will, require periodical lubrication. 

The Back Axle* 

In so far as the back axle is concerned, the main points which must be watched 
are the brake-cam spindles. As a general rule, screw-down greasers are provided, but 
these very soon become coated w ith mud and are liable to be overlooked. Usually they 
are in a rather inaccessible position, but this should make the owner-driver all the 
more careful to see that they receive their }»roper quota of grease. 


THE FARM TRACTOR. 

BATTERY OPERATIONS. 

By E. T. BBOWN.» . 

It is commonly thought that the object of a battery is to store electricity. This is 
only true to a certain extent. The electrical energy that is passed into it when it is 
charged is converted into chemical energy. Chemical energy is reconverted into 
electrical energy when the current is tapped—that is, when it is being discharged. 
The active materials in this type of !)atb'ry are load oxide and spongy lead. The 
former is on the positive plates; the latter on the negative plates. These materials 
are lield in suitaldo grids and immersed in a solution of pure sulphuric acid and 
distilled w^ater. This acid solution, termed tbe electrolyte, consists normally of one 
part of acid to three or four parts of water. The plate grids are made with lugs to 
which the terminals are attached. The plates are contained in a sealed vessel. 

The action that takes place can best be described by starting with a fully charged 
cell or battery. When current is taken therefrom a chemical action takes place. Some 
of the lead oxide on the ))oaitive plates and some of the spongy lead on the negative 
])lates is converted into lead 8uli)hate. This conversion causes water to be formed; 
hence the electrolyte in a discharged battery always has a lower density than that in 
a fully charged accumulator. During the discharge period only a small quantity of 
the lead oxide and the spongy lead is affected—that is, only a small proportion of the 
total quantity of the active materials present is involved in the change, "i^en the 
battery is being charged, either from the dynamo in the case of a motor-car electric 
lighting and starting set, or from an outside source in the case of a battery used for 
driving the vehicle, the current is sent through in the reverse direction—^namely, from 
the positive to the negative plates. The lead sulphate that was formed during the 
discharge is converted into lead oxide on the positive plates and into spongy lead on 
the negative ones. The density of the acid solution rises, since charging implies that 
the water formed during discharging is again converted into sulphuric acid. 

Charging tha Ughtlng Battery. 

When a farm tractor is fitted with an electric lighting set a dynamo is also 
installed. This form of electric generator is situated on a convenient part of the 
engine, and driven by a belt or chain from the valve and ignition gearing. The 
dynamo need not be described at’ this stage, but it may be mentioned that a device 
known as a cut out is incorporated, this breaking the circuit from the dynamo to the 
battery until such time as the current generated by the former possesses ft higher 
Toltage than the current stored in the battery. Were this device not employed the 
battery would discharge itself into the dynamo. The dynamo should be switched on 
to charge the tractor battery for an hour every day the machine is in use and at all 
times when the lamps are illuminated. This generally serves to keep the battery fully 
charged, unless the outfit be used solely at night, when occasionally the battery mny 
have to be charged from an outside source. 


*In the * * Farmer and Settler. ’' 



PhaiJO,: of Public Inctruction.] 

PiiATEj 71. —Travelling Manual Training School—Leatherii^rk Class. 

In Queensland, wherever possible, technical education is brought within reach of the country lad. This is an 
interior of a “ School on Wheels.” The wide service of the^ scheme can be appreciated i<dien it is remembered th^t 
Queensland, with a population of fewer than a niillion people, has nearly 6,000 miles of railway. 
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In the /centres of the nmre closely settled districts Rural Schools have been established in Queensland, and in these 
the mechanical aptitude of the young Queenslander is practically encouraged; and he learns the value of organised 
work as well as the elements of arts and crafts. 
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pro FARMCftr MHOOL AT QATTON. 


ADDIIE88 BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

S UBJOINED is a brief summary of an address delivered by Mr. Ernest Baynes. 

president of the Hoyal National Agrienltural and Industrial Association or 
Queensland, to members of the 1929 School of Instruction for Fig Farmers at the 
Queensland Agricultural High School and College, Oatton, and which contains many 
points of interest. Mr. Baynes returned recently from a tour to South Africa and 
New Zealand, and the student farmers were given the benefit of his close observations 
of agricultural conditions and practice in those countries. His address was greatly 
a;ppreeiated. Summaries of other interesting lectures delivered at the same school 
will appear in the September issue. 

TBa Royal National Association. 


The Boyal National Association is intensely interested in the work of Queens¬ 
land pig raisers who are establishing high standards in their impdrtant industry. 
The schedule of the Brisbane Show has set out the practical way in which the 
Association is assisting the pig breeders of the State, and inucli more is being done 
than that sf'hedule indicates. New and commodious pavilions have been erected for 
housing this yearns exhibits, and all necessary conveniences had been provided. In 
addition^ sound educational work is being carried on in eo-operarion with the 
Department of Agriculture and Stock and flie Agricultural College in the course of 
the year. The value of this activity may be appraised by studying the pork products 
section of this year ^s display in the Live Stock and Meat Industry Hall at the Bris¬ 
bane Exhibition, which Will provide a striking object lesson of the value of eliminating 
all waste and the utilisation of every by-product. 



Platb 73.— The 1929 Pio ScHooi. at Oatton CoLXifiOE. 


A yard lecture by Mr. A. J. Mackenzie, Instructor in Animal Husbandry, discusripg 
the merits of various types of Berkshites used in the College Stud for stt^-bre^pmg 
purposes. 


The Ck>iuitiT*A ONt to the Nattoiu 

Usually country people look tp cities to supply' the great eitisens, thinking they 
are the product of the great Public Schools and Universities, but they are far from 
ri^t. The great doers of Britain came from small towns and villages; Cromwell 
came from Huntingdon, Darwin from Shrewsbury, Nelson from a village; so did 
Cecil Rhodes, Hastings, and Clive. That fact was mentiened to show thfit: residents 
of the country are hot out of things. 

Our idea a good citizen Is one whose life has made i 
kindlier and happier-^ne who has in some way raised the 
whb hm Mb himm race au^ i 

Oeeii Ijhodcs^ idea of a scholar whs a manly, efiScIeiit, and athletic mhn, a< man 
cut ent to ^ a leader of men, and with courage to take up national affairs. 

Ik Africa last y^r, the )€»cturer found evidchees of Bhodenk great 

he went. He was far from a saint, but^et a great man who 
he saw-rimt*this wah man's and h^ed and wished 

'•fhem-,i^';tf|b‘'#|^r'plae€--4ience the, Nhod^ ■ ‘ 


►there wealthier, nobler, 
s^ndard of quality of 
uman values, > 
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On the youn^j men of to-day rests the future of this great Cununonwealth, and 
ii they did not want to be left behind in the world eom'petition they must strain 
every nerve to bceoine efficient; and remember—nothing but the best is good enoiigli. 

The Best Is only Good Enough for Australia. 

A few years ago, when opening the Townsville Sho(v, the lectur(*r had stressed the 
necessity of the young men of this country eliminating from their vocabulary the 
words **good enough,^’ and, (jo-incidentally, about a month after, the then Govern(»r- 
(icneral, Lord Forster, when opening the Brisbane Show, made the same remarks. 
No doubt, he also had noted a. tendency among Australians to let things rip. ^J'Uero 
is no such thing as good enough, and if we wish and hope to retain a place in the 
world's markets we a^st remember nothiivgJiiitAhc best is goodjmongh for Australia 
and Australians. Tlii slap dash idea or good enough is rather tempting, for it means 
travelling along the lines of least resistance, but that is only a slipxiery track for 
weaklings. The farmers of the countries of the old world, who have not the good 
fortune to be in such an easy country in which to live as Australia, have made the 
standard of their products very high. As an example, the Danes set the standard 
for butter on the highest level, and when that level was threatened by New Zeal and 
and Australia they set about improving their methods. There was no*‘good enough’’ 
for them. Boiled down, the best simply means efficiency, and it does not matter 
whether it is butter, bacon, Hour, or meat; nothing but the best will do. 

Conditions in South Africa. 

In South Afriea, the lecturer obs^'rved, the Freisian cattle are the most popul.-ir, 
and by concentrating on the breed the dairymen there had raised it to a very high 
level, and were actually sending large drafts of x)ed’gree stock to England alid the 
Continent, and making it pay. Country life there is far harder; for every one pest 
we have, they have ten, and they get Vlroughts also. Africa is not as good as it looks. 
Avhile Australia is better than it looks. But it has obe great advantage over Aus¬ 
tralia—Capetown is only seventeen days from London; but in spite of that advantage 
farmers in South Afriea, srieaking generally, have a very poor time, and if it wore 
not for coloured labour could not live. 

After being in South Africa and studying conditions there, the lecturer sai<l Ik* 
is more convinced than e\er that the ideal of a \A'hite Australia is t/ie right one. 

In South Africa the (lovernment spent largie sums of money on agricultural and 
pastoral edu(‘ation, and has a number of ex.'*elleiit agricultural colleges w’ell equipped 
for research work—wiiich is most necessary >vhen one cohsiders all their animal and 
plant posts. Africa is fortunate in having a great jiumber of rich public-spirited 
men; men though they may live abroad do not forget w'hat they ow^* to South Africa 
and richly endow all sort.s of institutions. 

Cheque Book Farmers.” 

The lecturer met some of these men, they arc called “cdieque book farmers," 
wdio maintain valuable studs of horses, cattle, and sheep; men -who import high price 
stock, irrespective of cost, and distribute the progeny at very moderate prices. These 
men do a great national service. 

The improvement of their beef cattle is a very difficult matter, for the natives— 
Zulus and other pow'erful tribes—arc big cattle owuiers who do not care about 
quality, numbers are wdiat they want. 

Now Zealand's High Standards. 

In New Zealand he found a very different country—a most highly cultivated 
one—country of intensive cultivation where every acre on the farm is made to pay. 
It would be difficult to say what, they carry per acre, but they have got the price 
of land too high, and as holdings are small the sons of the owners are looking 
to Queensland; and with a little useful advertising w© would get quite a number of 
young farmers with some capital to settle ^ Queensland. We do not want any 
more people in the towns, the country is calling for them. 

The lecturer said that he did not know any country where there is a finer public 
Spirit than in New Zealand. Go where you will you will find parks and institutions, 
all either dedicated to the public, or riehly endowed by wealthy men who have done 
well out of the country. They, too, have some excellent Btat© farms, but strangely 
enough no Agrricultural High Schools sunilar to the one at Oatton. 

Coheluding, the lecturer said that, he bdieved the greatest message he could 
leave with his Carers was that .they return to their farms with n strong intention of 
doing biggef afid better work iii the pig-raising business, and while they had to look 
to their own livelihood let them remember the great national value of tlie work in 
vrbieh they tvere engaged. Dei l^eto do that work thoroughly and in accordance 
With the high ideals with which any national service is inspired and guided. 
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Plate 74, 

The Oldest and the Youngest Student at the 1929 Pig Fahmehs’ 
School of Jnhtruction at (Iatton. 

“Mr. E. Hill, of Heaudoscrt, and Maator Arthur Mills, Gilstori Sc4iool Pig Club, NantuiL^o, 



Plate 75.--The 1929 Pig Farmers’ School of Instruction. 

Fanners, Students, and Officials on a visit to the Metropolitan Bacon Factories as 
guests of the Queensland Bacon Curors’ Association. 
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l*j.\Ti2 7<i.- A Yauu LKrTnRK AT THE Pi(; Fakmkhs' School, (Mattox (N)LLT:f;L, 

June, 192H. 

Ii»sl riiclor in 1*1^ KaiHinjj; (Mr. Shelton) is tiiscussinj; tlic tncrils of IIk' L)nr<)C -Jri‘'=i(*v 
sow, used at th(> (’ollogo in crossVH'utHling expeiinicnts. 



Plate 77.—Work is their Hinniv. 

The Staff at the JMggery at (iatton College who assisted in arranging the several' 
<loinonsl rations and whose services wore available throughout I he School term. On tlie 
right is Mr. H. Stwerns, the venerable ** F’ig Man,” who has Ipoketl after tlie College 
l*iggery for many years and has worked under several Principals. 
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OBITUARY. 

THE LATE COMTE GONTRAN DE TOURNOUER. 

Tlio <U'Mtli ocH'iirrtMl in St. Mrirtin’s llospit;;! on the nin’ht of J!Uh JuIn 
of' Oointe (lontvnii Louis do Toiiriiouer, V*. Lift. (Sorh. I*aris), Chevalier of 
A^mcultuiMl Merit, Ofliec r t>’Acaileniie, and Lihrarian of the I)et»artnH*nt 
of A j^rieiiltiin' a ml Stoc'k. 

Alllioiiyli lie ^vlls a notalile Freindiman, (Muniiig I'roiii one of the oldest 
mdile familii's of Hrittany, the lat(‘ Comte d(‘ Tournoiier also ({iialifieil both 
in liis serviee ^vith the Australian inijuMial Knree in the (Ireat War and in 
his |.Ti\ate life in (^ueen«1and to tin* title of a ^‘ood Australian. 

f’liniarily int(*r(*stet! in ajiiienlture lie jiossessed j^reat literary attain¬ 
ments and liis aliility as a linguist—he eould speak (luently e^ery European 
lanj»'imi»(‘ as well as Arabic—aided liim j<reatly lioth in military and civil 
life. His father jsnd tno of his brotliers fell fi»htinj^- for Frama*, each 
winniny lii^ili distinction on tie* batth'field. 

('omte de 'rournom*r was born at Pontivy, I’.rittany, on l!7th Au^^nst 
bSSo. Ib* was eilucated in Paris and graduated in literature at the Sorbuniie 
Pniversity. He was about to enter St. Cyr Military Academy when the 
fortunes of his family suddenly changed and lu* came to Australia to start 
life afri'sh. (loiny on the land la* liecaiiie enya^cd in su^ar »»TowiU {4 and 
pastoral pursuits in the Wide Hay district, f.ater, he joim‘d tin* ('omimm- 
v/ealth Public Service, aft<‘rwards traiisfeirinji to tiie State Ser\ ici*. lie 
was on the staff of the Coverniiunt Saving.s Hank when war broke out in 
Did. Ho enlisted in the Australian Finperial Force for acti\’e s(‘rvic(* over¬ 
seas on I7th August of that year. He embarked with tin* Australian Lij^ht 
Horse and saw s(‘r\ ic(* with that formation ami the Camel (Mips on tin* 
Fastern fronts; and transferred latei to the Fourth Australian Divisional 
Artillery, and with tliat unit he was able to return to his nati\e land as a 
I)ijyg(*r fi^’htiuj;’ in its defence. Invalid<*d back to (Queensland after meri¬ 
torious fM*ld service he was ap]Kiiute<l to the Military (\*nsor Staff in l^ris- 
bane. After tin* Armistice lu* leturiied to the State Sa\ in<^s Hank and on 
the nier^iny of some of the activities of that institution with those of the 
Commonwealth Hank In* remained with the Atlvaiices to Settlers Hoard, and 
in October, U)22, was transferred to the Department of .\^riculture and 
Stock. 

Ill reco^iuition of his seiwices to (b'lieral Pan’s Australian Mission and 
other usefid offices lie was awarded iiy the Fri'iicli (Jo\(*rnm(*nt tlie honour 
of (Jhevalii*r of Afiricultural Merit and Otficier d’Acadomie. Sometime 
]»resident of the Allianee Francais<* in Hrisbane, he \vas afterwards its 
viee-j)atron. 

He was an able contributor to French and other jieriodicals on Aus¬ 
tralian life and a^frimdtiiral and kiiidr(*d subjects. On the lighter side of 
journalism he su])])lied much prosc* and verse, and occasionally tojiical 
cartoons, to the daily and weeklj*’ press, including' the SydiK'v ^‘Hulletin.” 
He was eudoW(*d witli a nimble and versatilo j»en—tlu* ever busy tool of a 
gift of ready ex])resHioii, of racy anecdote, of whimsical and often iiiqnanf 
humour and other attributes of a well stored mind. This happy eombination 





1 Ar(i., (^ri:K\si.AM» .\(iKK'n/n'KAL joi knai.. 



Pl.ATK 7s. 

Thk Late Lomte (jIoxtran i>e Tournoter. 1L l^itl (Sorb.), 
Cliov. Merilo Agric., O.A. 
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of jrifts was iiTiuHual. but bis luamiii^ always sat liglitly upon him. With 
rqual zest lu' browsod in the past and in tin* ))r(*sent; liis mind flittt'd from 
anthjuiiv to ultra modernity, and he was ever ready to enter the lists of 
('urnmt and ejtliemeral eontrovt'rsy. Uthnolo^y was one of liis l;obbi(‘s. 

As a liulitiiiui* sketeh artist lie W’as always in <lemand at yatlieriiiys (»f 
(‘X-A.T.F. men. A memlier of the h*etnrned S.nilors and Soldiers’ Imi)i‘rial 
l.eajJiiK* of Australia lu’ re ndered Jinudi umddrusive s(*r\ ice to old eomradcs 
•—soimdinu' of “ tlu* touj^liest veterans in Normandy,’’ wlio w'ere 
eroeked in the war and to whom l)e‘ was bound by a eommoii link of 
sufferin” and wdiose li\(\s In* sonj^ht to brighten and lif^htim. In tliis ser¬ 
vice he forgot his own ^reat physical disabilities—jeainful lejuracies of hard 
campaiIonian' which liasttned his own untimely and iiGensely resjretted end. 
In his last illiu'ss lu* exliibited reinarkabh* cliei rfulness, fortitude*, ami 
('e)uraj*'t*. A wielow ami small danuhter survive him, and to th(‘m elee*]> 
sympathy is (*xt(*mleel 

At St. .leihn’s ('athedrai, on Alonday, loth »luly, a brief and most 
,im])r(*'^si\'e se*ivice w'as lu‘lel at which an <dd friend, the Kev. 1). Aleirji’an 
.)on(*s, o(lie*iated ami jeaiel a touchinjr tribute* to the late* Uemnt’s characte'r, 
liis j^ifts of mind ami pe*rsonal charm. The* Union .lack and Triceileu- 
elra]ie‘el the caske't amt on it r(ste*el a w’lvath of peippie's. 

That moi’uino the* late* ( emite eie Temrnetue'r wa.s laiel tu rest in e ur eiwn 
war ce*metery at ^Poowonij whe'ie tlie shaelow of the* Gross eif Saeuifie-e* falls 
atinvart tin* Stone of lb me*mbrance' and as e.venin^^ tle*epe‘ns exte'uds across 
the ni<^j»(*rs’ ^raN(.s. 

‘‘He* sleeps as in his eluij-emt ye'’.te*rni^ht, 

With an olel friv*nd in reach em either hand; 

(but has the* jow’e*!, the* e'ourteous semi of him; 

The dust that caseel it lies till wars :ire- elone*.' ’ 

The* He>\. Air. Meiryan .Tones read the* .slm]de and beautiful burial 
service, and the seirrowinjj j^iatherinj; at the f 4 rave*side* included Alajor If. b*. 
(’arter ((kmsular Af>ent feu* Krane*e*), Alessrs. H. (Jrillith Oxle-y (pre*siehmt), 
F. O’Sullivan (se*cre*tary), Lemn Hnrf 3 ;ue*z, R. Heardmore, TT. Tardent, Mrs. 
Uampbe*ll Jlreiwn, Aladame Hochat, anel Mndanie Tarele*nt, re*])r(*sentin.i^ llu* 
Alliane'e* hhancaise; Alessrs. AV. U. Warne (secretary) and W. (,*. Thompson 
(vice-president), representino- the Limbless Seddiers’ .As.socia.tiem; Alajor 11. 
Aladdock and Air. A. Tf(*es, imju'esenting the Brisbane sub-branch of the* 
He*turne*d Sailors and Solditrs’ Imperial J.,eaeu(* of Australia; Air. .1. I!. 
Holliday (se*cre*tary), re]>re*se*ntin^ the* State* Branedi eif the R.S.S.I.L.A.; 
Alessrs. K. Wilson (Assistant Tbider Secretary), (i. Williams, H. Cedlard, 
and H. (J. (‘reifts (Fruit Branch;, II. U. C^hiodlinj^, A. F. Uibson, ('. S. 
(’lyde*sdale, H. S. Hunter, and S. Burchiil (Ajrriciiltural Branch), Lieut. 
.1. F. Re*id ( Fditor eif I’ublieatienis;, Ale*ssrs. R. A'e*itch anel .1. A. We*eldedl 
(Fntomoh),uical Branch;, R. W. Beters ((k)tton Sectiem), (J. R. Batten 
(Agricultural (‘hennist’s Brane-h), R. B. Alorweiod (Blant Batlmleigical 
Branch), H. S. Hiflf and A. Mc(*own (Stock Branch), Al. T^. (‘amerem 
(Hairy Bram*h), R. J. Heildsweirth (Seeds Branch), A. A. Salmon (Accounts 
}Tran<*li), .1. T^. Orr (Re'gistrar of Uo-operative Assoe-iatiems), and .1. Black 
((Commercial Se^'tion), rejuvse'iiting the Department of Agriculture ;nid 
Stoejk; Oolom*l Ray Sfaiile\y ((Tovernmeiit Analyst’s Branch), Dr. .1. V. 
Duliig, Air. T. (A Troedson anel Dr. F. A. von SchnJze (reiuesenting the* 
Intelligence and Tourist Bureau); Air. Arthur Aviiis and Lieut. (1. 
Zuckswe*erdt. 
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^^nSCoerS to Correspondents. 

To Soften Greenhide. 

J.K.II. (Maph'toii) - 

After de liairiny tin* ealf skins in ji solution of lime water, as you lia\e alieady 
done, soak tluati tlioroujrlily in kerosene, and afterwards apply vigorously any 
form of jjirease, provided it <loes not eoiitaiii any salt. 


Stomach Worms in Sheep. 

I'.K.C*. (Dalhy)—Tlie Senior Instrin'tor in Sheep and Wool (Mr. .1. (’arew ) 
a«lvis(‘s as follows: 

Ih'j^ardiujf’ stoina('h woiins in sluu'p, from praetieal ex]»erienee L have found tla* 
arsenic and Mpsom salts very satisfactory, especially when chaiif^ed (wery 
third oi* fourth drench to Idnestone and mustard. I^*aflets on both of these 
<lr(‘Jich(*s havt' heen |ioste«l. Jieshh‘s these I found tluit through drenchiny 
th(‘ same (lock of sheej) year after y<‘ar many sIum'ji take more dosing to 
k(*(‘p them healthy than otluns, conseqimntly individual treatment suyjj^ested 
itself with the result that t'ertaiii shee]> (brecnlinjj;' (*\\(‘s) wer(‘ marktul for 
identitication, and these w(‘r<‘ scle(de<l owin^ to their cimdition iiot imjnaw 
in;^-. With thes(‘ 1 iiK'reasvMl the <low‘, and in some cases 1 dmihled the 
dos(‘ before j»ettiny satisfactory re«iilts, ami 1 am convinced that tlie 
wors(‘ the sheep is from stoma<‘h worm infestation tin* mor<* arsenic they 
will stand, and further, that it tak(*s more to (lisjud the worms, for in 
heavily infested sh(*ep they becoim* anni'inic, showing swelUnjLts under tin' 
.law's. Tlu'v also y(‘t a craving for water and cf>m«*<juently tlu‘ fourth 
stomach where the Stmnffifhis enniorttuf is located contains more Tupiid than 
is usually found in a lu*althy sluH'p. 

The bemdit of chanuin^ to tlu‘ bluestone and miistaial ev(‘ry third or 
fourth dremdi will bi* rellected in the sheep'. Dr. I’lnnies Koss, who ha*' 
been conductiuji e.xperinumts in ('entral <^m*ensland with ('urbou tetrachloride, 
rc’ports that tin* most eti'ective treatment known at the prestnt time f<n 
stomaeh woini iuf<‘station in Australia is tlie use of carbon tetrachloride, 
a driij; which is also of ^nsat value in treating Jivt'r fluke infestation. He 
states that less effe<'tive than this is bluestone (co]»]>er sulphate), but 
this drujr has the a«lvantaj*:e that it is (di(*aj»er, easily admiuistmt'd, and vi‘r\ 
sjile. The object of the nu'dicinal treatment of slu'ejj is md only to (ure 
tlnmi of the (dfect of worm infestation, but secoiidiv, and more im]iortaut 
perhaps, to kill the worms in them so that they can no loiijjm’ ju-inlnce 
t(» contaminale the piistures fiirtlun'. lie further states in ])ractice. 
liowever, this is not practi<'able under Australian conditions: (i.) llecause 
then* is no druj^ known which can be iLjua ran teed to kill evt‘ry worm and 
(ii.) because in many instanc(‘s it is impossible to <lrt*uch all slieep every 
three or four weeks throuj^lumt the s]»riu^’-, summer, and autumn months. 
It is possible, however, to rediUM* losses from W(»rms to a niiuimmn and 
to convert wh;it is unsound country because of worms into payable shecj' 
country. 

Treatnu'ut with carbon tetrachloride is ^ivon in the ibllowin^' doses; — 
Lanth.s, 1 cubic centimetre or 17 flrojis; 

Adult stwep, 2 cubic centimetres t)r lU dro[»s. 

Ovvin;.^ to tin* small size of the dos(* tin* driii* must be ^iveii in 
such a way that none of it is lost. Jt may be admiiiist<'red eouv'euicntlv 
(a) in gelatine cajisules of 1 cc. or i2 cc. si/t*, or (h) mixed with four parts 
of liquid jiai’aflin — makiiij»' a dose of T) vv. ftir lambs and Id cc. for adult 
sheep. 

Beforr ircdlinent. —Mdie sh(‘ep should bi* yarded ovenii^^lit and dosed 
on the follovvinjT morninjr before beiiij*' allowed food and w;it(*r. They may 
be allowed food as soon as they have heim treat(*d with this dru^. When 
administering cajisules it is iH'st to use a small balling- jruu, which cau 
readily he iiiaih' by taking a jdoce of stiff rubbi'r tubiuj; a])proximatelv 
0 in. in l(‘nj>th, with an internal diameter (if S in. A jdiiiif'er of cam* or 
wood should b(‘ smoothed dow'u so that it runs easily in the barrel, and 
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should be suffieiontly loiij? to form a handle on which a guard should be 
dved to allow the plunger to be driven home to J in. from the end of 
tubing. 

The operator stands in front of the sheep, the catcher opens the mouth 
by grasping both upper and lower jaws, the barrel is inserted and pushed 
backwards o^•er the base of the tongue, and the plunger driven home to expel 
capsule. 

Administering the Wlien the liquid is used it should be given 

by means of a metal syringe holding exactly 5 or 10 cc., according to 
vvhether lambs or adults are to be dosed, and fitted with a long slightly 
curved nozrlc. The syringe is filled with the liquid, the nozzle inserted 
over the sheep’s tongue, and the syringe emptied steadily. Owing to the 
fact that carbon tetrachhuude evaporates quickly, only a small quantity at 
a time should be poured from the container into the vessel from which the 
liquid is filled. The ingredients for the coj^per sulphate drench are—^Blue- 
stone, 8 oz.; water, 3 gallons. Hose for adult sheep, 2 fluid oz.; for 2- 
tooths, 1^ fluid oz.; lambs, fl to 12 months, 1 oz.; lambs, 3 to 6 months,. 
^ oz.—which is stronger than the dose reconmu*n(led by this Department, 
minus mustard. 

A plan of trejituient that Avould last over the year is also given as 
follows:— 

(i.) All sheep to be treated in July. The degree of infestation Ixdh 
in sheep and pasture is at its lowest at the end of winter, owing to the 
fact that cold is unfavourable to the development of eggs and young worms. 
If thorough treatment of all sheei^’ is carried out at this time the great 
majority of all worms will be killed, so that on the event of the warmer 
w’eather in the spring, when develojmient becomes more rai>id, ftwv eggs will 
l>e ]»assing out on the jmstnre. 

(ii.) All young sheep and himbiug ewes and if possible all shet*j) to Im* 
treated in September. Treatment at this time will again decrease the oiitfmt 
of ORgS. 

(iii.) Treatment of young sheep and lambing ew(‘s must be repeated 
at monthly intervals from November to May. 

(iv.) All aged sheep other than ewes in lamb should receive at least 
two drenchings during the worst summer months. Though all aged sheep 
receive at least two treatments in January and March it is preferable, 
w'herc only small numbers of sheep are to be drencdied, for all sheep 
irrespective of age to be given the monthly dreuchiugs from Novemlx'r 
to A|rril. 

Preventive Measures,’~(L) Burning-ofr paddocks, (ii.) Protection t»f 
young shee]). (iii.) Heavy stocking to be avoided, (iv.) The use of licks. 

In conclusion, Dr, (’. Ross wishes to urge the necessity for sustained 
action in any effort to control w^orm infestation. He writes it is by no means 
an easy problem, and there is no sovereign remedy which is both very 
cheap, easy to apply and thoroughly effective. Stockowners must realise 
that the solution of this problem will depend on the thorough application 
of not only one but all the measures outlined, but they may be assured that 
success will more than repay all the money and ciu'rgy expended. In 
connection with licks, there are many ’on^ the market winch arc registered 
and carry the maker’s guarantee. 


FRUIT GROWIRG. 


Winter Watering of Aprieots. 

(Wondecla)— - 

The Director of Fruit Culture (Mr. Geo. Williiaiws) advises that- there is no 
occasion to water apricots during the winter months. Light Watering just 
^before they come into growth would assist in stimulating t»c tree generally, 
and a ifuxther supply after the fruit has set would also beneficial. The 
hidebound conditian of bark suggests that the position is uncongenial, and 
n dressing of complete fertiliser prior to spring growth is recommended. 
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BOTANY. 

(Krplics Heleett'd from the tmtgoinff mail of the Government Bolaniat, 
Mt\ (\ r. White, F.L.H,) 


Panicum gracile* 

J.UW. (Chinchilla)-— 

Your specimen of grass is FaiUcum gracile, fairly ('ommon in (Queensland and 
New South Wales, and ranging from the coast to the interior. It grows 
in a variety of situations, and in better class soil in the West is fairly 
drought-resistant. It is relished by stock, and has a fairly high nutritive 
value; Most of the native Panick grasses are very useful in the general 
mixed pasture. We have not hoard of a common name applied to it, but it 
has been referred to in several works on Australian grasses as the “Hlender 
Paniek Grass.’' 

<'Crane Bill** or '^Native Carrot*’; “Potato Bush.” 

Jh.T.T. (Charleville)— 

The small plant with hairy leaves is a young growth of some plant of Geraniac^cw, 
1 think Erodimi cygnorum, the “Crane Bill,” generally regarded as a good 
fodder, and known in Western (Queensland as Geranium or “Native Carrot.” 
The latter name is, however, apxdied to quite a number of different ])lants. 

The other plant with berries is Solanuni Sturtiannniy a s])ecies of “ Potat(» 
Bush,” fairly common in parts of Western (Queensland and New South 
Wales. In the latter State, feeding experiments have ]»roved the }>lant to 
be poisonous. The symptoms, as outlined by the investigators (T)r. H. B. 
8 eddon and Mr. H. K. (\MVne), have been described as follows:— 

. 1. The eating of the berries by stock leads to a fatal hannorragic 
inflammation of the stomach and intestines. 

2 . Symptoms of illness are not manifestc'd for a day or more after 
taking the parts and the fir.st notice is that the animal becomes markedly 
depressed. Soon violent diarrhoea ensues and this leads to a marked weak¬ 
ness and wasting. Death usually occurs in from tuo to three days, though 
animals may linger longer. Other symptoms noticed were frothing at the 
mouth and slow breathing. 

3. On })ost-mortem examination a most marked change was seen in 
the stomach and intestines. In this the lining membrane is dark red, and 
may be soft and tarry-looking. Blood and mucus arc mixed with the 
bowel contents. 

Tie Bush. 

A.W.A, (Gymjyie)— 

Your sx)ocimon is WieliStroeinUi indU'a, the “Tie Bush.” The local n;ime i» 
a])plied on account of the fibrous nature of the bark. It has been suspected 
of ])oisoning stock on several occasions, but feeding experiments with it, 
conducted at the Stock Experiment Station, Yeeronginlly, some few years 
ago, show it to have very little ill effect on cattle. It is very hard lo 
get cattle to eat it, and after about a fortnight’s feeding, the animals 
become very emaciated, weak, and rather constipated, but no other ill effects 
follow, and it is doubtful if paddock stock would eat sufficient of the plant 
to cause trouble. 

Asthma Weed^-Rosemary. 

M.C. (Lota)— 

The Asthma Waul (Euphorbia ?n’w*i/era), is very common at certain times 
of the year in the neighbourhoor of Brisbane, particularly favouring edges 
of cultivation paddocks, and the ballast along railway lines. In fact, in 
a w.alk along any railway line in the neighbourhood of Brisbane during the 
summer months, you will see plenty of Asthma Weed, which is a reddish 
plant covered for the most part with small hairs, and exudes milky juice 
when cut or broken. 

Rosemary does not grow wild in (Queensland, though it may be seen in gardens. 
If you cannot get it from the local nurserymen I might mention that jdants 
are sold in some of the Southern States, for instance by Messrs. Hazelwood 
Brothers, Bfiping, New South Wales, at Is. 6d. each. 
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PlMits Identified. 

T.H.B. (East Barron, via Atherton)—Your specimens are;— 

3 . Sida cordifolia^ the Flannel Weed, of Family Malvaceae, a common weed 
widely spread over the tropical regions of the world and very common in 
North Queensland. 

2 . Agemium con^soidcs, a native of Mexico and tropical America, very common 

as a weed in most tropical countries. It was introduced into Australia as 
a garden plant, and as a matter of fact is still planted extensively in the 
Southern States as a bedding plant, the cultivated forms however being 
somewhat more ccitnpact than the wild one. In Queensland it is most 
familiarly known as * * Billy Goat Weed. *' 

3. Cenchrus aush^alis, Hillside Burr Grass, or Scrub Burr Grass, a native gras.s 

commonlv known in Queensland by the absurd name of ‘ * Scotchmen 
Lice/' 

4 . AntigonoQi lopfopuSy a native of Mexico and Southern America, and commonly 

known abroad as **Mountain Rose" or "Loves Chain'’; in Queensland, 
however, it is known by its botanical name. Jf belongs to the family 
Polygonacea\ 

5. Angelmiiu sp,y family Scro})hulariaeeae. We have had this plant in the 

Botanic Gardens, Brisbane, for some years, and it has always gone under 
the name of Angelonia forihuesid^ay a native of Mexico, but we arc n<»t 
absolutely sure of the specific name being correct. 

Central Western Plants Identified. 

A.M.McL. (Si^ringsure)—^Your specimens are:— 

B.I). ICremophiUi maeidatay Fuchsia Bush, family Myoporaeeae. 

E. E. Myoporiim deaerti, Ellangowan Poison Bush, family Myoporaeeae, 

F. F. GnaphaHitm hiieo-albuniy Cudweed, family Compositae. 

O.G. Ah'utV.on family Malvaceae. S])ecimen too small for specific determina* 
tion. 

H. H, Acacia exccUa, Ironwood Wattle, family Legimineaae. 

I. I. Loranthis exocarpi, a species of Mistletoe, family Loranthaceae, 

J. J. PeMoatigma quadriloouJare, Quinine Berry, family PuphorhUieeac. 

K. K. AlpMioixia exceJaa, Red Ash, family Ilhamnaceae. Generally regarded as 

a very useful fodder tree. 

L. L, Solanum sp, A species of Potato Bush, family Solmmeeae, Members of 

comparatively large genera such as Solaiiuin and Abutilon, in which many 
of the species are alike and not clearly defined, are often impossible to name 
specifically from small pieces. 

Knotted Clover. 

R.J.G. (Kinleymore, Preston Line)— 

The plant is a sjiecies of Clover or Trefoil, but these plants are very hard to 
determine specifically before the flowering .stage. We ha^'e spent some little 
time on your specimen however, and should say it is Trifoium ati^iatum, 
the Knotted Clover, a native of Europe, naturalised in the Southern States, 
but not i)reviouSly met with in Queensland, and Ave should say your jjlant was 
evidently introduced with Southern seed. The plant is of annual duration, 
but during the winter , and early spring‘mouths gives a fair amount of 
nutritouB fodder. If the jdant flowers AA’ith you later, Ave should bo glad of 
a specimen to verify the determination. 

Black Mauritius Bean. 

E.M.C. (Mackay)— 

Your specimen is Stuolohium atcrHmnm, commonly known in Queensland as 
the "Black Mauritius Bean/' and largely grown in some places as a green 
manure, particularly for cane. It is sometimes known in Queensland as 
the "Florida Velvet Bean," but the true "Velvet Bean" is a someAvhat 
different plant. Though the "Black Mauritius Bean" is very widely 
c|dtivated in tropical countries, the Ijeans seem ncA^er to be used for food, 
iaiied speeies lmve been tried, but though the flavour was not unpleasant, 
they wete; found to cause purging and vomiting if eaten in ordinary 
■ ' quantities..' 
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A Native Species of Passion ^ne* 

W.L. (Travcston, N.C. Line) — 

Your specimen is Passiflora HerbertianOf a native species of Passion Vine. 
Both the leaves and fruits contain a prussic-acid-yielding glucoside, and if 
eaten in quantity Avould act on Stock in much the same way as young 
sorghum and similar plants, death being very rapid. 

Caustic Creeper. 

Inquirer (Brisbane)— 

The specimens forwarded from Evesham Station, near Longreach, have been 
determined as follows:—The smaller leafed kind is the Caustic Creeper 
Euphorbia. Hrummondiif commonly known in Queensland by its botanical 
name. This plant is very widely spread in Australia, and reports about its 
poisonous properties are very conflicting. In New South Wales tests have 
found the plant to frequently contain a prussic-acid-yielding glucoside, the 
plant causing trouble in somewhat the same way as young Sorghum, death 
l)eing very rai)id. Numerotis tests, howeNer, have been made with the 
Queensland-grown jdants of the same species, and the ])oisoning sometimes 
found was distinct from that of prussic-acid poisoning. In the more serious 
cases the most characteristic feature is stated to be a swelling which then 
exudes a clear amber-coloured liquid. Tlie head and face then ai)pear as if 
they had been badly burnt, but the sheep usunlly recover. 

The other j»lant is another spades of Euphorbia, namely Euphorbia 
eremophila, commonly known in Queensland as the ‘ ‘ Bottle Tree Caustic. ’ ’ 
This plant is widely spread over the Australian States, going from Eastern 
Australia right over to Western Australia. Wher(‘ it grows it is generally 
regarded as poisonous. 

♦‘Cunjeboi.*’ 

S.W. (Brisbane) — 

The specimen forwarded with your letter of even date is Alocaaiu macrorrhiza^ 
commonly known in Queensland as ‘ ‘ Cunjeboi. ’ ’ This plant contains in its 
tissues a considerable number of rhaphoides of calcium oxalate. These are 
contained in small capsules, which become ruptured when the plant is chewed, 
with the consequence that they enter the tender parts of the mouth and cause 
intense lyaiii. It belongs to the family Araceas, and this is a preq^erty that 
occurs more or less through the family. The roots, however, after cooking 
are quite edible, as for example in the well-known “TaicC " and “Dasheen,'' 
both very closely allied to the ^ ‘ Ciiiijeboi. ” 

Guinea Grass. 

D.S.McN. (Nanibour)— 

The specimen forw^arded by you is Guinea Grass, Panicuni maxim urn. As the 
name implies, it is a native of Guinea in tropical Africa, but is uoav widely 
spread throughout all the tropical and subtropical regions of the world. 
It is a till! growing grass, forming large tufts of leafy forage, which makes 
a change from the common Paspalum and Hhodes grass. It is a drought- 
resistant grass and is adapted not only for feeding but also for chafing 
and ensilage. Though the grass has been reported on favourably, it never 
seems to have taken on extensively. Along the North Coast line it is most 
abundantly seen as a weed in cultivation, particularly of orchards. 

Paspalum platyeanU —Carpet Grass. 

RM. (Mooloolah)— 

Paspalum platycaule, or Carpet Grass, is a native of the w’armer x^arts of 
America, but now widely spread over the tropical regions of the world. 
It is very common in North Queensland and less so in the soutlb It has 
rather a “mixed reputation as a fodder, but seems to be a useful grass for 
growing in poorer soils than those in which the ordinary Paspalum will 
thrive. It is very similar to, and has been confused with the smaller grass, 
Paapalum or Axonopus oompressus. This has somewiiat narrow leaves, and 
is considered a betUn* fodder. You could, perhaps, employ it for smothering 
out the pAityomiKu 
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Figs and Other Queensland Plants. 

B.F.K. (Teneriffe, Brisbane) — 

1. Is the name Braehychiton to be preferred to StereuUa? We think so. The only 

true StereuUa would then be *S. quadrifida. If you are publishing notes on the 
timbers, however, we would advise you to use both names, giving one of 
them in brackets. 

2. What is the distribution of ErytJtrina vesperHHo. From the coast right to 

the far interior, travelling into Central Australia. Jt goes along the whole 
range of the coast at least as far north as Cooktown jiiid then along to the 
Northern Territory. 

3. What is the range, of Kryilirim indica? Mostly the islands of Torres Strait,. 

and in coastal localities as far south as Bowen, growing practi(‘ally on the 
sea beach. It has been recorded from Tallegalla by the late F. Al. Baib y. 
This last is rather an isolated locality. 

4. In ^vhat parts of Houthern (Queensland has Emhothrmm Wickhcimi or a variety 

of it been recorded? The normal form is confined to North Queensland, but 
a variety, vor, innmlaf occurs on the mountain ranges of south-eastern 
Queensland, the only two localities we know being Laniington National Park, 
and Springbrook. The same variety'- grows on the Warrego in New South 
Wales. 

3. The distribution of the six j)riiicii)al Figsf This is rather liard to give, but 
wc should say the following are jimoiig the connnoncst Queensland Figs:— 

Ficus macrophyda, the Aloreton Bay Fig, mostly in the south, but in 
a few isolated localities as far north as Bowen. 

F. Watfeimiann, almost the commonest fig in the rain-forests or scrubs 
of south-eastern Queensland. It is very common on the ranges in the 
South, on the Buiiya Mountains, and at Kin Kin. 

F. Cnnninphnniii, along the whole f'oast, treis attaining a very large- 

size. 

F. pUiiypoda, coiumon along the whole coastal country, often in tlu* 
open forest. 

F. p^cnrocarpa, common everywhere on tho Athertoji Tableland. 

F. colossdf Northern (Queensland. Tho big tree you se(‘ in so many 
photographs of Northern (Queensland is supposed to represent this s[)ocies. 

F. f/lomrrata, very common along the rivers frcnu the Widt* Hay district 
to the Gulf t'ountry. 


PIG RAISING. 

{Selected from Ihc oiilword mad of the ^Semor Instructor in 
Pifj Faisinp, Mr, K, J. Shelton, H.D.A.) 


The Best Bacon Pig. 

W.J.S. (Inglewood)— 

The question as to tho most suitable breed of pig is largely a m.atter of 
])er 80 iial opinion, for j)ractieally every breeder has his own fancy, and the 
l>acon factories have not definitely stated which type they prefer. 

A series of experiments are in progress at the Gatton Gollego in which 
representative i)igs of various breeds are being crossed for the ))roduction 
of pure and cross-bred pigs, the objective being llio pToduction of the 
most suitiible type of bacon pig. Special features being emi>hasised in 
these experiments are, prolificacy, early maturity, suitability for market 
requirements and economy in j^roduction. 

The Poland-(?liina pig appears to be a very useful type for the pr(^- 
ductioii of pork and bacon pigs, particularly when it is crossed with a more 
lengthy breed like the Tam worth and similar types. We would not recom¬ 
mend the breeding of purebred Poland-Chinas for bacon production, for 
the reason that the crossbred pig appears to give better results. The s(iiue 
may be said with regard to the Duroc-Jersey, although no doubt it would 
be possible to produce a purebred animal in this brood suitable for market 
requirements. 
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The Bcrksliin* has been a very popular ty]»o for iiuuiy years, aiul 
durinjf recent years the Tjimworth crossed with the Berkshire has b(‘en a 
very poj>ular one. The Berkshire-Vorkshiro cross is also a particularly 
g[ood one, particularly for the jjroduction of pork(’rs or bacon pigs where 
the conditions arc specially suitable, and there is no doubt that there are 
many advantages to be (drained in the use of the cross by using a Yorkshire 
boa r. 

Prices for stud pigs can be usually base<l on a valuation of a]>proxiinately 
OIK* guinea ])er month, starting at Jibout four guineas at three months to 
aj)proxiniately twelve guineas or so as yearlings. 

Specially selected boars or extra good quality sows in-pig would, of 
course, be higher than inferior quality stock. We believe in b(‘ttei* quality 
])igs, and strongly recommend breeders to secure the very best it is i)Ossible 
to ebtain in the l)reeds in which they are interested. 


IS THIS A JERSEY RECORD? 

Prom the Kuglish .lersey (kittle S(K‘iet.y, 19, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.t '.l, 
H'oim^ jiarticulars referring to the cow Kosemary. Her last calf was born LMth April, 
and up to 2dth April, 1929, she has gixen* 23,670^ lb. of milk, and w.ms then still 
giving 10 lb. of milk ])er day. Jler last biitterfat test was—evening 0.2 per cent., 
morning jier cent. 

Owned and bred by ^Mrs. IT. K. .leroiue, Pittern Hill House, Kineton, Warwiek- 
shir<*, she was born 1st July, 1914, ami has had eleven ealves, ten of which are heifers. 

11 er weight is only 8 cvvt. 14 lb., so that in three years she has given more than 
twenty-six times her own weiglit in milk v.ith the one calf, and still giving a gallon 
M)f milk a day. 

The English .lersey (kittle Society asks if thi.> is a record. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF MILK PRODUCTION. 

Kecent research has thrown mnch light on the physiology of the act of millung, 
•on which subject some varying theories were pri'viously entertained. An American 
-inithority, writing in the “Hnernsey Breeders’ Journal,’^ states that as soon as the 
milking act begins a small quantity of milk is removed from the cistern and larger 
iluets. There then follows a short period when only a small quantity of milk can be 
obtained. Soon there seems to be a great inflowing of milk into the udder. Oue says 
that the cow has ‘Met down’^ her milk, or that the milk has “poured in.“ It is this 
reaction that has caused many to come to the conclusion that milk secretion goes on 
at a rapid rate during the act of milking. 

In addition to the manipulation of the teats at the beginning of milking there 
.are other tyjies of stimuli which cause some animals to let down tlieir milk. There is 
.ajiparontly considerable variation, and animals once becoming accustomed to certain 
types of stimuli react more quickly to that and sometimes xvill not respond to the 
ordinary causes. This factor undoubtedly is extremely important with large pro¬ 
ducing cows, and explains why some feeders and milkers get much better results from 
<*ertain cows than others. 

It has been found unnecessary to remove the milk to jiroducc the effect described. 
The sight of the calf, the manipulation of the teats and massaging of the udder, or 
the swinging of the udder during a long walk from pasture produces the same effect. 
It seems evident, therefore, that the reaction is not due to a simple release of pressure 
in the udder. It seems very probable that it is a nervous reaction. This idea is further 
substantiated by the reaction of some cows to other types of sensory stimuli, such as 
the noise of milk pails and other dairy equipment. The noise of the milking machine 
w ill also cause these phenomona. Some cows will respond only to feed, and unless fed 
at milking time will “hold up” their milk. The “lettmg down*’ of milk may also 
appear spontaneously w'hen the interval between milking is increased. It is said, 
however, that the process is more gradual under these circumstances. 

The time that passes from the moment of the stimulation to the “letting down*’ 
of the milk varies xvith individuals between one-fourth and two minutes. It is 
thought that fresh cow's react quicker and more clearly. A noted authority states 
that not every stimuli applied to the teat will cause the reaction. Stimulation with 
u needle or an electric current was without effect. 
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Qenerat J^otcS. 

Protection of the Large Spotted Opossum. 

An Order in Council has been passed jiroviding for the totnl protection (tf the^ 
Lnrge Spotted ()j)OHsum or Ciiscns (Phalangcr maciilalns). 


Aliens and the Sugar Industry. 

A regulation has now been passed whereby any ])ersou eiig:ig(*(I in any phase 
of the sugar industry wlio emjdoys therein any aJicn to wlioni Suf/ar Cnltiratioit 

Act of 1913’^ applies, must furnish to the‘Under Secretary, Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Stock, on the .‘list December in each year, a statement in rcsiiect of 
such einjiloyees. Any person wlio is guilty of any contravimtion of this regulation 
shall be liable to a, iienalty not exceeding ten ])ounds. 


Registration Envelopes. 

The Postal Department invites attention to the f.act that, in order to ni(‘et llu' 
('onvenience of persons and firms who would find use for registration envel<»p(’S 
of foolscap size, it has introduced an envelope 9 inches by 4 inches, manufactured 
of stout jiaper, and eminently suitable for the transmiHsion of legal doeumeiits. 
The price of the envelo])e, which is impressed with postage to the value of 41d., 
is the same as that charged for the smaller registration envelope—namely, old. 


Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Constable .1. K. Linnane, Mcriuda, has been aj)p()inted lusi'ector of Slaughter¬ 
houses. 

Mr. W. W. Farquhar, Shire (4erk at Kidsvold, has been api)()intcd Ollicer under 
and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acta, in tin* room of Mr. H. Farquhar,. 
deceased. 

Messrs. J. Legg, D.A^iSc., M.K.C.V.S. (Townsville), F. (\ Lake (Marecba), and 
D. A. Logan (Mackay) have bc'eu appointed (^dhK'tors of Koyalty for the juirposes of 
the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Mr. J. L. Froggatt, Dejmrtment of Agriculture and Stock, has resigned his 
position as Entomologist as from the 14th August, 1929. Mr. Froggatt is taking 
up the position of Entomologist to the Territory of New (luinea. 

The appoiiitmeiit of Mr. G. P. Randles, of Zillmerc, as an Inspector of 
Slaughter-houses, has been confirmed as from the 21st January, 1929. 

The appointment of Mr. Thomas Douglas, Kiiignroy, as an lnsj)cctor under 
Viscascs in f^toch Art of 1915^' has been confirmed as from the 4th Januarv,. 

1929. 

The aijpointincut of Mr. K. King, Cooran, as an Inspector under the Di.seasc's. 
in Plants Acts has been confinned as from the 23rd January, 1929. 

Mr. 8. R. C. Harding, Manager of M^'stgrove Station, has been af)j)ointed an 
officer under and for the juirposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Mr, W. S. Waugh, of Dalby, has resigned liis jjositioii as Acting InsjMM'tov 
under “ Diseases in Stock Act of 1915^^ as. from the 31st July, 1929. 

Mr. J. W. Thompson, of Mayne Junction, has been ai)pointcd an honoiary 
officer under and for the purposes of the Animals and Birds Acts. 

Mr. B. Dunbavand, Inspector of Slaughter-houses, Tngbam, has beiui ajjpoiuted 
also an Inspector under and for the juirposes of the Diseases in Stock Act. 

On account of ill-health, Mr. W. 8. Harding, Inspector of Dairies, Rosewood, 
has been retired from the Ihiblic Service as from the 21st June, 1929. 

Mr. Kenneth McL. Gordon has been appointed an Inspector on jyrobatioii,. 
Agricultural Bank. 

The following have been ajijiointed Honorary Inspectors under and for the 
purposes of the Diseases in Plants Acts:—Messrs. William Smellie, Langshaiv; 
Cecil Qiiodling, Eel Creekj Bert Du Rietz, Eel Creek j Michael Nolan, Langshaw; and 
Arthur Robert Deightoti, of Yandaran. 

The retirement of Mr. P. G, Connolly, of Rockhampton, from the Public Service,. 
*08 from the 30th June, 1929, has now been cancelled. 
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Atherton Maize Board. 

The jicriod of time for jjayiiicnts hy the Atherton Tableland Maize Board 
has now been fixed from the coinmeneeinont of the season in each year darinjr 
vvhic'h the Iward may be constituted under ‘^The Vrimary Froducers* Orr/anifiaiion 
and Marketing ArU, 192fi to 1928,” until the commencement of the season in the 
next year. This period of time has been prescribed in accordance with a section 
of the Acts which lays down that the payments to each grower of the commodity 
delivered to the board are to be on the basis of the net proceeds of the sale of 
all the commodity of the same (piality delivered to and sold by the board during 
such j)eriod of time as may be prescribed. 


Peanut Board Election, 

Nominations for the aj^pointnumt of jnembers to the Peanut Board arc: — 
District No. 1 (Nanango District) two members— 

('harles Frederick Adermann, Wooroolin. 

Frederick (Tiristian Petersen, Kingaroy. 

District No. 2 ((Central District)—- 
Alfred Skinner Clark, Sandhills. 

District No. .1 (rest of Queensland)— 

Albert (/harles Perske, Degilbo. 

Only four members were re<piired and the old board with the exception of 
Air. Malcolm Redman, who did not seek re-election, will be appointed for a further 
term ot on(‘ year as from the 1st Beptemlx'r, 1929. Mr. Pelersen is tht‘ jitw member 
oil the board. 


The Royal Society of Queensland. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting was held in the Geology Leetnre Theatre of the 
Univm’sity on Monday, 24th June. The iT-esident, Dr. J. P. Lowson, was in the chair. 

iMr. G. II. Hardy read extracts from his pai)er, entitled ”Rcvisional Notes on 
the Tribe Bracliyrrhopalini; with Remarks on the Habits of and Mimicry Amongst 
Robberflies. ” He discussed the generic alliances of species included in the tribe, 
:ind incorporated keys to the five genera and fifteen species constituting the group. 
Observations on the habits of roliberflios indicated the possibility that mimicry 
amongst robberflies may occur, and evidence may be obtained from the fact that 
certain species regarded as Inung was]) mimics have habits differing from those' of 
their nearest allies. Particular attentie)n was drawn to Erythroyoyon limbipenuis 
(Maeepiart), which eloe*s ue)t se*em to be predaceous. 

Dr. T. (t. 11. Jones read extracts from his pape'r on ”A (Contribution to tlu' 
(Ch(*mist'ry of tlie Oily Exudate eif the We)e)d of Pemtaspodon motle'yi (Papua).” 

The exudation from the wood of Pentaapodou motleyi on e'xamination has been 
found to consist essemtially of apparently homogeneous acid material, for which the 
name iientiispodonic acid is jiroposed. Ce)nclusion8 as to tlie constitution of this 
acid arc drawn from various experiments recorded, and it is considered that the 
acid has a molccnlav composition CsaHa^O;,. Two unsaturated linkages are present 
in a long side chain attached to a beiuine nucleus. The acid, which is monobasic, 
also contains one jihenolic grouj). 

The Secretary, Mr. F. A. P<*rkins, Al.Sc., read extracts from the paper by 
John Legg, D.V. Sc., and J. L. Foran entitled ”Some Kxjierimonts on Tick-infested 
(A-ittle with Arsenical Dipping Fluids.” The following took part in the discussion 
which ensued: Dr. Jones, and Alessrs. Pound, Jones, Perkins, Henderson, and 
Schindler. 

Mr. H. A. Longman exhibited a small slab of fossiliferous limestone which had 
been found by Aliss Alarion Rowdand amongst rocks considerably above high-water 
mark oi\ Magnetic Island, North Queensland. This slab contained, amongst other 
remains, several specimens of Barnacles, a])parently Coronua s))., present-day 
species of which are found parastical on whales. Evidently tliis slab had been 
detached from its original statuiu, and if this could be tvacoil it would be of 
considerable interest. 

Mr. Longman also exhibiled s})ecimens of the lower jaws of Macropus anak and 
.¥. raechm from the Darling Downs, which he considered wwo distinct species as 
indicated by Owen. He could not agree with Do Vis in ‘Mumping” both of these 
under Macropus anal\ 
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The Astor Aeroplane--a Pioneer of Commercial Aviation. 

A winged visitor has come np from the South. It is the Astor Radio Aeroplane, 
.the pioneer of aviation applied to commerce in Australia. 

Owned and operated by the distributors of the famous ‘ * Astor' ’ Brand of 
Radio Jtoceivers, the Astor Aeroplane has come north under the instrnetioiis of tin* 
(^iieen^land Distributors—Queensland Pastoral Supplies, Limited, of Brisbane—in 
continuance of a Commonwealtli-wide campaign on behalf of Astor Radio, in which 
it is planned to cover 800,000 square miles. Already both Victoria and South 
Australia have been extensively toured and practieully every town of prominence 
visited, including several in which an aeroplane has never before landed. 



Plate 79,—Captain Pbank Kobebts. 


An ex-Australian Air Force pilot, and a pioneer in the field of commercial aviation 

in Australia. 



PlATV SO.'^Tbb Astob Aeboplane. a OoMMxtaoiAL Pioneer on 
. CouNTEY Airways. 
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The Astor Radio Aeroplane is » Gypsy-Moth of the latest )<atte.rn fitted with 
the slotted-wing safety deviee, it is cljatiiuitively painted iit the blac;k and orange 
eolours of the Astor’’ brand. The pilot is (’aptain Frank Roberts, an ex-war 
pilot with a distinguished reeord, who has been engaged in pioneer dying for-«ome 
years. 

Apart from the eoininereiaJ value of this aerial eainpaign in introducing radio 
to the scattered poi>ulatioii of this State, the Queensland Pastoral S‘u])plies, Limited, 
are to be conifdiniented on the singular service tliey are performing ir thus com¬ 
mercially idoneering countiy airways, and in the awakening of country antliorities 
to the need for establishing properly marked out landing grounds. 

The value of commercial aviation to Australian commerce is incalculable, but 
it will afford some idea of the benefits received when we consider that the special 
Astor Sales Organise*!* travelling in the “Astor’’ ’jdane as })ass(*nger e'oinpleted 
a gigantic sales tour embracing visits to over 200 towns in the s]iace of little over 
three months, while* it woulel have taken him ajiproxiinately eighte(*ii months to have* 
covered the same* territory by rail and remel. 

The lae'k of suitable laneliiig grounds, however, has proved a fenmiielable e)bstacle 
te> tlu* succe*ssful ai'complisliment of this enterprise; in some cases the “Astor” 
’plane being com]»e‘lleel to make* risky landings, in one* instance in a main stre*et, 
in another in a marsh. 

The* response e)f ce)untrv mimicii)alitie‘«i anel shire authe)ritie’s to tlie* responsibility 
of establishing laneling gremnds both in Vi^doria and South Australia has b(‘en very 
encouraging, and this ivsponsibility i:: be*coming r(vognisi*el in Qn(*enslaiid where* 
the* ce)nelitions of aerial trave*! is edherwiso so exe'cllcnt. 


A Bush Remedy. 

Few people realise* tlie value* of the* <'ommo!i milk thistle. The* milk fre)m this 
plant is almiit the best cure for warts that 1 kiieiw of (says a ce)rresponelenl e>f the 
“Sydney Mail”). While going to school in the Imsli 1 was told by an olel shepherel 
that the milk would take a fine' crop of warts that I posscsseel right a'Aay. 1 followcel 
iiis aelvicc, and a few apj)licationH of the finiel j»roveel him te> be right. That gave me 
an iel(*a, and 1 next trieel it out on warts on the teats of oiir milking cows. These 
growths elisapi»eare*el, toe), and I now never fail te) receiminend the* thistle as a cure for 
any kind of warts. T(‘a nmde by boiling the stalks in water anel then straining the 
fluid is i)articularly seiothing to the nerves, and 1 have met pi*e)ple who were \ery 
insistent that milk thistles would eventually prove to be tlu* e)nly eiire for e'ancer. 

Still Room for Adventure. 

“ I’he Elizabethan merediant,” did his full share in building the British Em])ire. 
He was at one*e an explorer, a trader, a fighter, anel a diplomat, and in the latter 
capacity was not pe)S8esseei of a too sharply-drawn ielea of jiropritdy. While 
to-elay there are no such uncharteel territories left, there remain optmrtunities, for 
him who would, to make his life one of adventure. The 8i)irit of adventure can be 
as much a state of mind as a condition of geography. If proi»erly eiicourageel, the 
young men of this country could anel would build into their lives days of fascinating 
romance, ^jchievement, or overceiming of obstacles. They need not go to foreign 
eountries to do so. When a young man in Ame'riea or t.hinada applies for a j) 08 t, 
.he asks: ‘What is the chance to work up?’ and a favourable reply is regarded as of 
even more importance than the iininedinte wage. I would like to see that spirit 
])ermeating every young man in England to-day. Adventure leans on courage, on 
enthusiasm, on willingness to risk, on strength of purpose, on indifference to obstacles, 
and on aj>i>reciation of the value of time. ’ ’—Mr. Gordon Selfridge. 

Individuality. 

“Those who awake in early life to a fear that they are in danger of being 
intellectually equij)ped with bows and arrows to fight in a world where tlleir elders 
and betters use powder and shot, dimly recognise that individuality is their heritage, 
and they seek it—or the atmosphere in whicdi it develops—within the confines of their 
environment. One does not have to be a student of the art of education to come 
in contact with this ideal,’’ said Mr. H. Lynton Fletcher, of the B.B;C., in a. lecture 
before the Royal Society of Arts on “Educational Broadcasting.” “AH oar 
literature is full of it. Pestallozzi gave it to the w’orld; Proebel philosophised about 
it and developed it; Herbert wove a psychology round it; Montessori is full of it; 
William .James, never allows one to forget. Sanderson of Guiidle applies the 
principles which underlie it, as, in a leaser degree, Thring of Uppingham did before 
him. Every psychologist,' philosopher, and schoolmaster writes and speaks of it. 
It is, in fact, universally recognilied as the great ideal of education.” 

IT 
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The “Astor” Wireless. 

Tho “Astor^’ wireU>8s, which is so well and favourably known in New South 
Wales and Victoria^ is now being handled in Queensland by the Queensland T*astoral 
Supplies, Limited. The ‘‘Astor” embraces the shielded neiitrodyiie plus the new 
screen grid v«alve and one dial control, 

A wide range is kept in stock embracing the all electric and battery 
series. It is only necessary to turn the switch and one dial to get into touch witli 
Japan, New Zealand, and all Australian stations. Also the duo symphonic radio, 
which embraces gramophone and wireless. 8o perfected are tho *^Astor” sets that 
the agents give an unconditional guarantee or money back. Easy terms can be 
arranged if desir(*d. A fine art wireless catalogue setting out the various models 
is now ready, and will be sent free on a])plication. 

Most of the ‘ * Astor ’ ’ models will give daylight reception of all Australian 
stations. 

The catalogue may be obtained by applying to the (Queensland distributors, the 
Queensland Pastoral Supplies, Limited, Brisbane. 

Speed the Plough. 

The ])lough is the forerunner of all im]»!ements, and the mainstay of thorough 
enltivation; therefore, the ploughing should receive careful attention. If we fail to 
plough the land carefully, wc neglect the most im]K)rtant feature in the ju’eparatioii 
of the land for a crop; v;hereas, if thoroughly j louglied at an even depth, other imple¬ 
ments ean also do good work, and the crop will grow inort* evenly than if badly 
ploughed. Many consider as long ns the surface is turned over it is immaterial 
whetlun* the v/ork is done evcuily otherwise. Others, howeveu*, mori‘ oxpc'rienecd in 
cropping, will, no doubt, have noticed that a field ])loiighed unevenly, or one that has 
been roughly disced aft<*r idoughiug, has practically the same effect—the soil is more 
or less in ridges. When this is so, there is a greater depth of the richer soil in som(‘ 
])arts than in others. In other words, the soil is removed from certain parts, and 
heaped upon tlie otlier imrts, tlms having the well-ventilated or sweeteiunl soil very 
unevenly distributed. Tho result of this is that the cro]) will grow better ou the ridges, 
while in the hollows the foliage will wear a jnore starved or stunted a])]>earance. It is, 
therefore, apparent that if an even crop is ex])ected, it is (‘ssontiul that tlie land 
should bo well ploughed, and afterwards well cultivated. Atmos])heric nitrog(*n is 
composed chiefly of nitrates and ammonia, and reaches tin* soil dissolved in rain, as 
in other forms of water, such as snow% hail, fog, or hoar frost, &c. It is also absorbed 
by tho soil from the air, es])eeially when the soil is in a damp condition. Tla'refore, 
soil that has l>een thoroughly cultivated is in a better condition to draw and retain 
atmos])heric nitrogen, hence the necessity of perfect cultivation.—The ‘‘New Zealand 
Farmer. ^' 

Beauty and the Bucket. 

It is a common thing for a man who has a poor herd of cows to say that he has 
“no tiiiK* for fancy points.” He regards the cow which has l)eanty and symmetry 
as a “fancy” cow, and the horse that can win .a prize as something not worth th<‘ 
attention of a “j>ractical” farmer. 

To what extent is this very general opinion Justified? Is there in our show rings 
and in oiir .studs any great difference between our ideas of beauty and of symmetry 
and the cayiacity to produce? Wc think not. ('ertainly there should not be. 

The ideal (Hydesdale of the show' ring is the herse which, in the view of the most 
able of our Judges, is perfectly equii>ped for his work. The Clydesdale horse is bred 
to give service in haulage, and the type we want is that which will give us tlie greatest 
power wdth the least fatigue and the least wear and tear. To ensure that tliere shall 
be tho least wear and tear, wc study conformation; Ave decide on the best 8haj)e of 
shoulder, on the length and set of jiastern. 

The ideal beef bull is the beast that aaIII get steers wdiicdi wdll carry the greatest 
quantity of desirable beef at tlie earliest age. Conformation is onr guide again. 

The ideal dairy cow^ is the cow which, year after yeaj, will give us a strong, 
vigorous calf, and a i)rofitable amount of milk and Imttert’at. Vigour, capacity for 
feed and dairy temperament are as necessary as the inherited capacity to produce, and 
so we look for these points. Conformation—show' ring type if you A\'ill—is our guide 
again. 

These desirable and “ practical “ points in a beast arc usually associated with 
more or less beauty and symmetry of form. We call the beast beautiful, or good, 
Whieh exhlHts desirable points of conformation, because, after all, “handsome is as 
handsome does.' ‘ Live Stock Bulletin. “ . - 
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SUGAR LEVIES. 

1929 SEASON. 

Regulations under “ The Primary Producers' Organisation and 
Marketing Acts, 1926 to 1928 ” have been approved, providing for levies on 
suppliers of cane to sugar-mills at tlu^ following rates for the season 1929 
(the figures for 1927 and 1928 are given for comparison purposes) :- 


Nunv' of Mill. 

General Levy by Queens¬ 
land (’anegrowers* 
Council. 

Defence Fund licvy by 
Queensland Cane- 
groM’crs* Council. 

Administrative Levy by 
District Executive. 
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No poll will be taken in respect of the General Levy of |d. i>er ton 
(Ist column) for the Queensland Canegrowers’ Council; but before the 
other levies are made, growers are given the opportunity of petitioning, 
before 3rd September, 1929, for a poll to decide whether or not any particular 
levy shall be made. In the case of the levy of Id. for a Defence Fund, the 
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petition must be signed by at least 100 canegrowers. In the case of any 
of the other three levies, the petition must be signed by at least 100 or 50 
per cent, (whichever shall be the less) of the cane suppliers to any particular 
mill. 

The Defence Fund Levy (2nd column) will be utilised for the purpose 
of creating a Defence Fund for the Queensland Canegrowers’ Council. 
The levies by District Executives (3rd column) will be utilised for adminis¬ 
tration purposes of the respective District Canegrowers’ Executives in the 
respective districts. 

The levies mentioned in the 4th column will be used for administration 
purposes of the respective Mill Suppliers’ Committees in the respective 
districts. 

In the 5th column the levy on cane supplied to the Pleystowe Mill 
will be used in defraying the expenses of employing a check weighman at 
the mill, while the levy on cane supplied to the Moreton Central Mill will be 
utilised in defraying the costs of employing a farmers’ representative at 
that mill for the current season. 

Full particulars of these Regulations appear in the Government Gazette 
of the Ist August, 1929, or may be obtained on application to the Managers 
of the various sugar-mills in Queensland or to the undersigned— 

E, GRAHAM, Under Secretary, 

Dejiartment of Agriculture and Stock, 

Brisbane. 


Duke of York Seed Wheat 

Applications for graded supplies of see'd of this new wheat 
should be made direct to the Under Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. Remittances, with exchange 
added, must accompany orders. 

Price, 8s. per bushel, freight paid to the purchaser's nearest 
railway station within the Southern Queensland Wheat Belt. 

Supplies of seed are limited, and orders will be filled according 
to priority. 

This variety was bred at the Roma State Farm, and is a cross 
between Cretan, Bunge, and Gluyas. It stools well; is prolific; 
medium early with fairly erect firm straw of medium height; and 
has red-tinted chafi which does not readily shatter. The grain 
resembles Gluyas in appearance, but Duke of York is a decided 
improventent oh that well-knowA v^iety. it is aiso a fair i*uSt 
resister and a good milling wheat. Tested out under field 
conditions, Duke of York wheat has yielded up to 50 bushels per 
acre. In last season’s Wheat Crop Competition, a field of this 
variety was awarded second in district competition, and third in 
Grand Championship. 
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Tb® ^b® Garden. 

OUR BABIES. 


Under this headin^f a se,riefs <>/ short articles by the Medical and 
Nursing Staff' of the Queensland Baby Clinics, dealing with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in. the hope of increasing their health 
and hapinness and decreasing the number of avoidable cases of infant 
mortality. 


YOUR CHILD’S TEETH. 

The first (u* temporary teeth are formed loii^ before birth. Kvery baby is born 
with a mouthful of teeth, thouf^h they are umler tlie ^uuis and cannot be seen. 
Somewhere about the seventli immth—the exact agre* varies much even in healthy 
babies—the first tooth appears, usually a lower inid<lle incisor (or front tooth). 
Within the next two months all the incisor teeth may be cut. Alxuit the be>jinning 
of the second year the first milk molars (or back teeth) a]>pear. At about ei^fhteen 
months the canine or eye teeth emerge between these and the incisors; about the end 
of the second year tin* second milk molars. This c{unidetes the first set of teeth, 
twenty in all. 

Teethin^j is not a disease. It is a perfiM-tly healtliy i)roceaB which often ^ives 
rise to no trouble at all. .\t the worst there n»ay be a little fretfulness and 
dribbJinjr^ when tin* j^ums are swidlen, in a healthy baby. When a baby is sick 
from any cause the uncut teeth appear to ache, and tlie motlnu- is apt to mistake 
this achinj; for the cause of the illness. As all babies are “teethinj>’’ from six 
months to two years of aj»e, tlds is a very convenient excuse for all the troubles 
caused by want of knowledge and can*. 

At birth tlu* crowns of the first permanent molars are already bej^inning to form; 
those of all the <»ther permanent teeth are formed inside the j^ums during^ the first 
three years of life, though they do not apj)ear until much later. The first permanent 
molars ai)pear at about six years behind the milk imdars. They are often mistaken 
for temporary teeth, and allowed to decay early—a very serious error, for they are 
intended to last a lifetime. Within the next two years tin* roots of the temi>orary 
incisors are absorbed and they fall out, to be replaced by permanent teeth. Within 
aindher two years the same happ<*ns to the milk molars, later still to the canine 
or eye teeth, and tin* second |K*rmanent molars a])])ear. The last or wisdom teeth, 
■which comjdete the permanent set of thirty-two, come much later. 

The Formation of Good Teeth. 

'No care after birth will aflVet the formation of the first set of teeth. Tt) have 
^ood teeth the baby must be born of a healthy mother, one who tfikes i)lenty of 
fresh air and exercise, who chooses her foo<l wisely (including fresh milk, ejjgs, 
uncooked fruit, and vej>etables), but does not eat overmuch, who takes no alcohol, 
who is not troubled by indi^yi'stion (perhaps caused by her own bad teeth), 
constipjition, or kidney disease, and who can thus supj»ly the |J[ood blood out of which 
good t(*eth are made. 

As' the permanent teeth arc formed in the first three years of life, their ^ood 
develojnnent dejn*iids on the care that is taken of those years. For their perfection 
and durability the baby should be suckled with human milk, tin* only substance 
which <*ontains all the materials for forming good teeth in best juoportions. If the 
baby has, xinfortunately, to be bottle-fed he should have good cow milk by 
]»reforence and a small (junntity of cod-liver oil may lu advantageous. 

The Dummy Condemned. 

Ho should have no ‘ * dummy, ” wrhich tends to deform the jaws and crowd tbe 
teeth so that they cannot develop pro]»erly. After weaning he should be carefully 
fed with right foods. 

When the baby is six months ohl he should have* a bare bom* to bite. When he 
is nine months old he should have a tiny crust or finger of bread baked hard and 
crisp in the oven. Thereaftt^r he should be given baked bread instead of soft bread 
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and l)utter. Jlis crusts sliould be bard and crisi) but not tough. Before bo is two 
yours of age baby should have learnt to bite other hard foods, including a piece of 
raw apple, which is a good teeth cleanser. Jaws that do no work and have no 
exercise will not grow strong teetli. Mothei's are destroying teeth by feeding babies 
entirely on paj) and mush. 

Any serious illness or prolonged failure of nutrition during the first three years, 
although it may be completely recovered from in every other res])ect, may leave 
the permanent teeth imperfect. 

Teeth More Precious than Pearls. 

Children’s teeth are inore precious than pearls; we wish us much care U(*rc 
taken of them. 8chool age in this State comimnces at six years, and soon after 
entering school the children’s teeth are inspected by the school dentists. Not more 
than one in twentif have a clean mouth. Of their fair white infant teeth many are 
discoloured and broken, some are septic and offensive, some have caused abscesses. 
Many of these children have suffered from toothache, many of them have been 
unable to masticate ])roperly and have acquired tl»e habit of bolting soft food; 
some have been ])artly poisoned by swallowing foul secretions. Worse than all, 
ouing to the loss of temjiorary teeth, the jaw’s have not groun proj)erly, the permanent 
teeth are crowded and ill-developed. Often the six-ye.ar-old molars begin to decay 
soon after they have erupted. It is a dismal jncture. No wonder that many children 
grow up undersized, ill-develo])ed and weakly; p’oorly equipj)ed to meet tin* strains 
and stresses of after life. 

Knowledge and Care Needed. 

Let us try to understand the reasons for this. Som(‘ children, as we ha>e already 
(‘Xplain(‘d, have weakly constructed teeth to begin with, hut most of the trouble is due 
t(» sheer destruction caused by want of knowledge aud ])roper care. Nature has capped 
every tooth with one of the hardest substances known, called enamel. It is formed by 
living cells beneatli the gums, but ouce formed it is a dead tissue, and once de.stroyed 
can never be replae(d. Nature has therefore made, it very hard and resistant, capable 
of ernshing, and grinding, and lasting. It has one weakness—b(*ing formed of lime 
salts, it is dissolved slowly but surely by acids. To guard it from this danger Nature 
keoj)s it constantly bathed by an alkaline fluid, the saliva. So ciiniiingly has Nature 
contrived the meehaiiism of the salivary glands th.at they an* stimulated tt> action by 
all ]deasant acid flavour, such as those of fruit Juices, which Hood the mouth witli 
alkaline saliva. But tasteless, iiisijdd, and alkaline f(»ods do not stiinulale the salivary 
glands, but discourage them. Nature’s safeguards wen* almost perfect until mankin«l 
commenced to feed on large qnantitie.s of starchy foods and sugai, against wldcli her 
defensive meehanisrn was insufficient. These destroy the eiiainei by forming a j»aste 
lodging in the small cavities of the teeth, and the spaces beUveen the teeth, or a 
glutinous deposit on the teeth. These pastes and sticky substances cannot la* pene¬ 
trated by the saliva, aud .slowly ferment as they adhere, forming acids. Each atom of 
acid, a.s it is formed, unites with an atom of lime from the enamel. As this goes on 
day after day, month after month, year after year, the enamel becomes i)etetrated at 
its weakest spots. Once it is f)enetrat<*d, the interior of tin* tooth b(*gins to decay, the 
living jml}) becomes inflamed, and the tooth is lost. Jn the e;irly stages tlu* dentist 
can save the tooth by skilful treatment. In the later stages the tooth should be 
extracted; it is then a source of weakness and poison. 

Prevention Better than Cure. 

Urevention is better than cure. Preserve your childreirs teeth by feeding them 
in such a way as to assist Nature’s defensive mechanism, and not frustrate it. Nfiturc 
has some difficulty in dealing with bread and butter; a little acid jam will assist her. 
Brea<l and butter between meals will in time destroy the teeth; 8W(*et cake will do so 
more quickly; biscuit.s made of finely-ground flour (so much advertised aud so much 
used) are even worse. Every meal should contain some acid substance, such as sU'wed 
fruit, <*ven canned fruic will do, but without too much sugar. Or a little fresh fruit 
may be given at the end of the meal, aud this is bc'st of all. Ap])les and oranges are 
the safest and best, but any acid fruit may be given with care. ITiiderstand that we 
do not say that children should be given too much fruit, but a little fruit at the end 
of the meal. 

The Value of Fruit Juices. 

Y'oii may not always be able to give fruit. Then give acid drinks. Children 
like them, and they are inexpensive. Lemonade made with weak lemon juice and 
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water with not too much sufi;ar, or bottled limejuiee, or a syru]) you cun make yourself 
with citric or tartaric acids are all |i?ood. l^niion trees are very hardy, and there are 
few backyards in the coastal districts in which they will not ^^rou. Tea lessens the 
secretion of saliva, and f(»r this an<l other reasons should not be ^iven to children. 

Harmful Sweets for Children. 

We j*:ive our children too much su/^ar. In excess siijjar combines with the innciis 
of tin* mouth to form a sticky coating on the teeth impenetrable to the saliva. Sweet¬ 
meats and lollies are harmful. None of them are good, but the old-fashinoned acid 
droj)s and |ic]>pcrmint bulls-eyes were not so ba<l as ehoeolates and soft sweets, 
(iiildren like sweets, but they like fruit better, ami fruit in moderation is good for 
them. .Above all, b(‘ can fill what you give the child in the ei euings. Th(‘ surest way 
to destroy his teeth (juiekly is to give liim a ehocolate or a biscuit when he go<*s to 
bed. All night it will bo eorroding his ti'cth undisturbed. 

Starting a Good Habit. 

When your ehild gets old enough let him see you clean your teeth tlu* last thing 
b(‘f(»re he goi‘s to bod. He will want to imit.Mb*. Let him use a simill tooth brush. The 
mouth should be wide open, not shut, and tin* teeth should I>e lu’nshod gently inside, 
ontsid(‘, and on the toj)—brusluMl as you would brush a dress, not scrubbed as you 
would scrub a tioor. Dip the brush in the fruit acid toothwasli described below, and 
teach him to rinse out his mouth with this afterwards, lie should not swallow it, but 
if he swallows a little it will not harm him. The tooth brush should la* carefully rinsed 
ami kept dry. 


When to Call on the Dentist. 

AVatch your cliildreirs tet*th carefully, and if there is anything wrong take them 
to a <lentist. Indeed, it would be a good thing if all children had their teeth 
examined by a dentist oiiei a year, whether they appear sonml or not. All teeth 
showing the first signs of d(‘cay should be stopped at once before they gi‘t worse. 
This will save mucdi trouble aiul expi'iisi* afterwards, for if tin* temporary teeth are 
neglected the permanent teeth may be ruined. The most important of all tlie teeth to 
save are the six-year molars, wliieh come through behind the temporary teeth some¬ 
times without tin* motl>ers iiotieiiig them. They are niistakeii for temjiorary teeth, 
allowi>d t(* dei'ay, and tlu* whole p’i‘rmanent set is spoilt. Dentists consider them “the 
key of the arch, ’ ’ 

Fruit Jciil Tooth ll'a.sh ,—Dream of tartar, one tlat teasj)Oonful. Dissolve 
in one pint of water, and add two or thiav* tiny saccharin talilets, )»rocurable from any 
cliemist. This makes a pleasant acid-sweet sidutioii, whhdi ci^sts very little. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it does not keep, and is suitable only for schools. For <iomestic nse, obtain 
s<.me “fruit acid tooth wash tablets” from your chemist. 


BABY CLINICS. 

The “Dummy.” 

There is no surer sign of want of knowledge of the right way to manage a baby 
than the use of a “dummy.Before many ye.ars the mothers of (Queensland Avill 
learn this so well that they will be ashamed to be seen using it. 

Reasons Why You should not use a “Dummy.” 

1. In the newborn babe to suck is a natural instinct, and is the most powerful 
agent in establishing the secretion of breast milk. If this instinct is diverted to the 
sucking of a “ dnmmy, ’ ’ it is often partly exhausted before the baby is put to the 
breast. Jle does not snek vigorously, and in eonsequenee the supply of milk becomes 
deficient. 8 (kui he may juefer his ‘Sliiininy’^ and the milk may disappear altogether. 
This is a eominon reason for failure to establish breast feeding. 

2 . The dummy ” is a dirty thing. It drops on the floor and ])ick8 up dirt, which 
the baby swallows. If pinned to the baby’s frock it is cxj)osed to dust and flics. 
Kvery summer w^c have a serious epidemic of dyseutery spread by flies. Mothers who 
use “dummies” during this season are eximsing their babies to infection with a 
disease which is always grave and soinetimcw fatal 
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li. Duiiiiijy-siickin^, like thnnib-siieking, interferes with the growth of the jaws 
and the development of the teeth. It favours the development of a high and narrow- 
roofed mouth and narrow nasal passages, which become easily obstructed. 

4. The use of the * * ilummy ’ ^ soon results in the formation of a bad habit, and 
may lay the foundation of a weak and self-indulgent character. 

A baby never cries for a “dummy’’ until he has been trained to expect it, but 
there are a number of reasops why he may cry, and these should be known to every 
mother. 

Why do Babies Cry? 

The first thing a baby does is to cry. This is how he expands his lungs for 
breathing. A very young baby cries to .strengtlmn his chest. Let him. In moderati(»n, 
of course, a good healthy cry will do him no harm. 

A baby cries because he is hungry. This also is healthy. If he cries after lie is 
fed it may be because he is not getting enough. The Clinic nurse will j)robably bo 
able to increase the quantity of yonr breast milk. If not, she will advise you what 
to give him after each feed. Never put a breast-fed child on full bottle feeds. If you 
do this yon will soon lose what breast milk you have. 

Very often a baby cries because he has colicky pains after feeding. J^it him up 
after the feed, or put him over your shoulder, so that he may easily get rid of the wind 
he has swallowed. If that does not soothe him„ you may be giving him the wrong 
food, or too much of the right food. Over-feeding with breast milk is a common way 
of making crying babies. Perhaps giving the breast soothes him for a short time but 
makes him worse afterwards. 

He may cry because he feels cross and irritable. This is usually due to over¬ 
feeding or giving the wrong food. Perhaps he is thirsty in hot weather and w'ants a 
drink of water, not milk. 

Tie may cry because he is uncomfortable. Perhajis he has a wet napkin, or a 
tight binder, or too many clothes on a hot day. 

He may cry because he wants his own way. Vou may have taught him to oxj»ect 
to be rocked to sleep, or to suck a dummy, and he cries because he knows that will 
bring him what ho wants. It is very easy to teach a young baby bad habits; not so 
easy to break them. 

If you want to be a good mother, try to find out why yonr baby cries. Do not 
treat him as if ho were a bottle, ami a dummy were the cork. 


THE ROSE GARDEN. 

In planning a rose garden it is essential to keep in mind tin* faet that it is a 
garden in itself, and does not lend itself with any particular ad\’autage to tin* 
remainder of the garden. In other words, it is a specialised ganleJi within the general 
garden, and as such should receive entirely separate attention. To do this, the first 
point to be remembered is that it should be screened off, in some way, from the 
garden as a whole. Kvergreen hedges, shrubs, supports carrying climbing roses, rose 
species or a Hosa riigosa luub e are all satisfactory for this purpose. 

The next point t(» renieihber is that a rose garden is esscuitially formal in 
charaeter, and so definite niatlK inatical planning intry be suceessfiilly carried foiward. 
The beds should be small so that they may be readily cultivated from tlu* surrounding 
paths; and preferably each bed should be j»lanted with roses of one colour or, if 
j>ossible, with one variety. The shape of the bed is not of lairticular importance, as 
varied interesting effects may be obtained by having them shaped irregularly, while 
an entirely satisfactory result may be secured, and much more easily too l>y the 
beginner, if circular and square or rectangular beds alone are used. 

Tile paths should be straight. Grass paths are preferable to gravel p’aths, being 
easy to walk on, restful to the eye, and showing up the rose blooms to greater 
advantage. The width of the jiathiij is determined largely by the size of the garden, 
central walks in a large garden being of very good width. In the small garden mueh 
labour will be saved by having the grass paths just the width of the lawn mower, so 
that each path needs to be gone over once only in cutting the grass. 

It is usual to have a centre piece in the rose garden—simple or ornate, according 
to the taste of the owner. A sun-dial or bird bath is very satisfactory, or in larger 
gardens a fountain may be used.—* The Canadian Horticulturist. ’ ^ 
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COUNTRY WOMEN AT WORK. 

The Country Wouumi’h Association is a banding togc^thor of women all over 
Australia in a bond of love and friendsliip; and every member is expected to render 
as much scrviec as lies in her ]U)wer to her fellov; women. 

A branch is fornu'd primarily with the intention of creating friemlliju'ss 
among women of the district. After meeting, the natural desire is to work together 
in this new “oneness” for some objective. So come into being liostels, hospitals^ 
Seaside homes, and huts, and the many other objectives of the association. 

The objects of the association, as stat(*d in the constitution and rules, are 
being carried out to a wonderful extent. Tn onhu- to show in what way these 
objectives are being carried out it might l;e well to mention first tin* ofijective and 
then the ways in which it is being met. 

1. “To improve the welfare and conditions of life of uomeii, girls, and children 
in the country. ’ ’ 

Most of the branches have rest rooms, which members and country woimm and 
children can visit and have a cup of tea, rest between trains or leaie children it 
they are shopping. 

Ttest tent.s on show grounds during show weeks are arranged by the majority 
of the .dOI) liranches. Kinergeiiey fiimU are established, the funds to be expen(ied 
upon necessitous eases. Most lirancbes keep a sup])ly of clothing on hand to send 
to those in need of it. Travellers aid committees make much (*asicr the Journeys 
of country women. Paniilies who are unable to afford a needed lioliday at the 
seaside are often sent by the luaneh to which they belong. 

Branch Activities. 

2. “To draw togetlicr all women, girls, and children in the country.’' Pach 
month memliers meet together, and in most eases the afternoon is a social oiu*. 
Ijc'cturc’s and demonstrations are given on such sulijtads as leather and raffia work, 
pastry making, poultry raising, and other domestic arts. Special aftevmams are 
arranged for children. 

It. “To provide opportunities for recreation and enjoyment, biingiiig them within 
reach of all members.” Kvery braiieli at (diristmas time ju-ovides Christmas trees 
or some sjiecial pleasure for children in their districts, and gifts are given to 
patients in hospitals. 

Libraries have been op(*iied in places where there are no schools of arts. In 
quite a number of cases recreation grouiids have be<*n provided for children. 

4. “To encourage women to take an active part in country devidoj>ment by 
working on I'oinmitttv s, such as sd.ools, h<ispital, ambulances, Jk.c., ;in I to ]>romotc 
a wise ami kindly spirit in the community.” 

Ilranches of the association hjj\c representation on local committees, such as 
sehools of arts, licc., and in one or two cases on liospital boards. Ambulances haN’e 
the nholeliearted support of the association everywhere. Any local interests have 
the support of branches in raising funds for the welfare of the towns and districts. 

o. “To iinprcive educational facilities in the country. ” 

The establishment of educational hostels at Warwick (for girls) ami Bnndaberg 
(for boys) is a forwaril step in the association’s desire to assist with the education 
of country cdiildreu. 

First-aid classes are ai*rang<*d iiy many branches \\itli tlie co-operation of the 
ambulance brigade. 

(>. “To secure better provision for the safeguarding of jnildic health, especially 
of women and children, and to secure medical ami hMS|>ital tacilities for country 
districts.’’ 

The nee^ of accommodation for waiting mothers has long been ftdt. To meet 
this need hostels for waiting mothers have been established at Loomlinimli, Warwick, 
and 8tanthorpe. 

In towns where there are no hospitals, and sometimes lu) resident doctors, 
emergency hospitals and homes have been established. 

Hraiiches have provided X-ray plants for local hospitals, and have been 
instrnineiital in having maternity wards added to country hospitals. 

Members help in p.roviding linen, crockery, i:c., for hospitals; nearly every branch 
in vhose district there is a hospital has its visiting committee. 
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KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Now is the time vvlu*u tlu» kitchen garcicu will repay all the labour 

bt'stowed upon it, fur it is the month for sowing many kinds oi vegetables. It the 
soil is not naturally rich, mak{* it so by a liberal apj)licMtion of stable manure and 
eomjjost, Manure for the garden during summer should be in tlu*. liquid form for 
I retirtuice. EailiJig a sufticient suj>ply of this, artificials may 1 k^ used with good 
results, trig or plough the* ground deejdy, and afterwards keep the surface in good 
tilth about the <*rops. Water early in the morning or late in the evening, and in the 
latter case stir the soil early next day to prevent caking. Mulching with straw, 
ha\’es, or litter will be a great benefit as the season becomes hotter. It is a good 
thing to apply a little s.alt to newly-dug beds. What the action of salt is is notl 
exactly known, but when it is apjilied as a top dressing it tends to check rank growth. 
A little is exetllont for eabbages, and e8j)eeial]y for asj)aragiis, but too mueh renders 
the soil sterile and eauses hardpan to form. Ereiieh or kidney beans may now be 
sown ill all jiarts of the State. The Lima beau deliglits in the hottest weather. Sow 
trie dv arf kinds in drills ft. apart and IS in. between the jdants, and the climbing 
sorts () ft. eaclj way. Sow (Uiada beans, providing ji trellis for it to climb on later. 
Sow cueumbers, melons, marrows, and squash at oui-e. If they are troubled by the 
red beetle, spray witlj l\‘iris green or liondon j»nr]>le. Jn cool districts peas .‘ind even 
some beetroot may be sown. Set out egg plants in rows 4 ft. apart, J’lant out 
tomatoes ft. each nay, and train them to a single slem, either on stakes, trellis, 
or wire netting. Plant out rosellas. Sow mustard and iwess, s))iniin(*h, h'ttiice, 
vegetable marrows, custard marrows, j>arsnij)s, carrots, chicory, eschalots, c.ibbage, 
radishes, kcihl-rabi, &c. Tle se will all prove satisfactory piawidcd the ground is well 
worked, ke])t clean, and that water, manure, and, when* required, shade* are proviiU'd. 


FIVE REASONS IN FAVOUR OF THE HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

(1) Fresh vegetables, (Specially vegetables eontaiiiing vitamines, are essential 
to good, robust health, and medical men arc now advising lu'iqdi* to “eat more 
vegetables. ’ ’ 

(2) The grov\ ing of vegetables not only iiu aiis a saving of money, but educates 
the children by inculcating a d(‘sire to have their own gardens in later life, .and so 
help to keep down the costs of living. 

(J) W'getable-growing is not only a healthy occujiation, but it also provides 
exercise ainl r(*creation. Jn the suburbs it has :i teudem'y to keej) young peojile 
contented at home, and to trouble less about going to horse races and places of 
gaml)ling. With country people who, perha[>s, are h ss in need of exercise, gardening 
is a delightful hobby. 

(4) It enables private gardeners to imjirove tlie strains of vegetables by a 
cart*ful selection of seed, much in tlu* same way tliat a llockmaster imju’oves his 
slieei»; and much satisfattion, and not unusually generous r(*ward are to be gained 
from this work. 

(o) The home garden enables the testing out, in a small way, of the newer 
v.arieties of vegetables, which work is not alway.s jiossible, or, if it is j»ossible, not 
])ayable with the professional or c(»minercial gardener. The amateur gardener will 
find this >vork botli fa.scinating and health-giving. 


BEAUTY IN ENVIRONMENT. 

“T come straight from two cities where the eommoii f(dk find an eiiviionment 
which fits in with their sense of beauty—one is ancient Athens, the otlier is \>nicp, ’ ’ 
said the Archbishop of Canterbury at the recent Royal Academy banquet. “Tn 
such cities it was possible for the citizens to understand, eiicouragi*, and rc^joice 
in great art. But what of our England? We have, indeed, noble buildings, both 
old and new, but more and more they are set in acres of Hurroiniding vulgarity. 
Drab and dreary suburbs are crawling everyrvhere into the countryside. Tlu* 
eye wliieh yearns for beauty and form is affronted at every turn by hideous 
petrol pumjm and tawdry bungalows ‘with every modern couveniencj.’ It may 
be true that the cult of ugliness is diminishing, but the i)ow'(*r of ugliness is 
day by day increasing. How can the civic sense of beauty survive the progress 
of a civilisation which, if I may borrow the rhetoric of (leorge Wyndham, is ‘making 
a. desert of the past and n dnstheap of the future’? In a community which suffers 
these things the general sense of beauty must, sooner or later, perish, and with it 
all capacity to understand any form of noble art.” 
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British Motor Spirit 

C.O.R. it tuppiied in cttct or in twenty-four and 
forty-five gallon drums for your convenience. 
Country depots at— 


ALtORA 

CHARLEVILIE 

CLIFTON 

COOROY 

CROW’S NEST 

DIRRANBANDI 

6ATT0N 


GOOMERI 

GOONOIWIND1 

KILLARNEY 

KIN6AR0Y 

LAIDLEY 

MITCHELL 

MURGON 


ROMA 

SOUTHPORT 

STANTHORPE 

TOOWOOMBA 

WARWICK 

WONDAI 

WOOMBYE 


Tho CowoMiiWOolth Oil Hsfloorios Ltd* 
[Cosmoonoroofth OOToroMatond 
AaglO'Forsloa CIS Co* Ltd*} 

ApentM! C.I.39/S/29 

DdlMITT if Cti* LW. * BBtSBAMS 


Cloth of Gold—Yellow 
Etoile de France—Reddish crimson 
George Dickson—Black crimson 
George Schwartz—Canary yellow 
Hadley—Glowing scarlet 
Lady Alice Stanley—Coral rose 
Lady Hillingdon—Apricot yellow 
Liberty—Dazzling crimson 
Marchal Neil—Golden yellow 
Miss Edith Cavill—Red 
Mrs. James Craig—Salmon rose 
Penelope—Dark crimson 
Red Reliance-Bright red 
Rose Marie—Light pink 
W. R. Smith—Creamy white 
Yvonne Vecherot—Palo pink 

158. dozen, or is. 6d. each 

Postage: ^-doz.. Is.; 1 doz., 

Is. 6d. 

We mail anywhere. Rose Cata¬ 
logue sent on request. 



You con depend on — 

Pt*ac’hos. Plunjs. Apples. Pears, 
Nectarines, jVlull)errie>, (Quinces, 
Figs, Almonds, Loquais, 2s. each; 
20s. dozen. Oranges, Mandarins, 
Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, 
leading varieties, 2s. fid. each; 
2.5s. dozen. Custard Apples, giant 
and smooth, 3s. fid. each; 36s. 
dozen. Persinunon.s. six varieties. 
2s. fid. eacli; 25s. tlozen. Grape 
Vines, leading varieties. Is. each; 
10s. dozen. Rhuharh Oowrjs, Is. 
each. Packing and freight extra. 

Order from above or write for 
complete Rose Catalogue. NOW 
1$ THE TIME TO PLANT. 
SEND YOUR ORDER ALONG 
WITHOUT DELAY, and get the 
benefit of correct planting. 

Wm tail ParemU anyutherm. A»k 
for our General Catalogue. 
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'parn) f^oies for §ep(enf)ker. 

With tho jidvcnt of spring, eiiltivritiiig implements ])lny an important part in 
farming operations. 

The increased warmth of soil and atmosphere is conducive to the growth of 
weeds of all kinds, particularly on those soils that have only received an indifferent 
preparation, 

J’otatoes ])lant(‘d during last month will have nnule their a]»pearance afjove the 
soil, and where doubt exists as to their freedom from blight they should be spraj^ed 
with either Burgundy or Bordeaux mixture as soon as the young leaves are clear of 
the soil surface. 

Land which has rectdved careful initial cultivation and has a sufficiency of sub¬ 
surface moisture to i)ermit of a satisfactory germination of seeds may be sowui with 
maize, millets, ]ianicurn, sorghums, melons, immpkins, cowpeas, broom millets, and 
crop^? of a like nature provided, of course, that the areas sown are not usually 
subjected to late frosts. 

Rhodes grass may be sown now* over W’ell-prepared surfaces of recently cleared 
forest lands or where early scrub burns have been obtain(*d, and the seed is sown 
subsequent to showers. More rapid growths, however, arc usually obtainable on 
areas dealt wdth, say, a month later. 

Tn connection wdth the sowing of Rhodes grass, farmers are reminded that they 
have the Pure Seeds Act for their ]>rotection, and in Rhodes grass, perhaps more 
than any other grass, it is nect'ssarv that seed of good germination only should be 
sown. A sample forwarded to the l)ej)artment of Agriculture will elicit the informa¬ 
tion free of cost as to whether it is w'orth sowing or not. 

Where the conditions of rainfall are suited to its growth, ]iaspalum may be sown 
this month'. 

The spring maize cro]), always a risky one, recpiires to be sown on land which 
has received good initial cultivation and has reserves of soil moisture, (’heck-row 
seeding in this crop is to be recommended, permitting as it does right-angled and 
diagonal cultivation by horse implements, minimisng the amount of w’eed growth, 
and at tho same time obtaining a soil mulch that wdll, with the aid of light showers, 
assist to tide? the ])lant over its critical period of “ tasselling. 

Although cotton may be sown this month, it usually stands a better chance if 
deferred until October. The harvesting of cotton during the normal rainy season 
is, if possible, to be avoided. 

Th(‘ sowing (»f intermediate crops j)rior to tin* j»reparation of land for lucerne 
sowing should be carried out in order that early and thorough cultivation can take 
place prior to the autumn sow’ing. 

The following subsidiary cro])s may lx* sown during the month:—T(d)acco and 
peanuts; jdant sweet potaoes, arrow^root, sugar-cane, and cow cane (preferably the 
90-stalked variety), and in those <listricts suited to their production yams and ginger. 
Plant out coffee. 


Orchard f^oies for September. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

September is a busy month for the fruitgrowers in the coastal districts of this ^ 
State, as the returns to* be obteined from the orchards, vineyards, and plantations 
depend very largely on the trees, vines, and other fruits getting a good start now\ 

Tn the case of citrus orchards—especially in the southern half of the State—it is 
certainly the most important month in the year, as the crop of fruit to be harvested 
during the following autumn and winter depends not only on the trees blossoming 
well but, what is of much more importance, that the blossoms mature properly and 
set a good crop of fruit. 

This can only be brought about by keeping the trees healthy and in vigorous 
growth, as, if the trees are not in this condition, they do not possess the necessary 
strength to set their fruit, even though they may blossom profusely. The maintenance 
of the trees in a state of vigorous growth demands—^first, that there is an adequate 
supply of moisture in the soil for the requirements of the trees; and, secondly, that 
there is an adequate supply of the essential plant-foods available in the soil. 
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With rosj)Oct to the supjjfly of moisture in the soil, this can on].y 1 h‘ siHMired 
by systeniatie cultivation, except in seasons of good rainfall or wliert* there 
is a 8U])p!y of water for irrigation. As a rule, Se]'tomber is a inore or less dry 
month, and when it is dry there is little chance of securing a good crop of fruit 
from a neglected orchard. 

If the advice that was given in the Notes for August regarding the conservation 
of moisture in the soil has been carried out, all that is necessary i^ to keep the soil 
stirred frequently, so as to prevent the loss of moistiirt* by surface evaporation. If 
the advice has been ignored, then no time should be lost, but the soil should be 
brought into a state of good tilth as quickly as possible. 

Where there is a supply of water available for irrigation, the trees should 
receive a thorough soaking if they require it. Don’t wait till the trees sliow signs of 
distress, but see that they are sui)plied with an adequate supply of moisture during 
the tloAvering and setting jjeriods. 

It is i>robabIe that one of the chief causes v,hy navel oranges are frequently sliy 
bearers in the coastal districts is that the trees, though they produce a heavy crop 
of blossoms, are unabh* to set their fruit, owing to a lack of sufficient moisture in 
the soil ,‘it that time, as during seasons when tliere is a good rainfall and the trees 
are in vigorous growth, or where they are grown by irrigation, as a ruK* they bear 
much better crops. The importance of maintaining a good siipj^ly of moisture in the 
soil is thus recognised in the case of this particular variety of citrus fruit. 

When the trees show the want of sufficient jdant-food—a comlition that is easily 
known by the colour of the foliage and their weakly irronth—tlu‘ orchard should be 
manured with a quick*actiiig, complete manure, such as a mixture of sujverphosphate, 
sulphate of ammonia, and suljdiate of potash, the plant-food^^ which are soluble in 
the water contained in the soil and are thus readily taken by the feeding roots. 

Although the above has been written mainly in resjaKd to citrus orchards, it 
applies equally well to those in which other fruit trees are grown. Where the land 
has been prepared for bananas, planting should take j^lace during the month. If tlu‘ 
plantation is to be made on old land, then the soil should have been deeply ploughed 
and subsoiled and brought into a state of perf<*ct tilth prior to planting. It should 
also receive a good dressing of a complete manur<*, so as to ju-ovidc an ample sup])1y 
of available ]dant*fo()d. In the ease of new laud, ^^hich has, as a rule, Imhmi scrub 
that has been recently fallen and burnt ofl', th.e fii>'t oj)('rati(»n is to dig the holes 
for the suckers at about 12 ft. ajjart each w'ay. (b)od holes should be dug, ;ind they 
should be deeji enough to permit the top of the bull) or coriu of tlie sucker to be (> in. 
below the surface of the ground. 

(’arc shouhl be exercised in the selection of suckers, l)utN, or bits. JOitlier of 
the two latter are preferable, and in the ease of suek(‘rs which ha\e broken into leaf, 
these should also be cut hard down to the butt. Def(*re pl.aiitiiig ill roots should be 
cut off closely and the surface pared or scraped, exeojiting over the buds or eyes which 
are allowed for development. Where the butts are sjilit into sections (up to four) 
according to the number and placements of eyes, these art* planted with the eye or 
eyes facing downwards. In the case of butts, 2 to M eyc'S are left sjiaced around 
file butt, any surplus ones being removed. The top having previously been cut dovvn 
to the eorm and the centre scored out. Better gr(»w’th is e\ ideiiced in each case, and 
as no cut surface is made available (each “plant’’ being covered by a few inches 
of soil immediately) beetle borer infestation is not shown. 

Jn old banana plantations keep the ground w'idl worked and free from weeds 
and remove all superfluous suckers; also all bases of jilants vvhicdi have fruited. 

When .necessary manure—using a complete fertiliser rich in potash, nitrogen, 
and jdiosphoric acid, such as a mixture of lueatworks manure and sulphate of potash 
—2 of the former to 1 of the latter. 

. Pineapjdes can also be planted lum. The ground should be thoroughly prepared 
^viz., brought into a state of perfect tilth to a depth of at least 1 ft., more if 
possible—not scratched, as frequentlj' happens; and when the soil requires feeding, 
it should be manured with a complete manure, wlncli should, however, contain no 
suiierphoapbatc, boneduat or Nam phosphate being preferable. 

Old. plantations should be kept in a good state of tilth aiid lie manured with 
a complete fertiliser in which the phosphoric axdd is in the form of bonedust, basic 
phosphate, or finely ground phosphatie rock, but on no account as supcrphosjihate. 

The pruning of custnrd apples should be curried out during the month, leaving 
the work, however, as Inte in the season fts possible, as it is not advisable to 
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<nicouraf?e an t*arJy growth, which often means a pr<»(luf*tiou of infortile flowers. 
If the weather conditions are favoiirabJe passion vines can also ])runefl now, as 
if cut back hard they will make new growth that will l)ear aii .'nitumn crop of fruit 
instead of one ripvnlng during the summer. 

Grape vines will require careful attention fiom the time the buds start, and 
they should be regularly and systejuatically sprayed with Bordeaux mixture from 
then till the time the fruit is ready to colour, in order to prevent loss by downy 
mildew or anthracnose. Sulphuring may be required against powdery mildew. 

Where leaf eating beetles, caterinllais, or other insects are j)resent, the trees or 
plants on wdiich they are feeding should be sj>rayed with arsenate of lead. All 
fruit-fly infested fruit must be gathered and destroyed and on no .Mccount be allowed 
to lie about on the ground, as, if the fly is allow’ed to breed unchecked at this time 
of the year, tlnu’e is very little chance of keeping it in check later in the season. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Where not already conqileted, the winter s])rayiug with lime-sulj>hur should bo 
firiish(‘d as early in the mouth as possible. Black aphis ^houId be fought wlierevc r it 
makes its apj»earanee by spraying with a tobacco wash, such as black-leaf forty, as 
if these very destructive insects are kept well in hand the young growth of flow'ers. 
leaves, w'ootl, and fruit will ha\e a chance to tleveloj). 

The working over of undesirable varieties of fruit trees can be continued. The 
j»runing of grape vines should be done during the month, delaying the work as long as 
it is saft‘ to do so, as the lat(T the vines .‘ire ]»runed the less chance there is of th.eir 
young growth being killed by late frosts. Keej> the orchards well worked and free 
from weeils of all kinds, jis the latter not oiily deph‘t(‘ the soil oi moisture but also 
act as a harbour for many serious pests, such as the Kiithergleu bug. 

New' viiu'yards <‘aii be set out, and, in onler to destroy any fungus sjiores that 
may be attached to the cuttings, it is a good plan to dip them in Bord<*aiix mixture 
before idanting. The land for vines should be W’idl and deeply worked, Jind the 
cutting should be planted with one eye only out of the ground and one eye at or 
near tlu' surface of the ground. 

Tu the warmer parts which are suitable for the growth of citrus fruits, the land 
must be kept well cultivated, and if the trees need irrigating they should bf* given 
.‘I good soaking, to be followed by cultivation as soon as the land will carry a horse 
without packing. 

in th(*se parts fruit fly should be systematically fought, as it will probably 
in.'ike its afjpearance in lat<* citrus fruit.s; and loquats; ;ind if this crop of flies is 
(h*stroye<l, there will be every chance of the early crops of idums, j>enches, and 
apricots escaping without much lc»ss. 


MANURE FOR CABBAGES. 

To grow cabb.Mges well plenty of manure should be used. There is no manure to 
which this crop responds so well as animal. For heavy lands horse manure, and for 
light soils cow or pig are respectively the la^st when they can be obtained. If the soil 
is of a poor quality, dig the ground two spits deeji, and put a good layer of manure 
ladwi'en the two spits. This is especially necessary in the cast* of autumn or summer 
crops, which have to stand a dry spell. Spring cabbage—that is, those that are ]>lanted 
ill the antnmn for use in the spring—do well if ])lanted on ground that has been well 
worked jiiid manured ])reviously for peas or onions, and on such ground cabbages can 
be ])Ianted without any fresh manure being added. Of other manures lime is an 
important factor in suecossfnl cabbage culture; it is chemically and mechanically 
beneficial to the soil, and the cabbage tuber. It should be applied at the rate of about 
2 lb. to the square yard, and is particularly necessary to heavy soils and those rich 
in hnmns. Superphovsphate at the rate of 2 oz. to the square yard is good, but should 
not bo ap])lied at the same time as lime or to soils that are infected with club root. 
When the crop is nicely established, ajqdy 1 oz. of sulphate of jimniouia to heavy, 
damp land, or 1 oz. of nitrate of soda per square yard in the case of light or sandy 
soil. Nitrate of soda is a splendid fertiliser for the cabbage family. When especially 
fine heads are required, neater the plants once or twice during the grow ing season with 
the following mixture:—1 oz. of iron sulphate and 2 oz. of sulphate of ammonia 
dissolved in 1 gallon of water. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

TiMEg COMPDTKU BY D. EGLINTON. r.B.A.S.. and A. C. EGLINTDN. 


TIMES OF SUmaSB. SVNSBT. AHO 
MOONBISB. 


AT WARWICK. 

MOOXRISE. 



Augugt, 

1929. 

September, 

1929. 

Aug,- 

1929. 

Sept., 

1929. 

Date 

Rlaes. 

Sets. 

1 

1 Riseg. 

Sets. 

Riges. 

1 RIfob. 

1 

0.37 

5.19 

! 

i 0.9 

5.35 

a.iti. 

2.22 

! a.m. 
i 4.25 

2 

0.37 

5.19 

! 0.9 

5.30 

3.28 

. 5.15 

3 

C.36 

5.20 

0.8 

5 30 

4..37 

: 5.59 

4 

0.3,5 

5.21 

i 0.7 

5 37 

.5.41 , 0.30 

b 

6 34 

5 22 

0.6 

5.S7 

6.38 

7.9 

6 

0..34 

5 23 

I 

5 38 

7.20 

: 7.44 

7 

6.33 

5.23 

0 5 

.5.39 

8.0 

; 815 

8 

(i.32 

5.24 

0.4 

5.40 

8.42 

: 8.40 

9 

0.31 

5.24 

0.3 

.5.40 

9.13 

: 9.22 

10 

6.30 

5.25 

0.2 

5.40 

9 40 ! 10.1 

11 

0.29 

5.25 

G.O 

5.41 

10.10 ’ 10.43 

12 

6.28 

5.20 

5..50 

5 41 

10.51 

11.32 

13 

6.27 

5.26 

6.58 

6.41 

11.20 

: 12.23 

14 

6.26 

5.27 

5.56 

6.42 

p.m. 

12.6 

1.15 

16 

6,25 

5.27 

6.54 

5.42 

12.49 

2.10 

16 1 

6.34 

6.28 

5.52 

5.42 

1.39 

3.8 

17 

6.24 

6.28 

j 5.51 1 

.5.43 

2.31 

4.0 

18 

0.23 

5.29 

1 660 

5.43 

3.14 

; 5.3 

19 

0.22 

5.29 

1 6.49 

5.44 

4.19 

: 6.1 

20 

6.21 

5.29 

1 5.48 

5,44 

5.20 

1 0.57 

21 

6.20 

5.30 

6.47 

5.45 

6.15 

7.66 

22 

0.19 

6.30 

5.46 

5.46 

7.111 8.59 

23 

618 

5.31 

5.45 

5 46 

8.8 

10.3 

24 

6.17 

6,31 

5.43 

5.40 

9.5 

11.9 

25 

6.16 

6.31 

5.42 

5.47 

10.3 


26 

6.15 

5.32 

5.40 

6.47 

11.4 

s.m. 

12.16 

27 

6.14 

5.32 

6.89 

5.48 


1.18 

28 

6.13 

5.83 

5.38 

5.48 

a.in. 

12.10 

2.17 

29 

6.12 

5.33 

5.37 

6.49 

1.16 

3.10 

80 

6,11 

5.34 

5.85 

3.49 

2.22 

SM 

31 

6.10 

5.34 



3.26, 



Pha86B of the Moon, Oocultationo, &c. 


5 Aug. Moon 1 40 p.m. 

12 „ i First Quarter 4 0 p.m. 

20 „ Full Moon 7 42 p.ui. 

28 „ }) Last Quarter ft 0 a.m. 

Perigee, 4th August, at 7.12 a.m. 

Ai^ee, lOth August, at 1.0 p.m. 

pie nnged itlanet Saturn will be at its highest 
point In the sky. nearly overload in Queensland, 
about 9 p.m., at the beginning oi the niontli. 
Towards tin? end it will lie about one third of its m^hv 
downward to the west, followed by the flue eoii- 
stellation Sagittarius. Saturn’s rings are nearly at 
their I»e8t. 

On the l.'ith at 3 p.m. the Moon will ix' passing 4 
degre(‘s to the southMard of Saturn. This should 
anord another interesting daylight siieetacle for keen 
eyes, though bincxulars or telescope will aid in seidng 
Saturn. The Moon will pass lu^arlv dlreetlv overhead 
at Brisbane at an early iiour after sunset on this and 
the following night. 

The ocTiiltation of Pld Sagittaril, magnitude 3.3, 
wnll take plaee on the night of the J(Mh, about half- 
liast 8 at Bri8l>ane, Toowoomba, and Warwick, but 
somewhat earlier at Townsville. 

When the Moon rises on tlie uiglit of the 28th it 
will i)e interesting t(» n(»tice the proximity of the 
planet .Jupiter which will be to the northward. Its 
brightness will <‘xceed that of Sirius, the finest ftxcd 
star, which will rise in the south-east about lialf-an- 
hoiir lati'r. 

Burliig this month the Soutliern (Voss will be on 
its downward path tow’ards the west during the 
evening iiours. It will reach Ita extreme western 
point about 10 p.m. on the 1st, and about 8 p.m. 
on the .31st, and iieing horiBontal it will hi* at a 
helglit almvp the horizon equal to the latitude of the 
place where the observer is situated. 


3 Sept. 0 New Moon 9 47 p.m. 

11 „ < Fii’Bt Quarter 8 47 a.m. 

39 „ O 5*1111 Moon 9 Ifi a.m. 

26 „ )) Last Quarter 12 7 a.m. 

Apogee, I.3th at 5*18 a.m. 

Perigee, 28th Sept., at 10.42 a.m. 

The conjunction of the two planets Mercurv and 
Mara will form an interesting spectacle on the ewniiig 
of the lOth when they will he visible w'ell over the 
western horizon after tlie Hun has si*t, wherever no 
(iouds lntt‘rvene. Mercury will iw 3 degrees (one 
half the length of the Southern (’ross) southward or 
to the left of Mars. 

The neameas of the Moon and Saturn on the even¬ 
ing of the 11th will he an intereating observation. 
As they approach the western horizon at a late hour 
the apparent nearness will increase until the distance' 
between them will be only eight times the diameter 
of the Moon. The Moon will pass on the south side 
of the planet and next evening at eight o’clo<.‘k will 
Ik* 12 degrees, or twice the length of the Houtheni 
Cross, to the eastward of Hatum. 

On the 23rd the Sun will enter the Sign Libra but 
not that constellation ; it will remain, apparently, in 
the constellation Virgo. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick; at Goondiwindi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes • 
at CunnamuUa, 25 minutes; at Thargomlndah, 38 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

The moonlight nights for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon wlU be Ip the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the ni'^ht * 
when at the first quarter the moon rises somewhat about six hours before the sun seta, and 
It is fnoonllght only till about midnight. After full moon it will be later each evening before 
it rises, and when In Mie last quarter it will not generally rise illl after midnight. . 

It must be remembesred that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative <poeitl0ii0 of^the-eun and mooti vary considefahly. 

[All the partioulere on this page were computed for this Journal, and should not bo 
reproduced without acknowledgment.] 



A CroM in this tpace it t reminder 
that your Subtcription to the 
Jeotnel expiree with this number. 


ANNUAL RATES OF SURSCRIPTION. 
Farmers, Ciraxiert, Horticulturittt. end Schools 
of Art FREb on prepayment of 1/- to cover 
postage. Members of Agricultural Societies, 
5/-. including postage. General Public. 10/• 
including oostage 
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1 SEFrEMBER, 1920. Pakt 3. 


09cnf and Comment. 


The Brisbane Show. 

S PEAKING at (mo of tlu* orticinl fuudkms of Exhibition Meek, llis Excclloiicy 
the Go\oriior-(n-iUTal, Lord Stonehaven, said that the Brisbane Show played an 
invahiable part y(‘ar by year in helpiujy the producer, and in doinjf that it (carried oat 
jireeiaely the work whieh the H<-yal At;riciiltura! Society is doiiij^ in Britain. That 
society hud been incorporated only in 1S40, and it was universally admitted that the 
immense imiirovement in the breeding of stoiik and the standard of agrieultural 
jiroduets had been greatly stimulated by its work and influence. It had encouraged 
the formation of other soedeties throughout the old country in exactly the same way as 
the Royal National Association of Queensland had done, and it had set up a standard 
that had led to an improvement nothing else could have achieved. And the parjillel 
did not cease there. It afforded scope for the carrying out of a Iradition whieh had 
(‘xisted for many centurie.s in the old country, that tlie ownership of land involves^ 
the discharge of a great deal of onerous unpaid wmrk. When he thought of Mr. 
Baynes and of his colleagues on the council of the National Association, and the 
sfilendid work they were doing for the Btate of Queensland, for Australia, and for 
tim Empire, he felt they u(‘re fully entitled to the proud privilege of carrying on 
those British traditions. And even that was not the end of the jiarallel. Jt had been 
(daimed for the Royal Agricultural Society that it encouraged practical farming on 
sound scientific principles. In these days of efiicienc^y nothing but the best was good 
enough, and that was what the Royal National Association of Queensland, follow'ing 
the same lines as the Royal Agricultural Society of Britain, was helping this State 
and the Commonwealth to achie\e. 

18 
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A Probiem to Solve. 

C ONTINUING, Lord Stoiudiavou said that the next stage to be reaehcd was reall)^ 
one outside the scope of such associations. When he sjiw such excellent products 
as were displayed at their shows—tropical fruits and other products—and realised that 
they could not produce enough of them to supply the demand, it was evident to him 
that they had a problem to solve. He looked forward to the day when they would 
make as big and as concentrated an effort on the packing, shipping, and the 
marketing of their products as they now were concentrating on the producing of them. 

The Position of the Commonwealth—^An Optimistic Outlook. 

L ord Stonehaven wont on to say that if they read the newspapers they would 
come to the conclusion that Australia was passing through a bad time. Nou\ 
he would suggest to them that that was only true in a relative sense. The latest 
available figures showed that Australia last year had 106,115,100 sheep, or 10,000,000 
more than the average of the last six years, and from that it would ai>})ear that the 
wool industry was not in a really bad position. Th(‘n there was a good deal heard 
about a drop in the price of wool. He had read that it was estimated that the clij) 
for 1929-30 was likely to be 100,000 bales less than last year, and the same industrious 
people who had worked out those figures said that if the i)rice remained the same jis 
it was at the end of last season the value of the clip would be £3,000,000 less than 
the average for the last five or six years, which was £53,000,000. But even with that 
reduction it would be more than £20,000,000 above what it was lu'fore the war. Bo, 
although there certainly had been a droj) in the price of wool, he would suggest that 
there was no cause for jiessiraism, and that the optimistic view which had beem taken, 
by representative men who had come from overseas to investigate conditions in 
Australia was fully justified. There were other points that might be regarded as 
distinctly cheering. The exports of Australian mutton and lamb last year, f(n’ 
instanee, were 85 per cent, in value higher than in the ])revious y(‘ar. The exports of 
beef were 22 per cent, higher, and of butter and cheese 10 per cent, higher. Australia 
exported £20,000,000 worth more wheat last year than in the year before, the crop 
being the third largest in the history of the (h)inmouwealth, and the value of th(‘ 
wheat exported was 40 per cent, more than that of tlu* previous year. When they 
read figures that seemed to be depressing, he hoped th(*y would take into consideration 
the more cheering ]>oints to which he liad referrt'd. It must be remembered that 
there was no industry in which more ups and downs were experienced than that of 
the pastoralist or the farmer, and, taking all things into consideration, tlu re w^as no 
room for gloom or depression, because things were Jiot so bad to-day as they w(M(‘ 
a few years ago. 

The Call of Country Life. 

A t the same function His Exeelhmcy the Statt* Governor, Sir John Goodwin, said 
it was always a delight both to Lady Goodwin and himself to attend the Brisbane 
Show. They both learned a great deal from what they saw there, and it was a keen 
pleasure to them to meet their friends, old and young, from all over the country. All 
his life he had been devoted to the land and to tlu' work of the farmer; but 
unfortunately his duties had taken him abroad, and his work in the army had 
prevented him from seeing as much of it as he would have liked to do. With regard 
to the dairy cattle and the exhibit in the meat hall, he would say without hesitation 
that they compared favourably with anything that could be seen in any part of the 
world. The district and family exhibits he hud always considered to bo very valuable 
indeed. He saw one exhibit on the previous <iay the exhibitor of Avhich had been 
second for seven years in succession, but this year he had come out on top. That w^as 
typical of Queensland and' its people—to go on trying until finally victory was 
attained. He regarded the annual shows as esj^ecially valuable from an educational 
l^oint of view and for the encouragement given to science. Its educational value 
indeed was beyond all words. He had been greatly interested in the farm boys’ 
camp, in which twenty-seven boys from all parts of the State were taking part and 
showing themselves most eager to work and to learn all they possibly could. He was 
pleased to find that the boys were students from Gatton College and undergraduates 
from the University. 

Our Reliance on Rural Industry, 

T he Premier, Hon. A. E. Moore, met with a rousing reception on the same 
occasion. He said he thought he had made it quite clear in his public utterances 
for some time past that he considered that the progress and prosperity of Queensland 
was dependent to a very great extent on the industry ana enterprise of its rural 
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population. (Consequently, he thought any aasoeiation that was doing what was in its. 
power to stimulate and encourage the jiroducer in his work was rendering a reyl 
service to the com in unity. 

The farmer also who produced seed wdiich would yield better eroj)H was serving 
a like good ])urpose. Not only wt‘re they rea{)ing a Inniefit for themselves, but, bv 
distributing that better stock or better seed throughout the length and breadth of 
(Queensland, their action must have an ever-widening effect for the benefit of alb 
The National Association was doing splendid w'ork in giving encouragement to sacli 
cnter])riHe. 

It had been said by jieople who should know that if the knowledge already gained 
could only be made of general aj)plieation it should la* possible, by the toi)^Iressing 
of the })astureH, to incn'ase the prodm tive capacity of the pastoral lands. Bv .such 
means as this, by tlu* use of licks as an adjunct to the stock foods, and by the 
apjdication of other scientific discoveries the wealth of Australia W'ould oe doubled. 
The Hoyal National Association was putting forward the results attained by the few' 
with the object of encouraging the many to follow' the good example si‘t. 

So far as the (lovernrnent v\as concerned, he did not think it could be better 
einidoyed than in encouraging s«-ieutific research for tlie combating of ])(‘sts and for 
increasing the jiroductive capacity of the land generally. 

The Council of Agriculture- Lessons of Farmer Organisation. 

T he Aliiiister of Agriculture and Stock, Hon. Harry F. Walker, was elected 
unanimously to the presiihmcy of the Uouiicil of Agriculture at its recent annual 
meeting. On taking the chair, Mr. VV^alker expressed his appreciation of the action of 
the Oouncll of Agriculture in electing him as its president. Ho regarded the occupancy 
of the ]»residential chair as an honour accorded to him by farmer leaders with wdiom 
he had b(‘en assoidated for many years. There w'ere three reasons i»artteular]y which 
led him to es])ecially value the honour, and they were, firstly, beeaiisc lie was a 
farmer himself; secondly, because, he had learnt the value of co-ojierutive organisation 
in the hard sidiool of expoviemee; and thirdly, because, as Alinister of Agriculture, he 
realised the value of personal contact with the representatives of the jirodueers in the 
study of their problems. 

As a farmer, he knew’ the difficulties attendaul upon any jdiase of primary 
production, lie liad jxMsonally experienced all that is entailed in the carving of a 
holding out of tlie bush—the climatic diversity and perversity, the disa]q>oiutmeuts, 
the marketing compU‘xifies and perplexities, and all that is involved in the life of the 
man on the land. Because of that experience he w'ould always be able to understand 
the viewpoint of the indiviilual farmer, and welcomed tlie opi>ortiinity of service which 
direct association with tlieir organisation would give him. 

As a dairyman and as one who held the chairmanship of one of the leading 
('o-operative dairy companivs fiu* .many years, he understood the value of co operative 
organisation, lie had taken part in its ])reliiiiinary organisation, which was followed 
by tin* successful establislimeiit of a large inaiuifacturing plant; and afterw^ards it 
w'as his privilege to join in the biuding together of the co ojierativt' factories them¬ 
selves. The work of the (^o-o]HM*ative Dairy Companies’ Association thus formed, and 
of the Butter Pool and of tin' Paterson Htabilisation (’ommittce, had only to be 
mentioned to a gathering of firoducers to bring about a realisation of what' their 
activities had ineanl in pounds, shillings, and jieiice tu the dairymen. Similarly, in 
other branches of rural iiidu.stry many instances could be given of the value of 
co-o])erative combiiintion. Inasmueh as he had been associated with co-ojierativo 
enterprise in the ])ast, ho hoped to be able to continue to place whatever influence he 
possessed on the side of any co-operative organisation formed and controlled by 
fanners. He had been giveiran assurance that the activities of the several units of 
the Queensland Producers^ Association, of which the Council of Agriculture is the 
executive body, are of a strictly non-iiolitical character. He had also been assured 
that the organisation is functioning along co-operative and economic rather tha.ii 
political lines. He hojied the organisation would remain non-political always, and his 
acceptance of the position of president had therefore no political significance. 

As Minister of Agriculture, he knew how necessary it was to establish close 
contact with the fanners and the assoeintions they had established for their protection 
and betterment. He felt that his position of President of the Council of Agriculture 
would assist him in maintaining that contact. With- an understanding of the actual 
view of the man on the land regarding some of his problems, he hoped to be able to 
deal with any aspect of those problems presented to him as Minister intelligently 
and sympathetically, and in that way continue the goodwill between himself and his 
Department on the one hand and the farmers and their organisations on the other. 
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Bureau of Sugar 0;cpcr)n)ent S^d^ons. 

ENTOMOLOGiSrS ADVICE TO GANEQROWER8. 

By EDMUND JARVIS. 

The eomnion cane pests in evidence during this month tire usually limited to the 
*“weevil borer/^ termites (white ants), army worms, and grasshoppers. 

The Weevil Borer’* or “ Cane Borer.” 

Unfortunately, this insect is, ])erliaps, only too well known to many of our 
growers. It is a slender, dark-brownish, reddish-brown, or dark-grey coloured beetle 
about three-quarters of an inch long, having its head produced into a ]>rominent 
beak-like snout. Although able to fly well during nightfall, its movements by day, 
when cut out of a cane stick, are always slow and clumsy, and upon falling to the 
ground it will often sham death for several seconds before trying to crawl under 
cover. Signs of its j)resence in a cane stick are indicatt*d b^'^ clearly cut small 
holes or fissures in the rind; these being found mostly at the basal i)ortion of caneti, 
although in cases of severe attack the tunnels and holes made by these weevils may 
(‘xtend. more or less, throughout the affected stick. 

Artificial methods of fighting them are trap])ing or collecting the beetles, 
trashing the cane to admit more wind and light, &c. Happily, however, a more 
simple remedy has been found by enlisting the services of a natural parasitic enemy 
which destroys the grub or larval form of this pest. 

These useful flies will be liberated by officers of the Sugar Burc'aii, free of cost, 
on plantations harbouring weevil borers. Application for a consignment of such 
]iarasites should be made to the Entomologist at Meringa Ex]>eriment Station, near 
Cairns. 

Termites or ‘‘White Ants,” 

Growers north of Townsville occasionally meet with white ants eating their 
canc setts or nesting amongst tin* roots of old ratoons. Such trouble, as a rule, 
only occurs on newly-cleared land planted for the first time. Fumigation of the 
affected soil with carbon bisuli>hide, and of any subterranean nests or conical 
anthills chancing to exist in the immediate vicinity with ordinary benzine, can be 
recommended as being suitable remedies. 

“ Army Worms” or “ Caterpillar Plague.” 

Little trouble is likely to arise from the activities of this moth jiest until the 
end of the present month (September). Growers should, nevertheless, keep a sharp 
lookout for indications of damage to their young ratoons or ]dant cane by leat- 
eating caterpillars, with a view to i)reventing entire destruction of the foliage. 
This Experiment Station is now ])rovided with very efficient spraying ai)])aratnH, 
suitable for combating any species of grass caterpillars,’^ “army worms,or 
leaf-eating beetles, &c. Timely notice should be made to the Entomologist of all 
outbreaks of such nature which may occur here, in order that remedial measures 
may be undertaken with the least pcwisible delay. 


DISEASE SURVEY IN PROSERPINE DISTRICT. 

The Director of the Bnrf‘<iu of Sugar Experiment Statwris (Mr, H. T. Emterhy) 
luis received the following report (20th August, 1929) from the Pathologist, 
Mr. A, F. Bell:— 

The Division of Pathology is now carrying out a disease survey of the 
Proserpine district. A total of 112 farms has been inspected, and the survey 
completed in the Breadalbane, Glen Isla, Waterson, and Banana Pocket sections, 
and practically completed in the Up River and Hamilton Plains sections. In general, 
the disease situation is satisfactory, except for the large amount of Mosaic on 
the farms in the Proserpine River district. This disease was found on the majority 
(43) of the farms in the neighbourhood of the river; the i>ercentage infection is 
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hijjhest ill the fields on the river bank, and deereas(‘s a» the distance from tin- 

river iieeoines jjreater. Mosaic was also found on Ihree or four farms at Banana 
Pocket, and is known to occur to some extent at (4)nroy. 

Mosaic disease is the most common of the important cam* diseas(‘s of tin* 
world, and in the past twenty years has been resj)onsil)lc for disastrous losses in 
a number of ('ountries. It is spread from plant to jdant by an aphis which lives 
on corn, sorjyhuin, &c., and a- number of wild grasses. The spread is rapid close to 
tin* rivt-r bank on account of the larj>e amount of j^rasw thev<* ]»rovidin^ ,‘i favourable 
breeding ground for the ajihis. The main measures to be arlojded for the control 
of Mosaic disease are (1) Tin* careful selection of disease free cane for planting 
purj)oH(*H; (2) careful inspection of the jdaiit cane and tin* uprooting of any diseased 
stools found; and (3) cultivation to keep the fields ns free from grass and weeds as 
possible. 

Red K(it is also cdmmon throughout Proserpine, especially in the variety 
H.CQ. 42fi. This disease may he controlh'd in } art by tin* selection of seed, and any 
s(*ts showing a red <lis(*olonratioii shouhl not be ])laiited. 

Downy Mildew, or l(*af stripe, was found in one field of B. 20H. This variety 
is very *snsc(‘ptible to both Mosaic ami Downy Mildew, and should not be ]danted 
except on the advict* of the ofiic(‘rs of this Bureau. 

The seleetion of s(‘{*d cane is one of the most imjxutant aspects of canegrowing 
and should be carried out by the farmer himself. In the ease of ATosaic, when 
infection is light seed selection is a simple matter, but wln-u the j»ercentage infection 
is over about o ]>er cent, tin* seed cane should be ]mr«'hased froui a disease frc(' farm. 

For the imrposes of (‘usuviiig a supply of dist‘ase-free cam* for planting j>urpos<*s, 
the value of tin* farm uurs«‘ry cannot be over-e.stimated. The farni uurs(‘rv should be 
planted up ea<*h time with disease free cane, and tin* r(‘sultant [dant earn* should 
Ik- iuspeeted frecjiu-iitly, ami any suspicious sto(ds removed. The nursery should be 
k(*pt fiH-e from U(‘(*ds and given the In-.sf possible tillage and f(‘rtiliSatiou. If tlie 
nursery is rc'inoved somi- distance from the rest of the farm so much the better. 
A }dau for the layout of a farm mirserv and ju-opagaliou field is given in tlie 
* ‘ (Queensland Agricultural Journal” for Juno, I921> (page JDO). 

Any farmers desirous (tf purchasing cam* for plants an* advised to get in touch 
with the Pam* Jnspect(u* or tlie Secretary of the Panegn-owers ’ Association, as the 
Dun-aii ha.*^ furnished th(“^(* officials with lists of the farms on which least disease 
was found. 


CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 

Tin Dirrchtr of thr Hurvot< of Sti(far Kxinrlmcni Sfofions, Mr. II, T. t hi/, 

haft rtcfirfd Ihc folJoirifu/ rv/fort {tUh Auf/nni, l‘.)‘J9) frtoo Mr. .1. A’, /iarn.v, 
A.ssLstunt Juituwolo</isf, MarKai/: 

The Golden Beetle {Calloodea masterai Macleay), in the Mackay District. 

This rather showy beetle is recorded as rangijig from the Tnghnrn district to 
sonn-uhere about St. Lawrence; it is, however, very jdeiitifnl m some seasons in 
l)arts of the Maekay district, also on the Lower Biirdekin, and often \erv abuinlaiit 
around Ingham. Soim* y^ars ago in the area round tin* Macknade Mill (Ingham) 
they wer<* <‘olb*cted by beetle gatherers and paid f«»r by the Local Pest Destructi<»u 
Board, at the rate of Is. (Id. per quart, but at that time and until quite reeeiitly tht-re 
was no actual evidence that their grubs attacked cane root.s. 

In the Ingham area the beetles are recorded as feeding on the leavc-s of bamboos 
and the introduced “}»ink burr” which is so plentiful ahmg cane lieadlands, road¬ 
ways, &c. In the Ayr district their favourite feedijig-tree aiquar: to ],c a large*- 
leaved, soft-waxuled tree or shrub wJiieh much resembles the wild tree hibiscus 
{II, ti'iaccas), whilst in the Mackay eiistrict their feeding-tree is the priekly cork 
tree {Kryihrina rcrs/mtilia)^ sometimes called the “bat-wing^’ leaved tree on account 
of the pieuliar shajK- of tin* leaves, which somewhat rese(nl)le a bat with its wings 
half expanded. As far as the writer has observed, this tree appears to bi* the only 
feeding-tree of this beetle in this district. The beetles sometimes occur so })lentifully 
as to completely defoliate one of these trees in th:* course of a few days. Normally 
the beetles fly about Phristmas time, and during the ]»ast season they were in full 
flight by the 24th December, 1928, and they remained in evidence till the middle of 
♦fanuary. 
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Habits of the Beetles. 

These beetles appear to revel in sunshine, for, when watched on one of their 
feeding-trees where th(\y were in hundreds, they W'ere in a state of constant activity 
whilst the sun shone, and w^re flying from twig to twig, but if the sun became 
obscured by a clou<i, they quietened down considerably. They are rapid and 
voracious teeders; one of the trees that was under observation was about 14 feet 
high, with dense and fairly spreading foliage, and it was completely denuded of 
leaves within a few days. Mating takes place in the daytime on' the teeding- 
trees, the male resting on the back of the female. This act apparently takes some 
time, because many pairs thus observed remained so during the whole period of 
observation, which was considerably over half an hour. Any sudden jar or movement 
-of the twigs or leaves causes the beetles to take to wing; they however soon 
settle again and recommence feeding. They do not appear to bo readily attracted 
to artificial lights, as only occasional examjdes flew to light whilst collecting beetles 
with a lantern, and these were invariably males. An odd specimen could sometimes 
be collected from under the electric lights at the street intersections. 

That the grubs of this beetle attack cane has been definitely proved by the 
writer during both the 1928 and the present season. Whilst making a grub survey 
at Mount Jukes on 22nd February, 1928, grubs were obtained at cane roots. At 
first they were thought to be grubs of the Pentodon beetle, but when taken to the 
Laboratory and bred through, proved to be those of the Golden beetle. Grubs are 
at present being bred at the Laboratory, and are feeding freely on cane sets and 
roots; the nature of the injury is very similar to that occasioned by grubs of tho 
Christmas beetle (A. hoisdn-vaJ Bsd.). These grubs appear to favour fairly heavy 
scrub soils; where they were collected at Mount Jukes the cane was growing in rich 
scrub land. At the Laboratory also grubs in cages containing heavy soil a])peared 
healthier and grow faster than these caged in sandy soil. 


The Dirccior of the linreoti of Sufjar Experiment Stations, ]\/r, H. T. Ensterby, 

received the folowiny report (16Gi Aupust, 1929) from the Assistant Enlo- 
mologist at Maekay^ Mr. A. .V. Burns, for the month ended 12f/t Anyusi :— 

Bandicoots in Caneflelds. 

Whilst making inspections of cane farms for insect jiosts, fanners frecpiently 
:a8k the question ‘^Is the bandicoot a friend or an enemy?Many growers hold 
•differences of opinion regarding this point. It is true that in almost every caiiefield 
there are indications of their excavations at cam* stools, but those diggings are 
invariably greatest and most numerous in jiatclies of cane wlieiv grubs are prevalent. 

Growers are often of the opinion that the exposure of the (‘am* roots and j)artial 
undermining of the stools tends to cause withering of the cane, and, in extreme 
instances, to lose its anchorage with the soil, and thus fall over. The latter condition 
would, in the WTiter^s oiiiiiion, be hardly possible without the assistance of grubs, 
w^hen the roots that were not exposed through tin* bandicoots’ diggings would also 
bo destroyed. No doubt several holes made round a stool by these animals would 
tend to allow moisture to evaporate away from the roots. 

Th(^ diet of the bandicoot appears to be very varied, ])erhapR some roots arc 
eaten whilst the animal is excavating at a sLH) 1, but the amount of injury thus 
eaiised would jjrobably ensue as a result of grub injury; therefore, if the bandicoot 
destroys two or even one grub at each stool, the good done by tho destruction of 
those grubs at least comp(msates for the amount of root injury done. On the other 
hand, there are many growers who regard the V)andicoot only as a friend, their 
explanations for this being that the only places on their farms where the work of 
these animals occurs is in the patches that are attacked by grubs. In the exj)erieiice 
of the writer, certainly by far the greatest number of excavated stools has been 
observed in areas w'here grubs were attacking tho cane. These animals are said to 
be possessed with a very keen souse of smell,^ which enables them to locate the presence 
of grubs in the soil. 

The following extract from Bulletin No. 13, 1921, Bureau of Bugar Experiment 
Stations, gives the following remarks with regard to the stomach contents of a 
bandicoot. A specimen was dissected and the stomach contents examined; those 
contained cutworm larva, five unknown caterpillars, four locusts (winged grass¬ 
hoppers), one centipede, two large and eight small spiders, two slugs, a small 
beetle, many small ants, three large ants, eight large crickets and six small ones, 
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sixteen legless beetle grubs, similar to those of the cane beetle borer or New Guinea 
borer, numerous portions of ground beetles, and remains of other insects. Some 
portions of vegetable matter were found as well; these included a piece of bark, 
three small roots, a coui)le of bits of grass, two leaves of some weed, and a small 
I>iece of dry stick. 

It is quite possible that the bark, leaves, and wood were eaten with the insects— 
perha|ys swallowed by accident—whilst the bandicoot was foraging for insect foods. 

It may be seen from this examination that the majority of the stomach contents 
was insectivorous; this ])articular examination, too, it is recorded, was made at the 
time of year (July) when insects arc comparatively scarce. 

In June and July cane grubs, Ixith of the greyy)ack and Prenchi beetles, burrow 
downwards to fom their j)u]jal or resting cells. This would likely account for no 
griij) remains being discovered in the stomach contents that were examined. In the 
same Bulletin (No. 13, 1921) reference is made to examinations made of the 
stomach contents of bandicoots <lnring the month of March when cane grubs are 
alw'ays jirevalont. This further record states—These examinations showed a strong 
j)referenee for this i»est (i.e., cane grubs), because the stomach contents were usually 
well supplied with the chitinous (heads) remains of cane grubs, and no plant 
tissues. ” 

Bandicoots in Victoria frecjuently «lig holes into rotten logs and stum})s, or 
Tcnind the roots of very old and rotten trees, in the search for beetle grubs which 
are |)lentiful during the s])ring and summer months in such situations. The writer 
lias also occasionally observe<l their excavations in the large nests of some of the 
large sugar ants (Campanotime) an<l bulldog ants (Myrmecina^). 

It is really only during a great .scarcity of insects that bandicoots might partake 
of any ap])reciable amount of vegetable food; l)ut in a sub tropical or tropical 
climate such as exists in the Queensland canegrowing areas, insects of some kind 
are always more or less ]il(‘ntiful at every month of the year, tlierefore the good 
done by these* animals may assuredly lu* considered in excess over the destruction 
sometimes attributeel to tltem. 


Large Moth Borer ( Phragmatiphiia truncaia Walk.)—Injury to Mature Cane. 

Several inquiries have receuily come to baud from farmers who were engage<l 
in cutting plants, of ^‘ring necked sticks,” the ring neck or horeT tunnel round the 
stick usually occurring just abovt* or l>eIow the nodes. Tuniiciliug may also occur 
in the iiiternodes, but in these situations it is usually longitudinal iu.stead of 
horizontal. 

The softer varieti(*s of cam* such as II.Q. 426 (Clark’s Seedling) and B. 20.S 
;u'e })articularly susceptible to attack from these borers, ami inspections made 
during the past month on farms where these varieties were gr(»wiiig revealed in one 
or two instances appreciable injury. It is usually the outer cane rows adjoining 
the headlands or fences that are subjected to the worst attack. Other varieties of 
cane are also injured by these borers, but not to nearly so great an extent as the 
two abovenamed varieties. 

When cutting cane for plants care should be exercised to exclude any '‘bored 
])laiits” as these would possibly not strike, but would simply rot or ferment in 
the ground as a result of the damage caused to their tissues. 

At tliis time of year i)ractical]y all the injury done to cane by these cattjrpillars 
is confined to the mature sticks; now that cutting lias commenced and young 
ratoons will soon be ajipeariug, growers should keep a lookout for the aiipearance 
of “dead hearts’" in the young caiie shoots. As a rule, young plant cane docs 
not appear to be quite so "seriously attacked as ratoons, thougli it often suffers^ 
considerable damage. The reason that young ratoons are slightly more susceptible 
to injury from these borers is owing to the fact that tJie ])oint of entry of the 
caterpillar into the shoot is usually in the side and near the basal portion of the 
shoot; in plant cane this jiart is mostly between the ground surface and the point 
of attachment with the set, whereas in ratoons considerably more of the lower parts 
of the shoots are exposed or aboveground. 

Natural parasites—the principal one of which is a minute Braeonid wasi)—that 
infest the caterpillar stiigo of this insect, do not apiiarentJy exert much control as 
shown by breeding out a large number of specimens at the laboratory last year. 
The examples tliat were kept under obst*rvation were collected from a field of 
H.Q 426 first ratoons, where the percentage of attacked shoots in three particular 
rows was estimated to be 70 p(‘r cent. No parasites emerged from the caterpillars 
collected from these rows. 
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The earliest indications of the presence of moth borer caterpillars iti young 
shoots is a shrivelling of the central folded leaves, followed by a wilting and complete 
dying. When dead, if pullcMl gently these central shoots will come away, and if 
examined the lower ])art will be seen to be eaten thi'ough and rotten. It frecpiently 
emits an offensive odour, and often little whitish maggots may be seen in the 
rotten material. These are not the borer caterpillars, but are purely secondary in 
their occurrence; they are the maggots or larva" of small flies which breed in 
decaying vegetable matter. 

Tlie most practical m(*thod of controlling nuith lw)rers is to cut out from as 
near as possible to the iioint of attachment with the stool any shoots which show 
indications of shrivelling or wilting in the central leaves. If cutting these is delayed 
until the centre leaves are quite dead, the cutting out of such shoots at so advaiuM'd 
a stage is useless, because the borer caterpillar will have left and entered into a 
fresh shoot. One caterpillar may account for a numln'v of shoots, and will not 
necessarily confine its attacks to one stool only. 

The fully-grown borer measures from inch to 1;\ inch in length, and is of 
a light pinkish or purplish brown colour on the back and sides. It is jiale greyish or 
])inkish on the central or under surface. A complete description of its life history 
and habits in the Mackay district was detailed in the entomological report of this 
station for the month of May last year. 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average JIainfall for the Month of Jn-v in the AoRicrLTURAL 
Districts, TOGETHER WITH Total Kainfaij. ourino Jvly, 1020, and 1028, for Comparison. 
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1'20 
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59 

0-55 
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ment Station 

1-40 

32 

0-16 
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Maryborough 
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57 
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Warren 

1-20 
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dKORGE G. BOND, 

J)]vi8iomil Meteorologist. 
















^and the Big Advantage— 


No Needles to Change! 



And you can obtain Ed.sonic 
reco'dings of all the World’s 
most talented artists and or.- 
chestrasthai Wilt help to make 
yout home one of the happiest 
in your district. Very easy 
terms arranged. 


Not only is the music of the New Edisonic 
true to life—''close-up" music the equal or 
which one rarely hears-- but it offers you 
the extra advantage in that there are no 
needles to change. It has a diamond point 
that will outlast the life of the machine it¬ 
self—pure diamond that can never wear out. 


Edisonic 


•mos. A. EO/SOfVS 

SUPERB NEW PHONOGRAPH 


WWTE FOK ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SOLE AGENTS: 
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Fertilizer Prices 
again Reduced! 

The merging of the Fertiliser businesses of A.C.F. 
and Shirleys less than a year ago paved the way to 
lower prices of Fertilisers in Queensland. 

The second i*eduction is now announced, and the 
following comparisons of a few lines show the 
benefits passed on to purchasers of Fertilisers since 
the two Companies amalgamated. 



Before. 
£ s. 

d. 

£ 

Now. 

s. 

d. 

Sulphate Ammonia, f.o.r. Wallangarra 

17 

5 

0 

15 

10 

0 

Sulphate Ammonia, f.o.r. Brisbane 

18 

10 

0 

16 

5 

0 

Sulphate Ammonia, f.o.r. Townsville .. 

19 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Nitrate of Soda, f.o.r. Brisbane .. 

17 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

B3 (now with ineraased Potash eoiitent), 
f.o.r. Brisbane 

14 

2 

6 

13 

15 

0 

Howes’ Mixture, f.o.r. Brisbane 

16 

10 

0 

15 

2 

6 

Shirleys No. 6, f.o.r. Brisbane .. 

10 

15 

0 

10 

5 

0 

A.C.F. No. 6, f.o.r. Brisbane .. 

12 

10 

0 

11 

15 

0 

When further reductions are practicable they will be duly announced. 



Higher Qyality 


Wherever possible^ too, the quality of the Coin* 
pany’s Complete Fertilisers has been iin[>roved, 
and these comprise .100 per cent, of high-grade 
fertilising ingredients. We offer the best value in 
high-grade Fertiliser that has ever been known in 
Queensland. 

Primary Producers in all callings are invited to 
take advantage of these scientific’aids to produc¬ 
tion at the reduced jjrices, and produce more jjcr 
acre. 
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PESTS OF BANANAS.* 

By ROBEKT YEITCIl, B.Sc., F.E.S., Chief Entomologist. 

Banana-growing in Queensland is unfortunately probably more 
handicapped by the incidence of pests and diseases than any other branch 
of fruit culture in this State. The entomologist has to handle such 
extremely serious and difficult pests as the banana weevil borer and 
the banana thrips; less serious but still important sources of loss that 
come within his province are such pests as the fruit-spotting bugs, fruit- 
eating caterpillars, and the banana fruit fly. There are quite a number 
of other insect enemies of the banana, but they are all, at least at 
present, of trifling importance to the grower, and reference need not 
be made to them in these notes, except in the case of the banana aphis. 
The latter is of no eonseciuence so far as actually weakening the plant 
by sap-sucking is concerned, but it is of first-class importance as the 
insect vector of bunchy top. 

The banana weevil borer has been the subject of an exhaustive 
investigation by J. L. Froggatt, and readers who wish to acquaint 
Ihemselves with all aspects of the borer problem should consult the 
bulletin prepared by that investigator. Banana thrips has also received 
considerable attention and a bulletin thereon has been written by Girault, 
and here again the reader may consult a much more extensive fund of 
^nfcwination than can be given within the pages of a handbook such 
as this. Girault ^s investigation was followed by further work by 
Froggatt, dealing more particularly with the (piestion of the field control 
of the banana thrips. 

The Banana Weevil Borer. 

The banana weevil borer {Cosmopolites sordida Chevr.) is without 
doubt the most destructive Insect enemy of the banana plantations of 
Queensland. Not only is its attack frequently one of great severity, but 
there is also every reason for believing that few, it any, districts in 
this State are free from infestation. The available evidence apparently 
indicates that this specdes is not a native of Australia, but it is now a 
matter of extreme difficulty to indicate with any degree of confidence 
the native home of this very destructive weevil. It has been recorded 
I'rom Africa, Australia, Ceylon, Fiji, India, Java, Mauritius, New 
Hebrides, Philippines, Raratonga, Samoa, South America, and the West 
Indies. 

Nature op Injury. 

The damage to the banana plant in the ease of this species is caused 
entirely by the grubs of the weevil borer feeding in the tissue of the 
attacked plant. (Plant 81.) The grubs hatch from eggs laid by the 
beetles, and in feeding in the bulb or corm of the banana plant they 
tunnel through the corm to such an extent, in the case of severe 
infestations, as to seriously weaken the plant. In its weakened -condition 
both the quantity and quality of the fruit produced by the infested 
plant are very appreciably reduced, and thus the growers suffer very 
severe losses. This reduction in yield and quality is particularly notice¬ 
able when the plant is growing under unsuitable soil conditions, and is 
also much in evidence during an unfavourable season characterised by 
unusually low rainfall. 

*R<‘prmted from Pests and Diseases of Oiieensland Emits .ai d ^’e^>et?^bles’’ 
by Robert Veit'cli, B.Sc., F.E.S., and J. II. Siininonds, puldislied by the 

Department of Agriculture and Stock. Brisbane, 1929. 
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Plate 8J.—Butt op Banana Plant Attacked ba- Banana Wkevh, Bobeb. 
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Plants Attacked. 

The banana weevil borer in Queensland has never been found 
attacking plants other than those belonging to some species of banana. 
The different varieties of (cultivated bananas grown in this State—i.e., 
Cavendish, Dacca, Gros Michel, Lady’s Finger, Plantain, and Sugar— 
do not appear to differ in any degree with respect to their susceptibility 
to attack. 


Life Cycle Stages. 

The usual four life-cycle stages are met with in this pest—namely, 
the egg, grub, j)upa, and adult. The egg is the stage of incubation, the 
grub of active feeding and accompanying rapid gro^vth, the pupa of 
transformation, and the adult of reproduction. 

The elongate* oval (*gg (Plati^ 82, tig. 1) measures roughly inch 
in length and is pearly white in colour when first laid; as the incubation 
period advances certain changes, however, can be noted in its colour, 
but these changes need not be dealt wdth in the present notes. 

The full-grown grub or larva (Plate 82, fig. 2) measures about 
I inch in length and is normally distinctly curveci in appearance. It is 
a somewhat bulky obiect with a creamy-whit? body and a reddish-brown 
h(*ad. Other fealur(>s worthy of mention are the fact that it is legless, 
and that cenain of its body segments are very much swollen, thus giving 
it the imlky appearance already mentioned. 

The pupa (Plat(*. 82, fig. :i) is about the same length as the grub, 
which it also closely resembles in colour when newly formed. Even a 
(asual examination of this stage of the insect's life cycle will dis^dose 
the fact that the v/ings and legs of the future beetle are distinctly 
visible in the pupa. 

The adult (Plate 82, fig. 4) is a ty))i('al wt*evil possessing a very 
promiii(?nt trunk or proboscis. It is black in colour, measures roughly 
4 inch in length, and, like many weevils, its skeleton or outer shell is 
extremely liard. 


Life History and Feeding Habits. 

The (*ggs of this beetle are laid singly, the spot chosen for egg-laying 
being in tin* plant at or near ground-level. A small curved chamber is 
formed in the plant tissue by the female beetle, and therein the pearly- 
white egg is deposited. The incubation period of the egg varies, but 
according to Froggatt it may be regarded as averaging eight days 
during the warmer months of the year; in midwinter, however, the 
incubation period has been prolonged to as many as thirty-six days. 

It is worth while mentioning the fact that egg-laying in the case 
of this weevil occurs right throughout the year but with varying intensity, 
the maximum activity in egg-laying being displayed in spring and 
autumn. 

On hatching from the egg the grub commences its career of 
destruction, and if an infested corm is examined it will frequently be 
found to be tunnelled through and tlirough, this tunnelling being 
accompanied by the evil effects already referred to in an earli(3r para¬ 
graph, namely, a serious reduction in the quantity and quality of the 
fruit produced. This honeycombing of the corm would not, of course, 
be the work of one grub; as many as thirty-five grubs have been found 
in a single corm. 



Plate 82. — ^The Banana Weevil Bobeb {Cosmopolite sordida Chev.). 

Fig* 1» Fig. 2, Larva or Grub. Fig. 3, Pupa. Fig. 4. Adult Borof* 

gig 6, Adult ot Plcmus jamnue, predator on the Borer. Magnified 4 diameters. 
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It has generally been found that, in the case of banana weevil borer 
infestation, the attack is confined to the underground portion of the plant 
and to but a few inches above ground-level; however, in cases where the 
stem has been left standing after the cutting of the bunch that it has 
thrown, infestation of the stem may be very extensive, and indeed it may 
be attacked throughout practically its whole length. 

The grub continues feeding within the tissue of the plant for some 
considerable time, the actual duration of this stage, as indeed is the case 
in all the others, being influenced very greatly by the prevailing 
temperature. Froggatt has found that in summer growth may be 
completed in two weeks, whereas in winter quite twenty-three weeks may 
be required for the comidetion of this stage in the insect’s development. 
During its period of growth the grub moults several times, moulting 
being necessitated by the fact that the skin of insects does not grow but 
will only stretch to a limited extent. When its growth is on the verge 
of completion the grub diverts its tunnel towards the outside of the corm, 
so that there may be but a very slight barrier between the newly formed 
beetle and the outer world. 

The grul) then transforms to the pupa at the end of its feeding 
tunnel, and it docs so without forming the fibrous cocoon that is so 
frequently present in this type of beetle. The usual transformation 
processes take place, and as a result thereof the beetle or weevil appears 
in a little over a week. Here again there is some considerable variation, 
for in winter as many as eleven days have been spent in the pupal stage, 
whereas in summer it has been as short as four. 

The period that elapses between the laying of the egg and the 
emergence of the beetle is somewhere in the vicinity of seven weeks on 
an average, but, as already indicated in the discussion of the various 
stages of the life cycle, that figure fluctuates very considerably with such 
factors as temperature. 

The newly formed beetle does not leave the pupal chamber for a few 
days but remains resting quietly therein hardening and darkening its 
skeleton, and having done so it then eats its way out into the soil, feeds, 
mates, and thus reproduces its species and commences a new life cycle. 

Control IMeasures. 

The life history as outlined above should clearly indicate that there 
is little hope of successfully employing either sprays or fumigants against 
this serious pest. All stages in its life cycle, except the weevil itself, 
are very securely entrenched behind a most effective barrier of plant 
tissue, and hence in employing artificial control measures attention must 
be confined to the beetle itself. 

In practice it has been found that the beetles are attracted to baits, 
and it has further been demonstrated that the beetles so attracted wilt 
be killed if the baits are dusted with Paris green. If the two operations 
of trapping and killing are combined in this way, the very laborious 
business of regularly visiting the baits and killing the beetles that have 
been attracted thereto will be eliminated. 

Suitable baits are supplied by the banana plant itself, and growers 
wishing to combat this pest by baiting have a choice of several systems. 

Portions of the corm may be cut olf and placed on the ground 
either inside or close to the banana stool. The freshly cut surface of 
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the sliced corm is dusted with Paris green, which has previously been 
diluted with flour at the rate of one part of Paris green to six parts of 
flour. The slices of corm treated as described are then placed in position 
with the dusted surface downwards and are covered with trash. The 
object in covering the baits with trash is partly to produce the degree 
of darkness that is so attractive to the beetles and partly to prevent 
unduly rapid drying out of the baits which would thus become relatively 
unattractive. 



Plate 83. —^Banana Fruit showing ^‘Rust” due to Thkips attack. 

A second system that is much in favour consists of cutting out a 
plug of tissue in old butts by means of the sucker pruning blade. The 
cavity thus formed is dusted with the poison mixture and the plug is 
then replaced. The cut surface of the old butt is also dusted. 

The third system of baiting is the one that is at present most in 
favour, and it consists of dusting the freshly cut surface of the old butt 
after a deep groove has been cut therein by means of a cane-knife. The 
whole of the cut surface as well as the wedge-shaped piece of tissue 
removed from the groove is dusted with the poison mixture, and the 
wedge is then replaced in the groove. 

In the experimental work conducted by Proggatt in connection 
the control of this pest, numerous poisons were tested out in 
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<jonjunction with the baits. Very appreciable kills were obtainc^d with 
(luite a number of the substances employed, but it was found that Paris 
green was the most satisfactory of those handled, firstly because it gave 
a very high percentage of mortality and secondly because it was very 
rapid in its effects. Hence the Department strongly reiiomniends its 
use as the most suitable poison to (»mploy in conjunction with the baits. 

Attention has so far been confined to the prospects of controlling 
this pest by the use of poisoned baits, but that is by no means the only 
weapon available in the campaign against the banana weevil borer, for 
•strict observance of plantation hygiene will be productive of decidedly 
beneficial results. 

Plantation hygiene necessitaf(\s the digging out of badly infested 
stools. Such stools arc no longer profitable, and as they merely serve 
to intensify infestation th(nr loss will not be felt by the grower. Where 
.a stool is but slightly infested, the treatment reciuired is not nearly so 
drastic and it will be sufficient if the old <iorms are removed. These 
corms should be carefully sliced up into thin pieces and any stems 
removed should ho chopped in half. 

St(*ms from which the bunches have been cut should be chopped 
off' close to the ground, and then split in halves in order to facilitate 
the rapid drying out and decay of the tissue, which will thus be 
rendered unattractive to the borer. 

Prevention of Infestation. 

It has been demonstrated that the most freciuent means by which 
new plantations bec^ome infested with the banana weevil borer is through 
the use of infested suckers in planting up such new areas. Infestation 
may also occur by beetles being carried down in flood waters from 
higher infested levels to lower uninft'sted areas, and also by beetles 
crawling in from an adjacent badly infested plantation. Flight also 
plays some part in th(‘ disi)ersal of this pest, but it is at present 
regarded as playing only a very minor ])art in infestation. 

Plight cannot be (*oiitrolled, and obviously little can be done in 
dealing with flood waters, hence efforts to prevent infestation or 
intensification of inft'station must be largely confined to dealing witli 
imported suckers and the crawling beetles. 

To deal with the possibility of infestation in imported suckers, the 
following d(^partmental recommendations have been made. Firstly, the 
‘digging of suckers or corms should each day be restricted to the (piantity 
that can be planted the following day. Secondly, every corm or bulb 
that has been dug out should be carefully examined for traces of borer 
infestation, and it has been found that this is best accomplished by 
carefully paring off a thin slice of plant tissue. It is desirable that this 
slice be removed as far up as it is practicable to do so without inflicting 
injury to the eye. Paring off this thin slice will accomplish a twofold 
object; firstly it will eliminate any eggs that may have been laid in 
the icorm, and secondly it will expose borer tunnels that may be present. 
All corms showing the presence of borer tunnels should be destroyed. 
Finally, having selected the suckers *in accordance with the preceding 
recommendations, these should be placed on a cart or slide and removed 
to the new area with the least possible delay. If they are allowed to 
remain overnight in an infested plantation, the precautions of paring 

19 




PzATS 84.— The Banana Thbips {ScirMhripa signipennie Bagnail). 

Pig. 1, Larva, X 46. Pig. la. Portion of side of abdomen of larva, X 210. 
Fig. 16, Antenna of larva, x 210. Fig. 2, Adult female, X 46. Fig. 2a, Antenna 
of adult female, x 210. Fig. 26, Winjra of female, x 90. Fig. 2c, Scale over base 
of wlxulpi* X 180. Fig. 2d, Apex of abdomen of female, showing saw-toothed 
X 296. 
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and destroying tunnelled corms will in all probability be rendered of 
little value by reinfestation of the suckers while waiting overnight for 
removal. 

The danger of heavy infestation of clean new areas adjacent to old 
infested ones is very appreciable, and if such sites have to be selected 
for new banana plantations it is desirable to lay rows of baits between 
the new and the old areas, in order to minimise as far as possible the 
migration of beetles from the one to the other. 

The policy to be adopted in the fight against the banana weevil 
borer may be summarised by saying that the chief objective is firstly 
to endeavour to keep new areas clean by adopting the precautions 
already detailed, and secondly, when infestation has occurred, to 
endeavour to minimise its effects by baiting the beetles with Paris green. 

Possibility op Biological Control. 

The Department of Agriculture and Stock has devoted a considerable 
amount of attention to the possibility of controlling this pest by the 
introduction from overseas of some of its natural enemies. Between 
the years 1921 and 1926 a number of colonies of the predatory Histerid 
beetle I*kvsius javavus Er. (IMate 82, fig. 5) were introduced from Java 
and liberated on suitable plantations in Queensland. Definite evidence 
of the establishment of that beneficial insect has not yet been obtained. 

More recently Proggatt visited Java and inquired into the whole 
question of the control of the banana weevil borer in that country, paying 
particular attention to its control by natural enemies. Arising out of 
that visit, further large (mlonies of Plasiuff javamis were imported to 
Queensland and are at present being handled in captivity in (juarantine. 
Colonies of a predac^cous Leptid fiy, Chrysopila ferruginosa Wied., were 
also obtained, and after undergoing the usual (piarantine period a colony 
of tliis beneficial insect was liberated in the Cooran district. 

It should be clearly understood that, in the case of this pest, the 
biological control work is still in the experimental stage, and, even if 
the two insects just discussed should become permanently established in 
this State, some considerable time, extending into several years, must 
elapse btd'ore there is any possibility of their becoming sulfieiently 
numerous and widely distributed to appreciably reduce infestation. 
Growers are therefore urged to continue to carry out the control measures 
recommended in earlier paragraphs. They can rest assured that, should 
the present experimental work in biological control show signs of success, 
they will be immediately advised to that effect. 

The Banana Thrips. 

The banana thrips (Scirtoihrips signipennis Bagnall) is a very small 
and insignificant insect which has for many years been responsible for 
the serious banana-skin condition known as ‘‘rust’^ or “colour.’^ 
Centres of infestation occur in various localities in coastal Queensland, 
from Cairns in the far north to banana-growing districts south of 
Brisbane. In recent years particularly serious outbreaks have occurred 
in the Innisfail and Qympie districts. 

Nature op Injury. 

The term ‘‘rust'* has been applied to attacked bananas because of 
the characteristic injury produced by the feeding of the larval and 
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adult thrips on the skin of the fruit. Infestation eommences at points 
of contact on the fingers, particularly at the base of the hand. The 
injured fruit then acquires a typical reddish-brown appearance with a 
somewhat roughened surface (Plat(^ 83). This discoloration and 
roughening of the skin may be confined to a relatively small area at the 
base of the hand, but in severe attacks it may involve practically the 
whole of the skin of the fruit. Furthermore the skin may subsequently 
become quite extensively cracked. Where infestation has not been unduly 
severe, thrips attack does not render the fruit less palatable, although 
it undoubtedly gives it a much less attractive appearance and thereby 
appreciably reduces its market value. When the whole surface of the 
fruit or the greater ])art thei*eof is involved in severe discoloration and 
roughening, the quality of the fruit is, howev(‘r, decidedly impaired, 
and cnKiked fruit with exposed pulp is obviously unsuitable for 
marketing. 

Ijife CHx'le Stages and Life History. 

The very small eggs of the thrips are laid in the skin of the fruit, 
generally in tissue on which colonies of the adults have cstablisheci 
themselves where the fruit are touching at the base of the hand. Egg- 
laying takes i)lace in punctures made by means of the saw-toothed 
ovipositor with which the female is equipped (Plat(‘ 84, fig. 2d.) Eggs 
are similarly deposited under the leaf-sheaths, where adults also very 
frequently form colonies. According to the life-history studies carried 
out by Girault, these eggs hatch after an immbation period of about a 
fortnight, which is surprisingly long in view of the fact that the 
duration of the subse(|uent larval and pupal stages is only about one 
week in each case. 

The larvae on hatcliing out feed in coloni(»s in association with the 
adults, these colonics as already indicated being found beneath the leaf- 
sheaths and on the fruit at various ])oints of contact. The larvffi become 
full-grown in about a week and are then about J.v inch in length and 
are white in colour. They pass through the usual s(Ti(\s of moults; a 
young larva is illustrated on Plate 84 in figure 1. 

The full-fed larva pupates cither on tlie plant or in the soil and a 
week later the wing(‘d adult appears (Plate 84, fig. 2). The adult is a 
delicate yellow insect bearing two pairs of typically fringed wings; in 
size it is very slightly larger than the full-grown larva. 

Thrips infestation may be observed in every month of the year, but 
it is at its lowest ebb during the winter months. With the approach of 
warmer weather in September, numbers increase appreciably, and the 
peak of infestation is reached in January and February. 

CoNTROTi Measures. 

Before considering the question of the control of this pest when it 
actually occurs on a plantation, it is perhaps desirable to point out the 
necessity for taking every precaution to prevent its establishment where 
that has not already taken place on a plantation. With this object in 
view, suckers, if they have to be brought in from another plantation, 
should where possible be obtained from one in which thrips do not occur. 
Infestation is now, however, so widespread throughout coastal Queensland 
that it will be difficult indeed to find a ‘‘rust^-free plantation from 
which to draw supplies. Hence most growers will have to obtain their 
supplies of suckers from infested plantations. When doing so, the soil 
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on the bulbs should be removed as thoroughly as possible, and they 
should then be pared so as to remove a thin slice of tissue. hMnally the 
top should be removed as close down as possible. A question that has 
frequently been raised is the possibility of dipping suckers in a solution 
that will kill the thrips and thus ensure a supply of clean suckers. 
There are, however, a number of difficulties which appear to render such 
a desirable procedure impracticable, at least in the present state of 
knowledge. 

Where infestation occurs attention should be paid to plantation 
hygiene, and, as in the ease of banana weevil borer infestation, stems 
from which bunches have been cut should be choi)ped down close to the 
ground, and then split oi)en to hasten the drying out of the tissue, 
which will thus cease to be attractive to the thrips for feeding or 
breeding. The removal and destruction of tip fruits is also desirable 
for similar reasons. Hoeing in the vicinity of the banana plant will 
lead to the exposure and destruction of pupae and newly transformed 
adult thrips, and will thus be productive of much good. 

Finally consideration must be given to the possibility of effectively 
controlling this pest by the use of insecticides. Pyrethrum powder 
mixed with sifted wood ashes in equal portions was tested as a dust in 
the 1924 investigations, 1 lb. of the pyrethrum being sufficient to dust 
230 bunches. Girault recommended that the treatment be repeated at 
least four times at intervals of nine days. In 1926 Froggatt carried out 
Held trials in the Innisfail and the North Coast districts, to test the 
value of calcium cyanide dust, in the hope of obtaining a more deadly 
dust with the power of rapidly killing practically the whole thrips 
population on dusted bunches. A very high percentage of kill w^as 
<‘btained and no damage was done to Ihc treated fruit. Banana-growers 
ill some cases have, however, comjilained of injury to treated fruit, and 
accordingly further field trials have recently been instituted to ])lace 
the insecticidal treatment of this pest on a thoroughly satisfactory basis. 

Fruit-spotting Bugs. 

In the Byfit'ld section of the Pockliampton district, considerable 
losses have been caused by the feeding of two species of bugs, namely, 
P( ndulinns fuscescens Dist. (Plate 85, fig. 2) and Peiidulinus 
hitesccns Dist. These Coreid bugs attack the fruit, and as a result very 
characteristic dark, circular, depressed areas are formed in the vicinity 
of the feeding punctures on the skin of the injured fruit (Plate 86). 
At the centre of these depressed areas there is a pronounced raised spot. 
Fruit at all stages of maturity may be attacked, but the r(‘sults of the 
puncturing vary in their intensity. If the fruit is attacked while it is 
still very small, the skin will generally split across the centre of the 
depression surrounding the original puncture (Plate 87), and such fruit 
is obviously of little or no value for marketing. Splitting does not take 
place when the attack is confined to more mature fruit, and the infesta¬ 
tion consequently is not quite so serious in its effects, although it is 
without doubt at least a serious blemish that renders the fruit 
unattractive in appearance. 

The injury to fruit is inflicted by both the nymphs and the adult 
bugs, and is most pronounced in late summer and autumn. PenduUnus 
lutescens Dist. is thought by Froggatt to be the more destructive of the 
two species. It occurs at many centres throughout coastal Queensland, 




Plate 87.—Damahe Caused by Fruit-spotting Bugs. 
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ranging from Cairns in the North to Brisbane in the South. It is 
therefore rather curious that its destructive activities should have caused 
concern in only one banana-growing district in the State. Fruit showing 
apparently identical injury has, however, been seen in small quantities 
in the Glastonbury section of the Gympie district. It is, of course, 
impossible to say whether the Glastonbury fruit was attacked by the 
species now under discussion or by some other bug. 

Control .MEvsnucs. 

Little definite information can at present be given with respect to 
the control of these pests, and they should accordingly form the subject 
of an investigation whenever a suitable opportunity occurs for doing so. 
Sharply jarring the bunch, over the lower portion of which a bag of 
mosquito netting has been i^reviously slipped, will cause the immature 
nymphs to fall into the trap thus formed, and also indu(ie the adults 
to fly downwards into the netting. The bugs collected in this manner 
can then be subsequently destroyed, and it may be that such a method 
of attack will prove sufficiently eff'ective to be economically practicable. 
Ill the absence ol' anything better it is at least worthy of a trial on 
infested plantations. Any field investigation that is carried out should 
also test the possibility of successfully using stockinet (‘oversto protect the 
fruit from attack. Preliminary evidence in favour of this procedure has 
already been obtained. 

Some attention has been given to alternative host plants of these 
])ugs, and when their host relationships arc more fully known some 
useful information may ])e available on which further effective control 
measures can be based. 


Fruit-eating Caterpillars. 

Several species of fruit-eating caterpillars attack the skin of tlie 
fruit, while some feed first on the skin and subsequently penetrate to 
the pulp, on which they then feed. The skin erosion at best gives an 
unattractive appearance to the fruit, and if it is followed by craeking 
the fruit becomes valueless. Where the pulp is attacked the fruit is 
of course a total loss. 

Quite a number of species of caterpillars are responsible for this 
type of damage, and in some seasons one species at least may be so 
al)undant as to inflict very severe losses. Such an epidemic occurred 
in 1927, when enormous numbers of the caterpillars (Plate So, fig. 
of the Noctuid moth Tiracola plagiata Wlk. (Plate So, fig. 4) migrated 
from the weeds on which they were feeding on the edges of the banana 
plantations. They then attacked the foliage and fruit of the bananas, 
and in the course of a few weeks they inflicted very severe losses on 
many plantations (Plate 88). 

Where there is evidence of the I’ecurrence of such an attack, serious 
consideration might be given to the use of poison bran baits, which 
would intercept at least a very large proportion of the caterpillars before 
they reached the bananas. The migrating caterpillars that fed on the 
bran baits scattered on the ground would rapidly succumb to the effects 
of the Paris green contained in the baits. The preparation of these 
baits is discussed in the chapter dealing wdth insecticides. 
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Banana Fruit Ply. 

Several fruit flies attack bananas in this State, the species that is 
•entitled to the unwelcome distinction of being called ‘Hhe banana fruii 
fly^^ being CJuviodacM mumi Try on (Plate 89). This Hy appears to 
be responsible for the injury to bananas grown north of Cardwell, and 
from that district right up to Cairns it may be regarded as a post of 
.some importance. In Southern Queensland fruit-fly infestation is caused 
by the Queensland fruit fly (Chcetodacus tryoni Froggatt) and the 
boatman hy {Rioxa musw Froggatt), most of the injury being inflicted 
by the first-mentioned species. Fruit-fly losses in the Southern banana- 
growing districts are, however, of but very slight importance, largely 
because the Queensland fruit fly, the chief culprit in Southern areas, 
generally confines its attacks to mature fruit produced in summer. The 
banana fruit fly, on the other hand, has frequently been found by 
Froggatt attacking immature fruit that is only two-thirds developed, 
.;md hence it assumes some considerable degree of importance. 

Life History. 

This pest lays its eggs (Plate 89, fig. 1) in the skin of the fruit, 
and the maggots (Plate 89, fig. 2) hatching therefrom feed in the pulp, 
thus producing disintegration of the tissue and rendering the fruit 
valueless. When full-grown the maggots leave the infested fruit and 
form their brown puparia (Plate 89, fig. 3) in the soil. The reddish- 
brown dies (Plate 89, fig. 4) subse(iuentl>’ emerge and carry on the 
work of infestation. Detailed information is not yet available Avitli 
respect to the duration of the various life-cycle stages of this pest. It 
has been bred from the native banana (Mnsa hank.m), but so far no 
other host records have been obtained, although efforts have been made 
to do so. 

Control. 

The banana fruit fly has not been the subject of such detailed study 
.as has been devoted to its relative the Queensland fruit fly, but never¬ 
theless some information of value is available with respect to its control. 

Firstly strict attention should be paid to plantation hygiene, and 
<'onsequently all discarded or infested fruit should be colletded and 
disposed of in such a manner as to preclude its giving rise to a brood 
of flies. The best means of attaining this object can be most appro¬ 
priately determined on the plantation itself. Various means whereby 
infested fruit may be disposed of have already been discussed in an 
earlier chapter when dealing with the Queensland fruit fly. 

A further useful procedure is to eliminate, so far as it is practicable , 
to do so, all wild banana plants growing in or in the immediate vicinity 
of cultivated banana plantations. Unless these wild banana plants are 
destroyed they will quite undoubtedly serve to breed up flies to infest 
the fruit on which the banana-grower depends for his existence. 

For many years stockinet has been used in North Queensland to 
protect the banjma bunches from fruit-fly infestation. This procedure 
is quite effective, and furthermore it is economically practicable. The 
stockinet is made in a tubular form suitable for covering the bunches, 
and its use could be enthusiastically recommended but for one factor, 
namely its apparent tendency to aggravate thrips infestation. Hence, 
if stockinet is used to prevent fruit-fly infestation, extra precautions 
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Pi<A.T£ 90. —The Banana Arnrs [PeMaioiiia nigronervoaa Coo,), Carrier of the Bunchy Top \irus. 

Fig. 1, Wioged adult, / 20. Fig. 1a, Segments 3 and 4 and portion of 5 of antenna of adult, showing sensory organs, >: 210. 
Fig. iB, Cornicle of adult, 210. Fig. Ic, Anal segment of adult, x 210. 
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must be taken to keep the thrips population within reasonable bounds. 
Once a thoroughly effective thrips insecticide is available which will be 
safe for use by the ordinary banana-grower under average plantation 
conditions, and it can be applied in conjunction with the covering of 
the bunches, then the interdependent problems of thrips and fruit-tiy 
control will have been solved. 

The Banana Aphis. 

The species commonly known as the banana aphis, Pentalonia nigro- 
nervosa Coq. (Plate 90, fig. 1), occurs practically wherever bananas are 
grown in this State. Large colonies of this insect may be seen underneath 
the leaf-bases and in the throat of the plant, and it may be seen in 
smaller numbers on the fruit and foliage. Furthermore, it may be 
found in very considerable numbers at the base of the stool beneath 
ground-level. 

This insect feeds by sucking the plant sap, but it is not considered 
that its presence is of any practical consequence in districts where 
bunchy top does not exist. Where that disease occurs, it, however, 
immediately becomes of first-class importance on account of the part it 
plays as the insect agency whereby the disease is transmitted from an 
infected plant to a healthy one. Punchy top is later discussed in souu^ 
detail in this chapter. 


KILLING OF WEEDS WITH ARSENICAL SPRAYS. 

By J. C. BRUNNICII. 

Enquiries are frequently mu do about the use of arsenical sprays for the killinj^ 
of weeds. There are several arsenical weed killers on tin* market, which can b(‘ 
used for this purpose, or anyone can iiiuke his own solution by the following 
method:— 

Mix 4 lb. of grey arsenic with 1 lb. of caustic soda in the dry state, and slowly 
add water to make 4 gallons of a concentrated solution. Sufficient heat is generated 
in the process to bring the solution almost to boiling point. If washing soda is 
used instead of caustic sodu 4 lb. are required, which are dissolved in about 
3 gallons of water, which is brought to the boil and the 4 lb. of arsenic are addetU 
and the solution kept boiling until all the arsenic is dissolved, which generally takes 
about half an hour, w'lien sullicicnt water is added to make 4 gallons. 

For the spraying dilute 1 })int of this concentrated solution wdth 4 gallons of 
water. From 75 to 100 gallons of the spraying solution are required per acre. The 
si>ray is only successful for the destruction of succulent wnM*dH in their early stages of 
growth. 

For the destruction of prickly-pear, instead of grey arsenir, at present arsenic 
pentoxide, supplied by the Priekly-pear Commission at cost price, is largely used, 
and this may be successfully employed for killing of weeds generally, and has the 
great advantage that it can be dissolved in water without the use of soda. 

The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations made experiment with arsenical 
sprays in the Mackay Sugar Experiment Station in 1915, and found that weeds 
like pigweed, billy goat weed, asthma weed were practically killed with one spraying; 
grasses like couch grass and cocksfoot could not bo killed even with repeated sprayings 
at short intervals. The cost of one spraying was about £1 per acre on the headlands, 
and nearly £2 per acre amongst the cane rows. 

When preparing and using arsenical sprays, great care must be taken that the 
fumes when boiling the solution should not be inhaled, and allowing boots, socks, 
and clothing generally to become sodden with the arsenical solution will lead to 
serious illness. Before taking any meal the hands must be carefully washed, and 
also the whole body should be washed as frequently as possible in intervals between 
the spraying operations, as the poison is readily absorbed through the open pores 
of the skin. 

The risks of using such poisonous sprays in banana plantations and sugar-cane 
fields are so gfeat that the Department ox Agriculture and Block does not recommend 
the general use, and only in a few exceptional eases the use of arsenical sprays is 
justified and economic. 
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THE ROYAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

THE BIGGEST EVENT OF QUEENSLAND’S YEAR—A KEFLEX OF RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND AN EPITOME OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS—A 
COMPLETE RE]>RESENTATION OF THE AGHTCULTUKATi ACTIVITIES 
OP THE STATE—EVERY EXHIBIT AN EDUCATION AND EVIDENCE 
OF SKILL, WILL, AND ACHIEVEMENT—A TRITTMPH OF EFFECTIVE 
ORGANISATION—A LESSON, LASTING IN ITS VALUE, OF THE 
PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION OF THE PRIMARY PRODUCER WITH 
THE CRAFTSMAN, THE MANUFACTITRER, THE ENGINEER, THE 
SCIENTIST, AND THE ECONOMIST. 


Once again the UrlHbane Show, held on 12th August and following 
days, presented Impresshe proof of the fecundity of the Common* 
wealth’s richest province. It reflected Queensland’s Immense 
resources and the great work of our country people In their develop¬ 
ment. 

Regarding the Exhibition as a microcosm of the whole State, 
presenting an extiaordlnary range of rural production and diversity' 
of rural Interests within Its borders. It Is dlfflenlt to place a limit on 
any estimation of future progress. It showed how early promise has 
adready ripened Into fiilfllment; and revealed a vista of vastly greater 
achievement in the years to come. 

tlur major and most of our minor industries, as well as their 
tributary enterprises, were represented at Bowen Park, where huge 
dally crowds saw', appraised, and appreciated the extent to which 
Queensland depends on primary production. 

It Is said, and very truly, that a visit to the Brisbane Show is 
one of the best cures for pessimism. This annual event Is a breeder 
of optimism as well as an exemplar of opulence, and anyone who 
observed, on the opening day, the general air of prosperity of the 
hundred thousand Queenslanders gathered In the pavilions and 
around the arena; who studied their work of bralii and hand so well 
displayed; and who realised that only the edge of opportunity, pro¬ 
vided by lavish natural endowment, Is as yet exploited, could not fail 
to feel a quickened faith In Queensland's future. 

The Show' again presented Impressive evidence of how^ town and 
country arc linked In Industry; how the applleation of sound prin¬ 
ciples work out In modem farming practice; how stock can be 
improved by selection, breeding, and feeding; of the extent to which 
Ihe engineer assists the agriculturist; and ho>v essential science Is 
to our dally life and work. 


B rilliantly fine wentlier favoured tlu* Royal National Association for its 
1929 Exhibition, which was opened officially by His Excellency the Governor, 
Sir John Goodwin, accompanied by Lady Goodwin, on Wednesday, I4th August, in 
the presence of nearly a hundred thousand people, including llis Excellency th(‘ 
Governor-General (Lord Stonehaven) and Lady Stonehaven, and many more notable 
visitors from other States. 

To describe the Show in a single sentence, it was an exhibition of Australian 
industry running on ballbearings. It was also a demonstration of Queensland’s 
prosperity, and of the energy, skill, inventive ability, and organising pouers of the 
people who are doing the real work of the State—wdiether in production, construction, 
administration, or social services. 

20 
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A Fountain of Progressive Ideas. 

The Koyal National Association lias the good fortune to have big men at the 
head of its affairs. It is, therefore, a fountain of progressive ideas, and a strong 
educational force; and no one will deny its inii)ort.ancc as a contributor to our 
national welfare. It stands for better fanning, better stock, better basiness, better 
public service, and bigger returns for the man on the land. Another thing about 
the Association is that it is never guilty of taking a narrow view, nor of pessimism 
in any of its constrictive or depressing forms. With an overwhelming jiridc in the 
Htate and a confideiiec in its future it goes about its job wdth ical and healthy 
optimism that are most commendable. The story of the Royal National Association 
was presented in concentrated form at its Fifty-fourth Annual Hhovv. 

To what degree its useful purpose to Queensland has been proved can hardly 
be realised adequately; to what extent it will continue to radiate its influence and 
how far it will develop its greatness as a factor in the brightening and prospering 
of country life can be imagined more readily, for is not the Brisbane Exhibition 
itself extraordinary evidence of the energy, the enterprise, the strength and vigour 
of rural industry that it is the Association’s daily job to doveio}> and upon which 
rests the soundness and the completeness of our national existence.^ 


Outstanding Displays. 

Among the big pavilion displays was the Court of the Btpartmeiit of Agriculture 
and Stock. In it was staged a comprehensive and complete representation of all 
the agricultural activities of the State. Other outstanding indoor displays included 
the ‘‘Valley of the Giants,” a realistic replica of a section (»i' a satinay forest on 
Fraser Island; district exhibits, a class in whicli this year’s coni))etition was very 
keen; the ‘‘One Farm” efforts; the com])etitive eutrms in the agricultural prodiic* 
section; and the rural and technical schools’ array of examples of juvenile crafts¬ 
manship. Other excellent displays were those in the Meat Industry Ball, and of tlu 
Queensland .Agricultural High School and College. 

The Farm Boys’ (-amp was again a feature of the Show', and the sugge^stion has 
Ik'cu made that the underlying idea of this successful plan for extending rural 
education might be adopted in regard to a similar camp at the Sydney Show for 
young Queensland farmers. The boys, who were chosen from among project club 
members, were the guests of the Royal National Association. 8(‘hool teachers all 
over the Sbite arc teaching the farmers of the future the value of scientific methods 
ill every branch of husbandry, and are cultivating a genuine agricullural bias in thi 
minds of bright young country people. They are showing, too, that scientific/ prin¬ 
ciples apply to grain iin])r<)vcment as well as to stock breeding, that agricultural 
science ])oint8 the way to ind(?pendence, and these fine lads saAv object lessons in 
everything they vunved in their tireless quest for information. 

In the DepartnientJil Court the value of .science in the paddock and in the dairy, 
as well as in the laboratory, was demoristrated again by experts who know their 
job and all its newT.st devclojnnents. The exhibits illustrated wdiat can be done, 
and the Beiiartniental demonstrators were in attondaneo to tell the farmer the best, 
cheapest, and quickest way of doing the work. Resc^arch results of official investiga¬ 
tions into the many forms of animal and plant diseases were revealed, and to th<‘ 
man on the land it was made plain that, to-day, science is just as essential as the 
plough and the harrow\ 

The stock this year well illustrated the advance (Queensland has made in animal 
husbandry, and it is doubtful if livestock of a higher standard could be paraded 
at any other Australian show. With the dairy cows it was a case of Iveauty and tlu' 
bucket, and both were winners—a happy combination of cream-can value and show- 
ring shapeliness. 

In the machinery section every exhibit was a imintcr to industrial prosperity 
along the modem mechanical road. 

Generally, a whole world of activity revolved around the Exhibition ground, aiul 
behind it all—^liehind the artistically arranged galleries and galaxies; behind the 
attractive trojhics of cereal and other crops, and the colorful array of citrus and 
other fniits; behind Ihe animals in the ^alls and in the arena; behind all the 
marvellous collections of modern mechanism; behind the hustle of the w’hole business— 
there was the work of the farmer, the economist, the scientist, and the technician; mid 
at the back of all was our great system of national education that, though by no means 
perfect, is already producing the fruits of hard-won and well deserved success. 
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Plate 92. —The Vice-Regal Party interested in the Ring Events. 

From right to left: Lady Goodwin, Sir John Goodwin. Mr. Ernest Baynes, and Lieut.-Colonel L. E. C. Worthington-Wilmor. 
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A Queensland Institution. 

There is another side of the Brisbane 8how, and that is its social value—the 
annual gathering of producers from every district in the State's immense territory, 
from its furthermost boundaries, and beyond. For them it provides a clearing 
house for a year’s experiences and a forum for friendly argument. 

Thus the Brisbane Exhibition goes on from success to success, breaking yearly 
every entry and attendance record. This Queensland institution, for it is nothing 
l(^ss, is one of the most impressive signs of our agricultural advance. It gives us 
something more than encouragement; it gives us the inspiration that comes from 
the other man's success. We realise, for instance, that the farmer who never tests 
his herd or conserves a ton of fodder is hopelessly out of date—for there is th(‘ 
evidence before us, the evidence of the Exhibition itself, that better husbandry means 
better business and bigger cheques; the evidence of co-oper.atiou in industry; the* 
evidence of the common sense of mutual aid which when fully ajjplied will lighten our 
cmnmon tasks, ensure our common good, and add immeasnrablv to our comrm)ii wcaltli. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY. 

S IR John Goodwin said that it was a very great j)leasiire indeed for both himself 
and Lady Goodwin to be present at the Show. Every year they looked forwuird 
to the Brisbane Exhibition, and were always delighted to attend. They met so many 
fri(*nd8 from the country, and they saw so many magnificent exhibits that it w^as 
one round of delight from start to finish. Ho was particularly pleased with this 
year's show^, for which there w'as a very large increase of exhibits displaying quality 
as well as (jiiantity all round. There was a general improvement in the show^ in 
every direction—in buildings, exhibits, ami what had been carried out to increase 
the comfort of both exhibitors and puldic. There were many exhibits which he had 
not seen, though he had lx*en present eacdi day. This indicated that he had not been 
altogether idle. As he had not seen every exhibit, he would not make many remark.s 
concerning them generally. Ho thought that anyone coming from England, or for 
that matter, from any country in the world, who walked round the show and saw 
the dairy cattle, the meat, district, and farm exhibits could not be but impressed, 
and could not but bold the honest opinion that this show could compare more than 
favourably with any show in the world. It was not merely an exhibition carried 
on by the Royal National Association but sometliing that fulfilled many other 
jmrposes. In his o])inion it was one of the most educative factors in the State. The 
Association was carrying out an immense service to the j>coplc of Queensland not 
only in the present but also for the future, lie congratulated the Association most 
sincerely on wdiat it had accomplished, and for the untiring work all connected with 
it had put in and for their unceasing efforts to carry out improvements in the 
interests of the pastoralists, agriculturists, and people generally. He had mucli 
Xdcasurc in declaring the show' open. 

The Vice-Regal visitors were welcomed by' Mv. Ernest Baynes (President) on 
behalf of the Council and members of the Royal National Association. 

Included in the gathering besides the Governor of Queensland and Lady Goodwin 
were the Governor-General of Australia, l-iord Stonehaven, Lady Stonehaven; tin' 
Premier of Queensland, Hon. A. E. Moore; the Minister of Agriculture and Stock, 
Hon. Harry F. Walker; the Minister of Mines, Hon. E. A. Atherton; the Minister 
of Transport, Hon. Godfrey Morgan; the Minister of Labour and Industry, Hon. 
H. E. Sizer; the Minister of Education and Works, JTon. R. M. King; the Chief 
dustice, H<on. J. W. Blair; the Leader of the Opposition, Hon. W. Forgan Smith; 
the Mayor of Brisbane, Alderman W. A. Jolly; the President of the Royal National 
Association, Mr. Ernest Baynes; the Under Secretary for Agriculture and Stock, 
Mr. E* Graham; the Assistant Under Secretary, Mr. Robt. Wilson; the Director 
of Agriculture, Mr. H. C. Quodling; the Director of the Bureau of Su^r 
Experiment Stations, Mr. H. T. Easterby; the Chief Inspector of Stock, Major 
A. H. Cory; the Director of Fruit Culture, Mr. Geo. Williams; the Chief 
Supervisor of Dairying, Mr, Chas. McGrath; the Agricultural Chemist. Mr. 
J. C. Briinnicb; the Government Entomologist, Mr. Robert Veiteh; Messrs. W. A. 
Affleck, J. P. Bottomley, and H. S. Cribb; the Secretary of the Royal National 
Association, Mr. J. Bain; and the Acting Secretary, Mr. H. W. Watson. 
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wheat and maize were the strongc‘?t features. 
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THE COURT OF AGRICULTURE. 

REPRESENTATION AND REVIEW OF DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES. 

This year the Court of the Departuient of Agriculture and Stoc'k was, as usual, 
a centre of great public interest, and the standard of excellence reached in the 
])reparation and in the staging of the exhiltits reflected very great credit on the 
<;fticer8 responsible for a fine educational effort. 

The activities of oftieers of the Agricultural Branch under the supervision of 
the Director of Agriculture, Mr. 11. C. Quodliiig, were illustrated by two seimrate 
displays, one occiijn-ing the full width of the upper part of the court, and the 
id her forming Ihe main central trojiliy. The former presented a large and varied 
assortment of wdieat, oat, and barley sheaves and grain drawm jirincipally from 
I>ej)artmental experiment plots on the Darling Downs. In the preparatiwi and 
staging of the sheaves the individual heads of each had been arranged in a series 
of steps/’ giving an artistic effect. A close examination by the more jmictical- 
niinded observer imnnuliately iiisjnred a feeling of optimism in the future of a 
ronntry capable of ]»roducing cereals of such outstanding quality. The exhibit 
itself was so arranged that those who had the time to read the de8cri])tive placards 
were impressed witli the fact that the present-day producer of primary products 
must be a thinker, and one who, to be successful, must iiossess a knowledge of the 
iiiiderlying principles of cultivation, and with what may be teamed the factors of 
I roduction. 

CEREAL CROPS --NEW TYPES EVOLVED. 

Wheat. 

In juxtaposition was a disjday from the Koina Htatc Farm of wheat ears mounted 

screens, with relevant descriptions, to illustrate the work of wheat breeding, 
;ind of the way In which certain unit characters appear in subsccpient jdaiit 
generations. ' The significance of this highly technical work wdiich is carried on by 
Mr. H. E. Hontter lies in the breeding, selection, and dcvelo])ment of special varieties 
^>f wheat to suit Queensland coinlitions; the Roma State Farm crossbreds being 
subsequently passed on to officers of the Field Branch of the Department for 
further test in different districts, and these are carried out ov(t a series of seasons 
to determine the Ixdter and more dejamdable varieties for eoannereial purposes. 

Maize. 

Prominence was given on the central trophy to maize and to the improvement 
work carried out by the Maize Sjiecialist, Mr. C. J. McKeon, Instructor in Agriculture. 
S(*veral varieties of maize formed the subject of this improvement work, and the 
standard of excellence attained was manifest in the quality, ty[)c, and uniformity 
of the grain exhibited. Methods of seed selection and improvement were set out 
on the trophy in such a way that a more intinnite knowedge of this important 
factor in the improvement in the tyjie and yield of crops might be readily acquired. 
As the Department makes a ])raetiee of raising quantities of seed each year for sale 
lo fufiners, every grower has an opportunity of purchasing im]>roved seed ecjual in 
quality and ]u*oductivity to that exhibited. 

An attractive assortment of wheat, oats, barley, rice, and canary seed was also 
included in this array of grain tyjics and classes. 


QUEENSLAND’S GREAT SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

The varieties of cane exhibited by the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations 
included varieties from Hawaii, Java, India, Mauritius, and Queensland. ^ The 
Queensland canes included new varieties raised from seed at the Sugar Experiment 
Station at South Johnstone. Up to the present about 34,500 of these seedlings 
have been raised, but many of them, of course, are weeded out in the process of 
selection. It is hoped this year to plant out 10,000 new seedlings in the field. 
Commercial trials of the best* of them are now being undertaken, also experiments 
ns to their disease resisting qualities. 


Testing Cane Varieties. 

Before anv cane varieties are allowed to leave the experiment stations they 
have to pass ciiemical and commercial trials through plant, first ratoon, and second 
ratoon crops. Each variety is tested not less than four times in the course of the 
sugar season, so that records are obtained giving farmers and millownera information 
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as to wJictlitn- (*anes are early or lato, and as to wliotlier their sugar content is 
sufficiently high to warrant their adoption. This is combined with agricultural 
trials in the field, so that it may be determined whether such varieties are good 
croppers. They are further keenly washed for evidence of disease, and no affected 
canes are allowed to go into distribution. When varieties have passed these trials 
they are carefully examined and packed before being sent to growers living at a 
distance, and all canes arc distributed free to growers. The worthless varieties arc 
discarded. Information of this kind could only otherwise be secured by growers 
and millers at he cost of much time and money, and tlu^ rejection of many useless 
canes by the mills, which would bo accompanied by severe loss to the growers. 

Full descriptions of the varieties exhibited ap})ear(‘d on the cards attached to 
the canes, which also gavt‘ commercial cane sugar content. Many of these canes 
are at present undergoing chemical and field tests, wdiile others have passed the 
probationary period and are being distributed to canegrowers. These varieties, 
however, comprise a very small part of the number of new and tested canes that 
have been distributc'd from the experiment stations during the i)ast twenty years. 


Sugar-cane Propagation, 

The Sugar Experiment Station at South Jolmstom', near Innisfail, has for six 
years been engaged in the direction of raising cane from the seed. This requires 
tlic utmost care, for the seed is very minute and has to be most carefully handled. 
Specially prepared boxes of soil wliich have previously been sterilised are used. 
The cane arrows, when mature, are gejitly broken off, spread over the soil, watered, 
and then covered with glass jdates. When germination takes jdace a large number 
of minute shoots like grass apf)ear. When tliese have made fiirthei' growth they are 
carefully pricked out into j)ots or boxes, and are ultimat(‘1y r(Miioved to tlie field. 


Soils, Cultivation, and Fertilising. 

Work at the experiment stations also coin])rise8 the study of soils, cultivation, 
and fertilising. It is sought to introduce improved methods of cultivation, liming, 
fertilising, rotation of crops, and conservation of moisture, and growers arc taught 
the principles of cultivation during their visits to the stations, and by lectures 
and addresses delivered in the several sugar districts; also by the issue of bulletins. 
This work has been highly successful. The staffs of the stations analyse soils free for 
caiiogrowcrs, and give advice by personal interviews or by letter on the requirements 
of the soil in the way of application of lime where necessary, green manuring and 
fertilising, and the treatment of the land by proper soil handling. About 1,800 
(‘ane soils have so far been analysed. Cane samples are also tested free of charge, 
so that growers may know the beat time at which to cut their cane. Field officers 
also move around among fanners, giving advice on culturnl operations. 

Investigation and Research. 

Investigation and research work in connection with the most serious pest of 
the sugar cane, viz.—the grub, is now being carried out by the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations in n systematic manner, and numerous bulletins on the subject 
have been issued. The entomological laboratories are situated at Meringa (near 
Cairns), Bundaberg, and Mackay. Chemical fumigants are being successfully used 
in the destruction of cane grubs. A p.athological staff has also been established to 
deal with diseases in cane, and travelling pathologists are advising cane farmers 
on disease questions. 

Economic Value of Cane Cultivation—Its National Significance. 

The work of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, in relation to the 
promotion of the agricultural welfare of Queensland in conueetioii with the sugar 
industry, cannot be over-estimated. When it is considered that this industry is the 
greatest agricultural one in Queensland, and will produce about 500,000 tons ol 
sugar this year, estimated to be of the value of about £10,000,000, it will be 
appreciated how highly necessary it is that it should be assisted and encouraged 
in every possible way. Apart from its economic value, however, it has a deep 
national significance, and has already played a very large part in peopling the 
North. 

The Sugar Belt. 

On reference to a map of Queensland it will be seen that the land in Queeii^sland 
used for sugar-growing is included in a long, narrow coastal belt. Baits o i 
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Pirate 95.— Fleeces taom Qtjeenslaxd Flocks. 

A Study of “ Counts*’ and Classes in the Depart men tal Court. 

For the year ending June, 1929, the total v*alue of Queensland's Wool Exports amounted to just under £10,090,009. 
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I)clt aro separated from each otlier by considerablt* tracts of non-sugar country; 
these latter, owing to a deficient raiiitalJ or poorness of soil, are not suitable for 
<'ane. This belt is between latitude 16 deg. and 28 deg. soutJi, and most of the 
staple is grown within the tropics. 

Rainfall. 

The Queensland rainfall, fortunately, i.s highest during summer, when cane 
makes its greatest growth. The average rainfall in the princiy)al sugar-growing 
(listricts is:—('aims, 92.66; Johnstone River, 160.88; Herbert River, 84.91; Maekay, 
66.67; Bundnberg, 44.40. C.ane grows be.st when relative humidity is high, and this 
is naturally the case during the wet season in Northern Queensland. 

Queensland’s sugar j)rodiiction in 1867 was JJS tons, and in 1928 reached 
>20,000 tons, the record crop to date. The yield of cane and sugar per acre is 
improving, and this is due to better methods of cultivation ami breeding and 
propagation of superior canes. The mills have also largely increased their efficiency. 
Oyer £2,000,000 have lx‘en spent during the past five years in improving existing 
milling ])lants, while, in addition, the Queensland (Jov(*rnim*nt has in the Tully 
Kiver district the most up todate .sugar jilant in Australia. 


QUEENSLAND’S WEALTH IN WOOL. 

The chief features of a very fine wool exhibit covered a rangi* of merinos and 
-t-rossbreds typical of those ju’odueed in the (.‘oastal and Western divisions of the 
State. The exhibit W’as so arranged by the Senior Instructor in Wool, Air. .1. 
Uarew’, and his assistant. Air. J. U. Hodge, to give instruction regarding resjn‘ctive 
<jualities and types stage<l, 

A special feature w'as made of scoured wool, which had been treated at the 
(Vntral Technical Uollt*ge, in order to convey to the observer and the student the 
imiKirtance of this idmse of the industry. Wool must be scoured in preparation 
for muilufacture, and if this work is done in Queensland before being cxiiorted, 
sea freight weights would lie reduced about one half. The Queensland Woollen 
(k)inpany, Ipswich, lent manufactured materials in order to illustrate the ])rogress 
of the spinning and weaving side of tin* industry in this State. 

In order to demonstrate the uses of sheep skins in w'ool, the jiroperly fiayed 
skin, and the treated tanned and dyed skins, were displayed. Jn the saving and 
proper treatment of skins much less can lie avoided. 

A small outfit for drenching and treatment of sheep against ]iarasites was on 
view in an effort to drive home the necessity of keejiing these on hand, in case 
of necessity, on the farm. 

A model ^dleep lick container, fitted for automatic feeding, was shown in order 
to illustrate how* the lick may be supplied without ex]K>sure to tin* weather, and 
at the same time ]irotect the lick from eontainination. 


QUEENSLAND’S RICH NATURAL PASTURES. 

Queensland’s natural pastures have always had a reputation for the quality 
'of the grass and herbage plants composing them. The extent and variety of the 
Quconslaiul grass flora were well illustrated by a comprehensive collection. Alost 
^of Australians wealth comes primarily from her indigenous grassi's and ])asture 
plants. For the year ending June, 1929, the total value of Queensland’s wool 
exports amounted to £9 801,129. This was only one item, jind to it must be added 
the value of bet‘f, mutton, and dairy and other products. Reading these figures 
<mo was impressed by tlie hninense importance to Australia of good grasses, and the 
necessity for those engaged in pastoral pursuits to have some knowledge of that 
section of economic botany covering native i)a8tures. Attention w^as directed to 
the fact that the DepaTtrneut is always willing to report on and name any collections 
‘of grasses, weeds, or fodder plants sent by farmers, pastornlists, and others. Among 
the grasses exhibited were the Blue grass, Mitchell grasses (of which four very 
•distinct kinds are shown), Kangaroo grass, Flinders grass, native ]ianicnm grasses, 
dove grasses, ami native sorghums. 
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Plate 96.—Grass akd Gbaint presentee ix Cottrt to win a Popular Vereict. 

All our immense pastoral wealtli is derived primarily from indigenous grasses and edible herbage. By systematic breeding the 
l^epartment has evolved prolific wheate suitable to Qiie(»nsland conditions of summer rainfall. Tliis work has been an important factof 
in quiidrupling our grain yield. 
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WEEDS AND POISONOUS PLANTS. 

A representative collection of weeds which have become a source of trouble 
to horticulturists, agriculturists, and pastoralists, throughout the Htate was exhibited. 
A large percentage of them have been introduced along with seeds of economic 
plants, which shows the necessity of the Pure Seeds Act now in force in the State. 
<801110 of the weeds have been introduced through other channels, such as among 
sftraw for packing, and imported fodder. Some were introduced originally as 
ornamental garden plants and have strayed from cultivation and now become the 
pests we know. The most notable case among these is the Lantana. Some of the 
most obnoxious have been introduced for hedge making, the worst example being 
the prickly*pear. The Khaki weed, another of the most obnoxious, if not perhaps 
the most obnoxious weed ever introduced into the State, is supposed to have come 
from South Africa at the time of the Boer War, being introduced to that country 
in fodder from the Argcntiiu* for army horses. In the collection were several )>lants 
poisonous to stock; among these were the Heart Leaf l^oison Bush, Fuchsia Poison 
Bush, Poison Ironwood, Poison Peach, and Stramonium. The question of jilants 
poisonous to stock is one of the most difficult problems that confronts the botanist 
and veterinarian alike in Au.stralia. Kach specimen in the collection was labelled 
with its name and information as to its properties, uses, and so forth. This panel 
was one of the most interesting in the Agricultural (’ourt and attracted the attention 
large numbers of stockowners. 


COTTON. 

The exhibit arranged by the Cotton Section for the Royal National Sliow 
illustrated the several factors that enter into the production of a bale of lint. 

A comprehensive range of pictures gave an idea of the various stagi'S in the 
<levelopnient: of the cotton plant from the time of thinning right through to the 
preparation of its products at the giimery and the oil mill. Examples of desirarde 
plant types wore also on display. There were presented, too, some of the means 
which the cotton-br(*e<ler uses in determining the value of the product. These sliowed 
in .detail the technical aspects (d* this work and demonstrated that all cotton is not 
necessarily good cotton. 

In addition were shown examples of the grades for seed cotton used in grading 
the cotton as it arrives at the ginnery. Likewise, the equivalent grades for lint 
cotton wore exhibited so that one could sec the grade of lint to be obtained from 
<>ach OIK* of the seed cotton grades. 

The exhibit also contained samples of the several by-]»roducts obtained from cotton 
seed, thus enabling one to grasp the general outlinc.s of the o))erations from the selec¬ 
tion of the planting seed right through the growth of the plant iind tin* ginning ami 
preparation of its ])i‘oducts for commercial usage. 


TOBACCO. 

An attractive ami instructive exhibit of bright tobacco leaf, produced in tlie 
Northern Division of the State, was well displayed in tlie Departmental I’ourt. 
Occupying a central position, in the alcove allotted, was a stick of cured tobacco 
us it is taken from the flue-curing barn, showing the manner in wdiich the leaf is 
strung on the stick after harvesting, for easy handling. Samples of difi’eront grades 
of leaf—such as lemon, orange, and bright mahogany —wtic shown sid(* by side, 
thus siqiplying a useful eonijiarison. Hands of the highest jiriced lemon colour, 
])roduced at Chillagoe, Mareeba, Ilervey^s Range, Charters Towers, and Peiitland 
were shown to advantage. 

Sample sections, to a depth of '2 ft. from the surface, of five soils, each 
characteristic respectively of eolleetively largo areas in the North, were shown in 
glass containers. These soil types were eousidered to be most suitable for the 
production of bright tobacco ami have so been }>roved in the course of the past 
two seasons. 

Interspersed with those exhibits were cards detailing Commonwealth tobacco 
statistics, information regarding suitable soils, the culture of the crop and factors; 
while enlarged photographs of tobacco crops, plants in different stages of growth, 
flue-curing barns and other equipment, besides being informative added to the 
attractiveness of what was a most interesting display. 

In the Commonwealth Year Book, it will be observed that in tlu* totals of 
tobacco manufactured in this country during the five years instanced, less than 
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Plate 97. —A Representative Collection of Weeds and Poisonous Plants was 
A VERY TNTERESTTNO P^XHTBIT IN THE DEPARTMENTAL CoURT. 



Plate 98. —CsimtAL Queensland's ** White Hope.” 

This beautiful Trophy in the Court of Agriculture illustrated the fine quality of home' 
grown Cotton and the wide scope that exists for the further development of the 
industry. 
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8 per cent, of Australian-grown loaf was useil. Since tobacco leaf has been grown 
in the temperate zone of Australia for upwards of fifty years, this small jiroportion 
used ill manufacture denotes at least a lack of appreciation by the home smoker. 

Experimental ])lots have been planted by the Australian Tobacco Investigation 
Oommittee in collaboration with the Department of Agriculture in several parts 
of tropical Queenslaml. The leaf from these jilots on being cured, has j)roYed to be 
uniformly free of objectionable aroma, while the smoking fltivouv is agreeable. 

The encouraging and uniform results obtained in the 1927-28 season from 
Chillagoc in the north to Bowen in the south, and as far west as Pentland, which 
are included in an area of many thousands of siiuare miles, decided the Investigation 
Executive to concentrate its efforts at Mareelia, wliere a farm was secured, th(‘ 
necessary buildings erect(‘d, and crops of tobacco grown during the past season. 
In addition small cro])H w(>re grown by interested people at Chillagoe, the leaf from 
which was cured at the barn at ^areeba. Ijoaf from Pentland and the Towers was^ 



Plates 99. —Quesbnsland-Grown Tobacco Leaf. 

This panel, in the Departmental Court, attracted much attention, for it illustrated the 
possibilities of what may soon be a thriving Queensland industry. 
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cured by Departmental officers at a flue*euring barn erected at Charters Towers 
by the Charters Towers Tobacco Development Association, and at Hervejr^s Range 
where a crop was grown by the Townsville Tobacco Development Association. Tms 
was also cured by Departmental officers in a full-sized flue-curing barn erected 
by the syndicate for the purpose. The leaf from these crops, samples of which 
were shown in the Court, was of an excellent quality, and was stated by a competent 
authority to be the best yet produced in Australia. 

The value of tobacco, both manufactured and untreated, imported into Australia 
each year, apart from customs charges, amounts to upwards of £3,000,000. 

The prospects of North Queensland, should the tobacco produced there meet, 
as is anticipated, widespread approval, would be extremely bright. 
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McKenzie ^ Holland 

(Australia) Pty. Ltd. 

Electrical and ^Mlechanical (Jng/neers 

Northgate . , . , Brisbane 



Manufacturers of Complete Layouts and Junctions for Rail¬ 
ways and Tramways, Dog Spikes, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, etc. 

Steel, Iron, and Brass Castings, Electric Welding, etc. 

We Specialise in the Manufacture of 
Bridge Ironwork, including Pile Shoes, Rings, 
Fishplates, Bolts, Washers, Deck Spikes, etc. 


Quotations for your Requirements Promptly Submitted. 


I elephones; 

M 6001 and M 6002. 


Telegraphic Address; 
McKenzie Holland, 
Nundah, Queensland. 
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Gooi/ Coios are Never Costly 


The Diiirvnum wlio hesitates about buying better stock is 
taking a backward stop. A mongrel breed costs more to feed 
than pure bred, and NKVEH gives adequate value. The Fanner 
who realises that good stock means increased )>rodiiction also 
realises the value of a good Separator—that is w’hy the majority 
favour the famous 

DIABOLO 

The machine that never misses a fraction 
of Cream 

THE NEW JUBILEE MODEL 

is a marvellous machine. Its gearing is entirely new, and its 
Bowl will outskim the best of sejiarators. To introduce the 
New Jubilee Model, we are making a FRKE TRIAL OFFER. 
There is no obligation. »Send the coupon and try it out for 
thirty days. If you decide to keep it, we will trade in your old 
machine as ])art payment. 


FJiEE TMIAL OFFER. 

IVithmt any ohli{jatwn, please send me me Jubilee 

Model DIABOLO . gallons, on 30 Days* Free 

Trial. 

Name . 


A ddress 



Mabolo Separator Co. Ltd. 

Makerston Street, Brisbane 
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DAIRYING. 

Tho Dairy Exhibit was again a comprehensive and most instructive one The 
principal products of milk were shown in various stages of manufacture. 

The chemical constituents of a gallon of milk, a pound of butter, and a pound 
of cheese were exhibited in their exact quantities as separated by the analyst 
Sipples of by-products were shown and their value emphasised. Desiccated butter 
milk, for instance, was on view in its early and finished stage; this by-product 
is invaluable as a supplement to ordinary poultry foods, and although there is a good 
demand for the present output there is much room for its expansion in Queensland, 
which would prove of mutual benefit to the dairyman and jmultry breeder alike. 
Casein is probably the most valuable i)roduct of skim milk, and its multiple uses 
were featured. (Coloured graphs effectively showed at a ghiiice the wonderful advance 
Queensland has made in the ])roduction of butter and cheese since 1890. 



Plate 101. —Miuv and Minion es. 

Tho need foi seriipuloiis eleanliness in the milking sh-^d and dairy w as amply 
and eloquontlv' illuslratod in this alcove in lh> Court. 

Tho space on the right of the Dairy Alcove was dev(»red mainly to matters 
relating to herds and herd testing. A full range of seituitifie iiistrumciits in general 
use were on view. The sjjace on the left was devoted solely to bactm-iological 
specimens as they affect dairy jirodiicts. As tlu* im[)ortarice of bacteriological 
infiuenees in relation to this iudustry are becoming more generally recognised, 
a close study of these s]UH’imeiis ]>roved intensely interesting and instructive to 
farmers and factory operators alike. The exhibit was neatly arranged and is complete 
in every detail. 


STOCK EXPERIMENT STATION EXHIBIT. 

The exhibit from the Yecrongpilly Stock Experiment Station w^as devoted largely 
to the subject of milk hygiene. Cultures of bacteria isolated from milk were shown 
and included organisms from inside the cow’s udder; the hide of the cow; the 
air; flies; the milker; and milk utensils. 

Plate cultures were used to demonstrate that sterilised utensils do not furnish 
any bacteria to milk. Samples of milk showing that if certain measures of strict 
cleanliness are adopted, it is possible to ])roeuro them from a healthy udder and 
which would keep indefinitely, were exhibited. Disease-producing germs which 
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flourish in milk and como lar^jfoJy from human soujtos, namely typhoid and dif)htheria 
haeiili, were displayed and were UH(‘d as an objeef lesson on the neeessity of greater 
eare in the handling of milk. Undesirable germs, fre(pieutly present in milk, butter 
-and ehe(‘se, some of whicdi [irodiiee faults in flavour, texture, and colour, uere also 
featured. Explanatory cards dealing with practical methods of prevention of 
mik contamination accompanied many of the specimens. 

The necessity for the proper cleaning and st(‘rilisiiig of dairying utensils on 
the farm ami in the factory was strikingly demonstrated by a series of jdato 
•eultures inoculated from rinsings from milk cans and other utensils. 

Another section of this exhibit housed near the Meat Industry Hall 
illustrated the subject of A])]»lied Bacteriology in ndation to food preservation, Jt 
showed that modern methods of food preservation an* processes the suceess of wliich 
dejumds on the total or partial elimination of bacterial life. 

Samjiles of food jireserved by heating, drying, smoking, salting, and otherwise, 
•or by a combination of these proce.sses, were exhibited. I'liese jiroeesses were fully 
•explained, ami tlie effects demonstrated hy plate cultivations. It was also emphasised 
J>y demonstration that all methods of food pr(‘.servation largely <lepend on destruc¬ 
tion or control of germ life. 

'^riie (-attic tick jiroblem and methods of control again received strong illustration, 
and th(* advantages and practicability of tick eradication w(‘ro efi'cH-tively brought 
under notice by means of official maps showing the progress of the tick eradication 
c;inn)aign in America. Tin* lat<‘st ivturn imlh-ates that of the original 740,01)0 
.Mjuare miles of tick-infested country in lOOfl in the United States, m'arly (>00,000 
s<jnar(‘ jniles ])a\e been eU'ared iij), a)id the cattle reh*as(‘d from (jiiarantine restri('- 
tioris. 

SpiM-imeiiH illustrating the various prominent lesions of tnbereiilosis in animals, 
nion* esj)eeially ])igs ami bo\ iiies, were on view, and tln se were aeeompanied by 
expl.-ni itory c.-irds indicating modi* of infection and im-thods of ]>rev(*ntion. 



Plate 102.—A Corner op the Court. The Value of the Dei*artmental 
Herd*Testing Scheme Illustrateo. 

Every farmer who hopes and wo»k8 for better returns reaU8e.s the necessity of 
increasing production by herd improvement. 
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PIG RAISING. 

Thoiigh tho display ;isH()('iati>(l with pig roisin^r in the Court was liniite.l in 
?• l»iK i-aisiiiff displays in diftVroiit sections oJ' 

the Exhibition. In the Livestock and Meat Industry Hall, for instance three alcoves 
wero allotted to this industry—one, an extensive array of factory’ luoilucts for 
which there is ready sale both locally and interstate; one a display‘fealuriiKTriork 
other than the curoil article; and one a selection of bacon ])ijj; carcasses clashed as 
“Idear' by th(^ ham and bacon ciirers of (Queensland. At the Piij Section an 
instructive display featiirin^r different jrrades of bacon, ideal and otherwise \vas 
arranged; while the trade displays staged by the several bacon-ciiring establishments 
were both extensive and pleasing to the eye. 



PnATK 103. 

The Sound Kdiii'ational V^abn^ of Departmental Work foi* the Jhg-fariner was well 

Illustrati'd. 

In the Agricultural (.^onrt the s]iecial judiits emjdiasised wen* Feeds and 
Feeding, a most nece.ssary and lni]K>rtant side of the pig farming business. 

From an economic point of view’, pig raising in this State is complementary t(> 
several other branches of farming, and production is increasing and (juality is 
improving. 

It was demonstrated that iinjirtived feeding metlnxls ensure better and quicker 
profits from pigs, and the farmer was urged to providt' food in good (piantity, of 
good quality and variety in order to secure the best results. Green foods shouM 
bo fed wdth* a liberal liaiul evc-ry day, and the combination of these with other mort‘ 
concentrated foods w’as stressed, as also w’as the necessity for regular supplies ot 
C'l( au drinking water and mineral matters; while it was suggested that grain should lu** 
included in all pig rations and should be fed in combination with milk, roofs, and 
greenstuff. 

Samples of the foods were exhibited. Maize wais stfited to be Queensland 
best grain for stock and a most valuable pig food, but only so wdieii fed in con¬ 
junction with milk products, lueorne, and other nitrogenous f(H.»ds. 
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Plate 104.—An Entente Ooroiale—Queensland Gets a Unanimous Verdict. 

Mght: Hon. J. W. Blair (Chief Justice of Queensland); Centre : Hon. Harry F. Walker 
(Minister for Agriculture and .Stock); Left: Hon. W. Forgan Smith (Leader of 
State Opposition), 
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Plate 106. —The Poultry Panel in the Court of AoRictrLTURK. 

Poultfy.mi«mg is developing rapidly in Queensland, and has att/ainod the 
etatus of a staple enterprise. Its annual value to the State is advancing 
towards £1,000,^0. 
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POULTRY RAISING. 

Owmjf to tln' pxtcusivc (lovolopment that lias taken place iu the poultiv iii.lustrv 
(luring yciirs juid the necessity for exporting; jin iiiereMHiugr iniiiiber of eo-tfs 

trom year to year, it was thought desirable in plunuing the I’oultrv Exhibit'^to 
try iiml bring before tlu' jxiultrynmn the necessity of T)ro(liicing ;i greatin* Dercentage 
ot eggs lit tor tin* world’s markets. 

Tlie expansion that has taken jdace was indicated bv a few statistics relating 
to the ojierations of the Queensland Egg Board, which has been in existence for 
some yi'ars. Tlu‘re are only two methods by which this increase may be coiied with; 
one is by an increased consmnrdion and another bv export. To obtain either ciuulity 
of th(‘ produce is esstmtial, and the exhibit was designed with the oiiject of pointing 
out to producers factors under their control which alfcet the quality of the i>rodiict. 

roiiltrymen w(‘re reminded that atbmtion to breeding and fec'ding, housing, and 
marketing arc* most iiiifmrtant factors in ])rodiiction. Breeding, it was j^ointecl out, 
not only has a definite bearing on the number of eggs a bird will ywodiict, but also 
is hugely responsible for the size ol the egg. For jirotitalile ex}K»rt it is necessary 
to hav»‘ othm* things as wi'll as size. Tlie yolk of an egg should liave a good colour; 
there should, be no evaporation of the natural moisture conleiits, ami th(‘ shell 
should ])(‘ tins(»iled. Cards ami photograjdis indicated the directions in which ])ro- 
dijcers should engage their attention with the object of retaining to the omitest 
degree possible tlie natural quality of the egg. 


ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY. 


As in ]»re\ious years tin' Divisitm of Entomology and Plant Pathology staged 
jni ex1<*nsiv(* exhil)il (Usaling with tlie mon* im])ortant jK'sts and <fis(*ases that conn 
witliin its proviac<‘. 


The Entoimdogical Branch of the Division was representt'd by a)i ex1«nsivi- 

series of thirty-four exhibition cases dealing with the life histories of tVuit, vegetable, 
grain, cotton, ami stock ])ests. Eacli of these cases contained a compiadiensive 

series of water-colour sketches of the various stages through which the insects ])ass 
ill their life (•ycl(‘«. In most instances typical speeiiiieiis of the injuries inllictod 

by these ]»ests wmx* also illiistratCMl. Tlu* v.alue of the display was further enhanced 

by a. large series of ])lnnt s]K*ciinens, fruit, foliage, twigs, and roots, showing the 
actual insect <lamage. Tin* water-colour sketches were the work of ^Messrs. L \V. 
Helmsing, E. darvis, ami II. ,Iarvis. The exhibition eHs<*s displ.ayed were in most 
eases base<l on original lif(' history studies made by officers of the Branch. 


An exhibition case of outstanding interest Avas that dealing XAuth the sawfly 
associatt'd xvith cattle-jioisoniiig fatalities iu certain of the })astoral districts. 
Inqxirtant fruit ])ests dealt Avitli Avere the Queensland fruit fly, tin.* s]»iny onmge bug, 
the codling moth, and the San Jose scale. The bean fly, Avhich has been [lartieiilariy 
<lestructiAT this year, was fully illustrated; and the moth that so Irerjuently injures 
potato tubers in its larval stage Avas also adequately dealt with. Drain weevils 
and pea. and bean Aveevils were important insects exhibited this year. Banana pests 
were also dealt Avith in three cases containing a compn*h(‘iisivc range of these 
insects. 


A special i»ancl of cases was used to jllnstrnte matters of general entomological 
interest, and inclnd<*d therein were two cabinets containing the stomach contents of 
insectivorous birds, and demonstrated very effectively the economic value of many 
ol our native birds. 


The entomological exhibit Avas arranged by Air. »T. A. Weddell, under the super¬ 
vision of Mr, A’^citch, Chief Entomologist. 

The I'atholoKienI Brunch was asniii reiirosciitcd by a very extensive series ot 
preserved plant spccimens illustrating the commoner uiseas.'s of many ot oai 
Fmiiortant Jeonomie plants. Hpoeinl attention was given to 

tomatoes, and ritrns; and a representative series of sT.eeimcns illiistiating flag smut 
of wheat wliieh has lieen iilmormallv prevalent on the T)arling Downs during t ^ 
pLrtrs’om was also featnreit. A s'erU of coloured illustrations R 

Another valuable feature of the display. This section awanged »' 

Morwood, acting under tlie supervision ot Air. .T. II. himmonds, Plant I.t o » . 
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Plate 107. 

Tlic«o panels, in the Departmental Couit, were conties of attraction for producers 

and students 



Plate 108.—How Queensland Farm3]:bs are Served by Science, 

Tlia Valuable Work of the Entomologist and Plant Pathologist was well displayed in 

the Departmental Court.) 
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Platk 109.—The Jouhxal Au’ove was a Clkaking House for Departmental 
Inform vnoN. (Mu. Kric Keehn in attendance). 
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SEEDS, STOCK FOODS, FERTILISERS, AND PEST DESTROYERS. 

A small exhibit by the Seeds, Stock Foods, Fertilisers, and Pest Destroyers 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture directed allcritiou to the legislation 
regulating the sale of these materials. 

The Exhibition brought merchants and storekeejx'rs from all parts of the 
State to Brisbane, and those interested in the sale of seeds for sowing, stock foods, 
stock licks, fertilisers, cattle and sheep dips, were advised to call at the Department 
of Agriculture and discuss with the Officer in ('harge of the Investigation Branch 
some of the problems that arise in connection with these maU'rials. All jiersons 
in any way connected wdth the sale or jmrehase of wliat may be called the farmer’s 
raw materials would do well to apply for a cojiy of the extract from the D<‘partment’s 
Annual Eeport dealing with this subject. 

The imjiiirities of frequent occurrence in stock foods and acriciiltural seeds wm’C 
represented in the exhibit by a collection of ninety named W(‘ed se<‘ds, from which 
is was possible for both merchant and farmer to identify some of these far too 
frequent impurities. The old saying that one year’s sec'ding makes seven years’ 
weeding is far nearer the truth than many think, sis w'eed ^eeds do not always 
germinate during the first yc'ur. It is also possible to find dodder in lucerne paddocks 
as the result of dodder seeds carried by ilood or by animals that have grazed over 
dodder-infested land. The one and only way to get rid of weeds tha" produce steds 
is to ])r(*vent them from sei'ding; which is u matter in the hands of thos#’ v.'ho occupy 
the land. 



Plati: 110. 'The Economics of Acriccltuuk fn some Imi’ORTANt Phases were 
Illi'.strateo IX THIS Tnterkstino Exhuut. 


From a card headed '^termination Standards for Agricultural Seeds” if was 
learnt that with the excejition of Mauritius beans, Rape, and Mangel, the. agricub 
tural seeds use<l in Queensland are produced in Australia. Mauritius beans used 
largely in the sugar districts for green manuring are frequently of jmor germination. 
Buyers would, therefore, lx* well advised to aseertain the percentage of germination 
before sowing. In the* case of eaiicgrowers or farmers buying seeds I'ov tbeir own 
sowing no charge is made; merchants or others selling seeds are charged the iiominat 
sum of 28. Gd. per sample. 

For the guidance of those interested, printed cards set out both the accepteil 
common and scientific names of many weeds of freciuent occurrenct, also the names 
of the materials in which they are usually found. 

From the printed matter relating to vegetable seeds it was notc'd tliat Queens¬ 
land’s principal supidics are obtained from overseas; and for the information of 
buyers the minimum germination required for each kind was given. 

IJnder the Stock Foods Acts all meals must be labelled setting out the minimum 
percentage of crude protein and crude fat, also the maximum percentage of crude 
fibre. A card in the exhibit gave the nutritive values of meals made from whole 
grain as compared with wheat by-products—bran and pollard. The Stock Foods 
Acts now include stock licks and mineral foods. A card entitled "Bone Meal 
and Koek I'hosphates for Feeding Purposesset out that’ definite standards have 
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now fixLMl for tlicKi* Iiiutorials. Kouj^lily, ail stcrilisod boni'iiioal iiiUHt bo 

of Hucb finoiioHs as to j)orniit 95 |M*r oont. by woif^lit jiassiiij^ tlirou^h an aportnrc 
•of Olio twenty-liftii of an inoli. Nauru phosj'hato must also bo of suoh finmitss as 
will porinit of at least 95 jor eont. by vvoijilit passiiifr through an a])orturo ono- 
hundiodth of an ineli. Huyors are warned tliat the ordinary bononioal and Nauru 
pliospljato pivpan*d for sale as f<'rtilisors are not suitable for reeding j-urposis. 
The amount of jdmsjdiorie arid eon1ain<‘d in thes<* inat<*rialH must appear on the label. 
Pastoralists ami others interested in the usi* of stoek lieks and mineral feeds are 
strongly advised to eousiilt the Ih'partinent and at all tim(‘s ridrain from the juuvhase 
■of material not lioaring the seller ^s guarantee. J*artieulars of the Aets’ roquiroinent> 
wore sot out on a eard in the exhibit. 

The new system of grass land management was exj»laine(l as making the m(>st of 
young ami short grass, whieh is of mueh better freding value than grass that has 
begun to produ(*e tlowering stems. Young grass jirovides a ration that favours 
meat, milk, and growth gomwally, against old grass whieh, in some eases, luirely 
jirovides for maiiitemniee. (Jrass ean lx* kept at its best by int'-rmittent or rotational 
gracing and, on tin* «*oastal areas, by the aj»]dieation <‘f a sutlieient (jiiantity of a 
suitable fi'rtiMser whieh, in many eases, means snlphati’ oi ammonia. Sanijiles of 
th(‘ various kinds of sulphati* of ammonia were exhibited. Th(‘se ineluded the 
erdinary (jualily maimfaetiiri'd by the Southern gasw(,rks, waieli, iinfortunately, is 
somewhat ditlieult in >tora!.»e. 'fin' diy-neutral snl)'hate of ammonia with a nitrogen 



JM.ate 111. -Thk Pure Skkds, Stook Foods, and Fertiliser Huanoh had an Kducative 
Display that Illustrated a Valuable Service to the Man on the Land. 

eonteut of not less than 20.6 i»er pent, is a great advance in idiysical condition 
over tlie ordinary ammonium suljdiate, ami a sample of the new English product 
with a niiniinnm nitrogen content of 20.6 j»er cent, was shown. This was well worth 
looking at, as the colour and fineness of Billiiigham suljdiate of nmmouia never 
varies. As soon as supjilies of this material are available in commei-cial quantities, 
it is anticijiated that a considerable reduction will be made in the Queensland jirice 
of ammonium suljdiate. As caiiegrowers are by far the largest users, this reduction 
in jirice will be of material h(*lj>. From the foregoing it will be seen that nearly 
every country in the w'orld is drawm on for some of the sujiplies required by 
.jigriculturists. 

Fertilisers undoubtedly comjwise by far the largest tonnage of prejmred 
-ehemicalR used on the lamb They are not, however, the only ones, as both animal 
and i>lant life are subject to jieHts’aiid parasites, causing untold losses to pastoralists, 
farmers, and others. These pests are fought and controlled by chemicals b()th 
inorganic and organic. The growing jiraetiee of sujqihunenting feeding stuffs with 
mineral mixtures in most cases jiays. The materials now used fur these jmrj)oses 
are not only varied in character hut groat in quantity. 

Until a few years ago the ]irincipal cattle dij)s, sheep dij»s, and other j^est 
destroyers were imported from oviwseas. During tin* last two years an increasingly 
large quantity has been manufactured in Australia by manufacturers who have 
■established works both in Queensland and in the 8outUern Ftates for this particular 
purpose. Altogether this display, illustrating as it did new ideas and new methods, 
was most interesting to all engaged in land industries. 
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THE MEAT INDUSTRY. 

AN EXCELLENT EXHIBIT. 

I N officially opening the Mtnit Industry Hall at the Brisbane Exhibition, the Premier 
(Hon. A. E. Moore) said it as one of tin* finest exliibits that could be staged. He- 
urged sheep and cattle growers to improve the quality of the stock so as to meet fierce 
international and interstate comjictition. 

Mr. J. B. Cramsie (chairman of the Meat Industry Board of New South Wales) 
who recently returned from a world tour in the interests of the meat industry of 
Australia, said that it was the finest meat exhibit he had ever seen. He urged 
prorluccrs to organise, and he hoped the time would come when Australia w'ould stand 
in the very forefront as the x\rgentine of the I'acifie. 

Mr. Ernest Baynes (president of the lioyal Association), in WTlcoming the 
Premier, said the primary purpose of the display was to promote the interests of th(‘ 
live stock industry, and, although the association ’s activities in this direction were only 
two years old, he was confident that the great primary industries were awakening to 
the fact that the merits of tlu*ir finished products would be bidter undei stood through 
exhibits of that nature. 



Plate 112. 

The Spirit of Queensland was reflected in 
the Premier’s smile. 


Importance of By-Products. 

Mr. Baynes explained that the main portion of the exhibit di‘alt with live stock 
as a source of food supply, but as meat production and the production of many other 
necessities of life went hand-in-hand, prominence also was given to the importance of 
by-products. Take the bullock, for example: If a 1,000-lb. live-weight bullock could 
be used for notliing but its food value there would be approximately 440 lb. of waste,, 
and if this were not convertible into usiiable products, either the producer would 
receive less for his animal, or the consumer would pay more for liis food. 
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Tn the Ly-productfi (‘xhi}>its they weleoined the co-operatieu of several Soutlieiii' 
industries, 2 )artieularly as they absorbed a large percentage of the live stock and of 
raw by-jjroducts produced in Queensland, but they also looked forward to the 
expansion of similar industries in Queensland, believing that it was an economically 
sound principle tluit manuf a ('taring should be performed as nearly as it efficiently 
could be to the source of its raw material, which suggested that, in course of time, 
less live stock and less of the raw by-]>roducta should be ship])ed away from this State, 
and that manufactur(‘d 2)roducts t-hould l)e substituted. In these days food products 
could be given a wide distribution without the slightest deterioration in quality or 
wdiolesomeness. There were .st'veral other means of Ix'ttering the status of the. live 
stock industry. One, the branding of carcass meat as a guarantee of quality; 
another, the attention that rniglit lie given to the nutritive value of the cheaper cuts 
of meat. A little demonstration of each of these subjects was included. 

Mr. Haynes added that the fiuished products in the exhibit were particularly 
interesting to housewives. Producers of live stock should bear in mind that their 
final }uiry>ose was to jjroduce beef, mutton, lamb, pork, or veal of a quality that would 
i)e attractive to the consumer. Tlie exhibit dealt with the live stock industry as one 
unit rather than with any (larticiilar ]»rarich of it. Its di/Terent branches had different 
problems, and some very r(‘al ones. 



Plate 113.—A Noble Profile—^Head of the Champion Hereford, 
Mr. S. N. Innks’ Hobartville Forest King. 
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DAIRY CATTLE AT THE SHOW. 

ILLAWARRAS. 

T he Illawarra. Milkinj^ Shorthorn breed was one of the larjjest on the entry list, 
and attracted most attention. The .iudge, Mr. Janies Vonng, of Raleigh, New 
^outh Wales, was partieiilarly impressed with the aged cows and Iiulls, and he said the 
younger stock were certainly impressive. 

Th(‘ aged classes were ])articularly strong, and were in excellent condition. 
There was a. very strong contest in the aged cows, 5 years old or over, in milk, and 
VMlling Avas rigidly adhered to. It nas a most difficult job to make a selection. It 
was evident that the judge was impressed with Mr. A, T. Water’s Favourite 2ud of 
Rjiilway \"iew, wliieh annexed tlie blue, and at a latter jieriod was proclaimed cham]>i()n 
of the Jllawarras. This beast was a rich red, and it may bt^ here meiitione<l that the 
reds predominated throughout tlie section. The cow, 4 years old and under J yc‘ars, 
in milk, Avas one of the prettiest classes tlie writer has seen for years, and speculation 
was high as to AAiiich would secure first honour. Jt Avas (juite (‘videiit that Air. J. 
I^hillip's Myrtle 4th of Temor drove (*^lught the eye of a keen judge, and she .seeun‘d 
the blue, nith Mr. A. Pi(*kles’ ]..ady Kiama of Blocklands a close second. The younger 
< lasses lu'gan to come in, and great was the excellence. For coav, years old and 
under 4 yiar.s, in milk, the first prize Avas captured by Mr. A. T. \\^aters^ Fussy oth 
of KailAA'ay \"iew. The milking qualities of the aged coaah was a revcdation, and they 
were all in the pink of condition. 

The more youthful females AAcre a feature on their own, and bore striking 
(*vi(leiic(‘ of care aaid AAell'Choseii methods on tlie juirt of lludr breedcTS. The heifers, 

2 years old and over J years, in milk, were of high class, and Ivo 2iid of I)nalA\’on, 
ovvned by Air. A. J. Caswell, secured a Avolbmeriteil blue ribbon Avith a ruuiuu-up of 
merit in Air. A. Fickels’ Lady Myrtle 2nd of Blacklands. For the eoAA\ o years old 
or over, in calf or dry, competition was keen. Mr. R. A. Scott’s (lolden of Waverley 
shone out, and finally secured the first honour. For cow, 4 years old and under 5 
years, AAuth calf or dry, a sjiirited contest took place, and Mr. (’. W. Beading’s Red 
Bose of Headlands won. This was one of the most interesting classes of females. 
The heifer class, of 12 months old and under IS months, attracted a particularly choice 
collection of excellent animals, with rich reds prominent, and a few beautiful roaus. 
Mr. A. T. Waters, Avith his Favourite Sth of Railway, was again successful in uuuexing 
the first prize, Avitli Mr. G. W. Reading's Irene 2nd of Headlauds a well-earned 
second. There was a A^ery fine exhibit of heifer calves, (i mouths old auud under 12 
months, and a little picture, named Mona 5th of Oakvalc, owned by Mr. B. 0’(Mnnor, 
scored. The children’s half class attracted considerable attention, and Miss F. 
Hickey had no trouble in scoring a first for a pretty little pearl c/alled Primrose of 
Glendalough. 

The shoAving of groups gave the general public an insight into tlie class composed 
of male and females, with their offspring, and prolmbly no class was better suited for 
exhibition purposes. They were valuable, as well as beautiful to look at. The group 
of three cows, 3 years old or over, in milk, or dry, provided a rich class, and Mr. A. T. 
Waters came first, with Mr. A. Pickels second, and Mr. B. O ^Connor third. The group 
of three heifers, under 3 years old, in milk, or dry, bred and oAviied by the exhibitor, 
caused a weighty and anxious time. The judge gave Mr. A. Pickels first, B. OH’onnor 
second, and 8. Henry third. 

Probably no other shoAv in the Gommonwealth to-day f/ossesses the splendid tyjie 
of bulls that was seen here. Every beast posessed quality, and was in the pink of 
condition, but a few animals on the scraggy side should never have left the farm. 
There was a very keen contest when the bulls, 4 years old or over, were brought before 
the judge. The class was one of the largest of the day, and reds again predominated. 
Culling, it was noticed, was inevitable, and the bulls sent out looked as though they 
had no right to be there, for they certainly chewed their cuds. “ Wonderful, was 
the comment of the judge regarding those which were left, and indeed they were 
more than wonderful for they bore the stamp of quality, combined with stamina. 
All eyes Avere on Lord Kitchener of Werona, owned and bred by Mr. J. W. Johnston. 
This beast bore the aristocratic element of the gn»at war general, being a massive, 
well-built animal, with a wonderful constitution. He not only secured the blue, but 
carried the championship of all the lllawarras at the show. Another Avell-ribbed sire, 
owned by J. H. Weber, Radiant of (Ireylcigh, a rich red, came a good second. For 
the bull, 3 jeiiTS old and under 4 years, Mr. Charles Francis, with his Linmlight of 
Culvallis, secured first; and a young and well-proportioned bull, owned by Mr. J. 
Phillip, called Jellicoe of Headland, of 2 years old and under 3 years, also annexed 
first place. 
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PltATK 114. 

Milton’s Tribesman 3rd, by Masterkoy (imp.); dam, Milton's Klaiiie ; Champion Beef Shorthorn Bull, Royal National Show, 1929. 
Bred by Mr. Anthony Hordern at his Milton Park Stud, Bowral, New South Wales, and exhibited by the Gindie Stato Farm (Mr. E. R. 
Ashbum, Manager^ 
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One of the prettiest of the younger bulls on the ground was Mr. J. A. 
Montgomery's Renown of Mountain Home, in the class for 12 months old and under 
18 months, and he won easily. It would not be surprising to find this splendid animal 
coming rapidly to the front in the coming years. The groups of the Illawarras werc^ 
a special feature, and the sire and his progeny were a particularly handsome lot. Mr. 
James Farquharson came first; and in the Dreoders’ group Mr. A. Piekels^ exhibit 
showed up well. The sirens progeny stakes group had a hearty reception. Mr. 11. 
O^Connor came first, and in the exhibitors’ group Mr. A. Pickels was again successfuL 

THE JERSEYS. 

Jerseys were well representative of the wonderful strides the breed has madi‘ 
in Queensland. The attendance was most marked during the judging period, 
and the awards were Avatched with keen interest. The judge was Mr. R. B. Kerr, 
of Van Yean, Victoria, a very keen and observant man, and the general opinion was 
that his decisions were on the whole satisfactory. A general improvement in tin* 
preparation Avas noticeable. Mr. Kerr was partuMilarly Avell pleased with the Jers(*y 
Imlls, and, as he remarked, ‘Hhis is the animal we are all looking fori” There wcn‘ 
(juite a number of cattle in the ring of outstanding merit, but, on the other hand, 
remarked the judge, there wore a few animals that should never have been led into 
n show ring. The Brisbane show of Jerseys promises to be one of the best in 
Australia^ and it is well for breeders to adhere to that type of cattle Avhich aa'III 
command re8i;)ect and add to the Avcalth of the farm. 

The aged coavs of 5 years old or over, in milk, AA’ere a ])articularly choice lot, ami 
the judging was carried out Avith marked ability. It avms evident that Messrs. U. 
Burton and Sons (Wanora), with their Oxford Golden Butter Cup, attracted tin 
attention of the judge, for she secured not only the covded blue, but was croAviuvl 
champion Jersey cow for the day, Avith Mr. Joseph Sinnaiuon’a Oxford Hayel aecoml. 
and also reserve champion. There was a keen contest in the class of cow of 4 ycai> 
old and under 5 years, in milk, and Mr. Joseph Sinnanion scored the coveted* bliu 
ribbon with his Trinity Gentle Lady. For coav, 3 years old and under 4 years, in 
milk, E. Burton and Sons, of Wanora, with their beautiful Oxford Ginger, catm* a 
good first. In the younger class of heifer, 2 years old and under 3 years, in milk, 
there was a fairly keen contest, and the result*favoured Mr. Joseph Siniiamon, with 
his Trinity Columbine for first plaC/C, with W. Spresser and Son’s Carnation Daisy a 
good second. For the heifer, 2 years old and under 3 years, in calf, the blue ribi)oii 
went to a smart little animal owned by E. P. Fowler and Son, in their Carlyle Larkspur. 
In the heifer, 18 months old and under 2 years, dry, Mr. T. A. J’etherick won first 
place with his Trecarne Locket. For the heifer, 12 months old and under IS months, 
dry, E. Burton and Sons again were fiirst with their Oxford Gloria. The grouj)s of 
Jerseys were jjarticularly pleasing, and formed one of the best staged exhibits at the 
show. The groups of three heifers, under 3 years old, in milk, or dry, were a featnn*. 
and W. Spresser and Son came first, E. Burton and Sons (Wanor^i) second, ami 
Joseph Sinnamon third. The bull, 3 years old and under 4 years, Avas won by Messr> 
W. E. O. Meier’s Qyclone of Woodstock, with a smart runner up in Mr. T. A. 
Petherick’s Trecarne Sultan. For the aged bulls a very keen contest was Avaged, and 
Mr. W. W. Mallet’s Trinity Barby secured first honour, and finally secured tlo* 
championship of all the Jerseys, For the reesrve chflinj>ioii, Mr. T. A. Trecarne \ 
Golden King was selected. 

The younger classes came in for a sev'ere test, and for bull calf, 12 months old 
and under 18 months, the first prize went to Mr. B, J. Jensen’s Kelviiiside Noble's 
(Jiieftain. As in other dairy breeds, the groups attracted attention, and for the sire 
and his progeny the positions were: E. Burton and' Sons first, W. Spresser and Son 
second, and W. W. Mallet third. The breeders’ group proA’Cil an interesting event, 
and was one of the most attractiAc in the ring. The placings were as folloAv:—E. 
Burton and Sons first, Joseph Sinnamon second, and W, Spresser and Son third. The 
positions w^ere the same in the exhibitors’ group. The sirea’ progeny stakes wt^re a 
feature of the section. E. Burton and Sons secured first with progeny of Oxford 
(xolden Noble, Joseph Sinnamon second, and B. Burton and Sons third with thc^ 
progeny of Oxford Renown. 

THE AYHSHIRES* 

Next to the Illawarras as a utility class of dairy breed, the Ayrshires have a 
place, and it is something to be proud of for Queensland to have such a magnificent 
class of dairy stock to draw upon. Each year their grace and their spotted 
beauty add to the attractiveness of the show. All day long there was an interested 
and what may be termed an anxious expression on the faces of well-known breeders. 
The judge was Mr. John Buchanan, of Flinders, Victoria, a well-known Ayrshire 
man, quiet in deipeanour, and with no frillk. He went through his task in a manner 
most commendable. ‘^They are a great lot,” said Mr. Buchanan, ”witli a style hard 
to beat. ThyB young stock were very good, although a tail was observable. ’ ’ 
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The feinaJos of the Ayrshirea shone out in splendour, and their well-groomed coats 
and pretty spots wore a relief. The contests as the day wore on were marked by a 
degree of keenness. The aged cow class, 5 years old or over, in milk, was a veritable 
picture. Mr. d. C. Mann’s Beryl’s Bride of Crescent Farm, was awarded first place, 
and also secured a well-merited championship. For the cow, 4 years old and under H 
years, in milk, Thomas Holmes’ Longlands Tulii» gained first i)lace, with the same 
breeder’s Longlands Isabel second. For the younger set of cows of 3 years old and 
under 4 years, in milk, Stimpson’s Limited won easily with a very classy beast known 
as Benbecula Hellona. In the younger classes of females the stock shone out, and were 
in clean and wcll-kej)t condition. In the class heifers, 2 years old and under 3 years, 
Mr. Thomas Holmes won first place with his j.Tetty little longlands Marguerite. In 
the heifers, 18 months old and under 2 years, tin first award went to SStimj)sons 
Limited with a neat little animal known as Eleresley Mabel. The grou}>s were very 
attractive, and gave the im])ression that the breed was l>eing well looked aft^u-, and, 
as })romiiient Ayrshire breeders expressed it, they were a marvel of quality and beauty. 
The group of three heifers was particularly attractive, and the positions were jis 
follow:—Thomas Holmes first, J. II. and K. M. Anderson second, and Stim]>sons 
Limited third. 

The aged bulls were a sj)ecial feature of the show. For the bull, 4 years old or 
over, Stimpsons Limited came first with their Longlands Titus, and it will be remem¬ 
bered that this bull won the championship at the 1928 show. It was in the yoiing(‘r 
<*lass of bulls that the keenest interest was manifested. For the bull, 3 years and 
under 4 years, Thomas Holmes’ Claredale Bonnie Billy not only secured first jdaee, 
but obtained the championship. The younger bulls were a fine lot, although a “tail” 
was noticeable in some classes. The competition for the bull, 2 years old and under 3 
years, was interesting, and J. T. Knowles’ Titus secured a first. In the class for 
bulls, 1 year old and under 2 years, Stimpsons Limited scored wth Eleresley (Jrand. 
The sire and his progeny stakes grouj) was an excellent example of breeding, and 
Htimpsons Limited were successful with their Longlands Titus. The breeders’ groui> 
was highly interesting, and once again Stimpsons Limited secured the honours. 

THE FRIESIANS. 

The Friesian classes created more interest this year than hitherto. Tin* American 
records for milk probably added to the prestige, and it would not be surprising 
to see them becoming one of the most popular breeds of the State. They are 
]>ig, upstanding cattle, with massive formation and great flank depth. Th(*y also 
possess plenty of bone, and when in prime condition wouhl weigh well. The ijudge, 
Mr. V. J. Lamond, of Nowra, New 8outh Wales, was one of the youngest .'judges yet 
seen on the Brisbane Show (Iround, but his method of classification and his diligent 
research for quality were outstanding. The class was not one of the largest, and the 
judge soon got through with his work. He expressed pleasure at the quality presented, 
and he liked the dry cows. The aged cows were of a fine type, and Hickey and Son’s 
College l^rincess Pontiac secured first position, :ind was also awarded chani])ionahip. 
In the cow, 3 years old and under 4 years, in milk, Hickey' aiid 8on again scored a wdn. 
For the heifer, 2 years old and under 3 years, in milk, Mr. (1. Newman’s Ht. Athan 
(lypsy came first. For the younger set of females Hickey and Son scored again wdth 
their Stoneybrae I)uche.s8. For cow, 3 years old and under 4 years, in calf, Mr. W. 
Bichter’s Oakland Hollyhock scored a first. The younger females were an attractive 
lot, although lacking in condition. In the heifer, 12 months old and under 18 months, 
the first prize went to C. Behrendorff’s Iiiavale Maud. 

The bulls were massive in construction, and lov>ked well. The class for bull, 4 
years old and over, was won by Messrs. P. Young and Son’s Colossus of Stathan. It 
was in a younger class, however, that a champion was discovered, Mr. W. H. Grams’ 
St. Athan Actuary carrying the championship. The groups were well contested, and 
the sires’ progeny stakes group was won by Hickey and Sons with the progeny of 
Burnbrae Dumark Echo. 

THE GUERNSEYS. 

The yellow’ class of dairy stock Guernseys was the smallest section among the 
dairy breeds, but there appeared to be more interest shown this year than formerly. 
The judge was Dr. B. M. Kinross, of Byde, New Soutli Wales, who exercised great care 
in his determination. He said he was very jdeased with the class presented, and 
stated that the class generally was true to type. The young females, he said, showed 
great promise. 

Cows.—Four years or over, in milk: A. Cooke’« Inglewood Butter Girl 1, A. 
Cooke’s Minnamurra Eclipse 2, A. E. Gillespie’s Caramana Polly 3. Three and under 
4 years: A. Cooke’s Inglewood Primrose 1, A. C. K. Cooke’s Lynwood Beauty 2. 
Four years or over, in calf or dry: A. Cooke’s Minnamurra Cherubine 1, A. E. 
Gillespie’s Caramana Dolly 2, A. C. K. Cooke’s Minnamurra 3. Three and under 4 
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years: A. E. (Ullespie’s ('aramaua (Joldon Lustre 2nd. Clmmjuon (cow or heifer): 
A. Cookers Minnamurra Cherubinc. Keserve (dianipion; A. Cookers Inglewood I*rini- 
rose. Heifers: Two and under 3 years, in milk: A. Cookers Belmont Bells. One and 
under 2 years: A. C. K. Cooke’s Moongi Prairie Blower 1, A. Cooke’s Lynwoo<l 
Bracelet 2, A. J. Craiiney’s Lynwood Mignonette 3. Tw^o years and under 3, dry: 
A. Cooke’s Lynwoo<l (lenerous 1, A. C. K. Cooke’s Laureldale Fussy 2, A. C. K. 
(’ooke’s Laureldale Lucky 3. One and under 2 years: A. J. Cranney’s Belmont 
.lasmiiie 1, A. C. K. Cooke’s Moongi Sylph’s Showgirl 2, A. E. Cillespic’s Tanto 
Coldcn Lustre 3. Six and under 12 months: A. E. Gillesine’s Tanto Pretty Polly 1, 
A. E. Gillespie’s Tanto Dolly 2, A. C. K. (-ooke’s Laureldale Pixie 3. 

Bulls.—Three years or over: A. E. Gilhspie’s Victor of Wcdlongbar 1, K. 
Maekie’s Gatton Lochinvar 2, A. Cooke’s Lynwood lioyal 3. Two and under 3 years: 
.1. E. Gillespie’s Monarch 1, A. C. K. Cooke’s Lynwood Flavour 2, A. (’ooke’s Cara- 
man Barrister 3. Six and under 12 months: A. 3. Cranney’s Lynwood Royal’s Laddie 
1, A. E. Gillespie’s Tanto Golden Langwater 2, A. (’ooke’s Lynwood Bounty 3. Sire 
and his jjrogeny: A. Gillespie 1, A. Cooke 2. Exhibitor’s group: A. (^)oke 1, A. C. 
(-^)oko and A. E. Gillespie 2. One bull and two heifers: A. C. Cooke 1, A. Cooke 2* 
A. K. Gillespie 3. (/hainpion of Queensland: A. R. Gillespie’s Wollongbar Alonarch. 
Res(*rve: R. Maekie’s (Jatton Lochinvar. 


QUEENSLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

WORK OF STUDENT FARMERS. 

Ill the midst of the great display of the agricultural resources of tin* State at 
th(^ Royal National Show was tlie exhibit of the Qiieenslaml Agricultural High School 
ami (!()llege, which takes such an important part in their develojuneiit. As usual it 
was liighly instrindive, and contained several new featiiies, showing the work being 
dom* at Gatton, not only to teach scientific farming but in ex^ierimeiits of nuicli 
value to agriculture. 

This year the ci’ntral featun* <lealt with poultry, an indnstiy which returned 
i!r)})8,4(57 to Queenslami in 1112S. A brooder house, in which om* hen laui mother 
loO chicks w’ith tin* aid of a simple brooder made from two kerosene tins and four 
niaiz(* sacks, was shown. In a display of incubators the importanci* of heredity in 
the jirodnction of good producers was emphasiseil. As in the cattle industry, testing 
is of eonsiderahle value in jioultry, and in single testing ])ens hens similar in 
conforniation and nj)p<*aranc(> were shown with the great difference in annual egg 
]iroduction. In a. mod<*l of a hygienic jamltry house the whole structure is bolted so 
that it can tx* taken to pieex's and chained in case of infestation by mites oi* ticks. 
The tioor is made of concrete to facilitate cleaning and sanitation, and the perches 
are pivottod and grooved to aid in the <lestriiction of ticks. Simple nests made of 
kerosene tins are easily accessible from the front of the house. 

A cotton s(‘ction was exhibited in conjunction with the Dejiartment of Agriculture 
and Stock. A jmre strain of Acala cotton is being developed, ami it already ajipears 
to be the most jiromising competitor of Durango cotton. 

The horticultural section featured dehyilration, with the assistance of a mo<lel 
of the stack tyjio of dehydrator and forcc<l draught recirculating deiiydrator. The 
value of preserved fruit and vegetables imjiorted into Australia annually is £436,OOo, 
and dehydration, it is pointed out, can helj> to keep much of this money in here and 
conserve surplus jiroducts. Banana flour manufacture is mentioned as an industry 
which should lx* ]>ractienl)le in (^iieeiKslaml to assist in stabilising the market for 
the fruit. 

An illustration of the maize variety trial conducted by the college in 1929 
showed experiments based on the system of ramlomised blocks arranged on a Latin 
square. It gives exjierinieiital results which overcome difficulties due to soil variation. 

Experiments to determine whether toji-dressing of pastures to increase the 
carrying capacity and correct mineral deficiency diseases in stock is advisable were 
illustrated. 

In the dairy section attention was directed to the production of clean milk, 
and modern types of buckets, cans, filters, and other utensils and apidi.ances were 
shown. As w'as the case last year, the desirability of fodder conservation for drought 
periods was stressed. A display of farm implements used by students at the college 
and a collection of photographs showing various activ ities there were on view, and 
the whole display was a very effective object lesson in the value of scientific fanning 
and animal husbandry. 
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THE AWARDS. 


GRADE DISTRICT EXHIBITS—A KEEN CONTEST. 


A FTEB endeavouring to wrest the honours from competing districts in the 

grade exhibits for the past eight years, Wide Bay and Burnett came into its 
t>wn })y triumphing over the North Coast and Tablelands of New South Wales. The 
margin was not great, only 12^ points separating these districts. The South Coast 
of Queensland was third. 

An iinalysis of the points awarded to the respective districts reveals that the 
judging was* evidently conducted on a conservative basis compared with previous 
.V(*ars. For instance, Wide Bay and Burnett secured 170^ points for dairy produce 
last year, whereas the award on this occasion was only 145, despite the fact that 
its organisers were under the impression that they had made an improvement in 
this class. North Coast and Tablchmds suffered a corresponding reduction, falling 
back from 189^ points to 149. In foods this district also showed a decided decline 
in points compare<l with last year, its 148 on that occasion dwindling to 127. Wide 
Bay held its own under this section, a result wdiicli ai)})lied to both districts in 
regard to fruits and vegetables. Wide Bay added 10 points for grains, while its 
rival slightly lost ground. Again in manufactures and trfuh'S the winning district 
made substantial headway, and both appreciably advanced in points for minerals 
and building materials. In other sections the figures iluctuated in some small 
degree, but, whereas North Coast lost ground for effective arrangement. Wide Bay 
l»rogressed, and in the aggregate points reached 1,239 eompared with 1,232 last year 
against North Coast’s 1,226^ eomj)ared with l,2fi9 in 1928. The South Coast of 
Queensland made a brave showing and slightly improved its figures of last year by 
gaining 1,141 ^ points against 1,129. The win carries with it the coveted Chelmsford 
Shield, and the organiser of Wide Bay and Burnett (Mr. IT. Bashford) and his 
co-workers were heartily congratulated upon their success. Details:— 


Dairy Produce— 

Butter 

Milk and by-products 
Cheese 

Eggs . 

Totals 

Foods— 

Hams and bacon 

Boiled and smoked beef and mutton 
Small goods and saiisages . . 

Fish, smoked, preserved, or canned 
Canned moats 

Lard, tallow, and animal oils 
All butchers’ by-products . . 

Honey and by-products 
Confectionery 

Bread, biscuits, scones, and cakes .. 
Totals 

Fruits, Vegetables, and Roots—^Fresh 
Preserved— 

Fresh fruit 

Preserved fruits, jams, and jellies .. 
Oryatallised and dried fruits 
Preserved and dried vegetables 
Fresh vegetables 
Table pumpkins 
Potatoes, English and sweet 
^ Boots (including meals) 

Cocoanuts, peanuts, &c. 

Totals . 


i w 

.5 

a> 

1 

90 

40 

60 

20 

^ tfA 

% 

<<1 9S O 

83 

20 

30 

16 

•V Z 

* bS 

80 

5 

45 

15 

1 

South Coast of , 
o o w Queensland. 

1 MH 

210 

149 

145 

1454 

50 

35 

45 

43 

20 

12 

18 

18 

10 

6 

9 

10 

10 

7 

8 

6 

25 

18 

23 

20 

20 

10 

18 

18 

10 

6 

8 ! 

9 

20 

19 

18 1 

15 

10 

8 

6 1 

6 

10 

6 

5 I 

7 

185 

127 

158 

151 

60 

50 

1 

1 

54 

54 

30 

28 

26 

30 

20 

17 

15 

18 

10 

9 

8 

9 

20 

18 

14 

18 

6 

6 

4 

5 

40 

29 

30 

32 

14 

6 

12 

12 

10 

7 

7 

3 

210 

170 

170 i 

181 
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district exhibits (“A” continued . 
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<Jrain, &c.— 

Wheat- 

5(» 

44 

JO 

22 

Flour, bran. ])ollar(l. inac-aroni, and meals 

10 

5 

8 


Maize 

m 

44 

37 

32 

Maizena. meals, star<‘li, ^dueose, and corn¬ 
flour 

10 

2 

7 

■ 4 

Oats, rye, rice, barley, malt, pearl barley, 
and th(*ir mc'als .. .. .. .. , 


22 

18 

14 

Totals .. .. .. .. 

150 

117“' 

100 

77 


Mantfactuuks AiVD Trai>ks- 


All woodwork.. 

30 

25 

30 

30 

All metal and ironwork 

30 

25 

30 

30 

Leather and all leatlier work and tanning 

20 

18 

19 

19 

Manufactured woollen and cotton fibre 

30 

27 

24 

25 

Shoot motnl M ork 

10 

8 

10 

8 

Artificial manures 

10 

4 

8 ; 

7 

Brooms and brushes 

10 

6 

6 

8 

Manufactures not otherwiso’eniimeratod .. 

15 

12 

13 

15 


Totals 

155 

125 

139 

142 

Minerals and Bcildinc Materials — 

Gold, silver, copper, and precious stones . . 

25 

22 

20 


Coal, iron, other minerals, and salt 

30 

20 

26 

12 

Stone, bricks, cement, marble, terra cotta 

20 

18 

20 1 

20 

Woods, dre.s.sed, undressed, aiul pollshcHl .. 

25 

20 

25 ! 

20 

Totals 

100 

80 

91 i 

52 


Tro PTC al Prod r cts - - 


Sugar cane 

60 

57 , 

50 

1 57 

Sugar, raw and refined 

20 

13 ! 

18 

‘ 9 

Rum, other spirits, and by-products 

10 


8 

: 8 

Coffee, raw and manufactured, tea and J 
spices .. .. .. .. .. i 

1 

10 

6 

9 

! 

i 7 

Cotton (raw) and by-products .. .. , 

30 

23 

28 ! 

1 25 

Rubber 

10 


8 ; 

,. 

Oils (vegetable) .. . . . . .. 

10 

’*8 

7 i 

6 

Totals 

150 

107 i 

128 

112 

i” 

Wines, &c.— , 

Wines 

15 

12 

- 

1 

i 

i 

3 

4 

Aerated and mineral spa water, vinegar, and 
cordials .. 

10 


7 

7 

Ales and stout 

10 


7 


Totals . 

35 

lOJ 

17 i 

11 
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Tobacco— 

Tobacco (cigar and pii^e) in leaf 


Hay, Chaff, &c.— 

Hay—Oaten, wheaton, lucerne, &c. 
Hay in sheaf . . 

Grasses and their seeds 

Chaff—Oaten, wheaten, lucerne, Arc- 

Ensilage and cattle fodder ,. 

Sorghums and millets 

Commercial fibres 

Pumpkins and green fodder 

Broom millet .. 

Faim seeds 

Totals 


Wool, &c.— 

Scoured wool .. 
Greasy wool . . 
Mohair 

Totals 


Enlakced Photographs 


Effective Arrangement— 

Comprehensiveness of view .. 
Arrangement of sectional stand-'*. 
Effective ticketing 
General finish.. 

Totals 

Grand Totals 


20 

14 

15 

16 

30 

28 

18 

20 

5 

2 

3 

4 

10 

0 

6 

8 

50 

44 

32 

40 

20 

14 

15 ' 

0 

10 

8 

7 

6 

15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

0 

7 

10 

10 

7 

8 

7 

13 

8 j 

i 10 

0 

175 

141 

1J8 

125 


40 

40 

33 

30 

60 

60 

i 45 , 

30 

10 

8 

10 j 

5 

110 

108 

88 

65 


5 

5 

3 

1 

20 

14 

19 

16 

25 

10 

20 

21 

10 

8 

7 

8 

' 25 

23 

21 

18 

80 

64 

67 

: 63 

1,586 

1,226J 

! 1.230 

’ ],141A 


SUMMARY 

Dairy produce 
Foods 

Fruits, culinary vegetables, roots 
Cereals and by-products .. 

Manufactures and trades 
Minerals and building materials 
Tropical products 
Wines, &c. 

Tobacco 

Hay, chaff, fodder, &c. 

Wool, &c. 

Enlarged photographs 
Effective arrangement 

Totals . 


OF POINTS. 


210 

149 

145 

145 

186 

127 

158 

161 

210 

170 

170 

181 

150 

117 

100 

77 

155 

125 

139 

142 

100 

80 

01 

62 

160 

107 

128 

112 

36 

19i 

17 

11 

20 

14 

16 

16 

176 

141 . 

118 

125 

no ! 

108 

88 

66 

6 1 

5 

3 

1 

80 

64 

67 

63 

1,585 

U226J 

1,239 

1,141^ 
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“B” GRADE DISTRICT CONTEST. 

The ])oiiit8 awarded in the “li” grade district competition left no doubt as to 
tin* superiority of the Brisliane Valley, its keenest rival being: Northern Darling 
Downs, which was 171 i jiointa behind. Then followed Nanango, Kingaroy, Mount 
Larcoin, and Oakey in tho order named. Brisbane Valievas win is its fourth in 
«uc*c(*ssion, and the wide and varied nature of its resources has prompted the 
suggestion that it should be transferred to the grmle. A notable advance 

was made by Nanango, which moved up from fifth place last year to third position 
on this occasion. Details:— 
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Dairy Brodih’k - 








Hiitler .. 

‘10 

83 

82 

82 

83 A 

80 

83 

(lieeso .. 

60 

55 

57 

50 

58 


53 

. 

20 

9 

18 

16 

15 

6 

12 

Totals 

170 

147 

157 

148 

156J 

86 

148 

Foods— 








Hams, bacon, lolled and smoked 








beef and mutton 

50 

35 

40 

37 

38 

36 

40 

Fish--- Smoked , . 

10 

_2 

7 

3 

3 

<) 


Lard, tallow, and animal oils 

20 

15 

18 

15 

17 


18 

Honey and by-products 

20 

8 

18 

13 

14 

12 

16 

(vonfectioriory (homo made) ,. 
Bread, s(*onos, cakes, and bis- 

It) 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

6 

eiiits (home made) .. 

10 

6 

7 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Totals 

120 

70 

98 

7‘) 

85 

86 

86 

Frt’its, Vkoetablks, and Hoots 








(Fresh and I’reserved) — 








Fre.sh fruits 

J*i(?S(?rved fruits, jams, and 

60 

30 

52 

32 

32 

40 

30 

jollies (home made) 
Crystallised and dried fruits 

ao i 

J9 

27 

2(i 

24 

' 26 

21 

(home made or dried) 

2t) 

12 

18 

15 

16 

15 

14 

i’resorved and dried vegetables 

10 1 

7 

9 

7 

8 


8 

Fnish vegetables 

Table pumpkins, squashes, and 

20 1 

14 

! 18 

12 

14 

: i 

10 

marrows .. ,. .. 

6 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Potatoes, Jiinglish and swcHjt .. 

40 : 

16 

; 38 

30 

18 

: 24 

28 

Roots and their products 
Coc'oanuts, jieanuts, and other 

14 1 

6 

' i 

8 

10 

! 7 

6 

nuts .. 

10 i 

5 

1 8 ! 

6 

7 1 

1 3 

8 

Vegetable seeds .. .. i 

10 j 

5 

i 

i ' 

1 1 

8 

5 

; 4 

‘ 

Totals 

220 

120 

192 1 

149 

138 

' 148 

1 

136 

Grain, &g.— 


1 

1 

1 1 





Wheat .. 

Flour, bran, pollard, macaroni. 

50 

45 

30 1 

28 

33 

1 

* 28 

[ 

35 

and meals 

10 

3 

2 * 

6 

6 1 

5 

4 

Maize .. .. ’ 

Maizena, meals, starch, glucose, 

50 

41 

39 j 

1 1 

37 i 

35 

30 

48 

and cornflour 

Oats, rye, rice, barley, malt. 

10 

2 

1 4 

; i 

4 

7 ! 

j 

6 

8 

pearl barley, and meals 

30 

19 

: 27 I 

21 

25 

25 

23 

Totals 

150 

; 110 

102 

; 96 

106 

94 

1 118 
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DISTRICT EXHIBITS (“ B Grade)— 



a 

1 

03 


a 

es 

> 


«e d 

go 

i 

a 

P 


s 

i ^ 

1 

a 

n 


1 

3) 


1 

1 15 

o 

1 _ 





Woods — 

Woods, dressed, undressed, and 
polished 

i 

i 25 

7 

25 

21 

14 

12 

10 

Wattle bark 

15 

3 

16 

0 

4 

3 

12 

Totals .. I 

40 

10 

40 

27 

: 18 

16 

22 

Hides (1) and Home Preserves- - 

Skins for domestic use 


14 

i 

14 

14 

i 

15 

15 

15 

Tropical Products — 

Sugar>cane .. ^ 

1 

- 

60 

4 

1 

! 25 

12 

! 

i 6 

11 

8 

Coffee, tea, and spices 

1 

.. 

; 8 

4 

5 

7 

6 

Cotton (raw) and by-product.^ 

! 30 

20 

1 27 

25 

: 23 

26 

24 

Totals 

100 

24 

60 

41 

34 

44 

38 

Minerals — 



1 


1 



Gold, silver, copper, and 








precious stones .. T ^ .. 

25 

.. 

i 16 

12 

12 

22 

1 14 

Coal, iron, and other minerals, 
and salt 

30 

15 

. 20 

15 

15 

16 

1 15 

Totals 

65 


1 35 

1 

27 

27 

' 38 

29 

Tobacco — 

Tobacco (cigar and pipe) in leaf 

20 

14 

1 17 , 

1 15 

1 

14 

! 

1 j 

13 

16 

Hay, Chaff, &c. — 



1 1 

1 1 

1 ; 

i 





Hay — Oaten, wheaten, lucerne, 






21 ! 

21 

&c. .. •• «• •• 

30 

18 

28 

17 

18 

Hay m sheaf .. 

5 

3 

H 

3 

2i 

1 4 

2i 

Grasses and their seeds 

10 

5 

9 

7 

6 

9 

7 

Chaff—Oaten, wheaten, lucerne, 
&c. 

60 

32 

47 

28 

30 

1 28 

30 

Ensilage and cattle fodder «. 

20 


16 

10 

15 

1 14 

15 

Sorghums and millets in stalks 

10 

6 

8 

9 

6 

6 

6 

Commercial fibres, hemp, and 
flax .. 

16 

3 

12 

8 

5 

6 

6 

Pumpkins and green fodder .. 

12 

7 

10 

8 

6 

11 

0 

Broom millet .. .. .. , 

10 

6 

8* 

6J 

61 

6 

7 

Farm seeds .. .. .. | 

13 

11 

11 

11 

7 

10 

6 

Totals • • •. ^ 

176 

90 

163 

-107i 

102 

116 

1061 
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DISTRICT EXHIBITS (“ B ” Oraue)— con/fwiic'/. 



ta 

a 

o 


H 

i 

1 . 

1 t •* 

og 

S 

o 

£? 


— 

p< 


(D 

c 

6 

bc 

ss 

es 

i 


2 

1 

i 

M 

CS 

Xi 

ctf 

e 

« 

§ 

fl 

■4^ 

a 

§ 

es 

be 

G 


(S 

o 



: k; 


' 5 

Wool, &c.— 








Scoured wool .. 

40 ' 

20 

25 

20 

I 20 , 

30 i 

20 

Greasy wool 

60 , 

50 

30 

40 

60 , 

45 1 

40 

Mohair .. 

10 ! 

4 

0 


' 9 

1 

7 

6 

Totals 

110 ; 

74 

64 

«7 ! 

1 89 1 

82 

66 

1 

IvNLVHOED Photographs .. 

T* 

5 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

i o 

1 


Lvdiks’ and Schools Work and 
Fine Arts— 


Xeedlework and knit tint; 

25 

9 

25 12 

14 

14 

S 

School needlework 

5 

1.1 

4J 3 , 

3 

1 

1 1 

Kino arts 

5 

3 

3 3 1 

5 

5 

1 „ 

0 

School work—^Maps. writint;, 

&c. .. • • 

10 


7} 91 

8 

7 

' 5 

Totals 

45 

22 

40 271 

30 i 

27 

JTiT 


KrK Ki TiVE Akrancjemkni— 


Coinprohotisiveness of view .. 

20 

14 

18 

16 

18 

18 j 

16 

Arrangemont of setjtiorml stands 

25 

19 

21 

16 

1 

16 i 

15 

ICffective ticketing 

10 1 

6 

8 

7 

« 

7 

(i 

General finish .. 

25 1 

18 

23 i 

19 

1 19 

' 19 

16 

Totals 

80 ; 

57 

70 ■ 

58 

j 58 

; 60 

53 

Grand Totals , . 

1,305 ! 

770 

1.047 I 

858 

' 8761 : 

824 

8544 



SUMMARY. 






Hairy produce 

170 

147 

157 

148 

1565 

86 

148 

Footls 

120 

70 

98 

79 

85 

86 

86 

Fruits, vegetables, roots .. 

220 

120 

192 

149 

138 

148 

136 

Cereals and by-products .. 

150 

110 

102 

96 

106 

94 

118 

Woods 

40 

10 

40 

27 

18 

15 

22 

Hides and home preserved skins .. 

15 

14 

14 

14 

15 

16 

15 

Tropical products .. 

100 

24 

60 

41 

34 

44 

38 

Minerals ,. ,. .. .. ! 

55 

15 

35 

27 

27 

38 

29 

Tobac(^o .. .. .. .. ’ 

20 

14 

17 

16 

14 

13 

16 

Hay, chaff, fodder, &c.! 

175 

90 

153 

1074 

102 

116 

106i 

Wool, &c .1 

110 

74 

64 

67* 

89 

82 

66 

Enlarged photographs .. .. 

6 

3 

5 

2 

3 

1 

i 2 

Ladies* and school work and fine arts 

45 

1 09 

40 

274 

30 

27 

1 

Effective arrangement .. ,. 

80 

i 

70 

68“ 

58 1 

60 

63 

1 

Totals 

1,305 

1 770 

‘ 1,047 

858 

876i ' 

' 824 ! 

8.54J 
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ONE FARM. 


THREE EXCELLENT ENTRIES. 

Givinj*’ the dwi*llcr of crowded huhurban streets a coinprchciisivc insight into 
the manifold activities of the fanner daily life and the wealth he wrests from 
furrow and field, the one-farm exliibits were one of the most instructive features ot 
Brisbane’s annual festival. Three magnificent exhibits were dis])layed in the 
pavilion this year, and fourteen judges were engaged in the arduous task ot 
adjudication. 

The winner was found in AV. D. Ponton (Tuggerah) with 407 points; J. T. 
Whiteway (Buderim) was placed seciuul Avitli 4157-1 points, and J. Beck (Stanwell) 
third with 421 ]>oiiits. Details:— 


Prodxjce— 

Butt€>r 

■Rggs . 

Totals 

OODS— 

Hams, bacon .. 

Corned, other moats 
Honey and by-produets 
Beeswax 
Bread, scones 

Confectionery and sweets . . 
Home cookery 
Lard, tallow, &c. 

Totals 

Fruits, Vegetables, and Roots— 
Frosh fruits .. 

Preserved fruits, jam, and jellies 
Crystalised and dried fruits 
Preserved and dried vegetables 
Fresh vegetables 
Table pumpkins 
Potatoes, English and sweet 
Cocoanuts and nuts .. 

Vegetable seeds 
Roots, all kinds 
Homo made meals 

Totals 

Grain, &c.— 

Wheat 

Maize 

Barley, oats, (fee. 

Home made meals 

Totals 

Tropical Products— 

Sugar-cane 
Cotton in seed 

Coffee . 

Totals 


25 

21 

20 

20 

5 

H 

3 

,5 

:io 

22i 

1 23 

25 

j 

20 

. 16 

1 IV 

IS 

10 

5 

i 4 

4 

15 

. 11 . 

! 8 

i 

5 

3 

.3 

i 3 

5 

4 

3 

.3 

5 

4 

.. 

4 

7 

6 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

72 

53 

42 

40 

25 

22 

15 

20 

15 

1,3 . 

12 

14 

10 

8 

7 

p 

15 

12 

9 

14 

15 

12 

11 

13 

10 

7 

5 

: 9 

20 

7 ' 

13 1 

1 

7 

0 ! 

3 

2 

5 

3 ! 

2 


15 

» 1 

5 

i 12 

3 

; 3 1 

3 

i i 

140 

1 101 1 

1 85 

i 114.V 

25 

i 4 

7 

15 

26 

, 19 

14 

i 23 

20 

! 4 

9 

19 

10 

I ^ • 

7 

' 7 

80 

i 34 

37 

64 

30 

i 

i 15 

14 

i ' ® 

20 

! 14 1 

19 

! 16 

6 

1 . 3 

4 

! ^ 

56 

1 32 

37 

1 29 
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ONE FARM— contitmed. 



ToiiACCO— 

Tobacco loaf .. 


Eav, Chaff, &c.— 

Hay 

Hay in sheaf .. 
Crasses and hcmmIs 
C haff 
ICnsilage 
PJattle fodder . . 
Sorghum and millt't 
Broom millet .. 
Farm seeds 
Flax and hemp 

Totals 


»L— 

(Iroasy 

Mohair 

Totals 

I) 11 INKS, A’C. — 

Home-made beverages 


Women’s and Children’s Work — 
Needlework and knitting 
Fine arts 
Fancy work ,. 

School work, maps, writ iug, Ac. 
School noodlowork . . 

Totals 


AIiscellaneous Articles of Commercial 
.. 


Plants and Flowers, in Pots, and Garden 
Seeds . 


Time and Labour-saving Articles .. 


JSffective Arrangement—- 
Comprehensiveness of view 
Arrangement of stands 
Effective ticketing .. 
General finish.. 

Totals 

Grand Totals 


10 

0 

« ! 

7 

! 

1*0 ! 

7 

I'J , 

17 

/> 

:i 

4 , 

5 

10 

6 

8 i 

7 

20 

12 

17 i 

10 

15 

3 ' 

13 1 

3 

15 

11 

12 j 

12 

10 

6 ' 

6 ! 

9 

10 

6 

0 

0 

7 

6 ' 

5 , 

i\ 

10 

10 , 

! 

7 

122 

70 

03 1 

82 

20 

15 

10 

14 

5 

3 

5 

5 

_^ 

18 

21 

19 

15 

13 

10 


10 

0 ' 

4 

41 

5 

3 

2 

5 

15 

7 1 

10 

4 

5 

4 ; 

3 

2 

5 

H 1 

1 ^ 

3 

40 

24i 

23 

! 

10 

i 

i 

10 : 

8 

1 * 

i 

i- 

6 : 

1 

1 

1 

; 10 

10 

2 

; 4 

i 10 

1 

! 

7 

8 

i 

1 

1 0 

: 10 

8 

1 7 

n 

5 

n 

3 

44 

15 

10 

' 13 

14" 

40 

21 i 

31 

i 

, ; 656 

4274 

421 

! 467 
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ONP] FARM— continued. 




SUMMARY. 


Dairy produce 
Foods 

P'ruit, vegetables, roobs . . 

Cereals and by-products . . 

Tropical products .. 

Tobacco 

Hay, chaff, fodder, Ac. 

Wool 

Drinks, &c. 

Women’s and children’s work 
Miscellaneous articles of commercial value 
Plants and flowers, in pots, garden seeds 
Time and labour-saving articles 
Effective arrangement 

Totals 


30 : 

22i 1 

23 

25 

1 72 : 

53 i 

42 

49 

140 i 

101 

85 

114.1 

80 ! 

34 : 

37 

64' 

‘ 66 ! 

32 , 

37 

29 

1 10 

6 1 

8 

7 

. 122 : 

70 { 

93 

82 

j 25 ' 

18 

21 

19 

16 

13 1 

10 

' 71 

i 40 ' 

24i 

23 

' m 

: 10 i 

10 

8 

8 

6 

6 : 

1 

21 

' 10 * 

10 

2 

4 

40 

: 

31 

37 

656 

427 J 

421 

467 



Plate 116. —The Vice-bbgal Visitobs were Keenly Interested in the Jtjdgingu 
In the pitjture are Lord Stonehaven (congratulating a sucoeseful exhibitor); S*r Jolin. 
Goodwin, Mn H. S. Cribb, and Mr,. Ernest Baynes. 
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MILKING TESTS. 

RECORD ENTRIES FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

Certainly an Australasian record for entries was created this year in the big 
milking contests at the showgrounds. 

Messrs. L. F. Anderson (senior herd tester) and A. Hossack (herd testing 
officer) of the Department of Agriculture and Stock said that tremendous interest 
had been taken in the contests by all the breeders. Although no records in production 
had resulted, the standards generally had been well maintained. 

In the heavyweight milk class the highest yield was produced by Mr. A. J. 
(faswelFs Rosie IV'. of Greyleigh, the amount for the twenty-four hours being 76.9 lb. 
of milk. Although this is not a record for the Brisbane showgrounds, the figures 
were specially good, as tin* cow was above the standard. 

The same cow also gaiiu'd the championshij) for butter production on the ground, 
j>roviding 2.774 lb. of butter fat for the twenty-four hours. This fine cow is well 
known on many showgrounds in the State, and her big victories are all the more 
nieritorious in view of her age. 

Messrs. E. Burton juid Sons’ Jerseys put U 2 > some fine iDerformaiiecs and scored 
s(‘veral successes. 


Cow', four years old or over, averaging the greatest daily yield of butter fat for 48 hours. 
Points for lactation period being conceded. 



Total 

Total 

Average 



1 


Viohl 

Yii4(l 

Yield 

Points. 

Lact. 

Total 


Milk, 

Butter Pat Butter Fat 

Points. 

J’oints. 


lbs. 

48 hours. 

24 hours. 




A. J. Casweirs Rosie IV. of 







Oreyloigh (T.M.S.) 

A. T. Waters’ Favourite 11. of 

l.Tb8 

55481 

2 7740 

44-38 

Nil 

44-38 

Railway View (T.M.S.) .. 

W. M, Krause’s Jennie IV". of 

1471 

5-0782 

2 5391 

40 63 

2-7 

, 43-33 

i 

(Jreyloigh (I.M.8.) 

1()2'8 

) 4-3602 

21801 

34 88 

5-0 

1 39-88 

Cow, four years or over, averaging the greatest yield of butter fat for 48 hours. 

J. Caswell’s Rosie IV'. of 







(Ireyleigh (T.M.S.) 

.A. T. Waters’ Favourite i I, of 

155 H 

55481 

; 2 7740 


•• 


Kailw’ay View (I.M.S.) .. 

147 1 

5-0782 

2 5391 



,, 

A. J. Bryco’s Jewell 11. of 
Rosomount (l.M.S.) 

1232 

4-9271 

2-4635 




Cow, three years and under four, averaging the greatest daily yield of butter fat for 48 

hours. J*oints for lactation perioci being conceded. 


.1. Phillip’s Evelyn of Sunny- 
view (T.M.S.) 

T. G. O’Moars’ Belle 111. of 

1490 

! 

' 4 9209 

2-4604 

39 7 

Nil 

! 

! 39-37 

1 

Royston (T.M.S.) 

A. J. CaswoH’s Model of 

83-5 

3-6075 

1 >8037 

28-86 

10-0 

38-86 

Dnalwon (T.M.S.) 

118-7 

4 5038 

2 2519 

3603 

Nil 

3603 

Cow, tlireo years anil under four ytjars. 

averaging the greate.«5t daily yield of butter fat 


for 48 hours. 




J. Phillips’ Evelyn of Sunnv- 
viow (T.M.S.) ’ . . 

A. J. Caswell’s Model of 

1490 

4-9209 

2-4604 

! 

) 

1 

•• 


Dnalwon (T.M.S.) 

Hickey and Son’s liella VT. of 

118-7 

4-6038 

2-2519 : 

1 

i 

• • 


Thornleigh (l.M.S.) 

114-0 

4-0048 

2-0024 

1 

• • 


Heifer, under three years, averaging the greatest daily yield of butter fat for 48 hours* 

Points for lactation period being conceded. 



A. J. Caswell’s Ivo II. of 



1 

1 



Dnalwon, (l.M.S.) 

93-5 

3-6728 

1 8364 i 

29-38 > 

6«8 

36-18 

E. Burton and Son’s Oxford 
Daffodil (Jersey) .. 

82-7 

4-3963 

2-1981 : 

3517 i 

Nil 

35-17 

E. Burton and Son’s Oxford 
Model (Jersey) 

68 7 

4-1803 

2-0901 

! 

3344 i 

Nil 

33-44 
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MILKING TmT8--oontinued. 

Hoifer under three years old, averaging the greatest average of butter fat for 48 hours. 


— 

Total 

Yield 

Milk, 

Iba. 

Total 

Yield 

Butter Fat 
48 hours. 

Average 

Yield 

Butter Fat 
24 hours. 

Points. 

Lnrt. 

Points. 

Total 

l*olnts. 

E. Burton and Son's Oxford 
Daffodil (Jersey) .. 

82-7 

43963 

2-1981 




E. Burton and Son's Oxford 
Model (Jersey) 

R. Moars' Sadie IT. of | 

Mordon (I.M.S.) .. .. j 

68-7 

4-1803 

2-0901 




! 106-7 

3 9399 

1-9699 

i 

. . 


Jersey cow or heifer, any ago, averaging the greatest daily yield of butter fat for 24 hours. 

E. Burton and Son's Oxford 
Daffodil 

82-7 

4-3963 

2-1981 




J. F. Burnett's Fanny of 
Rosehill 

88-7 

4-3367 

2-1683 


( 


E. Burton and Son’s Oxford 
Model . 

68-7 

4-1803 

2-0901 

.. 

) 



Martin Snolling prize for the dairy cow producing Iho greatest quantity of butter fat 

in 273 days. 

J. Phillips' Evelyn of Sunny view, 567-62. 

Hickey and Son's College Princess Pontiac, 5.34-24. 

W. Spressor and Son's Carnation Lucy's Locket, 603-92. 

Cow yielding the largest supi)ly of milk in 48 hours under Babcock tost. 

A. J. Caswell’s Rosie VI. of Greyleigh. 163-8 lb. 

J. Phillips' Evelyn of Sunnyviow, 149-0 lb. 

A. T. Waters’ Favourite II. of Railway Viow, 147*1 lb. 

Royal National Champion butter fat test for purebred cow or lieift^r averaging the 
greatest daily yield of butter fat for 48 hours. 

A. J. Caswell’s Rosie VI. of Greyleigh (T.M.S.), 44-38 points. 

A. T. Waters' Favourite II. of Railway View (I.M.S.), 43 33 points. 


DISTRICT FRUIT CONTEST. 


The Palmwoods fruitgrowers were jubilant on winning the prize for district fruit 
competitions, for which there were seven entries. Montvillo secured second position, 
and Woombye the third prize. Details;— 


Baiianas 
Pineapples .. 

Citfiis 

Custard apples 
Papaws .. 

Btrawbernes 
Other fruits 
Grading and packing in 
export classes 
General display 

Totals 



36 

29 

i 

i 34 

.. 

36 

32 

1 23 


36 

22 

16 

3i 

10 

8 

6 


10 

7 

7 

3 

10 

7 

6 


10 

7 

6 

3 

36 . 

2H 

21J 

1 11 

20 

16i 

14* 

17 

200 

169S 1 

133 

66 


27 

31 

24 

29* 

30 

36 

33 

36 

32 

31i 

28 

27 

8 

8 

10 

5 

9 

8 

‘ 10 

8 

7 

9 

8 

6 

7 

8 

! « 

8 

29* 

31 

29} 

29* 

17 

18 

13} 

16* 

166* 

179* 

168* 

164} 
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PINEAPPLE AND BANANA SHIELDS. 

The AVoonil»ye fvuitsfowerR Keeun*<l the shield offered for the displav of joiie- 
jjpples, }nid ('ooraii a^rain siunired that for bananas. Particulars of the awards jin* as 
follows:— 


PTNKAI’PLES. 





2 


o 



Possible )>omts 

30 

42 

14 

14 

100 

Biiderim 

254 

24 

loi 

11 

71 

Cooran .. 

23 

20 

6 

7 

56 

Montville 

25i 

m 

9 

S4 

551 

Palmwoods 

30 

32 

11 

11 

S4 

Redlands 

‘2H 

32 

13 

13 

H4-I 

Woornbye 

30 

33 

13 

LS 

80 


BANANAS. 

1 






1 

1 


1 si. 

u 



1 

"s 

1 « 





S 

5 

- 


Possible points 

.. 

50 

25 

25 

100 

t’ooran 


40 

22 

23 

! 85 

Palmwoods 


37 

22 

21 

80 

Woornbye . . 

;; ;; I 

37i 

20 

20 

; 77 i 

Buderiin 


33 

22 

22 

' 77 

Montville .. 

.. 1 

34 

To 

17 

i 70 

Redlands .. 

.. ! 

32 

20 

15 

1 

--- 

1 

_ _ 

1 _ .. - ‘ 




FRUIT PACKING. 

CH1U>REN’S COMPETITION. 

A idass ill tlit‘ district fruit exhibition of parainouiit interest to the school 
ehihlreu concerned was the children’s fruit-packing competition, wiiieh carried with it 
the McDonald Shield, awarded each year for the liij>hest averaj^e points. The 
coiii]»etitors must be past or jiresent pupils of the frnit-]»aeking clas.ses c^nnhu ied by 
the Dejiartnieiit of Public Instruction. Out of nine entries received this year tlierc 
w’ere only four State sehools eomjieting—viz., Huderiin Alountnin, Flaxton, Alontville, 
:and Palmw'oods. These competitor.M wwe children who an* now attending the 
jiacking classes, and are not more than 14 years old. There was also another 
vlass for j»aat and jiresent pupils of paeking elasses over 14 years and not 
exceeding 17 years old. In this class there w’ore thrt*e Stab* si'hooN coni}K*ting— 
tw'o entries from Dudcrim Atouiitaiii, two from Flaxton, and one from l*almwoods. 
In eonneetion with the latter competition, only one competitor (Palmwoods) 
had complied with clause 4 of the regulations, w’hich reads:—‘M*acking to be 
diagonal jilaii; one case to be ]mcked with wrapped, the other with unwrapjiod 
oranges.'^ In the other class, for ]»upils at present attending the fruit-packing 
elasses, not one of the four competitors hail complied witii clause 4. and the fact 
^hould be noted by those concerned that each school loses 1(U) points tlMough not 
eomplyiiig with the conditions laid dowrn. The neglect in this regard is unfortunate, as 
the organisers of this important class conshler that the packing this year was, on the 
wdiide, the best packing so far seen in connection with this competition, and the task 
of the judge in deciding which school should be entitled to ri'tain the much-coveted 
McDonald Shield for the next twelve months was a difficult one. Tin* cases of oranges 
were certainly admirably packed, notwithstanding that thi'v w'^ere not ])acked 
diagonally, as'Jaid <lowu in the regulations, and the juvenile com})etitors are bidding 
fair to become useful members of the fiiiit distribution and packing associations in 
their respective districts later on, 
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PIONEER DROVERS. 

Mr. S. E. Pearson, of Cam>)erly, Grcenniouiit, Queensland, v;ritiii|Uf to the E<litor 
of tlie “Pastoral Keview ” (July) on the subject of the article on Pioneer Drovt*rs 
—rejainted in the Journal from “The Review” in the last issue—adds these 
interesting notes:— 

I have read with much ai»preciatioii Mr. Wilfred »Steele's article on Pioneer 
Drovers in the current issue of ‘‘The Review.” All that he says is true. We still 
have many good drovers in Queensland, such as Dick Haynes, of Longreach, and 
Charlie (Tallagher, of Hughenden—men who have spent all their lives on the road with 
stock—hut the day of those long-distance tri]>8 is over. 

Alfred Giles, who was so w’ell known in the Northern Territory, and who might 
Justly claim the honour of having accomplished the longest and most successful 
Journey with stock in Australia, was a brother of Ernest, the explorer. Splendid 
men those Giles brothers! 

The writer was among those who hft tin* Virfoiia River with the evodus of cattle 
that took ])lac(‘ in 1904. The season was goo»l throughout the interior <luriiig that 
year, and close upon 40,000 head of cattle must have left the Territory. Alexandria, 
Brunette, an<l other tablelands runs also sent cattle south that year. 

Blake Miller and “Jumbo” Smith, each with 1,000 Victoria River Downs cows, 
bound for Queensland, brt)ke the trail for the long column of cattle marching east. 
Following them came J. R. Skuthorpe with ^1,000 Wave Hill bullocks, ami behind him 
Charlie Phillott with .‘1,000 Wave Hill cow's, all bound for Killarney Station, Narrabri, 
New South Wales. Steve Lewis followe<l with another 1,000 bullocks from 
Buchanan’s Wave Hill Station, bound for Adelai<le, via. Newcastle Waters and Alice 
Springs. 

Blake Miller h'd the way across the Murranji Desert to Newcastle Waters ;iufi 
Anthony’s Lagoon, and a great bnshman and unerring pilot In* prov(‘d to be. Each 
morning at daybreak he s])eared his cattle into the eye of the rising sun, and we 
followed on his track across the waste for 400 miles. 

The cattle that Smith .and Miller brought from Victoria River Downs were 
destined for Austral Downs, and Blake Miller managed that property for Sir Sidney 
Kidman up till the time that it was purchased by (!. J. Brabazon. 

The writer left Skuthorjie’s cattle at Austral Dowms and ])ush(*d (ui to Adelaide 
via the Birdsville-Hergott track, reaching Hergott Sjmings on the same dab* that 
Steve Lewis arrived with his 1,000 bullocks from Wave IFill, via Alice Springs. Two 
thousand bullocks—1,000 each from Augustus Dowms and Lorraine Stations, on the 
Leichhardt River—reached Hergott from Queensland at the same time, and were 
offered for sale there along with the Wave Hills. 

What a muster of well-known cattlemen there was that day on the saltbush ]dain 
that s})reads between the township and the Frome River! The late John Barker (of 
Barker Bros., Adelaide) auctioned the cattle from the vantage point of a buckboard 
drawn iij) on the plain. All around grazed ,‘i,00() bullocks, dappling the sunlit land¬ 
scape w'itli their niaiiy-coloufed liides. W. F. Buchanan (brother of Nathaniel, the 
graml pioneJr who had done so much for Northern Australia) was there to see his 
cattle sold; and Sidney Kiduian, who bought mo.st of them, had fewer grey hairs in 
his beard then than hejias now\ 

Wilfred Steele, who was with Steve Lewis, mentions that 95 miles was the longest 
dry stage that their eattle had on their mareh‘across the continent; but Steve (a 
brother of the Hon. John, M.L.C., who at that time owned Newcastle Waters Station) 
told the writer that he considered his cattle had accomplished one stage of 108 miles 
without water. It was in June of that year, and cool wvather, else they must have 
perished. Nevertheless, 60 per cent, of Lewis’s cattle were fit for the butcher when 
he delivered them at ITergott Springs. 

The following year Walter Rose went out to lift 4,000 head of Lumley Hill’s 
Lissadell cattle, and he had a terrible time getting back to Queemsland. The writer 
was in Camooweal the day that Bosoms plant passed through on its way to Western 
Australia. In the interim drought had closed the Murranji track, and Bose wa.s 
forced northward through the Delamore country to the Roper River. He was two 
and a-half years on the roa^ back to Queensland. 

During recent times the indomitable old Walter has been keeping a hotel at 
Cloncurry. Jack Skuthorpe took up a skelp of country in the Northern Territory, off 
the head of the Nicholson River, in 1907, and died there of Gulf fever shortly after. 

,, Charlie Phillott (brother of Edward, of Colane, Winton) settled in the Charloville 
district^ and has done well. 
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THE CULT OF THE COLT. 

By ‘‘LT9U” 

THE PERFECT HACK. 

B KEOKE ](*aviiij» tlu* iiiatler of hmikiiijj ami hnrulliaw it mightn't bo out of plaoo 
to (lovoto a or two to what oon«titutos tho porfoot hark. 

KxooptiiMJ mi^lit bo tukoii to tho iiso of tho wor<l ^‘haok.’’ .-Mniost it is right 
that fault shoul<l bo fo\uul. A hack is usually assooiatod with tho show' ring, and 
tlu'so follows to whirh J vofor may novor soo a ring in thidr li\os. Thoy’ro tho boys, 
though, that tako \is tluna* an<l bring us baok. that carry us long inilos un<i(‘r tho 
baking sun and on nioonloss nights, wlion not a glinnnor of liglit is to bo s(‘on. Thoy 
carry us ovor country tlmt would break tho show ring champion’s heart and our nock, 
and thoy tako us tlirough scrub at a. gallop througli which tho other follow couldn^t 
soo daylight. Thos(‘ ai»‘ tlu' horses on which wo do our daily W'ork, who w’hool cattle 
and slug after sliot'p. In fact, ami in short, they Tv just -oidinary station horses who 
proj) U]» th(‘ country from behind without ovor gtdting the cheers of multitudes or 
sharing tlu* linudight. You know’ thtuo, .ind 1 know’ them, and w’o both love* ’em. 

A Good Horse must be Easy to Catch and Lead. 

'file first jM>iat to (-oJisidor is flu* catcliiiig. Tlu* perfect horsi* must be e.asy tO' 
catch rniyw’here at all—in tJie yard among others, in the ojum aimmg liis m')b, and 
aaywluTt* at all. lie should present his head for capture and staiid still while the 
bri«llo is being slipju'd on liim. Of course, 1 know that many jewels of liorst's art* 
rogues t<» catcli. A pt'ifoct camp horse, when the cattle arc* on camp, may take mori; 
W'liec'ling than a good intention. But that's only a lorm .of pervt‘rtt*d humour on tlu? 
part of tlu* old felhcw. Tie knows w’hat's on, ami 1 honestly b<‘li(*vo he’s laughing to 
liinist'lf all the time* while he evjides (Uir clumsy efforts to get him. For mim* own 
part 1 make ratlit*!* a hobby of catching niy ht^rses by putting my hand on their riim])s 
first. I know it’s silly, but 1 do it, ami I’ve* ridd(*u sonu* ]u*erless gems (►f horsi‘S. 
It’s a spirit of camaraderie', 1 think, w'hich ])r(»mpts an approach in that fasJiion. 
Anywa,\, it’s wrong, and tlie fault is niiiu*, not tin horst*'s. 

A horse that lugs ou tlu* bridle when lu*ing led is not, ami cannot be, perfe<*t. It 
should ,st(‘p free hehiud you—al.re:isl of you for choice*—ami it should come willingly 
wlu'rever you eU'ct to go. 

“Morally Tied.** 

It should stay ]ait wherev<*r ami whenever yon decide to leave* it. If it's only 
tied l)v a string, that bit <»f twine .should be snfficic'nt to hold it in its plact*. If it 
d(u*s break aw’ay, tlien it sliould take* but the f<*w steps whicdi tin* shoek has prom]>t(*d 
and then lialt and stay still. By the W’ay, when l»r(*aking in it’s a good plan tcc use a 
bridle with a long pair of reins. At (*very opportunity dnop those r(*ins on tlu* ground 
and go and Jc*av(* your ehargt'. Tie w’on't t.akc* many stride's aftt'r liis fancied release 
before* be treads on those’ reins and snags liis immth. The first few lessons may 
acliieve* little, hut in a remarkably short time* that colt uuder.stamls with the reins 
lying on tlu’ ground virtually he’s tii’el to a po.st. And it has the* same moral efft*ct, 
too! T ’v(’ se’(*n a mob of bush hor.se’s raee by a little mare of mine' who w’as stamling 
with the* re'ins eiangling. All she did was to call to the'in as the*y passeel ami ])ivot on 
the* sp(»t to which sli<‘ w’as morally tied. 

Play the Game Fair. 

In the exerci.se of sadelling and mounting T want yon to nmle*rstand that when T“ 
.say a horse should stand still 1 mean it emiy within re'asonable limits. A little bit of 
a ste*]), or an inijiatient stride or two, shouldn’t condemn a liorse. Hang it all, ])nt 
yourself in that fellow’s place and imagine his keeniU'ss. Think to yourself how you 
sometimes want to get to a job and irk at the delay. That fellow’ dt>esn’t mean any 
Imrm wlien he wants to move before yvii’rc ready, and inst<'ad of swvaring at him for 
hi.s im])ationce just curse your ow’n dilatory actions. ITay the game fair, e^vn if it 
is only with a horse. A bit of a stride while you’re mountiug, though it’s not in the 
lexicon of ])erfection, isn’t any hann so long as that stride swings towards and under 
you. It’s wlum the liorse sw'ings aw’ay from you that you want to cheek liim, and 
mind your owm l*’s and Q*s as you mount. 

’^In the Pastoral Review” for July, 1929. Previous notes by the same 
interesting and well-informed writer wvre reprinted in t’oe starch, August, October 
(1928), January, TVbruary, ^larch, April, May, and June (1929) Journals from the 
February, April, May, July, September, October, December, (192S), Jjinuarv, Feb¬ 
ruary, and May (1929) numbers of the “Pastoral Review.” 
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Having iiioujitod, and without worrying about vvitli wiiicli toot the liorse ]ead! 3 , 
let us eonsider ]);u‘es. Some people run away with the idea that hacks are born. Some 
believe in heredity. Others give the balance of power to environment. We’re not 
going to argue now, Init 1 firmly believe that, wdiile lieredity lias its influence* to a 
■ttertaiii extent, hacks are made by the man who rules them. Let im* ((note the follow¬ 
ing in support of my statement. I’ve broken motis, anil I’ve ridden multitudes off 
th(‘ breaker's hands. Absolutely without <‘Xception every horse J roih* (*xclusively 
from the breaking was a good and fast walker. And let me whisper my shame, almost 
without e.xception they cantered like unto a three-legged trestle in action! 1 <lon’t 
know how it was dom*, and I don’t know wdiat means I em]>loyed to that (‘ud. 1 did 

it unconsciously, therefore I can take, no eredit to myself, and neither should T 
shoulder the blame. 


Paces Aren’t Everything. 

If you’ll accept that lot we’ll jnoceed. Hut pai'es artui’t everything, tliongli 
many jieople run away with that idea. Keep your jierfect pacer, and give to me a 
horse that’s resjionsive in the mouth, that reads your lightest whim and iiiterpri'ts 
your wishes tvith accuracy. A pac'*r may carry you In comfort, but tin* other fellow 
is with you in spirit and 1 ody, and at the end of tlu* day that twain ari* b(‘tter 
physically thaJi the former disunited units. 

And level wdtli that ])aragoii I'd place the horse that goes straight! M’here’s 
a charm about this, a delight and a jdec.siire that many men miss. You ’ll set* a horse, 
otherwise ]>erfect in all his paces, that wants tic* whole road to liimself. lit*’ll waddle 
ami shuffle ami lug to this side ami that, and ht* can’t go straight. That’s an abomi¬ 
nation ami a curse. 1 can’t tell you how to cure a horse so afflicted, and I doubt there 
is a remedy. Hut 1 can tell yon a prev(»iitive, or, ratlu*r, tlu* cause of tlie trouble. 
It is brought about by the rider hanging on to tlie liorse’s head >vhen he’s a colt. 
He won’t give the thing a free rein and let it go easy, ami the colt learns t-o cliafe 
against the leaden hold by waddling. That’s tlie cause. You may sense the 
jireveutive for yourselves. 


A Straight Goer. 

A horse that goes straight is one of the first considerations of jierfectioii. Many 
people run away with the idea they want a twister and a dmlger for scrub riding. 
That’s an erroneous myth. If you get a horse that ])ro])s ami doubl(*s, that isn’t game 
to go straight, then you ami that horse are going to part company- -you’ll be impaled 
-on one bough ami the horse will be lying at the iKittom of the tri‘e. Above everything 
else, a scrub liorse must be able and game to go straight. H('’s got to swing ami 
swerve, of course, and often lie’s got to be so nippy that his shadow’s got to move 
lively not to be left behind. But he must b«- aide to go straight. That twisting 
business is learned later; the ability to go straight is the k(*ystoiU‘ of the job. 


Now let iia have a look at this horse’s paces It goes without saying that a horse 
lihould have easy paces, f^jiringy, and with a movement that denotes a joy of life. 
That’s a pleasure for both parties—the mount and the rider. Hut an essential for 
perfection is that th^ horse must be able to hold that pace wliati'ver it is. For 
iiistaiice, you ’re riding along, the reins luinging free, and your horse* is walking. He 
knows, and you know; the ]ieculiar little action by which yon urge him to anollier 
]>ace, be it trot or canter. But while that horse is walking he mustn’t break. Force 
him as much ns you will, that horse retains that jiartieiilar pace until tlu* magic signal 
is given which indicates a trot or canter. That sort of thing shows training on tlie 
part of the man and an ability to assimilate that training on the jiart of the horse. 
Though it’s only a little thing, a horse shouldn’t break when crossing a gully or creek. 
Yet how many tinie.s will you see it hold its ]>ace? Plea.se don’t forget the ability to 
go straight—that’s particularly an essential if you head your mount across the downs 
ami ride at ease. 


The Intelligent Mount. 

The next thing necessary, and jdease understand I ’in jilacing these objects at 
random and without any given order of precedence, is that the mount must take an 
Intelligent interest in where it’s going and what it’s doing. Often you’ll fliid horse 
and rider in perfect communion one with the other. The man knows the point at 
which he’s aiming, and by a dozen and some more indiea.tiQns does the horse e.xpress 
a similar knowledge. That’s a pleasure to the rider, and anything virhicli adds to his 
ease and comfort helps to form perfection in his mount. Such a horse takes note of 
where it^s going. It doesn’t put its feet in holes and blunder over tussocks. It may 
deviate round a rough pla<^; and when past that obstruction it’ll shake its head, 
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prit'k its oars, and piok up tin* lino ji‘|:;nn. Doesn’t that make a man feel a jn-ide in 
liis inoniit? Doesn’t that let him know In*’s not riding a slaved And doesn’t that, 
or shouldn’t it, give him pleasure.^ 

Some horses ai‘e born turners, some aeqiiirc the art, and some eome a crash. Wo 
must have a horse* ea|)al)le of turning in a lliek of time and a dash of space. IIo 
must kt*e]) his h*gs under him and liave* ])erfect command of himself while* he <kH*s it, 
teie). There’s emly one way—he* must turn on hi;; hind legs, lie must gather his hinei 
legs umU'r him, sit eni his hocks, as it wau-e, aiiel wheel as if on Jin axle. When lie’s 
eleuie that he*’s in a position to spring off his tail anel not lose* a spe*ck of ]>ace. Ileirses 
that {nop and wheel em the*ir front legs seem to have a notion that they're ideal 
turm*rs, and wem’t learn any othe*r way if the'y’re* se*t at all in that forward turn. 
They take a priele in it, anel there's a fall following that ])ride in the near future. A 
heirse may he* taught t<< turn properly hy ]m]ling him haek on his haunches and 
swinging him rouml. 1'hat re*(juire*s a stremg hand on the rein anel a herculean grip 
with the* thighs. Dnt it ean he done, anel it’s wenth while*. 

Tripjiing, shying, stumhling, anel ejher ahominatiems are disejualifyiug jioints. 
l^hemgh most men atfemjit •en'ree'ti'e me'asure*s, as well it is to hleiw against thunder 
as try and cure* 1hos(* faults. 


A Horse Among Horses. 

Ami last, though hy iio means h*a.st, our horse must he aide* tei carry us. When 
the sweat's eaked about his e'ars, and Ids hrcatii eomes in panting solis, when his 
nerves and sinews are* shivering from exhaustion, and his throhliing heart ])emnds 
against the e*alv('s e>f your le*gH, the*n must emr mount lu*ld Ids he*ael high, ]»rick his 
ears, take* a fresh he>ld of the hit, and see yem damm*(i h(*fore he'll submit to the 
wearine'ss which ein<*lo|)s him. A'e*a, them yem have a horse ameiiig horses, and t:uly 
you’re ae<*urse*d for e*ver if yon item't dismemnt, throw* your arm round the little 
fedhiw’s m*ck, and walk be‘si<ie him for a mile or tw’ei to ease his tired muscle’s and 
ae'ldiig body. 



1»LATK 117.- The Kinu of the Ring. 
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RURAL UFE IN OTHER LANDS—IV. 

By the EDITOR.* 

A JOURNEY TO GERMANY. 

Tn tins series it is proposed to confine our eonsiderntion more to national 
customs {lud to the economies of agriculture, rather than to cultural methods, for 
systems of husbandry in Euro])e, except as regards general principles, are more or 
less governed by local conditions and traditions—consequently much of what one 
was able to observe, in the course of a visit to dermany, after the war, in the way 
of field })ractiee wcmld bo, 1 think, quite inapplicable to Queensland. With us, 
generally speaking, the conditions of country life arc so dilTerent that there would 
be nothing gained by a dissertation on (Serman nietlmds of farming, but on the 
oconomi' side' tin dennan farmer has made much noteworthy jirogress, and in 
view of the closer attention that is being given to agricultural economics in 
Queensland to-day, it is thought that a brief review of several ]»oiuts in rural 
economy that impre-sseil ratlier forcibly an ordinary observer, iueceded by a 
fleeting impression of a ])ost-\var journey from dondon to dermany by N\ay of 
the old A.l.P^. road, may be of some small interest. 

The Charm of London. 

There is a magic and <;harni about London that om* r(‘alises fully the iiioiueiit 
he is leaving after some months of residetiee—a residence long enough to enal)le 
one to ))econie fully conscious of the fascination of the Emjiire’s centre. 

The scene at ^"ictoria Station was in marked contrast to those to wdiicli one 
had become tu'Ciistomed at the end of his ]>eriodieal ten days' leave during the years 
of war. There were no jiathetic little family groups gathered rouml returning 
** Tommies,' ’ no kiddies saying gO(Kl-bye to fighting fathers, perhaps for the last 
time, and no wives and no mothers smiling through their tears and dcunoiistrating 
so quietly, and with such dignity, the wonderful bravery of the women of wartime 
England. There were no gron])s of casual Australian Diggers” with ready though 
judicious retort to tlieir natural enemies, the military' ])olice. Instead one found 
himself -with a delicious sense of freedom in his **civvy” clothes, with not a 
uniform in sight except those of the ]»’olicemen and railw’aymen on duty. Then, 
on that sunlit summer morning came the journey by comfortable Pullman d(»w’n 
through Kent, the gard(‘n of England, to Folkestiiiie. How* different from that first 
rail ritle to Folkstone—the midnight rush by troop train from Amesbury through 
a driving sn(»w’ storm across the south of England, then in the grip of tlie UUd 
winter; the marshalling by leather-lunged but very efficient sergeant-majors on the 
ocean front jairade of the old town that led down to the cross-cliannel boat, berthed 
at the breakwater. Outside was a steel-grey tumbling sea misteil by showers »)f sU'td^ 
and a raw, cold gale blowing u]) Channel. 

A Contrast. 

This tinn‘, in all the glory of a bright summer day, the (.haiinel was as smooth 
as the Boat 1‘assage leading from the river to M’oreton Bay, and the crossing to 
PTance as ])leasural)lo as the journey from PJrisbane to Bribie on a windless spring 
morning. The coast of France was soon in sight, and then came into view the old 
familiar column of Napoleon’s monument on the heights above Wiimnereux, and 
shortly afterwards ive glided quietly past the old breakwater and to the well- 
remembered Boulogne Quay. Here again one felt the contrast of the new’ order of 
peace. After passing through the Cuatoms one could do what he liked. There was 
no yarding iij) by irritable transimrt officers, no military polici? to demand a pass^ 
no toiling up the old via dolorosa—the way o.f sorrows and backaches—to the hungry 
camp on One Blanket Hill. After looking around on the old familiar sights, all 
one had to do (with no one to tell him how to do it and when to do it) was to Iward 
the tourist train for Paris. How luxurious its first-claps compartments when 
compared with the old cattle trucks, ‘^Ohevaux 8, hommes 40”—that is to say, 
their capacity was eight horses or forty men—on which we used to make the journey 
back to the line; tmeks on which every bolt had rattled loose and which seemed 
to travel on squai*^ wheels over a-track tliat apparently had a bottotn step at every 
rail joint. Veritably peace hath its victories! 

From to Piesniy. 

From Boulogne to Amiens the way was through very familiar country. The 
sea was in sight again at Etaples, the rails running .along the shore on the border 

of the great war cemetery among the fir-forested sand dunes that are lapped lasily 

._ 
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by thr iit*v(*r eiuliiig wnvo vvjish of tidal waters. Across tiflc-barcd flats could bo 
seen again the towers and gables, and the flaming rod roof of the Casino of Paris 
Plage—the mccca of many “ Diggerswhen Eta pics was the great training ground— 
or bull ring’^ as tliey called it. Abbeville, the old-world shell-shocked city, 
wo well remembered by Australians, was the next halt; and from there on 
the May led up through the elm-shaded, wonderfully green valley of the Somme, 
]»awt our old back-area r(*wting places, on to Amiens, the old )>attered city on the 
gates of M’hich the invaders knocked in vain in the Monderful and strenuous s])ring 
and surnuiev of 191S, and now regaining some of its former prosperity. Here we 
elected to stay auhile, to renew old memories (and M'hat memories!) and old 
accpiaintances. Jt Mas a hapi>y reunion. 

From Ainions it Mas decided to contiinu* onr journey to Clermany in a round-al>out 
way by car, over the old Somme battleflelds to Mons, and thence by train to 
(’liarleroi, to Idege, and oji to Hhiueland, crossing the Belgian border near Aix-la- 
('hapelh‘. Over the roads as familiar to ns as the road to KcdcliffV, through country 
filled M’ilh haunting immori<*s—a country now of blue, green, and scarlet enamel, 
sjdasluM' with red poppies and blue cc^rnflowers, nou’ scarred and desolate, showdiig 
deep Monnds that even Xature, in all her Monderful artistry, eoiild not eaniouflage 
successfully; through A’illors-Bocage to (!ontay, and thence dow'ii the Ilalluc Valley 
through Ihdiencourt, Frechencourt, to Qm*rrieiix, and thence once more on the cobbled 
n»ad to Albert. How evtuy detour in our route Tivas welcomed!—to Blangy-Tronville, 
Daour«, Corbie, A'illers-Brettonc’nx, Mericonrt, along the Somme through Bray to 
Peronne, ami back again through liagniconrt, Bnlleconrt, Noreuill Dully, Vaiilx, and 
doMU to liapauine. It m.ms an old, old Journey from F'iccadilly to Picardy. 

We must hasten on, tliough one is b-mpted strongly to linger ]jy the Aviiy. When 
one i>asses an old tumble-down sandbag stronghold Mhich one had helped to build 
in t)n‘ days when sandbags se(*med to b(‘ the most precious things on earth, the 
temptation to talk of old times and present ecmtrasts lM*comes almost irresistible. 

The Road to the Rhine. 

By easy stages, over old fighting areas, j»ast old front-line “posHit‘s” and 
Cam)ting groujids, through Bapauuu' ami Arras, Mons >vas readied, :md from tliere 
our journey to (i(rniany through Charleroi, Huy, and Biege, country already very 
familiar. Mas ('ontiniied by rail. After crossing the fronth'v tlu‘ way led through 
Aix la-Ciiapelle over level ))lain lamls on to Cologne, our temi>orary destination. The 
country, in some res|»ects, reminded oiu' of the Darling Domus, though, beyond its 
more or less featuridess, level (Xji'anse, it Mas difficult to deflne the jioints of 
n‘semblance it vaguely suggested. 

Deriiiany is u very interesting country geograjdiically. ^oiith trennany consists 
of the Aljdiie foreland from Bake (!onstance to the Valley of the Inn, a tributary 
of the Danube. In tlu‘ w<*st the frontier follow’s tho.cn’st of a mountain range, 
and along the Valley of tin* Mo.selle for soincji’^distance, ami then runs 
roughly north. In the east it is more definitely physical, and is determined 
by the IhdiiiK’r Wald and (dher ranges, ami the mountains beyond the Oder. Then 
it crosses a featureless plain in on irregular line trending somewhat to the north-east. 
South Oermaiiy thus consists of the fViitral Highlands, and North (lerinany of the 
])lain to which they slo|i(\ In the east the winter is severe, while in the west it is 
comparatively mild. The Rhine basin has mild winters and early springs. The 
suinnier rlimatc of North (Jermany is very much that of the Thames basin, both have 
an average July temperature of just over 62 degrees Fahrenheit. Houth (xermany is 
Avarmer. 

Magnificent forests cover the mountains of South (lerm.aiiy and parts of the 
northern )>lain, in all about one quarter of the surface of the country. About one 
half is under cultivation, the most fertile being the Upper Rhine country, the garden 
of Dennany. Here the vine conies to perfection, yielding famous wines. 

Much Avheat is grown on this great plain, but in most other parts rye is the chief 
cereal. Potatoes arc grown in enormous quantities in Northern and Central Germany. 
The sugar beet is an iinirtirtant staple in some districts. Hops are grown chiefly in 
Bavaria. 

We may have spent overmuch time along the road, but as the way led through 
country that will l>e ever sacrcil to Australians, perhaps an apology for lingering 
so long is iiunecessary. In the next lecturette of this series w^c will continue a 
hurried journey from the Belgian border to Cologne, down the lihine to Dusseldorf 
and up that famous river to Maycnce, and then lead on to a consideration of some 
aspects of agricultural economy that have interested tlie German farmer who, in 
this phase of farming, has accomplished some sound and striking results. 
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SOILS. 

Summary of a leoiara hy Mr, G, J, Saundcri^, M.Sc., H.E., A.A.l,<J., Eriuciyal 
of the Jpsieich Technical College, at the June Pig Fanners* School, at the 
Queensland Agricultural High School and College. Oatton, 

The name is applied to the soft |)ortions of the earth’s erust produced 

by the weathering of rocks. 8oils fall into one of two classes— (a) Derived from 
the solid rock immediately nnderneath, or (h) trans])orted from one jdace to another 
by agencies such as the wind, running water, or even glaciers. 

A soil of the first class passes gradually througli the subsoil and rotten rock 
to the solid rock, and its composition is directly relatefl to the i>arent rock, whereas 
the composition of a transported soil shows no such relation. 

All rocks are divided into three main classes— (a) Igneous, (h) sedimentary, 
(r) metamorphic. Igneous rocks are those uhich have been formed by the solidifica¬ 
tion of molten masses derived from within the (‘arth—e.g., granite at Staiithorpe, 
basalt on the Darling Downs. 

Sedimentary rocks have been formed by th(' weathering of pre-existent rtjcks 
and the consolidation of the weathered material—i‘.g., samlstom* around tin* (!<dlege, 
and the shales of the Ipswich district. Aletani()r])hic rocks are those that w'cre 
originally igneous or sedimentary, but Imve been changtal so that their original 
characteristics have been altered or even entirely effaced—e.g., the Brisbane schist 
in and around Brisbane. 

Igneous rocks are subdivided into— (a) Ulutonic, (h) volcanic, hypabyssal. 
Plutonic rocks are those which have Ikhui formed by the co(ding and solidification 
of the molten mass or magma wdthin the earth’s crust; such rocks coo! slowly, and 
their mineral constituents are coarsely crystalline—e.g., granite (Htanthorju*). 

Volcanic rocks have been formed by the solidifieation of the magma upon the 
earth’s surface. These rocks are not always confieeted with volcanoes—e.g., !it 
Vesuvius—but may be formed from the magma which has poured out (piietly tlirough 
cracks on to the earth’s surface*—e.g., the Deccan in India. Rocks of this type are 
finely erystalline to glassy—e.g., basalt (Darling Downs) trachyte (Fassifetn 
district and the Glass House Mountains), rhyolite (Ksk). 

Hypabyssal rocks have been formed from the magma which has cooUmI very 
close to the eai’th’s surface in cracks (dikes), &c. 

The agencies by wdiicli the rocks are converted into soil are rain, frost, (dianges 
in temperature, wind, running winter, and glaciers. Rain falling through, the air 
dissolves from it small amounts of oxygen and carbon dioxide. When it ftills on the 
rocks, it not only softens^layey portions and washes them away, but it attacks 
chemically the hard solid llBts converting them into new compounds, 8om(‘ of which 
may dissolve in the water. 

Water in changing to ice increase.s in volume and exerts a very great pressure. 
When a rwk, the upper surfaces of wdiich is saturated with w'ater or whicli contains 
w^ater in cr.Mcks or joints, is subjected to very low" tem])erature, the water freezes 
to ice and exerts a jiowerfnl wedge-like action. This breaks the surface down Into 
finer parts and widens the craeJes and joints, enabling air and w\'iter to ]»enetrate to 
greater dej)ths. By inpeated action the solid rock ultimately crumbles away and 
will eventually form soil. 

Where a rock is exposed to great extremes in temperature, we find that they 
crack and fall to pieces. This is due to the fact that the different minerals of the 
rock expand unequally when heated by the sun’s rays during the day and contract 
at different rates when they become eoolod during the night. 

Wind by itself has very little action on rocks, but, w’hen it picks up particles 
of sand, it becomes a very abrasive agent. The wind also transports the light 
materials to other localities. 

Banning water, especmlly fast-flowing water, wears away all kinds of rocks 
and transports the material down the stream, forming alluvial fiats and deltas. 
Fast-fiowing rivers, especially in flood time, carry a large amount of matter in 
suspension, and they use this material to wear away the rocks along their sides 
and bottoms. The Nile Carries in suspension 54,000,000 tone of solid matter ner 
yefur, and in solution 37,000,000 tons per year. The Mississippi carries! in suspension 
,40fi,000;000, tons, and in solution 120,000,000 tons per year. All this Vast quantity 
of material <lias been derived from the weathering of rocks. 
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CtIhcii'I’s, only known in vory cold comitrics, arc slow-movin^i^ struainH of ice, 
Not only do they ti’ansport rock fvagnientR on their surface, hut, hy means of 
similar fraginents frozen in their lower layers, they wear away the solid rocks over 
which they 2 )ass. All this transported material beH?omt‘s dej)osited w’here the j^lacier 
ends, and much of it is then carried away by the flowiujr water derived from tlse 
ineltinjj’ ice over large areas. We have evidence of soils formed by such action in 
Victoria, United States of America, (Aanada, and Euroj>e. 

All the above agents are Nature’s chisels and idanes, ami they are continuously 
at work, acting slowly but surely. They convert tlu^ solid rocks into soil, unlocking 
from them tlie essential constituents so necessary for plant growth. 

The idiysical nature and chemical character of a soil dei>ei\d largely on the 
nature of the ro<*k8 from which it lias been derived. 

Uranite alters considerably when w'eatliered. The cpiartz grains are unaltered, 
but the other minerals ]>ass into clay, iron oxides, &c. A residual soil derived from 
granite contains the (piartz grains as sand, with more or less clay, ami it is often 
stained yellowish or reddish by the iron coni[>'oiimls formed. It contains .a very 
valuable plant food (jmtash) in a soluble form; sucli a soil is good for fruit' 
grow’ing, Uasalts pass to a clayej'^ soil, without any ({uartz sand, coloured brownish 
or reddish owing to tlie abundance of iron conqiimmls. AVitli much organic matter, 
such a soil is eoloured black. Such soils are usually poor in j»otash lint relatively 
rich in phosphorus and lime. Trachyte and rlomlite give liglit-coloun‘d soils, the 
former oftim clayey, comi>aratively ]»oor, unless thi‘y are formed from the rarer 
varieties, such as in the Fassiferii ilistrict, wdiich contain ])otash ami soda minerals. 

Sandstones lose their cementing material and pass into .sandy soils; shale into 
clayey soils, sometimes coloured <lark by presence of organic matter. 

Limestone rocks, formed from ancient accumulation of maviim organisms such 
as corals and fora min if era, form light-coloured calcareous soils rich in carbonate 
of lime. 

l*lants and animals play a great i)art in the formation of soil—e.g., roots of 
trees split rocks, (dd stuni]) holes and rabbit burrows iH'rinit freer access of air and 
rain, earth w’orms bring up* tl«e lower layers of soil on to the surface. Decaying 
vegetation adds organic matter to the soil and so increases the percentage of carbon 
dioxide in the soil, air, and water, and thus promotes more va)>id decomiuisition 
of tlie minerals in the soil. 

Alan also changes the jiliysical nature and composition of the soil by tillage, 
irrigation, drainage, rotation of crops, jdoughing in of crops, addition of fertilisers, 
&c. 

The lecture was well illustrated with lantern slides, photograjdis, and si>ecimens 
of rocks and soils. 


THE PAPAW. 

By U. WlLLlAAlft, Tnstructor in Fruit Uulturc. 

The Papaw or I^apaya {(ktriva paimya)^ originally rcjiorted as being imligeuous 
to Central America and West Judies, is freely distributed throughout coastal (Queeiis- 
laml. The small herbaceous tree is practically branchless and Biirmounted by a crowui 
of large ]ialmatc leaves, at the base of which the fruit is produced, this usually 
maturing after the fall of the foliage from that )>art of the stem wliere it is situated. 
The branchless habit of tlie tree can be varied by the removal in the early stages of 
terminal buds, whereby branclnng is induced and several fruiting heads developeel. 


The Plant and its Properties. 

The succulent flesh is \ ory agreeable to the taste, though j>ref(*rred by many ^vith 
the addition of sugar, lemon, or orange .juice, the fruit being cut transversely, the 
seeds removed, and such additions as pret’erre<l applied in its capacious cavity. The 
fruit is credited with containing properties which materially aid digestion, as also 
are the seeds, which resemble watercress in flavour. The foliage applied as a wrapper 
is said to have the etfect of rendering meat tender—a feature that exists mainly in 
imagination. From incisions made with a bone or ivory knife in the unripe fruit,* the 
milky juke exudes freely and is collected, dried, and exported from the West Indies 
and Ceylon to other countries where is is sometimes used as a substitute for pepsin. 
The demand is said to be limited and irregular. 
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Under favourable conditions, the first fruit are matured within twelve mouths 
from planting; location and rainfall are responsible for variations. The term of 
productiveness is short, seldom exceeding four years, but this to some extent is 
compensated by its unbroken continuity. 

Cultivation. 

Fertile and well-drained soils are essential to successful cultivation. The most 
vigorous growth is evidenced and the finest fruit produced on volcanic scrub soils. 
The quality of the fruit varies under different conditions of soil, location, and 
humidity. Essentially a purely tropical product, the finest fruit are those matured 
witliout an excessive moisture. In some of the Northern scrubs Papaws are widely 
distributed, but under the influence of shade the trees are spindly and the fruit 
undersized and lacking in flavour. Fruit ))roduced under semi-tropical conditions is 
admittedly inferior to the juirely tropical product. 


Varieties. 

A\‘U'ioUvS tyj)es or varieties have from time to time been introduced into Queens¬ 
land, but the typical features have by cross-fertilisation been almost eliminated. Two 
types introduced to the North worthy of mention are the Now (Jninea or *^Long 
Tom” and the Cowlcyii or ^^New Kra” (said to have origiimfed in the Philippines), 
both being bisexual. The elongated fruit of the former is not quit»' equal to tla> 
latter, but a heavii^r weight per tree is returned. Earlier introductions were coiifiiictl 
to the original unisexual variety, uliich from a batch of seedlings frequently 
developed an excess of male and coiiso<juently practically uu]»roductive plants, though 
occasionally the i>anicles of male flowers are interspt'rsed with those capable of fruit 
production; the fruit of such are invariably small and inferior. A'arious suggestions, 
more or less absurd, have from time to time been published as infallible tests for 
determining the sex of the young ])lant, but experience does not favour the acceptanc<' 
of any of them. Among a batch of seedling plant’s a wide variation in vigour will be 
noted, and a reversion of the usual practice of selecting the strongest j)lants should 
be ajjplied, for it is found that the most vigorous ]daiits almost invariably turn out 
to be males. 

Planting. 

Seeds are planted in boxes or seed-beds under jjartial shade in early spring, and 
the young plants arc })ut out wl3||n from H to 12 inches high, the foliage, excoj)t the 
young undeveloped crowns, being removed, allowing i)art of the petiole* or leaf stalk 
to remain. Where plants are grown subject to the influences of shade, this should be 
rem(»ved .several days prior to transplanting, also water should be ^\'ithlleld, but 
applied liberally just prior to removing, so that the roots may bo mutilated as little 
as possible. In addition to ^jrtility and good drainage, a soil containing a liberal 
pro}>oifimi of humus fuvoui^ippvelo]>iucnt. No applications of fertilisers to ligli^ 
soils ean mainlaiti equal results. LiaWlity or otherwise to frost should be considered 
in res])ect to location, for there are few cultivated ))iants more susceptible to frost 
injury than the Papaw, In planting the possibility of numerous male ])lants is 
])resent. The effect to a great extent may be minimised by including in place of one 
idaiif two in dost* proximity, and subsc*queiitly removing one when the sox is deter¬ 
minable. If both are males they should be discarded, male trees being entirely 
superfluous. Six feet apart has been given as a reaspnable distance for planting, but 
to this at leust 2 feet can be added, with 9 or 10. feet between rows to allow for 
reasonable develofmient and room for the necessary cnltiiral operations. 

Fertility being absolutely necessary, applientions of fertilisers should be made 
in a<-C'ordance with directions contained in the pamphlet ‘^Corajdete Fertilisers for 
Farm and Orchard,^’ issued by the Department of Agriculture and Stock, and <»btaiu- 
ablo on application to the Under Secretary, Brisbane. 

Diseases and Pests Affectin|: the Plant. 

ITnder fair conditions the Papaw is reasonably free from disease; fungus in 
Southern districts is sometimes evident on the fruit by discoloured areas of varying 
extent, causing decay in their vicinity and occasionally affecting the whole fruit. 
This is preventiable by the application of Bordeaux mixture or Bordeaux powder. In 
some seasons the larva of a moth is persistent in its attacks upon the stem, which it 
usually enters close to the leaf bases, and may completely destroy the tree; against 
this it is questionable whether treatment is warranted. Bed Spider amongst the young 
lolj^ge «md nematodes on roots arc to a great extent attributable to placing plants in. 
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nnsuitablo soils, particularl.y those of a li^ht s.iiidy iiatin-o, though weather conditions 
adverse to growth arc congoiiia] to both pests. Dusting witli fine sulphur will have 
some influence against the former, but remedial measures cannot he profitably applied 
.against the latter. 

Being a comparatively shallow rooter, need growtii should be eliminated from 
jilantations and cultivation confined to a shallow depth, varying slightly according to 
the nature of the soil, to 4 inches being quite sufficient in that of a close texture. 

Marketing. 

For marketing, sufficimit care must be exercised so that the fruit is not bruised 
when handling, and packing is ]ireferable in shallow trays or cases, so that there will 
not bo undue jiresaure of fruit, .lust at what stage of (levelo))ment the fruit should 
bo gathered will vary according to distance from market and transport facilities, but 
the nearer the fruit approaches maturity at the time of t.-iking from the tree the more 
pronounced will be its flavour, and when the market is readily accessible colouring 
should be evidenced at its ajiex. 

In addition to its place as a dessert and entering into the coinimsitioii of varitms 
.condiments, the tlesh of moderately mature fruit may by cutting into strijis be 
satisfactorily dried by i'xjiosiin*. It is unlikely that the dried fruit will fiml a 
market where fresh supjdies are available. The green fruit is utilised as a vegetable, 
treated and served in the same maimer as a vegetable marrow. 


THE FARM TRACTOR. 

LUBRICATION- -CRANKCASE DILUTION. 

With tlu‘ many improvements which have lately been effected in tractor engines. 
i*rank<'as(‘ dilution is not being experienced in. the average late model tractor t() 
the extent it was in previous y<'ars. It is, nevertheless, an ever-jiresent eause of 
W’orry, and is responsible for a v<>ry high percentage of the repair bills which have 
fo be met for W’oni engines. 

Til the motor-car engine only a very small percentage of crankcase dilution 
<)ccurs, on account of the fact that tlie spirit useiU for power [uirposes is highly 
volatile and vapourise.s very readily, with the result that very little of it finds its 
■ivjiy past the piston rings into the crankcase. 

Ill the tractor where the internal combustion motor is using kerosene as a fuel, 
liowever, a c(‘rtain percentage of crankcase dilution 4||||t occur on aecount of the 
fact that, when the juston draws in a cylinderfiil of gSf the gas comes into roiitact 
with tile cylinder w’ull, wdiich is eoinpavatively cool, and some of it condenses in 
small globules of liipiid kerosene, which is absorbed by the oil on tin* cylinder 
w’all, and therefrom works its way into the crankcase. 

The tractor driver himself can do niucli to obviate the causes of trouble. It 
is a fact that a careless drivi'i* will increase the percentage of dilution considerably 
by— 

(1) Switching over to kerosene before the engine is sufficiently ^varm. The 
result of this is that the kerosene l>eing drawn in does not vapounse, 
and consequently <loes not burn completely. 

(2) Running the motor too cold. The most efficient working temperature for 
n tractor burning kerosene is 2on deg,, or almost boiling, Mediaiiical 
faults sueh as poor ignition, incorrect earlmretter mixture, worn piston 
rings, &c., all result in an excess of imburnt kerosene gcdtiiig into the 
oil. 

Naturally, the percentage of crankcase dilution is also govtunod to a very 
marked degree by the quality of the kerosene which is used in the engine. If the 
fuel is too heavy complete vaporisation does not take place, and these unvaporised 
fractions get down between piston and cylinder w^all and heavily dilute the oil 
in the crankcase. Kerosene is not a lubricant, and crankcase oil which has a content 
of kerosene loses the major portion of its lubricating value. It is interesting to 
note that the new Cross’' kerosene just placed on this market by the Shell Company 
is remarkable for its iiroperty of complete combustion wdiereiu an absolute minimum 
of crankcase dilution is assured. Only in a kerosene specially prepared to meet 
all conditions of tractor operation is this very desirable feature To be found. 
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FOOD FLAVOURS IN CREAM. 

By CHA8. McGBATH, Chief Supervisor of DairyiHjc. 

T O increase tlio consunij>tion of dairy products it is necessary that all ciJj^:aged in 
the industry shall take such action as will ensure a sup])ly of dairy jiroducts 
of a (/uality that will attract the favourable attention of consumers. A food product 
in order to maintain a favoured place in competition must appeal to the taste, and 
there is no food more subject to ofl* flavours and odours than milk and its products. 


Causes of Undesirable Odours. 

Undesirable flavours and odours in milk and milk products are attributable to 
one or more of the following causes:—Abnormal physical condition of the animal,, 
feeding highly flavoured foods, absorption of odours by the milk, and changes due 
to biological <*hanges in the milk and its products. 

The defects due to the tw’o first'mentioned causes are noticeable immediately 
afti‘r milking, ami are to a great extent under the control of the dairy farmor. 

Odours absorbed by the milk include such as arise* from tainted air in the 
milking shed, separator room, cream room, from coming in contact with gas and oil 
fumes, and odours arising from other sources of contamination. Biological changes 
in milk and its products are controlled to a great extent by care in jiroduction, 
handling, i)vompt cooling, and modern sanitary methods of manufacture. 

Pronounced food flavour in dairy products is chiefly attributable to the c^ows 
consuming highly flavoured feeds pdiieh are mixed with our native pasture, introduced 
grasses, chiefly on scrub soils, and in fodder crops. 

Growing of Fodder Crops Essential. 

Tin* growing of fodder crops is essential in the economics of dairy farming 
and the iiroductiou of milk and cream free from strong fodder odours and flavours 
is difficult in many localities under varying seasonal eonditions. 

The elimination of food odours and flavours has received the close attention of 
many research workers, who found that for the most part this kind of undesirable 
odour and flavour comes through the body of the cow, l>eiug transmitted through 
the stomach and lung walls direct to the blood, then through the mammary glands 
to the milk. # 

Grading officers arc familiar with the strong odours and flavours in milk 
attributable to the feeding of highly flavoured foods such as green lucerne, silage, 
turnips, rape, rank pasturage, also the animals eating small quantities of certain 
weeds and shrubs. Jt is fo^^nd that if the milk is drawn from the cow within om* 
to two hours after she has|l|^n some varieties of high-flavoured feeds the milk will 
carry the strong food flavour, and if drawn subsequent to such period it may be 
comparatively free from food flavour. 

The odour and flavour imparted by some varieties of high-flavoured weeds and 
fodders will impregnate the milk drawn three to six hours subsequent to being 
consumed.. 

Cream, the product of healthy cows grazed on weed-infested pastures or fed 
strong-flavoured foods produced and handled under approved eonditions, will, on 
account of its strong flavour, be classed below first grade at the factory. 

The Foislhllity of Elimination of Odours. 

An important matter for consideration is the processing of cream so as to 
eliminate the undesirable food flavour and odour. 

We realise that the highest quality of butter will be prodilced from cboi^'c cream, 
and that any improvement in the general quality of cream will come from a keen 
appreciation on the part of the producer of file importance of care in production 
and handling, rapid cooling, and frequency of delivery at the factory. The problean 
of preventinjg or overcoming the food flavour and odour defect in cream is difficult 
of solution. 

The of undesirable weeds from pastures and cultivated plots on 

wltich the cows are grazed is a matter that offers many difficulties owing to 
,|lte edaditi^; Under which the industry is canried on. 

of cream for butter-making has a decided commercial and 
e^otnle iaHie improving the flavour and storing qualities of the Uitter. 
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Olio of the many lieneficial effects of the process is the eliminalion of certain 
strong food flavours, \ohitile ami volotilisable flavours ami odours being diminished 
or eliminated in the process of heating, cooling, and aeration. 

The successful heating of the large quantities of cream of varying acidity to 
pasteurising teiiqieratuiTS is an art anti science more complex and more difficult 
than th(‘ jiasteurisation of market milk. 

Any method of processing to be successful must l)o carried out without injury 
to the butter fat, which is very sensitive to other agencies than micro-organisms. 

Tht' fat in sweet fresh cream is not injuriously affected by temperatures high 
enough to sterilise it. The treatment of cream delivered at the butter factories m. a 
sour condition presents an entirely different ]>roblcm. 

The combination of high acid and heat eonsti^utes a powerful corrosive or 
oxidising agent and, by inviting oxidation of the less stable eomponeiits of the butter 
fat, particularly the olein, gives rise to oily and metallic flavours and lowers the 
storing cjualities of the product. 

The elimination of fond flavours from cream has received tin* attention of 
research workers in the <Iairy iEdustry for some years, and as a. result of their 
investigations a method of deodorisation has been introduced. A deodcirising unit 
combines the processes of pasteurisation and aeration of the cream, and may be used 
solely as a batch pasteuriser. 

Thider the process the cream is heate<l and aerated in a partial vacuum so as 
to ])revent oxidation of the butter fat, which is liable to take place when cream is 
exp(»sed to high temperatures at atmospheric pressure*. 


Acid Reduction. 

Before submitting the cream to high temperatures excess acid must lx* removed. 
The jirocess of acid reduction of the cream must be carefully carried out in order 
to obtain satisfactory results. 

Ill butter factories with large outputs a deodorising unit would bo used in 
conjunction with a flash pasteuriser, the cream passing from the pasteuriser to the 
deodoriser. 

The deodorising unit is a vacuum jmn constructed of glass enamelled steel. The 
heated cream is iiassed from the flash iiasteuriser^nto the deodoriser when the 
gauge shows a reading of IS to 20 inches of vacuum. As the heated cream passes 
through a spray device into the vacuum pan it forms into a fine mist, which 
facilitates the removal of the off flavour and odour. The temperature of the cream 
delivered into the dc'odoriser should be approximately 145 deg. Fahr., at wdiieh 
temperature it should be hold during the processing. 

This treatment, however, is not suflfieicnl to remove strong off flavours and 
odours, and the cream is treated with large volumes of heated air (lcmj>erature, 
160 deg. Fahr.) under a vacuum of 7 to 10 inches. 

During the processing the cream is circuiate<l from the bottom back over the 
distributing pan at the top of the deodoriser, the circulating cream being held 
between 140-145 deg. Fahr. 

Samples of cream are taken from the deodoriser at intervals in the processing, 
and when the removable off flavours and odours have been eliminated the processing 
is completed. 

It is necessary to stress the point that only volatile and volatilisable flavours 
such as green lucerne, silage, rank pastures, and a variety of feed flavotirs and 
minor taints are eliminated by the process. Flavours that are not volatilisable may 
be somewhat reduced, but are not eliminated by processing. They may be classed 
as follows:—Metallic, cheesy, bitter, rancid, and fermented cream. 

By careful grading of the cream material benefits are obtained by deodorisation, 
as the treatment is effective in removing volatile and volatilisable flavours and odours. 

Experiments carried out over two seasons have given favourable refults from 
deodorisation when the cream was carefully graded. 

The improvement in the flavour of the product of the pasteurised and deodorised 
cream varies from 1 to 1} points higher than the product of the pasteurised hut 
undeodorised portion of the cream. 
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BERKSHIRE MBS. 

A BRITISH BRBED—rra ORIGIN. 

E. J. SHEIi^ON, Senior Instructor in Pig Kaising, 

O F the several breeds of pigs suited to the climatic conditions and the environment 
of Queensland, none apjjear to be so popular or so widely distributed as tbe Old 
English Berkshire, ^so occasionally referred to now as the Improved Berkshire and 
more frequently and correctly as the Berkshire. The type was named after the 
county in England in which it was originally develoj[)ed and bred, and is considered 
to be the oldest of the improved British breeds of pigs. By the term * * improved ’ ’ it 
is intended to indicate that the breed has been built u]> and improved upon as a result 
of an admixture of breeds, inbreeding, sidection, and gradual grading ii]> from a 
mixed type to one recognised for more than a century as a pure breed that can be 
depended upon to rei>roduee its type faithfully and regularly, under filuiost any 
normal farm condition. 

Historical Record. 

Historical records tracing away back to the year 1820 iiulieate that among the 
early fanciers of this class of pigs was one, Lord Barrington, who did much to 
improve the typo, which at that time was of a very much hea\'ier and coar8t‘r build 
than is common nowadays. In colour these* older types were variable; .some were 
white, some were quite black, while some were black and white with a jiatch of 
white on the shoulder; some were reddish, some rough-coated, oth(*rs fine, and 
they were not noted for early maturity or prolificacy as we understand sucli terms 
in these days. 

Herbert Humphrey was a very successful breeder of Ib rksliires in I8fi2, tlu? 
year when the breed was first given a special class at live stock shows. He was 
the chief mover in establishing the parent body, the British Herksliire Society; for 
over twenty years he compiled the Herd Book and edited its proceedings. Since 
then breed societies, like the show yard, have exercised a stronger influence on type 
and quality than any other activity. 

The British Berkshire Society has now amalgamnteil with the National Tig 
Breeders^ Association of England (The N.P.B.A.) and pedigrees are incliidid in 
the Herd Books which that association publish. In Australia the interests of 
Berkshire breeders are cared for by tbe Australian Stud Pig Jtreeders^ Society 
(formerly the Berkshire and^orkshire Society of Australasia). 

Hie Popularity of the Berkshire. 

Berkshires, the world over, appear to have attained a standard of pofHilarity 
not excelled by any other breed, though breed coiiijietition is exeec'dingly keen 
and there are many aspir|a|s in tbe bid for popular favour. 

The breed certainly hi??! an advantage in being one of the first of tlie British 
breeds to be popularised, its dual purpose nature and adaptability have also 
been advantages and will continue to stand to the bnu'd against competition from 
any other medium or large breed of similar type. They appear to be adapted 
not only to the cooler climatic conditions jirevailing in England, Europe, and 
Amerie^ but to the warmer climes of Africa, the ishinds of the Pacifii* and to 
Australia and New Zealand, while they ac<dijuatise readily and become adapted to 
conditions in almost any part of the world. Coupled with this j^opwlar favour the 
breed possesses a ready aptitude to mature either as porkers or baconers, and can 
be utilised to advantage as porkers at around 4 to 4^ months of age and as 
baconers fit less than six months of age. It costs a good deal more to feed them 
after they scale 130 lb. dressed, and the bacon curers class them in a lower grade 
if too coarse and heavy, 

Bariy Development. 

It is recognised of course that Chinese, Keai^itan, and perhaps also Biamese 
pigs were used for mating with the old English wild pig to form a foundation of 
the new type, while doubtless the proliflimey of the Old Chinese type (this breed 
was white in colour) has Iwen handed down through the various stages of iraprove- 
mentl The older types of Berkshire, as niustrated in a very old oil paifithig in 
frossesflsoh Of the Agricultural Department of the University of Edinburgh, shows 
the breed^as Of a chestnut colour with dark patches through the hair; imsset eoloured 
^ts ww idao c^ and these stiH appear in. i^kshires that g|how a tendency 
% degeneimer reddish tinge in colour coming ont very atrongly hs aeeond and 
Ihird af Improperly marked 
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In America they still have a ^*red^^ Berkshire, a type evidently evolved from 
this Old English russet-coloured strain, with, possibly, additional Tamworth crosses. 
The journal called the ^iOoniplete Grazier,'^ in an issue in 1845, describes the 
breed after it had been materially improved from the standard of earlier days, 
as in colour, reddish-brown, with brown or black spots, sides very broad, legs fiat, 
ears large and pendulous over the eyes, body thick, close and well made. 

The Modem Type. 

In a report published a year or two ago by the British Berkshire Society it 
was stated the chief characteristics of the modern Berkshire are their hardiness, 
active disposition, general conformation^ and their evenly developed carcase j the 
article adds that the breed is unsurpassed as grazers and foragers. As a result of 
their strong digestive and assimilative powers tlicir increase in weight is large in 
proportion to the amount of food consumed. 

The average quality of Berkshire pork and bacon is such that if properly fed 
and handled from birth the carcase can be graded as extra prime. The fat and 
lean should be evenly intermixed and of excellent texture, while the pigs should 
dress out well in proportion to their liVe weight. The roomy lengthy framed 
Berkshire with a medium type head and a fine coat of hair is much sought after; 
sthese are noted for early maturity, qui^ growth and for prolificacy, three very 
desirable characteristics in any breed of pig. 

Show Yard Influences. ^ 

There can be no denying the fact that the Berkshire has imdergono more 

changes in type under the influence of the show yard in recent years than any otlier 

breed of pig which has been recognised in prize schedules for an equal length of 
time. There never was a time jtwhen quality and correct type were more keenly 
sought after and obtained by the breeder than now, for there is no call at alt 
nowadays for the longer nosed, rough coated, coarse, type of yt‘ars ago. 

Be it understood, too, it is no easy jdb breeding tb(3 correct type, nor is it 
an easy matter securing well marked pigs, as markings are. In fact it is doubtful 

if there is any other type in which it is so difficult to secure the ideal set out in 

the Herd Book standards as in the Berkshire; hence really well marked, typical 
animals, guaranteed breeders, and of an early maturing, prepotent tyi>e are always 
worth breeding. Fortunate ^ the breeder who has such types and who can 
perpetuate all these good qna“es in his herd of pigs. 

Colour Markings. 

From the layman’s point of view, it is a dcbatcable point whether it really 
pays to stick to the Herd|||^k standards of colour markings seeing they are so< 
difficult to reproduce, and SIK they are of no value whatever from a pork butchers ’ 
or bacon curers’ point of v^iew. Breeders of other types of live stock have had 
to face the same difficulties, land in many instances have had to give way and’ 
resort to broken coloured animals in order to retain other valuable characteristics, 
like conformation, prolificacy^ Snd early maturity. Breeders of Clydesdale horses, 
for instance, have had to depend on many occasions on sires that carried broken 
(or even to the layman indifferent) markings; breeders of Jersey cattle years ag(^ 
would not have dreamed of dsmg the broken coloured animals one notices nowadays 
in the show ring, yet it would not be cotreef to say that broken coloured animals 
are any the less valuable in the herd than the whole coloured stock so popular in 
days gone by. Berkshire brewers and those responsible for the preparation of 
the Herd Book standard have, however, not thus far given away on this important 
point, hence colour markings^ are still required to be as per the standard published 
in the concluding paragraph of this article. . 

These matters are well .worth discussion at meetings of breeders interested in 
the stud pig business, for they are impeirtant, an^ may or inay not have far- 
reachinlf effects on the future breeding bf this class of pig* Sufhee it to say, the 
animal must hai^e a colour hcceptable tb tfaa breeder# of the type, and at present 
broken coloured pigs, those with patches of white in the ear, with one or more 
black feet^.with a black tail or with white other portion of the body than 

those allowed fhr,; will not realise top value# incept they are otherwise of exceptional 
merit, and fealty worth the money. Nor is tt likely the broken coloured sorts will 
win in eomiiefilibtt'With better marked aaimaJs at any of the more important shows 
Where Berd Soo^ ktendards bre accepted/ call is for well marked and well 
develop^ lorts, Without these qualifications stud valdes cannot be e^cted. 
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Breed Charaeteristlcs, 

Prominent amongst characteristics claimed for the Berkshire breed by breeders 
of this type might be mentioned— 

(1) Great muscular power and vitality which Tenders them less liable to 
disease. The boars are prepotent to a degree; the sows are fairly prolific. 

(2) Activity combined with strong digestive and assimilative powers; hence 
Berkshires return a maximum of flesh and fat from the food they consume. They 
are good doers but need very careful handling, otherwise they become over-fat, and 
this in turn may lead to sterility and barrenness, and to unsatisfactory growth. 

(3) The sows are reasonably good nurses and good sucklers if in medium 

breeding condition. They possess good limbs and good quality flat bone; Care 
should, however, be taken to avoid weak-legged pigs when selecting, for some 
strains have inbent knees and hooks and are down on the pasterns. 

(4) The young pigs are strong, smart, and active at' birth, consequently are 
well able to look after themselves if care^Ily handled. 

(5) Berkshire can be fattened for inarket at any time, whilst they can be 
fed to any reasonable weight required. 

(6) The flesh provides a high quality pork and bacon much sought after by 
pork butchers and bacon ciirers. Australian experience proves that the Berkshire 
for this purpose is ideal when crossed for pork with the Middle Yorkshire or 
a similar type and with the Tam worth pT other large breeds for bacon. Some 
breeders also favour the use of Berkshire boars with first cross Tamworth-Berkshire 
sows, these latter sows having proved their adaptability and usefulness for farm 
purposes here. There are many instances where these grade pigs would be even 
a better proposition than the purebired Berkshires for pork and bacon production. 

(7) The Berkshire boar possesses remarkable powers in transmitting the 
valuable qualities of the breed to hi» Progeny, both in the purebred form and 
when used as a cross. This power is referred to as ^‘prepotency,'’ and is a very 
desirable quality. No breed has been used more extensively for cross breeding 
purposes than the Berkshire, nor has, any been found to bo more useful in refining 
the progeny of coarser types. 

(8) Berkshires possess mmurpassed uniformity in quality and type; they 
reproduce themselves faithfuBy; their reasonable sire, quick growth and easy 
feeding powers with uniformity and hardiness make them a favourite with breeders 
of pigs generally. Special care is -neeessaiT^ in the selection of breeding stock 
to ensure securing animals from well marked reliable strains; these are worth more 
money than those strains noted for trueness to colour markings, &e, 

(9) When slaughtered xHkshire flesh has a fine texture with a good proportion 
of fat and lean. The meat is sweet and of good flavour, this the result of quick 
growth and early maturity. Avoid overfat meat or stock. 

(JO) Both boars and sows have an excellent disposition; they are quiet, docile, 
and contented, and it is uncommon to find a bad-tempered fence-breaker amongst 
them; if one is found there should be no delay in immediately culling him or her 
from the herd. Cull out all unsatisfactory sorts without reference at all to breeding 
or purchase price. It does not pay to keep or food inferior stock. 

(11) Under normal farm conditions Berkshires are reasonably prolific and this 
oharacteristio can be distinctly improved by careful selection and breeding. In and 
in breeding, breeding too closely, and neg'loet soon tell their tale in reduced and 
irregular breeding powers; this also lowers the standard of quality and causes 
animals to be classed as “slow growers.'^ 

(12) Both fine and thick-haired types do well. T>ie former or a medium type' 

is the more popular; the thidc, coarse haired ef years ago are not common 

or desirable now, for they are not as attractive or symmOtri^l as the medium 
ooated (often referred to as the improved) types; 

Berkshires are medium, in size, trim in appearance and free from roughness— 
eoarse wrinicly types should be ruthlessly discarded as breeders. They are well 
modelled and possess—^in specially selected strains—-the very necessary length and 
depth of body and hams. Short dumpy types are undesirable. The face is short 
andf dished; the ears erect and slightly pointed; the hair glossy, soft dnd fine» 

' rose4„ and eowli(dcs in the hafc ateug the back or rump aife distinctly objec- 

tiiifisiblo m ^se m reiprded as definite faults in the show ^rds. To the pift 
fg||ieir the well-bred Beikshire has a captivating and symmetrical outline. 
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Plate 120 (Fig. 3). 

Berkshire Sow, ** Woodburn ILaurel,” imported from Canada. Royal Champion Berkshire Sow, Palmerston North, New Zealand, 1928, 
owned by Mr. J. A. Russell, Gillespie's Line, Palmerston North. New Zealaml. A type of sow popular with Canadian and^Dominion breeders on 
account of groxt length and depth of body, well developed hams, and fine quality of skin and hair. Note striking contrast to British types. 
Photo, courtesy New Zealand Pig Breeders’ Association, Inc. Published also in the New Zealand Herd Book, Vol. 40, 1928. 
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Same Objeetlonable Features. 

As with all other breeds some strains of Berkshires and some individual animals 
have undesirable features. A fevr of these noted over a long experience in the 
judging of pigs are as follows:— 

Legs and Feet, —^Weak, inbent forelegs, flat feet, weak pasterns and cow hocks. 
A pig with weak legs and feet is a very poor proposition and should be eulled and 
sent to the butcher as soon as it is possible to put the animal in marketable condition. 

Head ,—Crooked jaws, tongue protruding from side of mouth, undershot or 
overshot top or bottom jaw, snout too long and crooked, ears lopped and too large. 
Eyes weak and with heavy overgrowing eyelids eventually causing blindness. 

Body ,—Heavy wrinkles behind the shoulder and along the side; weak loin and 
tucked-up flanks. Sows showing very poor development of and insuflicient number of 
teats (less than twelve, evenly placed, prominent teats). The number considered 
most desirable is twelve to fourteen. Boars showing signs of rupture (hernia) in 
1 ‘egion of navel or in scrotal sac. Goose rump, drooping away towards low-set taU 
and weak tucked-up hams. 

These, together with the tendency to carry too much condition and become 
lethargic or dopey, are all serious faults in any breed and should bo avoided at all 
costs. No breed or no animal is perfect, iCnd an inferior, badly marked Berkshire 
is no better than an inferior animal of other breeds. It pays to keep the best. 

Breed Societies. 

Following on after the formation of the British Berkshire Society in 1845, 
the American Berkshire Association was organised in 1875 and the National Berkshire 
Record in 1893. It was during the year 1900 that the Berkshire and Yorkshire 
Society of Australasia was organised, and this society grew to such dimensions that 
in later years it becnme necessary to reorganise the parent body. This has now 
been completed, and the new organisation, styled ‘ ‘ The Australian Stud Pig 
Breeders' Society," has headquarters in Melbourne, Victoria, and branches in the 
various States. The Queensland Branch Secretary is Miss J. Mackay, of Inns of 
Court, Adelaide street, Brisbane, from whom can be obtained a beautifully illustrated 
brochure entitled "Better Pigs on Every Farm," in wliich the organisation and 
development of the society is :^ferrcd to. 

These societies have done much for the Berkshire and for the other breeds 
registered in their herd books. Our own Society has been the means of organising 
the distribution of the various breeds to the four corners of the Commonwealtli. 
To-day in Australia Berkshires stand at the head of the list as being the most 
readily adapted to any clin|i|^, soil or condition; they will reproduce with equal 
facility and quality both faPIpork and bacon. 


The Berkshire as a Breeder, 

The Berkshire sow makes an excellent, contented mother—sturdy, vigorous, and 
thrifty, cleanly in habit (if given a chance to be so), fairly prolific, averaging from 
eight to ten per litter. The suckers when born are sturdy, lively, keen, and develop 
rapidly. 

Sows should not be retained as‘ breeders when over seven or eight years of age, 
as they lose their teeth and often become very clumsy and poor sucklers. They 
can, of course, be fattened and marketed as back-fatters if food is reasonably cheap 
and plentiful. 

If the stock are' top-, finely bred, however, they deteriorate and produce puny 
litters. The breed exercises a powerful influence in the production of good type 
pigs in country districts. Cross-breeding can thuSj by the maintenance of pure, 
strong, prepotent types,: be made of considerable local value. 


Berkshire 

Some very h%gh pHces have been secured for Berkshire boars abroad. We have 
record of ^ Oanadidn sale of the Berkshire boari Premier Longfellow," 

who was dmmpibn at the St. Louis State Fair, in 19161, and at the sales realuK^d £409^ 
!the reco^rd in England is whihft Berkshb^ soif^ have .^ped the sales 
m many decaeibnlp* Stud pigs have never realised these pn<m in Australia, but 
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from fifty to seventy-five guineas has been paid on several occasions in New South 
Wales and Victoria for selected animals. 

A few years ago it was considered that the Berkshire was much superior to 
any other bi^d in prolificacy, but many breeders, taking advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities at auction sales of stud pigs in show rings, have followed a system of 
excessively fattening their animals. This has, in some instances, resulted in a loss 
of refinement and quality in the young stocK, and a still more serious defect in 
the loss of hereditary prepotency. 

It has been truly said that the *‘pig is what the breeder and feeder make it.'' 
The show yard winner of to-day is, unfortunately, often a short, chubby, unprofitable 
animal with an unnatural obesity, thick heavy forequarters, and poor breeding 
powers. 

Berkshires for Pork and Bacon. 

In an interesting and informative pamphlet entitled ^' Berkshires for Pork and 
Bacon" issued a year or two ago under the auspices of the British Berkshire Society, 
the following records of the Berkshire breed appear. Wo make these Gxceri)ts for 
the benefit of breeders generally:— 

(1) The Kecoed or the Berkshire Breed. 

After being cultivated with increasing carefulness by individual breeders 
for more than one hundred years, Berkshires were the earliest registered of 
any breed of pigs in England, and they have been consistently developed 
with strict reference to commercial requirements ever since. To this is duo 
the wonderful record of the Berkshire breed—^a record unrivalled in the history 
of British Live Stock. 

(2) The Percentage or Live Weight to Dead Weight of the Berkshirf* 

Breed. 

The following table, compiled at the Cambridge University for the 
Journal of Agricultural Science," giving the comparative percentage of 
meat for pigs of different ages exhibited and slaughtered at Smithfield, shows 
the marked superiority of Berkshires over other breeds for both pork and 
bacon:— 

T]|^ee Months. Five M onths. Seven Months. 

Berkshires .. .77.0 .. 78.7 .. 81.1 

Middle Whites .. .. 73.0 .. 76.8 .. 82.4 

Large Whites .. .. 73.0 .. 76.9 .. 80.9 

Large Blaeks ., . 72.9 .. 73.9 .. 79.7 

It is to its superibf fleshing capacity, combined with a higher proportion 
of lean to fat at the early age requisite for tender meat, that the pre¬ 
eminence of the Berkshire breed in the carcase classes is due, not only at 
Smithfield, but wherever they are shown in competition with other breeds. 

(3) The Berkshire Pig Abroad. 

In the Argentine, Australia, and New .Zealand—countries in which the 
commercial aspects of live stock breeding are alone of importance and where 
the most up-to-date methods are exclusively employed—Berkshires constitute 
two-thirds of the purebred pig population, winch is a striking tribute to 
tlie suitability of the breed for all climates and conditions. 

This fact assumes particular significance in the case of Australia and 
New Zealand, where bacon production is a large and growing industry. 

In South Africa and Ohnada, they are second in order of popularity^ 
and they thrive in increasing numbefs Hi ^pan, India, the Malay States, 
and Central Europe. ^ 

In the United States of America, Berkshires have long had their own 
breed society. At the International Live Stock Show at Chicago, held annually, 
Berkshii^ have sired thirty champions, and have won flirst prise in one or 
more alaaBes nineteen out of twenty-one years-^a record unequalled by any 
other breed*. 

, t , . • ■ ■ ■ ^ . ' ,' ' 

, BbMJe'the war the demand for BeihShires for eapott lb 
worM-tiato bteadily increased. 
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(4) The Superiority op the Berkshire Cross for Bacon. 

All independent experimental research for ascertaining the best cross 
for bacon shows that one or other parent—preferably the dam—should always 
be a Berkshire. 

For Wiltshire bacon, which commands the highest i)rice in the world, 
the Western Carers' Association in their leaflet, **Pigs for Bacon,'’ say, ^^To 
produce at the greatest profit the best pigs for prime quality lean bacon 
the farmer is recommended to breed pigs from large white boars and pure 
Berkshire sows.'^ 

The experiments of the Canadian Government at Scott, Saskatchewan, 
wMch have been conducted under the supervision of a committee of enrers, 
have reached the same conclusion—^viz., that the large white boar on the 
Berkshire sow is a better cross for bacon than any other breed or cross. 


Th« Conformation of tho Berkshire—“ Standard of Excellence.” 

How closely the type to which the Berkshire has been bred corresponds with 
the requirements of the bacon curer may be seen by setting out in parallel columns 
the standard of excellence of the British Berkshire Society and the specification of 
the curers at a recent conference (in England), at the Ministry of Agriculture, 
called for the purjjose of ascertaining their requirements. 


■The Curer'B Specification. 

Back—Long and level, with ribs well 
sprung. 

8i(les—Level and moderately deep. 

Hams—Broad, wide and deep to hock; 
tail set high. 

Belly and Flank—Thick with straight 
underline. 

Shoulders—^Light, and on a line with 
forelegs below, and with sides 
laterally, free from wrinkles. 

Flank—Aligned with sides. 

Hoad, Neck, and Jowl—Light. 


L(*gs—Short, and set wide apart; the 
pig should stand well up on the 
tips of the toes. 

Bone—Fine. 

Flesh—Firm without excessive fat. 

Skin—Free from coarseness and 

winkles. 

Hair—Fine. 


The Berkshire Standard of Excellence. 

Long and level, with ribs well si>rung. 

Level and deef); free* from wrinkles. 

Broad, wide and deep to hock; tail set 
high and fairly large. 

Thick with straight underline. 

Light and aligned witli forelegs below 
and with sides Ijiterally, well sloped 
backwards, free from wrinkles and 
coarseness. 

Aligned with sides; should handle finn. 

Moderately short, face dished, snout 
broad, wide betw^een the eyes and 
ears; cars fairly large, carried ert*<»,t 
or slightly inclined forward and 
fringed with fine hair; light; 
neck light, and evenly set on 
shoulders. 

Short, straight, and strong, set wide 
apart, and hoofs nearly erect. 

Fine. 

Firm, without excessive fat. 

Fine and free from wrinkles. 

Long, fine, and x>lontiful. 


Some Interesting Litter Records. 

The statement that ^‘Berkshires do not farrow enough pigs," a statement 
that has often been made in Queensland and in the other States and abroad, has 
^cently been challenged by the Berkshire breeders of America through their secretary, 
E. M. Christen, an authority on the breed, and an ofiScial who has done a great deal 
of reaea^h work- over a long series of years. 

When a^ed why this statement had been made, on the occasion of a chat to a 
promii^t Berjlfldure breeder recently, the answer was short and not altogether 
jSatWaetoiy, fdr» said the breeder referred to, don't know, but that is what 
I'pnopte'thll 
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Observation had, howcvor, taught Secretary Cliristen that these remarks were 
not true, because he had seen as many “ producing Berkshires as any other breed 
in the (course of a five years’ special study of the type. The ability of the 
Berkshire sow to produce a sufficient number of pigs was" unquestioned in his mind. 
“ Now,^^ said he, *^what was the evidence which could be ])resented to even a biased 
mind which w^ould convince him that average Berkshire sows not only farrow as many 
pigs as any other breed, but they also rear as many.^^ 

8o attention has been turned to the statistics as contained in the first 1,400 
litters ill volume 63 of the ^ ‘ American Berkshire Record. ^ ^ This survey brought the 
data strictly up U) date, as the 1,400th litter was entered on the 2nd duly, 1924. 
The record of 1,400 litters does not include duplicates such as litter mates. The 
1,400 litters showed a total of 12,309 jugs farrowed, or an average of 8.792 pigs 
to the litter. This is as good or better than the other breeds do, and considerably 
better than averages on farms where purebreds only are used. 

Of the 12,309 pigs farrowed in these 1,400 litters, 9,803 of them were reared. 
This makes an average of 7.002 ])igs reared per litter, which is w'cll within the 
ju’obabilities of a net return from the brood sow' even now. 

When one considers that these litters were farrowed, and tin* records came from 
every State in the Union, from every age of sow, farrowed in every season of the 
year, and uiidiT every condition, we can accept them as authentic, and without 
hesitation. One of the tasks of Berkshire breeders is to sec that this information 
passes into the hands of the men who do not know about the breed. 

A Berkshire sow, or any sow to be ]*r()fitnble, must farrow a reasonable sized 
litter, and then rear them. It is true that many i)igs are lost before weaning time 
because of c.arolessuess of the owmer, inij)ro]>er management, or wrong feeding. 
The sow is nearly' always ehnrged with the loss, whetlu'r it is her fault or not, 
<*spccially by the acc])tic who does not know*, nor desires to find, the truth. Breeders 
must present facts counteract this. 

At the same tinu' we must not bind ourselves to the fact that certain sows or 
ctM’taiii families do not lu’odiico as large litters as others. When such an animal 
is found, the sow should l)e sold for ])ork. it is reasqnable to expect the pigs in a 
small litter to be plumj)er and more attractive looking tlian tliose in litters of 
seven, eight, or ten. They ought to be, but there is no reason why they .should 
b(' retniJied on the farm. The breeder must ask himself, jnid answer the (piestion: 
^‘If the SOW’ or boar in the big litter h;id had the same ehance, w’ould she or he be 
as good as the pig before us from a small litter. ’ ’ 

This has not been done in the ])ast, and our selection of breeders has been 
largely a selecthm without rcsjiect to breeding, aiiecslry, or the chance the pig has 
jM'tuaily had. Many simply select the best looking )>igs. This is show’ji by the fact 
that practically every jug in litters of three, four, or .^ve, were all reared and 
(in the case of the American Herd Book referred to) w’Cfe all registered, while it 
was seldom that more than four i>igs wore ever registered from a large litter. 

It was also noticed that the litters in some herds ran uniformly largo in size, 
W’hile in others they were uniformly small. Tins goes to show' that selection or 
care, or both, affect the number of j)igs farroAved and reared. 

A summary of the 1,400 litters mentioned above shows— 


9 litters of 3 pigs each 

130 

litters 

uf 11 i)igs oaeh* 

19 

If 

4 

61 

ff 

12 

46 

jy 


42 

ff 

13 

99 

ff 

« 

32 

ff 

14 

177 

ff 


11 

ff 

1i> 

282 

ff 


2 

ff 

1(5 

294 

tf 

0 

1 

ff 

17 „ 

215 

ff 

10 





Total 1,400 with a total of 12,309 pigs farroAved and an average of 8.792 pigs 
to the litter. 

In conclusion, we can say, and should say, that Berkshires are prolific, and use 
the above-quoted authentic figures to show it. Also, that these Berkshire soaas are 
good mothers, as they reared over seven pigs to the litter, or, to be exact, 9,803 pigs 
to the 3,400 litters. These figures come Avithout any omission, with no effort to 
find a favourable record, but as a clear, short presentation as to wdiat an average 
Berkshire sow will do and can bo expected to do. 
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Tho Federal Council of the Australian Stud Hg Breeders^ Society has adopted 
the following ‘^Standard of Excellence'' for Berkshires, with points allotted:— 

PointsL 

Head and ears ,—^Moderately short; face dished; snout broad and 
wide between the eyes; ears fairly large, carried erect or slightly 
inclined forward, and fringed with fine hair .. .. .. .. 15 

Neele and shoulders ,—Medium length, evenly set on shoulders; jowl full 
but not heavy; shoulders fine, sloping backward, and free from 

coarseness .. . .. .. .. ..30 

Back and .Hdes .—Back long and straight; loin full; ribs well sprung; 
sides deep and full to flank, showing straight underline; and in 
sows twelve good, evenly placed teats .. .. .. .. .. 20 

lla^ns .—Wide and deep to hocks; tail set high on back line, and fairly 

large .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20 

Legs and feet .—Legs short, straight, and strong; feet set wide in line 

with shoulders; hoofs nearly erect .. .. .. •• ..15 

Colour, skin., and hair. —Black, with white on face, feet, and tij) of tail; 

skin fine and free from wrinkles; hair long, fine and plentiful .. 10 

Character .—A combination of all points showing distinctive breeding, 

type, and quality .. .. .. .. .. . • • • .. 10 

Total.100 


PIG HYGIENE. 

By H. G. CIIEESEMAN, Senior Slaughtering Inspector. 

From a paper read before the Pig Jiaisers* School at the Queensland Agricultural 
College^ GattoUy June, 1929. 

Close association with meat inspection and piggeries for the past thirty 
years enables me to speak with some knowledge of the life and habit of the short¬ 
lived pig from its birth to its appearance on the table in various food forms. As 
we have all been taught, tho pig belongs to the order mammalia, S])ecies pachyder- 
mata, or, otherwise, thick-skinned animal. Briefly, the generic characters of the 
domesticated animal are small head, ears short, thin, and sharp, nock full and broad, 
cheek full, flexible and short snout flattened in front, small and quick eyes, mouth 
small, strongly built body, uniform in line carrying a wealth of condition, short 
twisted tail well set, four toed, short legged, and full ham. 

The wild pig has different characteristics, namely, long legs, long neck and 
snout, long narrow roach back, thin hams, carcass generally spare of flesh, eats 
ravenously, and develops l;)ig belly and lives on carrion offal. 

According to design aiiid nature tho dentition of the pig varies considerably; at 
nine months he shows 40 teeth, and at eighteen months a full mouth of 44. In 
order, tlie teeth are divided into incisors or nippers, canine or eye-teeth, molars or 
grinders. Therefore, from the number and position of the teeth, physiologists are 
enabled to define their nature and functions, as they are always intimately relate<l 
to the food and habit of' the animal. They form, for the same reason, important 
guides to the naturalist in classification of animals. Thus the domestic pig can be 
classed as much a grinder as a biter, for he can as well live on vegetable as animal 
food, although a mixture of both is economically' sound, which has been decided as 
tho most natural. 

From this description the pig may be regarded as a link between the herbivorous 
and carnivorous tribe, and is consequently known as an omnivorous quadruped; oiv 
in other words, an animal capable of converting any kind of foodstuff into nutriment. 

Characteristics of the Pig. 

Physiologists and naturalists are all agreed that the functional characteristics 
of the pig are the same in whatever part of the world he may be found—^he is 
known for his gluttony and indifference to the character and quality of his food. 
Occasionally he shows an epicure ^s relish for a succulent root, pumpkin, or other 
vegetable. He will the next moment turn with equal gusto to some unsavoury offal, 
sour swill, or even liquid and stagnant filth from wallow holes in and about his 
lair, or, in other words, will endeavour to convert any kind of aliment, good or bad, 
into supposed nutriment. Hence, from its coarse and repulsive mode of feeding, 
«Blot3)ful habits, laziness, and indulgence in sleep, he has gained for himself the 
unenviable name of being an unclean animal. The question arises ***Why?^^ Well, 
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the answer is simply because the unfortunate animal is the victim of circumstances, 
brought about by the indifference of his keeper. Consequently, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that under such influence he is particularly susceptible to disease, 
saying nothing of other ailments of a dietetic nature, and which set up derangement 
of the alimentary canal. 

Now, as filth defiles physically the characteristics of the flesh, or meat, it behoves 
those whose livelihood it is to depend upon jng-raising to consider the seriousness 
of violating the law of Nature, for it rests with man to counteract the evil 
consequences of some of his habits which the animal is unable to teach himself. 

It is a remarkable fact that, though everyone who kcei)s a pig knows how 
prone he is to disease or other ailment which injures the quality and w'holesomeness 
of the meat or flesh, yet very few have judgment to act on what they see and 
j>rovide against it by strict attention to his diet, housing, and general welfare. 

By strict attention to diet particularly is meant the thorough cooking or 
f.terilising of all flesh food such as offals from slaughter-houses, skimmed and 
separated milk from dairies, butter and cheese factories, scrajis of cooked animal 
substances, and boiled vegetables, bread and other aliment cast from banquets and 
possibly plates of sick and ailing individuals. The lastmentioned is most necessary, 
and the old adage Prevention is better than cure^^ always stands good, for it is 
known, for instance, that the pig is most suscej>tible to tuberculosis. We also 
know that there are many imlividuals in our midst suffering from that dread 
<lisease, and experimentalists have shown the possibility of infection from human 
beings. In nearly every case the pig is infected by ingestion, thus it will be seen 
iiow easily he might Ix'come infected if care is not exercised in the systematic 
selection and proper boiling of all foodstuff. 

Tuberculosis in Pigs. 

It is quite common knowledge that tuberculosis in the ])ig develops rapidly 
without showing Jiny (*xtoriial symptoms. The disease ean only be definitely 
detected upon slaughter. Anyway the disease is always the same from whatever 
cause. Though subject to disease, no domestic animal is more easily kejd in health, 
(deanliiicss, and comfort. By comfort is meant that his sleeping quarters should 
be y)erfectiy dry and well sheltered from all changes of the weather. Tie should 
have a nice cosy bed to burrow in; moreover, under cover in his sty, there should 
.always be a trough full of clean drinking winter. The trough should be so 
aiTanged as to j)revent the animal from immersing his body or standing in it, or 
otherwise fouling it. Clean water is most essential to a pig, saying nothing of a 
shovelful or two of charcoal, some lime, brimstone, Epsom salts, or other medicinal 
agent, which are necessary to correct ])liysical disorders caused by his artificial 
existence. 

The Pig’s Economic Value. 

As you all must know, habit blunts the sensibilities of most of us; and men 
arc not naturally cruel. Still, 1 am a believer that there are some among us who 
never realise the fact that the brute boast can be made to suffer quite unnecessarily. 
What would happen if a pig had a voice to tell its sufferings and needs? I am 
afraid that many of us could not listen without feeling a twinge of conscience. 

There is no domestic animal so profitable or so useful to mankind as the pig. 
Its value per pound exceeds that of all other flesh-giving animals. 

Meat Inspection. 

Meat inspection is of great national importance to a meat-eating community 
such as we are in Australia, especially as our daily bill-of-fare is made up largely 
from the flesh of the ox, sheep, or pig. Therefore, it is only reasonable to expect 
that the great mass of consumers—the general public, for they are the most interested 
in the matter—should have some sort of guarantee that the flesh they do cat is 
perfectly free from diaease. 

Meat-eating people throughout the whole world recognise the necessity and 
importance of inspection of their meat and other food products. 

Diseases of the Pig. 

Tuberculosis is commonly spoken of as technically it means ‘^Tubercle 

Bacilli.^' We are told that tuberculosis is a specific bacterial disease, and above 
all the most widely distributed of all contagious diseases, saying nothing of its 
being the most universally dangerous and deadly to man and animal. Of the 
latter, swine, according to statistics, are first among its victims. 
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Speaking generally, I have endeavoured to show how easily a pig might become 
tuberculous when fed on material rich in tubercle bacilli. Apart from such 
mechanism of infection, a tuberculous sow may infect all its young when its teats 
are contaminated or otherwise infiltrated by tuberculous deposits. We are also told 
that infection by the respiratory tract is certainly possible, but rare owing to the 
fact that affected animals are usually slaughtered before the softening of the 
pulmonary lesions have time to disseminate the virulent matter. 

The disease can only be definitely detected upon slaughter; that being so, the 
inspector has no ditficulty in locating the presence of the disease, that is, as far as 
the naked eye is concerned. 

More often the glands of the head are affected than the body, which accounts 
for the greater number condemned. Times out of number the question is raised,. 
**Why condemn the head and not the body?^^ It may be explained this way. 
The pig mainly breathes through his mouth where straying germs of disease gain 
an entrance which are absorbed by the dedicate membranes of the mouth, tongue, 
and tonsils, resulting in the fact that the glands draining the part act as fortresses 
against further invasion of the body. It then only remains a matter of time when 
they may be overcome by the enemy, thus the barrier being broken down the germ 
has a clear passage along the ducts into the next lym])hatic vessels. It therefore 
will be understood that if only a speck of disease is found elsewhere in the eareass, 
it involves seizure of the whole body. 

Often a recommendation of the Royal Commiswsion on Tuberculosis in 189S is 
cited, which reads: view of the greater tendency to generalisation of tuber¬ 

culosis in the jug, we consider that the presence of tubercular dejiosits in any degree 
should involve seizure of the whole carcass and of organs. 

This rule, of course, is not carried out in the case where the head is only 
affected. 

Another feature of the disease, from an inspection point of vicw% lies in the 
fact that it is seldom met with in the flesh or bones of the pig, mainly confining 
itself to the lymphatics and delicate linings of the chest and abdominal cavity jnifl 
organs. The glands, or kernels as they are commonly called, play an important 
part in meat inspection. It is from them the inspector gets the first indication 
of the presence of disease. The normal condition and colour of a gland is 
moderately small, somewhat firm, and on cutting exudes moisture (lymph) the colour 
of—in fact it resembles—common yellow soap. 

The most accessible glands are the sub-maxillary and cervieals of the head 
and neck, dorsal (back), renal (loin), inguinal or mammeny, and the iliac. Of 
the visceral glandular organs, lungs, liver, and mesentery, &c., are all more or less 
subject to disease. 

With regard to condemnation for parasitical infestations, very rarely is a jiig 

totally condemned. The only parasite of any consequenec is the kiiiney worm 

known as the * ^ fitephanunis dentatus. Very little is known about it other than 
it is very destructive and will sooner or later cause economic losses if the pig 
farmer does not attend strictly to the laws of sanitation. 

The worm itself varies in size, being a thick, round, and mottled s])e(*imen ainf 

is found abundantly in the kidney region and in other portions of the body. Tin? 

presence of the worm gives rise to cysts and abscess formation containing ])us- 
producing organisms and eggs of the parasite. , They are also found in the ureter; 
from whence they pass out with the urine. Old sows and boars are very subject 
to the parasite, and no doubt arc the cause of all^ the trouble in younger pigs. 
Pigs during life show no evidence of the infestation, unless they are old sows. From: 
my experience the complaint is more pronounced in cold weather than hot. 

The conditions which are most favourable for the infestation of the kidney 
worm are filthy wallows, insanitary feeding and watering places, especially where 
large numbers of pigs are kept year after year on a small area. Veterinarians tell 
us there is no reliable method of dealing with the trouble other than thorough 
sanitation. That being so, the pig farmer must then seriously consider the matter 
of changing his sties and yards every year or so to fresh ground, and planting a 
crop berore using the piggery again for pigs. In any case, pig yards should be 
selected with a view to securing proper drainage, cleanliness, and sanitation. They 
must also be as free as possible from the common type of mud wallow, which soon 
becomes a reservoir of concentrated filth and bacteria. 

In conclusion, I would plead for the pig ^s welfi^re and comfort, and again 
to^SB' the fact that much disease' and othef disorders are due to insanitary, feedingr 
and unOlean drinking troughs in which the pigs are able to place their feet which' 
^I^y dlth direct from the floor of the sty 
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No medicine chest 

is complete without 


'HEENZO. 


the wonderful money saving 
family medicine for banishing 

COUGHS 


COLDS, CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, 
AND INFLUENZA 


Costs 2l~, saves £^s. 



Money cannot buy a bettor and more 
economical medicine for banishing 
chest and throat ailments than the 
money-saving cough and influenza Mr. Marray-Gibbet. 

mixture so easily made by adding a two-shilling bottle of 
concentrated Heenzo to sweetened water. By doing this you 
have a family supply, equal in quantity, and superior in quality, 
to eight ordinary-sized bottles of the visual ready-made-up 
cough mixtures that would cost up to £1. 

Mr, MVRRAY-QIBBES^ the weU-known Composer^ %vrites I am more 
than delighted with the speedy way Heenzo soothed my throaty eased the chest, and 
banished a very heavy cold that had troubled me for some weeks. Now 1 am never 
withovst a supply of Heenzo in my medicine chest.^' 

HEENZO should be used in every home 






Give your trador 

a longer working life 


I OOK ahead! The years of work in 
^ your Trador will be increased with 
commonsense care, with corre<fl lubrica¬ 
tion and regular crankcase draining and 
refills with the New Mobiloil. 

Your engine will suffer less from the 
strain of hard work . . . repairs and 

depreciation will be very materially reduced 
. . . . because the New Mobiloil’s 

greater oiliness gives a greater-than-ever 
protection against fridlion. 

^ Use the New Mobiloil jn your tradlor 
and give her a longer working life. 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

the New 
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REARING AND FEEDING OF CHICKENS. 

P. RIJMBALL, Poultry Expert. 

P OSSIBLY the most importont feature in poultry-keeping is the successful rearing 
of the young stock. To he profitable in after life, stock have to bo well grown 
and correctly fed from infancy. Many conditions are necessary to obtain this class 
of stock, but given good sound breeding stock and good incubation, the rearing and 
feeding are the next essential points. 

Hearing. 

If the chickens are hen-hatched, very little attention other than keeping them 
free from vermin, protecting them from predatory animals, and correct feeding are 
necessary, but when hatched by incubators artificial means of brooding have to be 
resorted to. 

Artificial brooding of chickens is a difficult process with an inefficient plant. The 
aim is to supply heat or to keep chickens warm, and at the same time wean them 
from brooders as quickly’ as possible. No hard and fast rules can be laid down either 
for artificially-heated brooders or cold brooders. We have to govern our actions by 
the climatic conditions. 

A good illustration of the requirements of brooding is given by the hen. She 
regulates the heat to the chicks under her care according to the age and weather 
conditions. If the chickens are young she moves about very little and sits fairly 
close, gradually increasing the amount of range as the chickens develop. On a cold 
wet day you will notice her collecting the chickens frequently and warming them up. 
It docs not matter what type of broo<ler is used, young chickens should be confined to 
a very limited space until they learn where it is warm. The range can then gradually 
be increased, and the more outdoor life and healthy exercise they have the better. 

Temperature, 

In artificially-heated brooders temperature is a very important factor. If 
insufficient heat is supplied the chicks crowd together. The correct heat is tho only 
method by which this can be prevented. Over-henting is also to be avoided on account 
of its weakening effect and the difficulty that will be experienced in weaning from 
the brooders. The general comfort of the chickens is a sure index that the tempera¬ 
ture is fairly satisfactory, and if the droppings are well scattered under the hover 
in the morning, it is proof that the chickens have been fairly comfortable. When 
the chickens are first put into the brooder, they come from a nursery in the incubator 
which generally has an average temperature of 90 <leg., and it is as well to start your 
brooding at this temperature, gradually reducing it until heat can be dispensed with 
in from three to four weeks. 


Ventilation. 

More chickens are lost annually due to the lack of ventilation than by any other 
eiiuse. Brooders which are usually made to hold a 100 day-old chickens are generally 
too small for tho same number of chickens a week old. It frequently happens also 
that the attendant makes no allowance for additional ventilation with the growth 
of the cliickens, and although he has been successful in rearing thorn to tho age of one 
week they then start crowding and dying. The lack of ventilation has a gi’eat weaken¬ 
ing effect on both young and old stock. It causes the young to crowd, and renders 
the older birds more susceptible to disease. When chickens have crowded they present 
a wet appearance in the morning, to which the term of ‘‘sweating'* is applied. 
Sweating is n»ot the cause. The wetness is caused by the condensation of the moisture 
content of the breath which would have been carried away if proper ventilation had 
been provided, Cliickens which have been overcrowded rarely recover from the ill 
offects, and it should be avoided at all costs. 

In brooding under any system the following are the essential points:— 

(1) Limited range, increasing with age. 

(2) Sufficient heat, which should be reduced as early as possible. 

(3) Ventilation, which should increase with age. 

(4) Correct accommodation. What ia .iust enough room for 100 day-old 
chickens rapidly becomes too little as they grow. 

(5) Never attempt to brood chickens of mixed ages. 

25 
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Th« Colony Brooder, 

Where a large number of chickens are to be reared the colony brooder is the 
cheapest and possibly as effective as any other type. With this class of brooder 
several hundred chickens can be run together with little more trouble than would be 
required for a lot of 100 under most systems. 

Five hundred chickens should, however, be the limit in any one colony brooder, 
but possibly 100 less would give slightly better results. 

The colony brooder consists of a heater having a metal hover for the purpose of 
deflecting the heat. The fuel used in some eases is coke, while other makes are built 
for burning oil. Whatever type of colony brooder is to be used a special liouse is 
necessary. This house should measure approximately 14 ft. by 16 ft., and be at least 
6 ft. high. The roof may be either a hip-roof or skillion. The building should be 
lined and ceiled and provided with ample light. 



Plate 123 (Fig. I). —Colony Bboodeb. 

Note enclosure of wire netting restraining to some extent the liberty of very young chickens* 


The house may bo built with timber or iron. .Iron is to be preferred, being of a 
more lasting nature, and at the same time it is not easily scaled by rats. The lining 
and ceiling should for preference be of i-in. tongue and grooved pine, but for economy 
sake wheat sacks sewu together and whitewashed will serve. The floor should be 
concreted and the iron walls sunk into the ground to the depth of about 1 ft. This 
prevents rats burrowing under the floor, while the concrete floor is readily cleaned. 

It is possible to make use of a less elaborate house for the operating of colony 
brooders, but it will readily be understood that a house not lined or ceiled will require 
a greater amount of heat to maintain the desired temperature, with the result of 
increasing the fuel consumption and attention to heaters. 

Cold Brooding* 

The term cold brooding is a misnomer. Under this system the heat of the body 
is retained by means of cloths or flannel and a restricted circulation of air. This 
method of brooding has been in operation for many years, but it is only recently that 
# the practice has been adopted by commercial poultry breeders. The illustration of 
cold brooders will convey the nature of their construction. This cold brooder can be 
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operated in brooder-houaes or rearing-pena of simple construction. They have given 
excellent results in Queensland, and are extensively used by a larg number of 
breeders. 

Placing Chickens in Brooders. 

When chickens are to be placed in brooders from the incubators the floor should 
have a light dressing of dry soil to .absorb any excreta and to give the chickens a good 
footing. A small amount of litter in the nature of chaff or short straw will provide 
exorcise and tend to keep the chicks active, especially if some of the scratch grain 
is occasionally scattered among it. As previously stated, they should be confined 
somewhat until they learn where they can get warm, and after this encouraged to 
take as much exercise as possible by ranging either in specially erected runs or at 
liberty about the farm. 

Cleanliness. 

Cleanliness in every operation is essential; insanitary conditions not only pollute 
the atmosphere of the brooders but are frequently the cause of serious, epidemics of 
disease. Wlicre brooders and brooder-houses are thoroughly cleaned vermin cause little 
or no trouble. Brooder-houses should be cleaned out at least twice weekly, while a 
daily cleaning of the actual sleeping quarters is recommended. 


Weaning. 

When chickens are three to four weeks old it is generally nc'cessary to remove 
them from the brooder-house to make room for younger ones. Tliis is also necessary 
to i^rotect the soil becoming contaminated by growing stock. Successful and correct 
brooding will materially assist these operations. 

Colony-houses are ]> 08 sibly the most suitable for the housing of the chickens on 
leaving the brooder. These can be built on slides or wheels and moved about the 
fields or made fixtures. Under either conditions hurdles or netting-yard are necessary 
to confine the chickens until they become accustomed to their now quarters. After a 
week or ten days these hurdles can bo removed, and, i)roviding the rearing-houses are 
not too close, little or no trouble is experienced with chickens becoming mixed. The 
numbers put out together, of course, varies with the accommodation at your disposal, 
but larger flocks than 300 are not recommended, although cases are known where 300 
were put out in one lot and no ill effects experienced. As the stock develop it is 
possible to cull out the cockerels. This leaves more room for your valuable growing 
pullets, and protects them from the attentions of the cockerels. 

A good size rea ring-house for 100 chickens is one 10 ft. long, S ft. deep, G ft. high 
in front, and 5 ft. at back, with a 3-in. space between the top of the back wall and 
roof to provide ventilation. The front should be open and netted in with a gate 
provided. This enables you to lock the house at night as a protection from predatory 
animals. A temporary curtain of bag covering half of the front will afford sufficient 
protection from winds, &c. When the chickens arc first placed in this house they arc 
too early to perch. Various arrangements can be made to protect them from crowd¬ 
ing into the corner, but the writer has had the best results by bedding them down 
on baled straw'. The straw needs to be fairly deep and loose, with the comers of the 
house well blocked. The chickens appear to be content to snuggle in the straw 
instead of making warmth by crowding together. It is then only necessary to go 
around in the evening with a fork and loosen the straw up, shawing the droppings 
through on to the floor, which can then bo readily cleaned up. 

Poultry are largely creatures of habit and can generally with care be trained to 
act as re<juired. When once they form a habit—good or bad—it is difficult to alter. 
A little time spent in seeing that chickens go into the house of a night when first 
placed in a new yard or when they are first let out of the brooders into the netted 
runs will amply repay poultry-keepers by preventing losses through crowding. 

Feedli^. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion on this subject. Foods and methods 
of feeding which iinswer well with certain lots of chickens, and where operations are 
on a small Bcal^,..are not always workable where hundreds of chickens are to 1^ 
reared. * 

Your primal^ aim is good healthy growth. The speed with which a chicken grows 
is very rapid, khd nothing must be done that will retard it. You cannot be over* ' 
cautious in the feeding. Borne animals can be-neglected for a day and not experience 
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PiiATE 124 (Fig, 2).—Coed Bbooders. 

Showing nnmerous Cold Brooders being operated in a continuous house. Brooders taken from the house daily and placed in sun to air. 
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any ill effect, but a chicken is sucli a delicate piece of machinery that great care 
must be exercised always. When a chicken is born it weighs about oz., and in six 
months' time you want it to be a well-doveloiied pullet of 4 lb. or more—that means 
that it has to make forty times its original weight in six months. 

Chickens need no feed for at least forty-eight hours after incubation. Nature 
has provided for this period, as just prior to hatching the balance of the unabsorbed 
yolk is drawn into the abdomen, and under natural conditions this food supplies the 
chicken with its requirements until it has strengthened up. Feeding before this 
period sets up bowel trouble with the results of heavy mortality. Feeding should 
be done frequently—little and often is the best policy!^ 

Kinds of Foods. 

In deciding upon the kinds of foods that are necessary for growing stock, it is 
desirable to have some idea of the constituents of the body of the animal, as they 
must all be derived from foods. Slight variations in com])Osition exist, but there is 
always a certain approximation to the normal, full-grown animal. 



Plate 125 (Fig. 3).--Type of House suited fob the Housing of Chickens 

AFTER 1.EAVINO THE BbOODEBS. 


Analyses made at the New York Experimental Station gave as an average of a 
Leghorn hen 55.8 per cent, water, 21.6 per eent. protein, 17 per cent, fat, and 3.8 per 
cent. ash. This is the composition of the whole of the body—bones, blood, feathers, 
and viscera. 

The egg, which is potentially a chick, shows a striking resemblance in analyses 
to the body of a full-grown bird. Of the dry matter of the egg, apart from the 
shell, 49.8 per cent, is protein, 38.6 per cent, fat, and 3.5 per cent. ash. 

It will bo seen, therefore, that about half of the dry matter of the whole body 
is protein and about 8 per cent. ash. This suggests that slow growth would follow 
the use of foods which contain small amounts of nitrogenous and mineral matter. < 

Chickens at liberty consume large quantities of protein matter in the form 6f 
insect life, but it is Jiot suggested that large quantities of meat-meal should be used. 
There are many excellent chick foods and growing mashes on the market, and it as 
questionable if it pays the individual to mix his own. Too many think if .an unneces¬ 
sary expense to purchase these foods, but, from remarks upon the necessity for the 
proper development of the stock and those upon the analyses of the bird, it is hoped 
that the necessity for the correct kinds of foods is demonstrated. Experience has 
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taught us that a balanced ration is necessary for the feeding of chickens as well as 
for the production of eggs^ and that this balance can only be made by using a variety 
of foods. 

When the chickens are first placed in the brooder they should have access to grit 
or coarse sand. They will eat a little of this, and it will then be in the gizzard ready 
to deal with the food to follow. Grit should always be in evidence in the pens of 
ohickens, and should consist of quartz or hard shell grit and charcoal. 

Drinking water can be supplied immediately on leaving the incubator. This needs 
to be kept clean and replenished at least twice daily. The inverted bottle and tin 
is the cheapest water container. 

For two days feed rolled oats on a bag or lx>ard. The chicks soon learn to pick 
this up. After this a mixture can be made of good cracked grains, such as hulled 
-oats, skinless barley, wheat, and maize. Some of this grain should be scattered on the 
litter and the chicks taught to work for their living. This exercise promotes health, 
develops the bird, and frequently assists in checking the vice of toe-picking. From 
about four days a dry mash can be fed, composed of one part bran and two parts 
pollard. For every 20 lb. of the mixture add 1 lb. of the buttermilk powder and ? lb. 
bone-meal and 2 oz. of salt. In mixing the salt, do so with a small quantity of the 
food first, and then add this to the bulk. By doing this an even distribution is made. 

From 6 to 12 weeks ,—The buttermilk can be replaced by i lb. of meat-meal and 
I lb. of bone-meal. The grain could remain the same, only increased in size. This 
feeding can be continued until the chicks are twelve weeks of age. 

From the 12th week witU laying .—The grain can be increased in size until full- 
sized grain is consumed, and fed once a day. The mash can also be altered consider¬ 
ably by the use of lucerne meal. The mash then could bo made of the following 
constituents:—Lucerne meal, 12 lb.; bran, 26 lb.; pollard, 56 lb.; meat-meal, 2 lb.; 
bone-meal, 4 lb.; salt to be added at the rate of 10 oz. to the 100 lb. of mash. 

Oreen Feed* 

This is essential for the best results, and can be fed after a couple of days. 
Ohickens in their natural state, at liberty, consume large quantities of the most tender 
growth of grass, &c. Lucerne chaff and lucerne meal are excellent substitutes for 
green feed, but they are not a suitable food for chickens until they are about at least 
three months of age. The most suitable green feeds are the tender-growths of barley, 
oats, &c. As the chicks grow they have rape, kale, or lucerne, but always feed it 
while tender and green. 

Milk Foedlng. 

On a farm there is frequently a surplus of skim indk which can be fed to chickens 
with advantage. Some intersting experiments were carried out at the College of 
Agriculture, West Virginia University, on feeding chickens, in which skim milk was 
used, and it was found that chickens ied on a ration where milk was used— 

(1) Consumed more grain; 

(2) Grew more rapidly; 

(3) Laid earlier than chickens fed on similar foods without milk; and 

(4) The mortality in the milk-fed chickens was not so heavy. 

The milk may be fed in either a sweet or sour state. If sour, it is claimed by 
some authorities that it assists in preventing outbreaks of coccidiosis and white 
diarrhoea. Although dry mashes are recommended, small quantities of wet mash mixed 
with milk are very beneficial, and, where large quantities of milk are available^ animal 
food in the form of meat-meal or buttermilk is not necessary. 


TMF MODEMN FAEMEMS* NEED. 

A Nutgrove (Cooyar Line) farmer wriiee {24tk My, 1929):— 
iieauldrtH miae my Journal. . . . Keep np the pablioafion. It is one 
of the best and tl»eapest and conba^m the knowledge an up-to-date farmer 
needs.^* 
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Qeneral /'^oi'es. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

It has been approved that Mr. W. D. Lewis be further seconded for duty as 
Temporary Inspector under an<l for the purposes of Binemes in Flants Acts^ 

H)J(5 to 1924,’^ as from Ist duly, 1929, until 31st December, 1929, 

Senior Sergeant W. O. Ingram now stationed at Cairns has been appointed an 
Inspector of Slaughter houses as from 18th July, 1929. 

The services of Mr. C. G. Munro, as Manager, State Darin, Home Hill, arc 
to be continued until 30th June, 1930. 

The services of Mr. J. H. Mitchell, Inspector under the Diseases in Plants Acts, 
are to be continued until 31st December, 1929. 

Mr. A. E. Adcock, of Dalby, has been appointed an Acting In8i>ector of Stock 
as from the 1st August, 1929. 

Acting S(»rgeant F. Conaty has been appointed an Inspector of Slaughter-houses 
as from the 17th August, 1929, 

The following have been api»ointed Assistant Cane Testers for the forthcoming 
sugar season to 1)0 employed at the following mills:—Miss E. M. Mullin, Plane 
Creek; Mrs. M. E. Nally, Habinda; Miss T. M. Payne, Invicta; Miss A. Murray, 
Moreton; Mr. St. C’. G. Fanning, Pioneer; and Mr. D. Walton, North Eton. 

Messrs. W. .1. Koss and 11. J. Freeman have been ai>i)ointed Senior Instructors 
in Fruit Culture, Fruit Branch, Department of AVgriculturo and Stock, and Messrs. 
11. Barnes, 11. St. J. Pratt, S. E. Stephens, B. L. Prest and E. F. Duffy have 
f)een apj)ointed Instructors in Fruit C/Ulture, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 


Fruit Marketing Regulations. 


Regulations under ^*Thc FrtfU Morketinff Orffunmitwii Acta, 1923 to 1928'’ 
have now been ])assed j)rovidmg for the election of members of the Banana, 
.Pineap])le, Citrus, Deciduous and Other Fruits Sectional Group Committees, and 
also for the. amendment of .Form 5 which the secretary of every liocal Association 
shall, when required by the C/ommittee of Direction of Fruit Marketing, forward 
to the office of the Committee in Brisbane giving particulars of his roll of members. 
The Fruit Marketing Organisation Act Amendment Act of 1928 provides that a 
Sectional Group Committee shall not consist of more than ten members, and in 
accordance with this stipulation the new (/onimittees shall consist of— 


Banana Sectional Group Committee .. .. .. 10 members 

Pineapple Seetional Group Committee .. . . 10 members 

Citrus Sectional jGIroup Committee .. .. .. 9 members 

Deciduous Sectional Group Committee . . . . 9 members 

Other Fruits Sectional Group Committee .. .. 8 members 

The Regulations state definitely the Local Associations and Groups of Local 
Associations which shall constitute an electorate and the number of members to 
be elected by each electorate. 


Diseases in Plants—^New Proclamation. 

Proclamation No. 4 under the Diseases in Plants Acts has now been rescinded 
and a new Proclamation been issued in lieu thereof. Under the old Proclama¬ 
tion, the introduction into Queensland of plants or portions of plants of all and 
every iroecies of grape vine was absolutely prohibited, but the introduction of grapes 
from New South Wales and Victoria was permitted, provided the consignments were 
accompanied by certain certificates as set forth. The introduction into Queensland 
by sea from South Australia and Western Australia of grapes was also permitted. 

The new Proclamation makes provision for the above, but in addition provides 
that grape cuttings from South Australia or Western Australia may be introduced 
for a period of e^ht weeks from the 15th August, 1929, on thei condition that the 
cuttings are accompanied by a certificate from the Horticultural Instructor of South 
Australia or the Superintendent of Horticulture of Western Australia, as the case 
may be, setting out that the cuttings are entirely free from any disease of the grape 
vine and are from a district entirely free from Phylloxera. So far as is known, 
both South and Western Australia are free from Phylloxera, and have no diseases 
of the grape vine which do not already exist in Queensland. 
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Mui not a Robot. 

‘‘Modern educationists have to realise that in this mechanised life man is not 
a robot, but has a soul to put into his work,’’ said Mr. O. Sydney Jones, High 
Sheriff of Lancashire, speaking recently on “Industry and Education.” “One of 
the great duties of education to-day was to give vision to the people. However 
clever our mechanics might bo, we should not be able to hold our own in the world 
unless we had that soul which only came from the intellect and the spirit.” 

Close Season for Game. 

An Order in Council has been made altering the Close Season for Goose and 
Duck in Queensland. In District No. 1 (Northern Queensland) the period of close 
,seas,cm is from the Ist October in each year to the 30th April in the following 
year inclusive. In that portion of District No. 2 situated north of the 22nd parallel 
of south latitude (Central Queensland) the period of close season is from tho 
1st November in each year to the Hist May in the following year inclusive, while 
in that portion of District No. 2 south of the 22nd parallel of south latitude 
(Southern Queensland) the close period extends from the 1st December in each 
year to the 30th June in the following year inclusive. 

Importation of Infected or Suspected Pigs—Prohibition Renewed. 

Tho Order in Council prohibiting the introduction into Queensland of any 
infected or suspected swine or any carcass or portion thereof of infected or suspected 
swine from the States of New South Wales, Victoria., South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania has been renew'ed for a further ]>criod of twelve months. 
This Order in Council shall not apply to or affect the introduction into Queensland 
from the said States of bacon, hams, and cured or dressed pork if no viscera or 
portion thereof, in an uncooked state is introduced therewith. The introduction of 
viscera or portion thereof in an uncooked state is prohibited. Further, pigs for 
immediate slaughter, which in the opinion of an inspector are healthy, may be 
admitted with the approval of the Minister for Agriculture under sucli conditions 
as may be imposed by him. 

The Real America. 

“Most generalisations about the United States may be set down as false. The 
country is too vast, its life too many-sided, and the elements of it too heterogeneous, 
to be covered by any single formula. For example, it is not true that the people are 
bound body and soul to the worship of the ‘almighty dollar.’ Vast numbers of 
them are, but the forces which resist materialism are also in evidence, and are active 
everywhere. The intellectual life of America is marked by an intense eagerness to 
learn. One might almost say that the American mind welcemos disturbance by new 
ideas. Tho hunger for knowledge is widespread, like the diffusion of wealth. It 
is true that knowledge is mostly valued as a means of earning money, but that is 
by no means the end of the story. The interest in education is widespread, and 
though the quality of American education has many glaring defects, these defects 
are well known to the leaders of American thought, and immense efforts are being 
made to remove them.”—Principal Jacks. 

The Royal Society of Queensland. 

The ordinary monthly meeting was held in the Geology Lecture Theatre of the 
University on Monday, 29th July, at 8 p.m. The President (Professor J. P. Lowson) 
was in the chair. 

The secretary (Mr. F. A. Perkins) read extracts from a paper by Dr. John Legg 
entitled “Some Observations on the Life History of tho Cattle Tick,” 

Dr. W, H. Bryan and Dr. F. W. Whitehouse read a paper entitled “A Record 
of Devonian Rhyolites in Queensland.” The paper reviewed the evidence of the 
occurrence of Devonian rhyolites at Kangaroo Hill and Mount Ooolon, and placed 
on record several other rhyolitic series (some of proved Devonian age and others 
apparently belonging to that period), discovered by one or other of the authors 
within the last few years, from the lollowing localities:—Herberton, Mount Etna^ 
TttngamuU, Mount Morgan, Raglan, Gore. 

Dr. W. H. Bryan exhibited: (1) An amethyst-coloured specimen of halite (rock 
salt) obtained by the Chief Government Geologist (Mr. B. Dunstan) from the 
Kaisetrode Mine, Borken, Germany; (2) a specimen of decomposed but unweathered 
granite from the Ashgrove Quarry, Brisbane, containing purple crystals of iluorite 
associated with quartz and zeolites. This marked the first record of ffuortte from the 
Enoggera granite. 
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Open Season for Ducks. 

As a result of an Order in Oounoil issiiod on the 8th instant, a variation of 
the open season for goose and duck in certain portions of Queensland is provided 
for. The present open season in No. 1 district of the State, which includes Southern 
and Central Western Queensland, has been extended to the 30th September next, 
and thereafter the season will be closed until the 1st May next. In that portion of 
No. 2 district situated south of the 22nd parallel of south latitude, and w^hich 
includes an area a})proximately bounded by St. Lawrence on the north, Bororen 
on the south, and Clermont on the west, the season will be open until the 30th 
November next, and will be closed thereafter until Ist duly next. In the northern 
l>ortion of the State the present open season will extend to 31st October next, and 
will be closed thereafter until Ist June next. This will ]>rovido an open season 
of five months in each year throughout Queensland. 

The State Clydesdale Stud. 

The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. H. R Walker, has announced that six years ago 
six Clydesdale stallions wore jmrchasod by the late (lovenimcnt and their services 
were utilised in different districts for the improvement of the draught horse stock 
of the State. Altogether 1,(>70 mares were mated, and as a result, from the satis¬ 
factory number of foals each year, there had been a decided improvement effected 
in the type and (piality of the young draught stock in the agricultural districts where 
these sires w'ore used. It had been decided, however, that in futun* this j)ractice 
will be relincpiished, in so far as the State owiiershi]) of the stallions is eoncemed, 
and that the four stallions—General Wallace, I’remier Again, Bold Wyllic, and 
Prosp(‘ctor—were to be offered at auction at the Exhibition sales. All the horses 
have been regularly (‘xcu'cised and are in first-class condition, and in consequence 
they should be fit for the aj>i>roaching season’s duties. In the hands of good 
horseniast(*rs these stallions should have several years of useful stud work before 
them. 

Out of Doors. 

‘*You have noticed liow' colour is brought to ihe cheeks by exercise in the open 
air, how the functions ar(‘ (piickened, and the spirits lig]it(‘ned—there is an exhilara¬ 
tion to Ik* imbibed such <ms no artificial therapy e.ni promise Pure atmosphere 
contains (‘lemeuits of nourishment, as necessary as the daily portions we attack with 
knife and fork. Invisible, it yet sustains ami })uiifi('s—it is the one item of our 
dietary to be taken without fear of surfeit." says Reddie Mallett, in “ Nature 
Way Monthly. ^^Not a soul has truthfully said that fresh air had undeiminod 
his strcngtli. Cows, grazing in the fields, give better milk than those stall-imprisoned; 
the latter inhale less nitrogen, and thereby suffer. Get out of doors, then; let the 
kiddies draw from the illimitable fount of health.’^ 

The Fountain of Wisdom. 

Wisdom, after all, comes by suffering, and, though no doubt it is easy to point 
to some limiting and narrowing consequences of the jiarticular facts of his life, 
the splendid genius of Dickens, far from being, as it might have been, embittered 
or undermined, emcrge<l from a long series of ordeals not only wdth strength undi¬ 
minished and brilliancy undimmed, but, yicrhapa, also with no little gain in tender¬ 
ness, in insight, and in sympathy. And so it came aliout that, although, perhaps, ho 
reaped and enjoyed too little of 'The harvest of a quiet eye that broods and sleeps 
on his own heart,’ nevertheless, this sad man was able to make others laugh; this 
unhappy man was able to make others forget; this great-hearted poet in the true 
sense of the term, himself self-educated, was and will be the cause of education in 
millions of his fellowinen."—The l^ord Chief Justice of England, Lord Hewart. 

The Age of Power. 

'' We are living in a power age. Power must be projierly used, or it will destroy 

us. We are due for a big change in educational methods. That is one of the 

reasons why we are at present trying out our trade-school form of teaching. It 
seems to bo the tendency of our generation to want things in tabloid form. . , . 

Such a process is likely to stunt our reflective power. . . . The great problem in 
the home to-day is that there is too much drudgery there. ♦ . . There has been 

no decrease in the hours of wives. We sliould spend more time in the study of food 

and how to eat it. Most of us eat too much. We eat the wrong kind of food at 
the wrong time, and ultimately suffer for it. When men are job-centered they are 
less self-centred, and there is, therefore, less soil for the interference of personal 
likes and dislikes, personal pride, and personal prejudices,^'—^Mr..Henry Ford. 
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Wool Baling. 

When baling wool, the bales should be as even in weight as possible. Between 
300 lb, and 336 lb. is a good weight for fleece wool, pieces,^' bellies,’’ &e., usually 
being heavier. To get fairly even weights of fleece wool it is a good idea to 
count the fleeces into the bale, and when it is weighed one has a guide to go on. 
In a small clip a few mixed bales are unavoidable, but as few as possible should 
be made, and when two lots of wool are put in the one bale, be sure they are of 
about the same value, because the bale will always be valued on the lowest wool 
in the bale. It pays the farmer to market his wool clip as far as possible in 
even lots—even in quality, length and condition. 

When Feeding Scrub Supplement the Ration if Possible. 

Native scrub and trees such as kurrajong,. wilga, inulga, myall, willow, currant 
bush, emu bush, gidgea, and whitewood have a considerable value during such times 
as tliose through which pastoralists are unfortunately now passing, but it must 
always be borne in mind, writes an officer of the Sto(?k Branch of the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture, that these are only emergency fodders. They do 
not provide a balanced ration; and while alone they may keep up the health of stock 
for a limited period, eventually condition will be lost and signs of digestive disturb¬ 
ance be noted. In any case they are entirely unsuited to lambing ewes. Their value 
is much increased by— 

1 . The addition of small aniounts of grain (»r meal concentrates daily, say, 4 to 
8 oz. per sheep. 

2. The addition of salt, Epsom salts, and molasse.s in the form of a lick. This 
acts as a corrective, and lessens the liability to impaction of digestive organs. The 
proportions might be—1 part Epsom salts, 3 i)arts Liverpool salt, 4 parts molasses. 
The amount of Epsom salts might be inereasecl if deemed necessary. Sulphate of 
iron, although it is recommended as a good tonic in normal seasons, should not bo 
used, as it is an astringent and increases the liability to constipation, 

3. Add a little hay to the above ration. If hay is added even only once or twice 
a week the stock would resist the adverse conditions more successfully. 

Making Concrete-Material Required. 

The question is often asked, ‘^Hew’ much cement, sand, and metal will be 
required” for a particular Job when making concrete. The table given below, 
which shows the cubic feet of cement, sand, and stone needed for 1 cubic yard of 
various mixtures, will, in conjunction witli the api)ended exi>lanatiou, enable the 
computation of the necessary quantities:— 


Materials required for 3 cubic yard of concrete. 


Mixture. 


Cubic k’eot. 


Cement. 

1 Sand. 

Stone. 

Cement. | 

1 Sand. 

Stone. 

1 

2 

1 4 

5*84 

11*88 

' 23*76 

1 

! 2-6 

4 

5*44 

14*04 1 

1 22*14 

1 

2*6 

6 

4*76 

12*42 1 

1 24*57 

1 

3 

5 

4*62 

13*77 

1 22*95 

1 

3 

6 

4*00 

12*42 

1 24*84 

1 1 

3 

6*5 

3*84 

11*88 

26*65 


If, for instance, it is desired to lay a concrete floor 4 inches thick gauged 
1:3:6, in a room 12 feet by 14 feet, the total quantity of concrete required will be 
12 X 14 X J = 56 cubic feet = (approximately) 2 cubic yards^ From the table of 
quantities for a 1:3:6 mix it will be seen that for 1 cubic yard of concrete the 
materials required are 4 cubic feet of cement, 12.42 cubic feet of sand, and 24.84 cubic 
feet of metal. Therefore, for 2 cubic yards twice these quantities will be required. 
If, say, 8 cubic yards of concrete were required for a job, the quantities in the table 
would be multiplied l?y eight. As a bag of cement contains 1 cubic foot, the 
quantity of cament required, as computed in cubic feet, is the quantity in bags. 

rendering, a bag of cement mixed with two equal bags of sand wrill cover 
about 8#' square yards, |-inch thick, and 0J square yards, i-inch thick. 
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Green Pea Cultivation. 

Growers of green peas are reminded of the importance of an early preparation 
of the soil. 

The water requirements of a crop of peas are considerable, and the preparation 
of the soil should be commenced sufficiently early to enable a supply of moisture 
to be stored. The land should be cultivated as required to conserve all rain that 
falls, to destroy weeds, and to produce a good tilth in which the roots will find 
favourable conditions. Every effort should be made to induce germination of weed 
seeds before the crop is planted. If this is done the subsequent cleaning of the 
(*rop will be much easier. During the picking season there is often little time to 
attend to the destruction of weeds, hence the necessity for thorough cultivation 
(luring soil preparation and early stages of growth. A good strike of weed seeds 
can usually be controlled by harrowing, which is so much quicker than inter- 
cultivation work, which would be necessary once the crop is jdanted. 

A sjiiidy loam is most suitable for the crop, but almost any soil of fair average 
<piality will yield good results. As with all legumes, the suj)ply of nitrogen in 
tlie soil is matter of less moment than that of i>ho8phoric acid, potash and lime, 
iind hence it is that in some localities dressings of fertilisers that contain the 
last three have a material effect upon the yield. The crop has the strong 
recommendation that, in addition to yielding ])rofitably, it contributes to the fertility 
of the soil for the ])urpose of subsequent crops by increasing the store of nitrogen, 
iind by enabling the gardener or farmer to add to the soil a considerable quantity 
of top-growth of a kind that humifies readily when turned under. It does well 
on newly broken land, and can be used as a preparation croj>. 

Points in Citrus Packing. 

Though citrus fruits do not show injury from bruises for some time after 
j)icking, in rcmJity the oil colls of the skin are very easily damaged, and it is 
through sueli injuries to the skin lhat decay germs, such as those causing blue 
mould, make their entrance; hence great can* is necessary when picking and 
])acking for market. Gloves should be 'woru or the finger nails kept extremely 
short, and the fruit should be eliiq)ed with the button adhering but with no length 
of stalk to come into contact with and puncture other fruit. The fruit should be 
jdaced right into the ]»icking rect'ptacle, and not dropj)ed in from the top, and 
the same care sliould be cx(*rc‘i8ed in all subsequent handling between picking and 
])acking. 

Though paja r lining, by checking the circulation of air in the case, may tend 
to produce conditions favourable for the development of blue mould, the rough 
timber of unlined cases injures the skin and allow’s infection by the disease, so 
that lining paper is an advantage wdien packing citrus fruits, unless the inside of 
tlie eas(^ is planed, as is done in some other countries. 

The pro})er packing of fruit is of great imjmrtance, as growers arc now realising. 
Space packing has now become almost universal, and it certainly is the best method 
to adopt in packing fruit, as the work can be done quickly, and the fruit carries 
well. Moreover, the pack is attractive and is liked by buyers. 

The Prayer of a Horse. 

* * To thee, my master, I offer my prayer. ^' 

‘‘Feed me, water, and care for me, and when the day^s w’ork is done, provide 
me with a shelter, and a stall wide enough for me to lie down. Talk to me. Your 
voice often means as much to me as the reins. 

“Do not whip me when going uphill. Don’t beat or kick me wdien I do 
not understand what you mean, but give me a chance to understand you. Watch 
me, and if I fail to do your bidding see if something is not wrong with my 
harness or feet.^' 

“Examine my teeth when I do not eat. I may have an ulcerated tooth, ^d 
that, you know, is very painful. Do not tie my head in an unnatural position, 
or take away my best defence against flies and mosquitoes by cutting off my tail. ’ ’ 

“.\nd, finally, oh, my master, when my useful strength is gone, do not thrn 
me out to starve, or sell me to some cruel owner to be worked and starved to 
death; but do thou, my master, end my life in the kindest way. You may not 
consider me irreverent if I ask this in the name of Him who was born in a 
stable.’^—Translated from the Arabic. 
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Lucerne—A Reminder. 

Th-e value of top-dressing lucerne with superphosphate as a means of increasing 
the yield has been proved by trials in various parts of the State, Lucerne, being, 
a legume, can gather nitrogen from the air, and by means of its wonderful root 
system can traverse a wide area in search of the other necessary plant foods, but 
the crop makes heavy demands on the soil, and if the stand is to last as long 
as possible and to yield the utmost profit nothing must be neglected that will hclj* 
to invigorate and maintain it. The usual cultivation in early 8i)ring is not 
sufiicient if the best results are to be obtained. 

Top-dressing with superphosphate is advantageous in four ways;— 

(1) The green fodder yield is greatly increased. 

(2) A better quality product results—in fact, a healthy, dark-green colour is?' 
noticeable throughout the whole growing period. 

(3) The general condition of the stand is. built up consequent upon the 
vigorous growth developed, 

(4) The useful life of the stand may be extended, and depleted stands largely 
restored. 

Recent experiments indicate that the early spring is the best time to ap^ily 
dressings of superphosphate. It is advisable first to stir the surface soil with a 
springt'ooth cultivator, and then to apjdy the superphosphate through the wheat 
drill, with the tubes loosely adjusted so as to give a broadcasting ofi’ect, or use a 
top-dressing machine to spread the fertiliser. Wher(‘ there is no wheat drill or 
top-dressing machine, as on a good many coastal farms, it is better to broadcast 
the superphosphate by hand than to neglect the operation. 

The dressing should be at the rate of about 2 cwt. per acre; where the method 
is broadcasting a slightly heavier application can be made with advantage. 


The Laying of Poison Baits for Animals. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty has approved of the following 
standing warning:—Persons laying poison on their })roperty are reminded that 
it is unlawful for the occupier of any town or suburban land to Jay poison on 
his land for the jiurpose of destruction of dogs or other animals. IMie occupier 
of any land beyond the limits of the town or suburban lands may lay poison 
on his land for the purpose of destroying dogs, but notice of such being laid must 
be advertised in three successive issues of any two jiapers circulating in tlie district 
where such land is situated or in the ‘^Government Gazette,^' and must also be- 
conspicuously exhibited on such land, and in no case, must the poison be lairl 
within two hundred yards of any public road. 

Some First-aid Remedies for Poisoned Animals. 

ICitietics .—The quickest is 20 grains of sulphate of zinc, dissolved in half a 
tumbler of water. Failing that, a dessertspoonful of mustard mixed in a tumbler of 
lukewarm water, or even the warm water alone with or without a tablespoon of 
common salt in it. A quid of pipe tobacco luished down the throat can be used 
in emergency. 

After cleaning the stomach, give large quantities of milk, whiting scraped oft 
a wall, and water, white of eggs, butter, or any sweet oil. 

It is best to administer doses of liquid by closing the dog^s mouth, drawing 
one corner of its mouth outwards so that the lower part of the cheek forms a 
pouch, and pouring medicine into same a little at a time as the dog swallows it. 
Do not hurry, or you may choke the dog, and be careful not to interfere with the 
breathing by pressing on the nostrils. 

If magnesia is unprocurable, use lime or the scrapings off a white-washed wall. 

Arsenic Poisoning.—Symptoms; Intense pain, heat and tenderness of stomach, 
distressed and painful breathing, vomiting and diarrhoea. 

Treatment.—Give emetic and large quantities of oil and butter; 4 oz. of 
magnesia in water. Keep up strength with wine or spirits and water. 

Phosphorus.—Give emetic and repeated doses of magnesia in water, followed by 
one teaspoonful of turpentine in a little milk. 

Strychnine.—Syniptoms: Violent and continued spasms. 

^ Treatment.—Give emetic, then extremely large doses of spirits and water, or 

of chlornL 
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Tyred Pedestrians--.The Shoes of the Gar Become the Shoes of Man. 

A brisk trade in a new type of footwear is being created by the cobblers of 
Albania, Turkey, and parts of Persia. They are making shoes out of old Dunlop 
tyres by the simple process of cutting well-worn motor tyres into the required 
lengths, fashioning a toe and tongue, and lacing a thong of "leather around the top 
to bind the whole together. The finished article resembles a Dutch sabot, and a 
traveller who has just made a tour of the Near East reports that in the bazaars 
the demand for the new’ shoes is great, because they cost less and wear longer 
than sandals or the more modern boot. 

itlydatid Disease—Its Nature and Control. 

What are “hydatids,^’ in what way is the disease contracted, and by what 
jneans can it be controlled? These questions are of particular interest to country 
dwellers, because the country dog is the most common agent of man’s infestation. 
The character of the disease and the measures necessary for its control are the 
iHubj(’Ct of an informative article in a recent ‘^New South Wales Agricultural 
Gazette. ’ ’ 

Hydatid disease, it is stated, is perhaps the most important ))arasitic disease 
of man in Australia. It is caused by the ]>resence in the internal organs of large 
bladder-like cysts, which are larval or immature stages in the development of a very 
small tapeworm of the dog. Cattle, sheep, and pigs are all very commonly affected. 

The adult tapow^orin referred to is so small tliat unless very carefully looked 
for it will not be seen. The eggs of the worm pass on to the soil, and may remain 
there for some weeks, but cannot develop unless sw’allow^ed by cither man or some 
-other animal. Jn the case of domestic animals the eggs are swallowed with the 
grass as the animals graze over the infected pastures. They hatch in the intestines 
nnd a minute larval worm emerges, bores into the bowel wall, and enters a blood 
vessel. It is then carried to the liver, lungs, or other organ and development into 
the cyst proceeds. These cysts interfere with the normal functions of the organs. 
Tf a liver or other organ containing this cyst is eaten by a dog, the tapeworm head 
-enclosed in the cyst attaches itself to the wall of the dog’s bowel and develops 
4 igam into the adiilt worm. 

How Man Becomes Infested .—Man cannot become affected from eating the 
cysts of sheei) or eattlo, and if no dogs were allo’wed to eat organs containing these 
•cysts all danger of man contracting hydatid disease would cease. One of the methods 
by which man most commonly becomes infested is by carelessness in handling 
eouiitry dogs, inasmuch as if the dog happens to have some of the eggs of this 
tapeworm on its coat they may bo transferred to the man’s hands and thence to 
his food if he neglects to wash his hands, and so into hk system. The danger is 
naturally greatest in the case of children, who exercise less care in personal 
•cleanliness. 

Contaminated water and green vegetables, which were at one time regarded 
as the most common sources of infection, are probably not comparable in importance 
with that just mentioned. It is possible that flies may infect food with the eggs 
of the tapeworm, which is anotlier argument for the many in favour of fly control. 
The cleanly habits of the house cat make it a less probable source of infection 
than the dog. Foxes and dingoes are probably an important factor in the infection 
•of stock. 

Unfortunately, the presence of tapeworm in a dog does not give rise to any 
noticeable symptoms. From the circumstances under which they live, country dogs 
ure far more likely to be infected with this tapeworm than city dogs. 

Control .—Control of the disease may be attempted in two ways—firstly, by 
preventing infection of man and herbivorous animals, and, secondly, by preventing 
infection of the dog. The second is the more important factor. 

Since the dog can only become infected by eating hydatid cysts in raw meat, 
the complete prevention of this habit would go very far to eradicate the disease in 
man, and would be a considerable step forward in preventing the disease in animals. 
The dogs most likely to be fed on raw meat containing hydatid cyst's are station 
dogs and slaughter-yards dogs. "Where sheep are killed on a holding for rations the 
greatest care should be exercised to see that no infected organs are thrown to the 
dogs to eat. They would, of course, be quite harmless if boiled for ten minutes. 
Keeping the organs and feeding them later will not prevent the dogs from becoming 
infected, as the cysts may, in winter, remain alive for some weeks. No dog should 
be allowed into slaughter-houses, and on no account, should raw organs containing 
hydatid cysts be given to them to eat. 
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Only water from a souree which cannot become contaminated by the excrement 
of a dog should be used for washing down slaughter-houses^ and every effort should 
be made to keep dogs free from tapeworms. 

Po** and Don’t’* in Poultry Marketing. 

Here are some humane reminders taken from the last annual report of the 
Queensland Society for the Prevention of Cruelty. 

Do see that poultry are not overcrowded in crates. 

Do see that your crates are not left out in all weather conditions at railway 

stations awaiting despatch* 

Do send timely advice to the consignee so that poultry may be promptly 
called for and not left at a railway station famishing for food and water. 

Do see that suitable tins are secured in opposite corners of your crate and 

filled with water, also arrange for refilling on transit or while the birds are* 

awaiting sale. 

'^DON’T.” 

Don’t place iDOultry in a crato of leas height than the birds placed therein. 

Don’t put poultry in a crate with open spaces betwotm the bottom boards. This 
causes the birds to get their legs broken or injured. Crates should be constructed 
with a wooden frame and bottom, and wire-netting sides. 

Don’t overcrowd your crates. The following dimensions of crates are giv(‘n 
for guidance of consignors:— 

For twelve pigeons and chickens the crate is required to be 2 feet long,. 
14 inches wide, and 9 inches high. 

For twelve fowls or common ducks, 3 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet d inches 
wide, and 18 inches high, or a space of about 1^ cubic feet per bird. 

For ten geese or turkeys, 6 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 2 feet 0 inches in 
height, or a space of 3 cubic feet’ per bird. This crate should he <*r()s< 
partitioned, keeping the birds in two lots. 

Any alteration in the number of birds could be met by a corresponding 
alteration in the size of crates. 

Don’t send poultry with their legs tied together or tied to other birds. 

Don’t send turkeys or geese in a crate with smaller i)oultry, such as fowls or 
ducks. It involves cruelty to the smaller birds. 

Don’t forget in consigning poultry to market contrary to conditions set out, 
or in any manner which involves cruelty, leaves the consignor liable to a fine of 
£25 or six months’ imprisonment. 

Don’t forget that the inspectors of the Queensland Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty visit the jioultry market, and that henceforth the law will be enforced, 
and that court cases are costly in time, money and reputation. 

A similar circular was distributed per medium of the ‘^Poultry Farmers’ 
Journal” to over seventeen hundred poultry raisers, and the circular has been 
supplied to thei poultry dealers who have promised to send out copies with account 
sales to their clients. In this way almost every raiser has been reached. So that 
from now on, pleading ignorance of the law cannot be accepted as an excuse. 

We are glad to be able to say that as a result of the action taken a very great 
improvement has been effected, and the poultry farmer will profit because the 
heavy loss in birds will be avoided. 


A V8BFUL JOVMNAL FOB TEE FABMEM, 

A Kingafoy producer writei (IBth Augustf 1929) —**lt is uAth much 
pleasure that I forward my renewal subscription for the *Queenesland 
Affrimdtwrat JoumaL* I feel grateful . . . for its usefuHness to the 
emn onthe land,* * 
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British Thrift. 

‘‘The volume of capital owning by the mass of the people is now immense. 
Despite the lean years, in which many ‘nest-eggs' have been used up, the Trustee 
Savings Banks hold for 2,410,000 depositors nearly £114,000,000 in deposits and 
£33,000,000 in stocks or bonds, while the ten million accounts in the Post Office 
Savings Banks amount to over £284,000,000," says a writer in the “Quarterly 
Review." “Meantime War Savings Certificates, already in 1918-19 amounting to 
just short of £227,000,000, now total £362,000,000, and in 3925-26 even rose to 
£375,500,000 (interest in each case being omitted from these figures). The consumers' 
co-operative movement has capital and reserves of little short of £170,000,000, while 
another £91,000,000 is held hy Friendly Societies. But perhaps most striking, as 
showing the developm^t since pre-war days, are the figures of the Building Societies. 
With some 600,000 members and assets of £61,000,000 in 1914, their membership 
is now well on the way to 2,000,000 persons, and their assets have increased to 
£225,000,000.'' 

Some “ Don’ts" for Horse Owners and Drivers. 

Don ’t fail to rug your horse when he stands in the cold. 

Don't forget that ills often result from ex]> 08 iire and chill which follows, 
suddenly-checked persj)iration. 

Don't fail to keep your horse well shod. 

Don't work a lame horse or you may make a temporary injury a permanent one. 

Don't let any alleged blacksmith lame your horse. Do you cut your own feet 
down to fit your boots? Well, don’t forget’ that your horse’s shoes should be 
shaped to fit his feet, and not his feet sha])ed to fit his shoes. 

Don't load your horse too heavily, csjjecially when the streets and roads are 
wet and slipixjry* 

Don’t force him to back a heavy load over a slippery road or uphill. 

Don’t fail to oil your wagon axles. There is a heap of humanity in w’agon 
grease. 

Don’t put badly-fitting harness on your horse. 

Don't forget that there is more profit in coaxing a horse than in kicking him. 

Don't thrash your horse if he Jibs. Lift his collar and wipe it and his shoulder,, 
and let the air at them; then tie your wdiip thong round his foreleg just below 
the knee and pull his leg forward to start him. Try it. 

Railing Stock to Market. 

Another extract from the same report:—This is another matter that the 
Society has been concerned about for some years. The 'Society keeps hammering 
away on the subject. We have got in touch with the Railway Department, the 
United Graziers’ Association, and the Brisbane Fat Stock and Produce Association, 
through whom most of the stock arc sold at Newmarket Sale Yards. The Commis¬ 
sioner for Railways seems to be really anxious to minimise the trouble, realising 

as he does, the heavy losses sustained. An instance of which it may be mentioned 
that in January last, of the cattle arriving and handled at Newmarket Sale Yards, 
26 head were dead and over 200 head injured. Fat bullocks at that time w'ere 
bringing from £10 to £12 per head. The dead bullocks arc disposed of to a pig 

farmer at a mere nominal sum, and the injured at a very much reduced price, so 

that the loss sustained during that month may be reasonably approximated at 
about £1,000. These losses are mainly due to want of care in long railway journeys. 
A competent careful man should accompany every cattle train, look over all trucks 
at every stopping place, and get the assistance of the train crew to lift any 
cattle that are down. This with- more careful loading and unloading would 
minimise the trouble considerably, and in this connection it may be mentioned that 
the officers of this Society, who visit the sale yards frequently, on one occasion 
found over 20 sheep horns embedded in the ground where a truck of sheep had 
just been unloaded. Instead of using a ramp or gangway, which was provided 
by the Railway Department, for the sheep in the top story of the truck, they were 
forced out by the employees at the sale yards, a number of the sheep falling on 
their heads drove their horns into the {pound, and in releasing themselves wrenched 
off the horns. The visits of the Society’s Inspectors have considerably checked 
this rough work, but they cannot attend the unloading of every stock train, and 
the Society gets very little encouragement from stock owners, only in one instance, 
and that by the Warrego Branch of the Graziers’ Association has our work been 
recognised. 
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Tb« Ho”)® Qardcn. 

OUR BABIES. 

Under this heading a series of short arMctes hy the Medical and 
Ntirsing Staff of the Que&mland Bahy Clinics, dealing with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in the hope of increasmg their health 
and happiness and decreasing the number of avoidable cases of infant 
mortality. 


WHAT EVERY BABY NEEDS. 

A good deal has been written in these jiages concerning the importance of the 
correct feeding of infants, but so far little mention has been made of other factors 
which require regular and daily attention. With good feeding alone, even the best 
possible feeding with mother ^s milk, we cannot hope to attain the highest standard 
of health for baby, though, as will be pomted out later, careful feeding will ensure 
that other of his needs are also receiving attention. 

Doctor Sir Truby King, of New Zealand, the world-famed authority on infant 
welfare, has called the points which should receive daily and careful attention, the 
twelve essentials’^ for baby’s health. 

Fresh Air for the Infant. 

The first essential is fresli air. In his earliest months, more than at any other 
time in his whole life, baby requires pure fresh air. Not only is it required to purity 
the blood, but at this time baby is growing very quickly, and for this reason also 
it is important that the air he breathes should be of the purest and freshest. Most 
mothers see that baby has fresh air in the daytime by putting him on a veranda to 
sleep, but at night, when his need is just as great, he does not always fare so well. 
Not infrequently, the baby shares his mother’s bed, where he lies cuddled in to 
her side, and perforce is breii thing stuffy and used-up air. Borne mothers think that 
baby, sleeping by himself, would not be sufficiently warm, but the healthy baby 
who is comfortably warm when put to bed, does not require the warmth of his 
mother’s body to keep him so. When the weather is very cold he could have a hot 
bottle or rubber bag in his cot, carefully covered, and so placed that he could not 
be burnt by it. At night he should sleep in a well-ventilated room, with doors and 
windows o^n to jiermit of a constant moving current of fresh air. This should be 
the rule, summer and winter. Even in Avinter, in Queensland’s beautiful climate, 
baby could sleep on a veranda. Pure, cold air will do him no harm. The* cot, 
whether in a room or on the veranda, should be placed so that it is not in a draught. 
The baby who is accustomed, day and night, to fresh air, is much less likely to 
contract colds and other illnesses than the one who sleeps at night in a stuffy room. 
Another way of depriving a very young baby of the air it needs is by pinning a 
handkerchief to the front of its bonnet when it is taken out, so that the handkerchief 
lies over the little face. This is done with the intention of protecting baby’s eyes 
from glare, but it is possible to hold a baby so that its eyes are protected from the 
light without depriving it of air. If the mother once tried going for a w'alk for 
an hour, with a h^indkerchief close against her face, she would, long before that 
time was over, feel the need for more air, and would not again treat her baby in 
that way. 

Leather-hooded perambulators, some of which do not permit of free ventilation, 
can be stuffy and unhealthy. 

Tlie Value of Clean, Cold Water. 

Another essential for baby is water. From birth babies should be given some 
plain cool water daily. They get thirsty at times, just as grown people do, especially 
in the summer when the skin acts freely. Milk is food and not a drink for the baby, 
and will not quench his thirst and satisfy him when he is thirsty, as well as some 
plain eool boiled water. For the baby who is fed on his mother’s milk^a spoon and 
cup shoidd be used, and for the “bottle baby” his feeding bottle. He soon learns to 
like^ irnid ,t 0 look for^ his drinks of water. In illness, the habit of water drinking can 
4:^ iralnable. The sick baby who, from any eaus6> haa his food lessened ox^ gtO|iped, 

who refuses to drink water, has a poorer chance of recovery than the One who 
, plenty of water. Give him as much as he likes; it will not hurt him, whether 
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Suitable Clothing. 

Suitable clothing is another essential. In clothing a hab.y the most important 
point to remember is that the first, and main object, shouhi be comfort for the 
baby. The patterns sliould be sim]»le, so that the ^jarments aie easy to jnit on and 
take off. Tliey should Imnjy from the .shoulders and liave no tight bands to hinder 
development. The materials used should be porous, non-irritating, and light. 
The clothing should be loose and either warm or cool, as tlie weather and the 
child’s condition may demand. Under all conditions too heavy or too many garments, 
should be avoided. They should be made in such a way as to ensure easy washing, 
drying, and ironing. Unnecessary thickiusses of material, which are difficult to 
air well should be avoided. 

No hard-aud-fast rule can be madi* as to the number of garments required by an 
individual child. Very young, small, or feeble babies requin* warmer clothing than 
those who are larger and stronger, (''oldness of hands and feet and blueness of lijis 
would generally indicate need for more clothing, (herclothing, which should Ik* 
guarded against in hot weather, may cause restlessness, fretfulness, and increa'^od 
j>ers]»iration. 

Bathing. 

The daily bath is an ^‘essential” for baby, and is necessmy, not only for bodily 
clcjinliness, but also for the health of the skin, Avhicli has important work to do in 
ridding the body of waste matter. If the pores become blocked tlu* skin cannot act 
])roperly, and the health of the whole body sutfers, if baby is feverish or ill, 
substitute warm sponging for the bath, but whether w’ell or ill, baby’s skin should be 
washed all over every day. Remember that a ba))y’s skin i*^ very delicate. Avoir! 
using liard water or strong soaj). 

Exercise of Muscles. 

In baby’s earliest day.s, .sucking and crying arc his chief forms of exercise. 
A’igorous sucking is valual)le exercise. It strengthens baby’s jaws, and hel])s in the 
devrdopnieiit of bis teeth. If he is bottle-fed, see that the hole in the teat is not 
large enough to let the milk flow through in a stream so that he gets it witlunit 
effort. In his own interests the bottle-fed baby should work just as hard to get 
the milk from the feeding bottle as he wouhl have to do if fed by his mother. 

(.’ryiiig exercises and strengthens his lungs and improves tlie circulation in the 
w’htde body. For this reason a certain amount is healthy. Tlu* mother who j>icks 
her baby nj) each time he begins to cry is not only s|Kdling liim but depriving him 
of healthy exercise. When baby is three months old he should be ullowed to lie and 
kick, unhampered by clothing, for about half an hour, morning and afternoon. 
Protect him from draughts, clothe him loosely aud unfasten his na]»kin so that his 
movements are quite free. In a very little v.Idle he greatly eiijo\s and l(U)ks 
forwjjrd to this daily exercise. 

Training of Senses. 

The skin is stimulated aud the sense of touch trained by such tiuiigs as the 
<laily bath, exercise in the open air, handling, and comfortable clothing. ISiglit is 
trained by jdacing baby where he can W'atch ju'ople moving, see branclms of trees 
waving, or other moving objects. Hearing (leveloi>s early and is stimulated by 
ordinary daily sounds and by talking to the chihl, though nuithers should not do 
too innch of this. The sense of smell does not de\eloi» early. Taste is acute, e ven in 
v<»ry young ba))ies. 

Warmth. 

The body temperature needs to be evenly maint.ained. In cold weather clothe 
baby so that* all parts of tlu* body are protected from chill. If the body is wmrm, 
pure cold air, day or night, will do no harm. Jn hot climates the aim must be to 
keep the child cool, but rmiember that young children chill (piickly. (‘(dd hands 
or t*eet can cause acute discomfort and prolonged crying. 

Regularity of all Habits. 

Regularity in baby's life should begin when he is born. Tn particular, there 
.should be clock-like regularity of feeding, bathing, bowel action, sleeping, and 
exercise. 

Cleanliness. 

This does not mean baby’s personal cleanliness only. The inotlier’s hands and 
nipples should be regularly washed before the child is fed. If baby is “bottle-fed,’^ 
much care and attention must be given to the food and all the api>lian<‘es u.se<l, w'hich 
must be scrupulously clean and protected from flies. Never leave dirty linen in 
baby’s room. Remove soiled napkins immediately aud place them,in water. Ahviiys. 
wash the hands thoroughly after handling napkins. 
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Hotheflng. 

Proper hnndlin^ is necessary for the best growth and development of bab^. 
Infants who are allowed to lie ])assively all day in cots become pale and languid 
and do not thrive. Baby should not be nursed all the time he is awake. He grow’S 
:and thrives better if left to kick and amuse himself. But do not leave him too long 
unnoticed, or in the same position. Speak to him in passing, turn him from side 
to side, or prop him up wdth jiillovvs. A change of position is a relief and rest for 
baby, just as it is for older people, and it also gives him the attention which, among 
•other things, means the mothering of the child. On the other hand, too much 
attention can do much harm. T)o not constantly talk to or jday with baby; it is 
tiring to his brain, and a strain on his nervous system. Too little attention may 
Tcsult in the child being listless and unhealthy; too much attention can upset his 
nervous system and turn him into a spoilt little tyrant. 

^Management. 

This consists in carrying out daily and regularly all the essentials for the child. 
Do not feed him or give him a dummy because he cries. Teach him to understand 
that he cannot get his own way simply by crying for it. By your own example 
teach the child to have faith in you. Even to a baby n<’ver make a prornise that 
you do not intend to keep. 

Hest and Sleep. 

These de])end on the carrying out of the above (‘ssentials. If baby is fed, 
clothed, cared for and managed properly, he should sleep w'cll. If he does not, look 
for the cause and try to remove it. 

Nev^ly•l)orn infants should sleep about nine-tenths of their time; that is twenty- 
one hours out of twenty-four. At six months they should sleep about two-thirds 
of their time, that is about sixteen hours out of each twenty-four. 

Mention was made in the previous article that the correct feeding of a baby 
•ensured correct training in some other directions also. If baby is fed correctly and 
regularly, he is being traiin*d to punctuality juhI regular habits. By giving him 
no night feeds from birth, he has the opportunity for the uninterrupted rest and 
sleep wdiich is so necessary for him. 

Attention during the first year to ‘‘Baby's Twelve Essentials,” not only 
makes for his health and happiness during his first jukI subsequent years, but forms, 
on the right lines, the foundation of his character. 


KITCHEN CARDEN. 

Our notes for this month will not vary much from those for Sei)teml)er. Ho wings 
may be made of most vegetables. We would not, however, advise the sowing of 
cauliflowers, as the hot season fast approaching will have a bad effect on their 
flowering. French beans, including butter beans, may be sown in all parts of the 
Htate. Lima and Madagascar beans should also lx‘ soami. How the dw'arf Lima beans 
ill rows 3 feet apart with 18 inches betAveen the plants. The kitchen garden should 
be deeply dug, and the soil reduced to a fine tilth. Give the plants plenty of room, 
both in sowing and transplanting, otherwise the plants wdll be drawn and worthless. 
Thin out melon and cucumber jdaiits. S})rayiiig for fungoid diseases should be 
attended to, particularly all members of the Cucurhiiacew and SoUwum families, 
of Avhich melons and tomatoes are representatiA^e examjdes. Give plenty of AAatei* 
and mulch tomatoes ]danted out last month. A8])aragus beds Avill require identiful 
watering and a good top-dressing of short manure. Seo our instructions in 
^‘Market Gardening,” obtainable on application to the Under Secretary, Department 
of Agriculture and Stock, Rosella seeds may be soavii this month. No farm should 
be without roseffas. They are easily grown, they bear heavily, they make an excellent 
preserve, and are infinitely j*referab3e to the mulberry for puddings. The bark, 
supplies a splendid tough fibre for tying up plants. The fruit also makes a delicious 
ivine. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

The flower garden will now be showing the result of the care l)e8towed upon 
At during the past two months. The principal work to be done this month is the 
raking and stirring of the beds, staking, shading, and watering. Annuals may be 
sown as directed for last month. Plant tuberose, crinuzw, israene, amaryllis, pan- 
eratiuin, hermocalJis, hippeastrum, dahlias, &c. Water seedlings well after planting, 
and slSide for a few days. Roses should now be in full bloom. Keep free from aphis, 
aild jnit ofP all apent'flowers. Get the lawn-mower out and keep the grass down* 
iflEoe the borders w’eU, and trim the grass edges. 
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MARKET GARDENING. 

Starting: a Garden. 

In selecting a site for a mnrkct garden there are four essential points to be 
considered—water, soil, asj>ect, and shelter. Another point to Ik* reineinbercd is. 
that, in growing garden stuff tor sale, there is also the question of convenience 
to rail and market to be taken into consideration. 

To attain any degree of success in market gardening a good water supply is an. 
absolute necessity. As a rule, the best situation for a garden is on the bank of a 
creek or near a lagoon or waterhole; but, if none of these is available, the alternative 
is to sink a well or make a dam, for water you mufit have. 

There may be iiionths and months during which no w'atering will T)e required, 
but it is quite certain that sooner or later a dry spell will come, often in August 
and Se])tember, when most vegetables should be vigorously growing, and if you have 
no sup))ly you will probably lose the result of months of labour. Therefore, whether 
your garden consists of 20 acres or 20 ])erches, be certain that the w'ater sup])ly will 
keej> it going at all seasons of the year. 

The Soil. 

You may rest assured that you cannot have too rich a soil for market gardening.. 
But, at tin* same timCj if a very rich soil be unobtainable, it is very easy to make 
it^rich by a liberal and judicious use of manures; and it must be made so if you 
an* to have success in growdng cabbages and cauliflowers. 

The deep alluvial flats cornmonly found near the banks of many of our creeks 
aiul rivers are ideal soils for this class of produce, being usually vc'ry rich in 
humus, resulting from decayed vegetable matter. Such a soil contains all the elements 
necessary to jiroduce high-class vegetable crops. A light, sandy loam is better for 
such croj)S as onions, carrots, and plants of similar habit; but, as it is not always 
possible to get several kinds of soil within the limits of a garden, it follows that 
the soil must be made, as far as practicable, to suit each different crop by varying 
methods of treatment and manuring. 

In locating the garden, it is wdl not to have it too far from the dw’elling; in 
fact, if the house is in the gjirden, so much the better. 

As to aspect, if the garden is on a slope, the fall should be to the east; but a 
level site is preferable, as level ground can be more easily and economically worked 
than a slope, and there is not the danger of both soil and cro]) being washed away 
during heavy rains, or of the valuable soluble jmrtions of manun*, w’here applied, 
leaching out, which effects are always to be feared in a garden located on a hillside. 
Then, if possible, the garden should lx* juotected against heavy winds by a ridge or 
belt of timber. 

In clearing scrub lands for a garden, it is advisable to leave a belt of trees 
standing on the side from which the ])revailing winds blow. This belt should be 
2 or chains wide, and not sufliciently close to the garden to interfere with the 
free access of light and air to the plants. 

Preparing the Land. 

In i)rej)aring the land for gardening, deep working is recommended. Get d(»wn 
15 in. or 18. if you can. If you use horse implements, break up’ the subsoil witli a 
subsoil plough, but be careful not to bring the subsoil to the surface. The advantage- 
of this deep W’orking wdll be chiefly apparent in a long sp(*ll of dry weather, when 
plants in deep soil will be found to grow and thrive, while others in shallow* soils 
will require constant care and watering to keep them alive. Should the ground be 
very level or wet in places, such parts should be drained either by means of surface* 
drains or by one of the cheap methods of under-draining. The land being thoroughly 
broken up and brought to a fine tilth, the next step is to mark it off in sections for 
the various kinds of crops that you wish to grow. 

If the garden is small and horses are not used, then a lesvson may be learneil 
from the Cliinese gardeners, and that is, to make the beds of such a width as to 
obviate the necessity of trampling on them when weeding or transydanting. Yery 
narrow pathways between the beds will suflRce to give access to them, so that not 
much syrace is lost in this manner. But no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. It 
is all a matter of convenience and circumstances, but always bear in mind that, even 
in a small garden, horse labour is cheaper than hand labour; therefore, arrange 
things in such a manner that as much of the work as ymssible may be done by means 
of horses. 

Never sow* garden crops of any kind hroadcasi. This is an obsolete custom,, 
which, in view of the means now provided for sowing seeds by seed-saving implementll,. 
should have been done away with long ago. 
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Tins broHtleasting of garclon crojis cannot be too strongly condemned, as it is 
wasteful, untidy, and unprofitable, except to the seed-sellers, who are the only people 
who benefit much by it. 

Always sow in roAvs, and have the row's far enough apart to enable you to use 
<dthcr horse or hand cultivators between them. By following this system it is easy 
:to keep the ground clean, and also to keep it oixm, and conserve the moisture by 
cultivation—a thing which cannot be done effectively where crops are sown broadcast. 

A very simple hand seed-sower for small seeds may be made out of a tin, by 
boring a cou]>le of small holes in the bottom sufficiently large to allows the exit of u 
seed. Fasten this to a W'ooden handle and shake as you go along the drill. There 
will be very little waste of seed. 

:Sowlng the Seeds. 

(Cabbages, cauliflowers, and various other kinds are inostly raised in seed-beds; 

and it will be found better to sow’ all these in narrow’ shallow" drills in the bed than 

to sow broadcast. Young plants grown in drills are much easier to lift and trans- 
idant than if broadcast, and as a rule are stronger and sturdier. Tn prei)aring the 
bed, the soil should bo raked as finely as possible, and the seeds must not ))e sown 
too deeply. A quarter to a half inch of soil above tlu^ seed is usually enough. 11 

the drills are covered in with a little, very fine, and thoroughly rotten manure, 

germination takes place quickly, and in transplanting, a ball of the manured soil 
will readily stick to the rootlets, which, not being unduly disturbed, thus affords 
the plants a greater chance of success. 

Ill ])rej)ai*ing soil for seed-sowing in the o])en ground, always have the soil 
thoroughly tilled, cleaned from w'ceds, and w’ell jmlverisod. A harrow' immediately 
following the plough wdll redm-e most soil to a very fine tilth; and if not, the rake 
must be used to finish ofl‘, especially with such seeds as carrots and (uiions and plants 
•of similar habit. 

Excellent hand seed drills and hand cultivator> are on the imirkot, the latter 
being fitted at will with tines, sweeps, or miniature ])lough attachment. No market 
gardener can afford to do w'ithout an outfit of this deseriiJtion. 

Where enough ground is a\ailable, all strong growing cro])s should be sown far 
enough apart to ])erniit of a hor.s(‘ cultivator being used. 

'Transplanting. 

For transpiantiiig, the ground should be prepared, more* csjieeially for delicate 
l)lants, in jireeisely the sjune way as for seed-sowing. The finer the surface soil is, 
the more easily will be young tender rootlets be able to force tlu-ir way down in 
search of food and sustenance; and as a consequence le.af growth will necessarily 
follow. 

If the soil is hard and luiiqiy, the attempt of the rootlets to strike into it 
becomes to some extent uhcless, and it naturally follows that all grow'th is retarded, 
and the ultimate success of the vegetables is problematical. Wlien taking the plants 
from the seed-bed, be careful not to break the' roots too much, and endeavour to 
lift them w'ith a little of the soil adhering. Never pull young plants up, but lift 
them carefully. It is a good jdan to give the bed a thorough soaking with water 
some time before beginning to lift the plants. 

Always, if jiossible, choose a dull or showciy day for transplanting, but, should 
the W’cather lx* warm and dry, do the work in the afternoon, and water well after 
planting; and, if suitable material is procurable, mulch the ground for a few' inches 
round each plant. Het the plants a little deeper in the ground than they were in 
the bed, and firm the soil well around the roots without bruising the necks of the 
plants. 

Take care alw'ays to make the hole for planting just deep enough, so that the 
plant v/ill not hang in it, and give the |d«nts plenty of room to grow to their fullest 
possible sbe without crowding. 

Should the weather be dry for some time after planting, it will be necessary to 
water the young plants several times a week until they mjcome established; the 
watering being done uither early in the morning or late in the afternoon. On 
unmuld^ed land, the surface soil around the plants should be lightly stirred at 
intervals between the waterings to prevent crusting. 

A great deal of v/atering and hoeing will, however, be saved if mulch is used 
as already advised. The importance of mulching cannot be overestimated. Almost 
anything will.do—stable manure, grass, or litter of any kind, provided it can be 
and conveniently placed around the plants. Mulching prevents the ground 
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from bakinj)- after watering, and ho saves hoeing; and if also lielps to arrest 
evaporation and economises water; it tends also to keep the temjverature of the 
surface soil equable and promotes a healthy and vigorous root action. Protection 
of this character is invaluable. Systematic mulching is confidently recommended for 
.all classes of garden croj)8 which require to be tranH])lanted, and the grower who 
follows this practice, is assured of a greater degree of success in all operations. 

;Shading Seddlings. 

The object of shading newly jdanted-out seedlings is not to entirely < xclude the 
sun’s rays, but to break them uji, so that the great heat Jind light may be gently 
distributed, until the young plants resume their natural functions and activities. 

(To he eoniinned.) 


COUNTRY WOMEN AT WORK. 

IMPROVING RURAL LIFE. 

*‘Keep us, () Lord, from pettiness—let us be large in thought and word and 
uleed. 

“Let us be done with fault-finding, and leave oft* self seeking. 

“May ve jmt oft all j)retence, and meet each other face to face without self-pity, 
and w'ilhout ])re.judice. 

“Alay we never be hasty in judgment, and always generous. 

“Teach us to put into action our better impulses straightforw'ard and unafraid. 

“ Let us take time for all things--- make ns grow' ealm, serene, and gentle. 

“(Irant u.s that we may r(‘a!ise that it is little things that create differeiiees— 
fh'jt in the big things of life we are one. 

“And may we strive to touch and know the great woman's heart common to us 
{.II, and, O Lord, let us not forget to be kind.” 

—Marie Stuart 

With such thoughts to guide them it is not difficult to nndc’rstaiid the very real 
suecess of the Natioiml Pederaticni of Women’s lustitutes in Kugland and Wales, and 
the reason why the institutes should now number 4,400 with ii membershij) of 207,000. 

The nunn purpose of women’s institutes is to improve and develop conditions of 
rural life by |)rovidiug centres for educational jictivities and social intercourse. The 
(ountry Women’s Association in Australia has exactly the sjime desire, and thougli 
the way in which the institutes work to achieve this end differs so greatly to that of 
the branches of the (’oinitry Women’s Association, this is only so because of the 
mitirely difl'ereut conditions under wdiich country j>eople live in England and Australia. 
The desire of both the Women’s Institutes in England and the (Country Women’s 
Association in Australia is that each orgauisatiou shall retain its simplicity in spite 
of the power given it by aii ever-increasing membership; both organisations wish to 
•concentrate on simple things which directly affect country peojde. 

As the branches of the C^)untry Women’s Association set out to gather the women 
in their districts, and work together to make conditions of life btftter for the women 
and children of the eommniiity, so the members of the institutes in England meet 
(aeh month. Tlie institute meetings are made very interesting by hvtures and 
demonstrations on almost every subject one can think of, such as household jobbing, 
soft toy making, all kinds of cooking and ])roserving, poultry keeping, gardening, 
pruning, furniture re-eovering, all kinds of handicrafts. Competitions of original 
thought cause much intc*rest and fun. In one case after a talk on the potato, its 
history and culture, each member received a }»'otato to set for a competition. 
Hundreds of dozens of eggs are collected each year by ni(*mbora, and are given to 
hospitals, children’s homes, and similar institutions. 

Exhibitions of w'omeii’s w'ork of every deseriptiem, debates, concerts, and plays 
keep the interest in the meetings very keen. The international spirit of the members 
is very evident, and they take an jK-tive interest in the work of vvoinen of other 
■countries. As a body the work of the institutes in providing opi)ortunities for 
educational activity, assisting in securing good nursing services, more maternity and 
yliild welfare centres, and generally safeguarding the health and happiness of 
country people is really very wonderful. 

From the work of the institutes it is seen that money-raising ent<4*s very little 
into its objectives; friendliness between women of all classes and creeds and the 
providing of interesting subjects for thought and entertainment for women in rural 
■districts means very much more to them. 

The thirteenth annual general meeting of the National Federatoii of Women’s 
Institutes was held in liondoii at the beginning of May, and was attended by 2,700 
’■delegates from all over England and Wales, as well as visitors from other empitries. 
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Mrs. Hubt^rt Fairfax, of Quct*nslan<l, attended this meeting as representative of 
the Country Women’s Associations of the States of Australia, and was warmly 
iieleomed. Lady Denman, chairwoman of the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes, addressed the delegates and said: . . . It must be very satisfactory 

to all of us to think that not only in our own country, but all over the world, country 
women are banding themselves together to add to their own happiness and to help on 
new ideas and to carry them into effect. In the jiast country women in most jiarts of 
the world have accepted the conditions of their lives and have had no power to alter 
them. They ivere not united in any organisation, and had no means of considering 
the quest ions which a^e«t them and of making their wishes known. Thirty years ago 
Canadian women foriiied the first women’s institute. Tlicir lead has been follow<‘d in 
this oomjfryy and the movement is spreading throughout tlie Dritish Empire. 8imuJ* 
taneously associations of country women have been growing in Europe and in the 
United States of America. I think it is very satisfactory to realise that now in most 
parts of the world groups of country women need no longer lead lives of utter Joiieli- 
iiess. They ean form an institute; they ean meet and make friends; they can eajoy 
acting, dancing, and singing; they can study the ]»ast and consider the* jirescnt 
questions of the day; they can take their share* in [.romoting tiu good of thvir 
countries and tin* jH'ace of the world.” 


FARM HOMES. 

MAKING THEM BEAUTIFUL. 

Beautiful home grounds are the first essential to a beautiful State. No matter 
how attractive the groun<l'} around public buildings, or how well cared for tiie borders 
of our highways, or how numerous and fine the natural beauties of the State*, if our 
home grounds are slovenly and nuattraetive, then we* cannot boast of a beautiful 
State. 

Our slogan should be, ”All home grounds, attractive home grounds.” Do I hear 
some one say, ^MmjioSKilile or inqiraelieal?” Not so! It is only impossible or 
impractical when there is no desire for attractive surrouiidiugs or lack of initiative 
or ingenuity in making them attractive. Too cxpeusi\i ! No, not necessarily, for a 
little labour and tin* seeds of a few annual flowers to be had for a few jience can 
often change a repulsive yard into a place which will attract attention and elicit 
favourable comment. Let us no longer look for lame excuses as a reason for not 
doing something which wo know needs doing and which richly rewards him \vhc> 
brings about the trausforination and gives pleasure to his neighbour and to the 
passers-by. 

Fencing and Planting. 

An attractive home ground must have the a}»pearance of being well cared for. 
Nothing detracts more from a jdace than to have the yar<l littered with objects 
which do not belong there. This ajiplies to the grounds in the r(*ar of the house as 
well as to those in front. If it becomes necessary to store machinery or carry on 
certain operations between the house and barn, divide tlie space into two distinct 
areas and by ])ropcr fencing and planting hide the features which would detract from 
the beauty "of home grounds. Twenty-five years ago one woulrl scarcely sec in a 
day’s travel a farm home ground which w’as mowed A\ith a huvn mow'er. But the 
farmer appreciates neat appi-arances as much as his city cousin, and as a result the 
lawn mower is rapidly becoming standard equipment on the farm. A hiiy field is 
attractive, but not when it surrounds the farm home. Mowing of the lawn is iieces- 
^ary, and tin* lawn mower is the best implement for that purpose. While other 
methods may be used for kee])ing the grass uinler co?itrol none of them produce as 
good a lawii or as satisfactory an atjpearance as the lawn mower. 

Part of the Picture. 

Make the. house appear as a part of the idcturo you are painting with grass, 
shrubs, flowers, and buildings. To do this you must give the house a setting: Trees 
are valuable for this purpose. Tall trees at the rear of the house ahd at the “sides 
at some little distance from the house are very desirable. They may not look like 
much soon after planting^ but in years to come they will form a background and 
frame for the house which will enhance its attractiveness manifold. Trees may 
also be used along the highway, and if the lawn is fairly large, as individual 
specimens on the lawn, or if very large, possibly in small clumps. Stick largely 
to the native trees, particularly the more }>ermanent kinds, and never plant them 
in rows except along the drive—J. J. Mooue, in ‘‘Hoard’s Dairyman.” 
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Orchard /^otes for October. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

October is frequently n dry month over the greater part of Queensland, 
consequently the advice that has been given in the notes for August and September 
regarding the necessity of thorough cultivation to retain moisture is again emphasis?d. 
I'liless there is an adequate supply of moisture in the soil to meet the trees’ 
requirements, the coming season’s crop will be jeopardised, as the young fruit will 
fail to set. 

Tliorough cultivation of all orchards, vineyards, and jdantations is therefore 
imperative if the weather is dry, as the soil must be kej)t in a state of perfect tilth, 
and no weeds of any kind must be allowed to grow, as they only net as pum])s 
to draw out the moisture from the soil that is required by the trees or fruit-yieldiiig 
]>lnuts. Hhould the trees show the slightest sign of the want of moisture, they should 
be given a thorough irrigation if there is any available means of doing so, as it is 
unwise to alloAV any fruit trees to suiter for want of water if there is a jiossibility 
ol’ their being supplied. Intermittent growth, rehulting from the tree or plant 
1 eing well supplied with moisture at one time and starved at another, results 
in serious damage, as the vitality is lessened and the tree or plant is not so well 
able to Avard olf disease. A strong, healthy, vigorous tree is frequently able to resist 
disease, whereas when it has become debilitated through iu*glect, lack of moisture 
or plant food, it becomes an easy ]»roy to many j>ests. If an irrigation is given, 
sec that it is a, good one and that the ground is soakefl; a mere surface Avatering 
is often more or less injurious, as it is a})t to encourage a false groAvth Avhich will 
not last, and also to bring the feeding roots to the surface, where they are not 
required, as they only <lie out with a dry spell and are in the way of eiiltivation. 
Irrigation should alAvays be followed by cultivation, so as prevmit surface 
evaj)oration and thus retain the moisture in the soil. 

All ncAvly planted trees should be carefully nttemh'd to, and if they show the 
slightest sign of scale insects or other j)est8 they should receive attention at once. 
All growth not necessary to form the future tree should be removed, such as any 
groAvths oil the main stem or main branches that are not reqiiirt*], as if this is 
done now it will now only save Avork later on, but will tend to throw the Avhole 
strength of the tree into the production of those limbs that will form the jicrmaneiit 
framework of the tree. In older trees all Avater sjirouts or other similar unnecessary 
growths should be renioved. 

Keep a good lookout for scales hatching out, and treat them before they have 
become firmly established and are coated with their protective covering, as they are 
very easily killed in their early stages, and consequently nAuch Aveakcr sprays can 
be used. The best remedies to use for young scales hatching out are 1ho.se that 
kill the insects by coming in contact Avith them, such as miscible oils, Avhich can be. 
ajqilied at a strength of 3 iiart of oil in 40 parts of spraying material and AAdll do 
more good than a winter spray of doable the strength. In the use of miscible oils 
or kerosene emulsion, always follow the directions given for the use of these spraying 
materials, and never api)ly them to cA'ergreen trees Avhen they are 8ho^ving signs of 
distress resulting from a lack of moisture in the soil, as they are then likely to 
injure the tree, AAhereas if the tree is in vigorous groAVth they will do no harm 
wdiatevor. 

All leaf-eating inset* ts should be kept in check by the use of an arsenate of lead 
spray, taking care to apply it as soon as the damage appears, and not to wait 
till the crop is ruined. Crops, such as all kinds of cucurbitious plants, tomatoes, and 
potatoes are often seriously injured by these inswts, and the loss occasioned thereby 
can be j)revented by spraying in time. Jn the case of tomatoes and potatoes, a 
combined spray of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture and arstmate of lead should be 
used, as it will serve the dual purpose of destroying leaf-eating insects and of 
protecting the plants from the attack of Irish Idight. 

Grape vines require careful attention, and, if not already sprayed with Bordeaux 
inixture, no time should be lost in applying this material, as the only reliable method 
of checking such disease as anthracnose or black spot and downy mildew is to 
protect the wood and foliage from the attack of these diseases by providing a spray 
pvering that will destroy any spores that inay come in contact with them, The 
planting pf bananas and pineapples can be continued during this month. Sec that 
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tlio land is proi)orly j)roi)ared and that good healthy suekers only are used. Keep 
the plantations well worked, and allow no weed growth. Kee]) a very eareful 
lookout for fruit Hies; destroy ( very mature insect you can, and gather and destroy 
<*very fallen fruit. If this is ^lone systematically by all growers early in the season 
the subsequent crop of flies will T)e very materially decreased. See that all fruit 
sent to market during the month is carefully handled, ])roperly graded, and well 
])acked—not topped, but that the sample right through the case or lot is the same 
ns that of the exposed surface. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Much of the matter contained under the heading of ‘^The (Joaslal Districts” 
ai)plie8 equally to these parts of the State, for on tin* spring treatment that the 
•orchard and viin\yard receives the succeeding croj* of fruit is very largely dependent. 
All orchards and vineyards must lx* kept in a state of jierfect" tilth, and no weed 
growth of any kind should l>e allowed. Tn the Western districts, irrigation should 
be given whenev(‘r necessary, but growers should not dejtend on irrigation alone, but 
should combine it with the thorough cultivation of the land so as to form and keep 
a flue soil mulch that will prevent surface evaporation. 

All newly plante<l trees should be carefully looked after and only ]>evmitted to 
grow the branches required to form the future tree. All otlu'rs should bt‘ removed 
as soon as they make their aijpearance. If there is any sign (»f woolly aphis, peach 
aphis, or scale insects, or of any fungus <liseases on the young trees, these diseases 
should be dealt with at onec* by the use of such remedies as black leaf forty, 
Bordeaux mixture, or a weak oil (uiuision. In older tre(‘s, similar pests should be 
systematically fought, as if kejd in check at the beginning of the season the cro]) 
of fruit will not sulTer to any appreciable extent. Where brown rot has l>een j>resent 
in jirevious years, two or more sprayings with liordeaux mixture can be tried, as 
they will tend to check other fungus growths, but at the same time the sodium or 
potassium sulphide sjways are more effectual for this particuhn* disease and should be 
used in preference when the fruit s nearly full grown. All pear, ajjple, and (juiiice 
trees should be s])rayed with arsenate of lead—first when the blt)SSom is falling, 
and at intervals of about three weeks. Spraying for codlin moth is compulsory in 
the fruit district of Stanthorpe, and wherever ]*omaceous fruit are grown it must 
be attended to if this insect is to be kept in check. 

In the warmer parts a careful check should be kejd for any appearance of the 
fruit fly, and, should it be found, every cdfort should be made to trap the mature 
insect and to gather and destroy any affected fruit. H this is done, there is a 
good chance of saving the earlier ripening summer fruits, if not the bulk of the 
<*rop. Tomato and jaitato crops will recpiire sjiraying with Bordeaux mixture, as 
also will grape vines. Keep a very strict watch on all grape vines, and, if they 
have not already been treated, don’t delay a day in spraying if any sign of an oil 
spot, the first indication of downy mildew’, ap))ears on the top surfac(‘ of the leaf. 
’Sj)raying with Bordeaux mixture at once, and following the first spraying up with 
subsequent sprayings, if necessary, will save the croj), but if this is not done and 
the season is favourable for the development of the particular fungus causing this 
disease, growers can rest assured that their grain* crop w’on't take long to harvest. 

Where new vineyards have been planted, spraying is also very necessary, as if 
this is not done the young leaves and grow th are apt to be so badly a fleeted that 
the jdant dies. 


yarn) /^otes for October. 

Field. —With the advent of warmer weather and the consequent increase in the 
soil temperature, weeds will make great headway if not checked; therefore our 
advice for last month holds good with even greater force for the coming mouth. 
Earth up any crops which may require it, and keep the soil loose among them. Sow 
maize, cowpeas, sorghums, millet, panicums, pumpkins, melons, cucumbers, marrows. 
Plant sweet potatoes, yams, peanuts, arrowroot, turmeric, chicory, and ginger. Coffee 
plants may be planted out. There are voluminous articles in previous journals 
giving full instructions how to manage coffee plants, from jireparing the ground to 
harvesting the crop, to which our readers are referred. 
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ASTRONOMIOAL DATA fDR QUEENSLAND. 

Times Computed bt D. EGLINTON, F.R.A.S., and A. C. F.GLINTON. 
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Phases of the Moon, Oocoltations, Ao. 


8 Sept. # New Moon 9 47 p.m. 

11 „ C First Quarfeer 8 47 a.ni. 

19 ,, O Full Moon 9 18 a.)n. 

26 j* Last Quarter 12 7 a.m. 

Apogee, 13th Sopt., at 5*18 a.m. 

Perigee. 28th Sept., at 10.42 a.in. 

The Moon will be pasming from west to east of 
.Tiipitor on the 26th, at 9 a.m. They will then be 
well above the wegU’^rn horizon, a good deal (22 
degrees) northward and It may he poRslble to detect 
Jupiter in the day time as its brightness has l>een in¬ 
creasing since March. A pair of binoeulars will easily 
bring .Tupiter Into view in spite of the bright sunlight 
in the eastern side of the sky. 

The apparent nearness of Venus and Neptune, 
especially on the 27th, will he less than the diamett^r 
of the Moon. The real distance l)etwecn them will, 
however, amount to about 2,800 millions of miles. 
For ordinary observers the occasion is not exactly 
favcjurable, the planets being ncAr the eastern hori¬ 
zon' a short time before sunrise. 

The Hontbern (’msg will be on its aide, like III on 
the clock-face about 8 j).m. on the 1st ami about 
6 p.in. on the 3()tb. It will be <iisapiM*aring a few 
degrees west of south about 11 T>.m. on the 1st and 
about 0 p.m. on the .30th. Aquarius will be rising at 
sunset on the Ist and Pisces on the 30th. The Great 
Square of Pegaaiis will be in the north-east at 8-30 
p.m. in the middle.of the month. The planets 
Venus and Jupltt^r whU'Ji were, apparently, so near 
to one another in July, w'lll be widely separated in 
September by a distance of over 100 degrees. 


3 Oct. 0 New Moon 8 19 a.m. 

11 „ ( First Quarter 4 5 a m. 

18 „ ri Full Moon 10 5 p.m. 

25 „ }) Last Quarter 6 21 p.m. 

Apogee, 11th October, at 12.42 a.m. 

Perigee, 23rd October, at 8.0 a.m. 

On the .^th Jupiter will appear to have reached its 
farthest eastern position in Taunis, about 74 degrees 
beyond Aldebaran. It will then, apparently, be 
retracing its path westwards towards Aldebaran, 
which it will pass about 44 degrees to the north¬ 
ward on 17th October. 

Mercury will he passing from tlie east to the west 
side of the Sun on the 8th. On this occasion it will 
avoid a Irausit across the Sun’s face by passing on 
the south side cf the Sun, about three times the 
diameter of the Moon from It. Mercury will, there¬ 
fore, be Invisible until after tlie 16th, as it will 
rise an hour before ^the Sun only near the end of tlie 
month. 

The proximity of Saturn to tl»e Moon, as they 
rise together on the 9th, about half-past 9 in the 
morning, will be observable only with telescope or 
binoculars. 

When the liloon rises, alxiut 10 p.m. on the 22nd, 
Jupiter will be seen to be 4 degrees to the south¬ 
west of its darker edge. 

On the 23rd, Mercury will reach Its. greatest 
distance,: 18 degrees on the west “side of the Sun, and 
will rise about one hour before the latter. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly in the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degree of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
tlme^ given aboye for Warwick; at Qoondiwtndi. add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cuunamuila, 25 m^i^es; at Tbargomindah, 33 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

tlie mo 0 nll|^t &)ws for each month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the, iuoon will be lu w first uuarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat abmit the time the sun sets, and the moonlight* then extends all through the nl^ht; 
when at the dm ttuarter the moon , rises somewhat about six hours. hefo«a.^.the sun sets, And 
ft As^onUfihfjhuiy ail about midnight. After full moon. It will be liter evening before 
“ i last AwnHw It wtU not mteuh lty rise till after Midnight. 

-^^fthtbared that the times referred to are only roughly approxunate, as the 
f ;the hun and moon vary considerably. 

jsttfars on this paM were computed for this Journal, and dmuld net bt 
; achuowledgment.3 , 
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0^ent and Comment. 

The Utilisation of Sugar By-Products. 

O NE of the most useful debates in the current Parliamentary session was the 
recent discussion on the profitable utilisation of all the products of sugar¬ 
cane, initiated by Mr. Swayne, the member for Mirani. Good service was 
done for our main agricultural industry by stimulating public interest in its 
economic possibilities other than the manufacture of sugar. At the Plane Creek 
Mill may be seen samples of building board made out of megass, and 
other commercial commodities, and its management is very keen on' exploring the 
further possibilities of the industry and has collected a fund of information on tlie 
subject. As a.base for stock food in which molasses and maize are prime ingredients 
the utility of dessicated megass has long been known, and it is claimed that a 
nutritious concentrated ration can be marketed at quite a reasonable price. Mr. 
Snowden ^s recent announcement in the House* of (’ommons influenced Mr. Swayne 
in bringing the matter forward and his utterance was a timely one, for the British 
Chancellor in making clear his intention of removing all food duties mentioned 
sugar specifically, and with the removal of those duties all preferences must naturally 
go with them. As everybody already knows, if that intention is carried out it will 
affect very seriously all Dominion-grown sugar. Anticipating the situation likely 
to arise as a consequence, Parliament was asked to consider other ways in which 
the sugar uidustry may be safeguarded, and commercial utilisation of its other 
products offers some solution of the serious difficulty with which it may bo faced. 
We have exported, since 1924, sugar to the value of £9,700,000, so it can be realised 
what the Ipss of that amount, or perhaps more,* in the next five years would mean 
to the industry la this State and which even now is not as prosperous as many 
people seem to think. That nine or ten millions sterling as a factor in our trade 
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balance cannot be ignored either. Taking the long view we must consider every 
possible means of, if not improving, at least preserving the present conditions in 
the industry. Industrial alcohol, building board, and stock food—each of which 
has already been demonstrated commercially—provide at least three commodities 
on which attention might be concentrated to a much greater degree. The commercial 
possibilities of each are patent, and it is due to our own spirit of enterprise to 
explore those possibilities to the limit. Take motor spirit—Australia requires some¬ 
thing like 200,000,000 gallons every year, and, if locally produced power alcohol 
can be diluted with it to the extent of 15 per cent., which is said to be the 
practicable limit, that would bring large quantities of molasses into industrial use. 
To convert it into power alcohol we would need at least thirty distilleries of the 
capacity of the present plant at Sarina. Our j)resent output of molasses is, however, 
17,000,000 gallons, of which nearly half is already required by distillers or for 
stock food. The rest, with the exception of about 3,000,000 gallons which is allowed 
to run to waste, is put to other more or less economic uses, such as for fuel and 
fertiliser. The questions raised by Mr. Swayne are: Can we utilise profitably more 
cane products for the production of motor spirit? Is it possible to profitably treat 
for the same purpose the sugar which we now export? It is all a matter of the 
same old thing, the cost of production, and that is obviously a subject for chemical and 
economical inquiry. The outstanding present facts are that from sugar products 
we can make commercially power alcohol, building board, and nutritious stock foods, 
and they at least constitute a basis for further research and possibly more profitable 
exploitation. 

Field EflOiolenoy In Qiieensland. 

A mong recent visitors to Queensland was Mr. L. D. Larsen, of Kilencua Sugar 
Plantation, Hawaii. He has been making a general survey of the industry in the 
course of a four months’ tour which took in Formosa, the Philippines and Java, 
and Queensland. His visit to Queensland he declared to be the most profitable, 
particularly on the economic side. Here the cost of production had made it necessary 
to use modern machinery and all sorts'of labour-saving devices. The points in labour 
economy that impressed him most were the general practice of machine planting; 
the development of new and original cultivation; the use of machines for applying 
fertilisers; the development of machines for weeding in the cane row; and harvesting 
machines. He complimented Queensland canegrowers on their progressiveness and 
originality along those lines. Two of the implements he saw—the roto-cultivator 
and spinwheel-weeder—he regarded as distinctly original types. The cane-planter, a 
Queensland product, he said was decidedly simpler and more eflRcient than the machine 
occasionally used in Hawaii. Mr. Larsen also paid a high compliment to the 
Queensland canecutter and other field hands, who impressed him strongly as possess* 
ing a high degree of intelligence and interest in their job and the sugar industry as 
a whole. 

He added—Conditions in Queensland are imique in the sugar world on account 
of the high wages paid for field labour, and the use of white labour. However, I 
believe the situation is being met intelligently by employers as well as employees. 
I did .not findl the tendency on the part of labour to shirk and hold back the 
job that is evidenced in some other highly-organised labour communities. I studied 
men employed at task labour and at day labour, and believe their application and 
efficiency is decidedly superior to that of our labour in Hawaii or the other sugar 
countries visited. The relations between the plantation manager and his employees 
seemed decidedly pleasant in the cases I had opportunily to notice, and 1 believe 
planfa^on manfig^rs are to be commended for the way they have met and 
adapted themselves to conditions of labour and to Government regulations that at 
.best must be arduous and irritating. Impossible as these conditions seem to one 
accustomod to the of coloured ’ labour, they are taken in (^eensland as part 
of ^the bi^|>ts» mpeh as we in other countries look upon taxes' and unfavourable 
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E very year there is a steady increase in the number of Southern visitors 
who follow tlie sun to the North and enjoy the geniality of' Queensland 
wonderful winter. One direct advantage to the sugar industry of their coming 
is that they are able to get personal impressions of its economic and social value 
to the Commonwealth. This winter many more distinguished people than usual 
joined in the annual migration, and it so happened that their advent synchronised 
with one of the periodical revivals of the Bouthern agitation against the sugar 
embargo. Tt is all to the good that they shall on their return—and there is 
already evidence that they will not remain silent on the subject—^help to remove 
many of the misconceptions of the industry that cloud the minds of members of the 
Victorian Housewives^ Association and other busy people below the Border and 
beyond the Murray. There is some truth in the suggestion of one visiting Federal 
ParliamentJirian that moro propaganda is necessary, esi)ecially among the consumers 
on the basic wage who are naturally suscejdible to the jmblicity of opposing 
interests, and to whom the facts of the industry are not always adequately presented, 
if at all. The Town and Country Union of Victoria, which is apparently an 
association of uncompromising fiscal *‘wee-frees,^ ^ is the latest body to enter 
the lists in the appeal to Southern prejudice, and though their efforts towards the 
removal of the embargo have been countered by tlie prompt answer of the Premier, 
Mr. Moore, their activities show the necessity of continual said ever-increasing 
vigilance on the part of cane-growing organisations and others concerned, and of 
constant and appropriate propaganda. Fortunately, the tourist attractions of North 
Queensland are bringing every year more (leoplc who count in legislative and 
commercial circles in the South, and their knowledge of the industry gained on the 
spot will add to their favourable influence in places where it is most needed. 

Empire Sugar. 

P REFACING a recent report on the sugar position, the Chairman of the Empire 
Sugar Federation, Sir Benjamin Morgan, made a strong appeal for more 
consideration of the production of the Dominions and Colonies, which used principally 
British machinery and supplies of every description. The report shows that in 
1928 Great Britain imported 215,323 tons of refined sugar from foreign countries 
and only 6,424 tons from Empire sources. The imports of unrefined sugar from 
foreign sources in that year amounted to 1,153,861 tons, as compared with 556,313 
tons from British countries. Australia is already the largest producing unit in 
the British Empire with the exception of India, which is out of the reckoning as a 
supplier of the British market The report states that Britain’s position as a 
large buyer of sugar, and her almost solitary tendency to bow down to the 
doctrines of free import, has made her at once the object of hope to heavily^ 
protected foreign countries, and of anxiety to her own natural suppliers. Borne 
realisation of the need to ensure an Empire supply of sugar, and thus to escape 
the very imminent danger of permanent high prices which foreign domination of 
the market would make inevitable, impelled the tentative preferences in the Budget 
of 1920, which have since been stabilised at a money value. It is now of the highest 
importance for the guaranteeing of supplies that the preference should be extended 
on a more ample scale. The Empire countries producing sugar may roughly be 
divided into three: the Dominions (Australia and South Africa), where the protected 
home market is satisfied before export; the dependent Colonies, where the whole of 
the production is exported; and India, the inadequate producer of less than 3,000,000 
tons of inferior sugar and still an importer of the product of a plant indigenous 
within her borders. Leaving India necessarily aside, Britain must depend for her 
supplies on the Dominion and Colonial groups, and it is essential that there should 
be, between these three, entire agreement as to the policy which can best promote 
and increase production for the needs of this market. 
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Biureau of 5^9^^ 0xpeHfT)ent §(aHons. 

CANE PE8T COMBAT AND CONTROL. 

The Director of the Bwrea/w of Sugar Experiment Stations has received from Mr^ 
Edmund Jarvis, Entomologist, at Meringa, near Cairns, the following report for the" 
period of August to Septemher, 1929:— 

Effect of Low Temperatlires on Parasitic Insects. 

Certain insects are able to resist excessive cold or heat bettor than others,, 
although many species arc killed when the thermometer registers several degrees 
below freezing point. The activities, for instance, of some species of locusts (grass* 
hoppers) are greatly influenced by changes of temperature, such insects becoming 
practically dormant under conditions varying from 25 to 40 deg. Fahr., and succumb¬ 
ing to an exposure lasting about twelve hours to 17 deg. Fahr. 

An exposure of only about ten minutes to a temperature of 130 deg. Fahr. has 
been proved to be equally fatal to grasshoppers, while, on the other hand, the greatest 
degree of activity in such orthopterous insects occurs between temperatures of 70 deg. 
and 100 deg. Fahr. 

High Temperatures Prove Fatal to Cane Beetles. 

Our greyback cockchafer (Lepidoderma alhohirtum Waterh.) is unable to survive 
maximum shade temperatures of 95 to 98 deg. Fahr., when such conditions chance to- 
last for about thirty-six hours and are accompanied by a warm land breeze. Although 
resting by day in their feeding trees in a more or less shaded situation, these beetles, 
after enduring siich heat for a few hours, become strangely agitated, and after vain 
endeavours to obtain cooler situations by congregating on the shady side of large 
tree trunks soon release their hold of the bark and tumble helplessly to the ground 
before expiring. 

Reverting again to the effect of cold on species of the class Insecta, an interest¬ 
ing instanc .0 of this occurred at our Experiment Station at Meringa on 12th September 
in connection with the breeding of Tachinid flies, when the temperature registered by 
our outside minimum thermometer was found to be 38 deg. Fahr. It so happened 
that a consignment of these parasites was wanted that morning for an Innisfail 
grower, but at 7.30 a.m., when they should have been collected for transmission on 
the early train, nearly all of the specimens ivere seen lying motionless on the floor¬ 
boards of the breeding cage. Most of the flies were on their backs, and although 
some were just able to feebly move a leg or two, others appeared upon first inspection 
to be dead. Such, however, was not the case, as when some of these latter were 
transferred to a warm place they soon made a complete recovery and became strong 
enough to take to wing as usual. By 10.30 a^m. (three hours later), after the sun* 
had warn^ed the air somewhat, the majority of specimens were resting on the sides 
of the cage or on cane sticks. At 3 p.m. of the same day only four of these parasites 
could be found on the floor, two of them (males) being dead, while the other two 
appeared to be dying. 

Judging by past weather records, the occurrence of 38 deg. Fahr. at about the 
middle of September is very unusual. 

In 1923 and 1925, however, the lowest shade minimum temperature for that 
month was 37 deg. Fahr., while during 3925 the lowest shade minimum temperature 
for the four months (Ist June to 30th September) was only 41.75 deg. Fahr., and 
the mean shade minimum 50 deg. Fahr. 

In this connection it will be of interest to briefly consider the effect likely to be 
produced upon the economy of the Tachinid Ceromasia sphenophori, which at present, 
is breeding in our canefields, this being a point that has not, so- far as I am aware, 
been rais^ before. Under caged conditions such dipterous parasites were benumbed 
in the manner described above have only themselves to look to, but in the event of 
their being rendered helpless in this way and obliged to lie fully exposed upon the 
surface soil between cane rows they would certainly run a great risk of falling an 
easy prey to ants and other predaceous enemies. 

In all probability, however, these parasitic flies ,when living under natural field 
conditions, might be able instinctively to sense the approach of exceptionally cold 
nights and accordingly seek to take advantage of well-sheltered places behind dry 
leaf-sheaths situated near the basal portions of cane sticks, where they would not 
have to face a chilling wind and would be afforded a chance of keeping away from 
the bare ground or exposed situations. 
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Outbreak of <<Army Worm*’ Caterpillars. 

Early this month (September) an urgent 'phone message was received from 
the TuDy district calling attention to an outbreak of CirpHs umpuncta Haw. on a 
plantation situated about two miles north of the mill. Prompt attention was accord¬ 
ingly taken to combat the ravages of this pest, and Mr. W. A. McDougall, who was 
sent to carry out this work, reported brieny as follows:—‘^The cane damaged is a 
mixture of first and second ratoon Badila. The caterpillars commenced operations 
near the scrub side of the farm, on the land, and advanced towards the higher land 
near the road. On Monday— i.e., after a fortnight's feeding—the midribs only of 
about two and a-^half acres of second ratoon were left. A band (just in front of 
attack) 5 to 8 yards wide across 200 to 250 yards was sprayed with lead arsenate." 

During the five evenings preceding the day on which this spraying was done the 
owner had collected about half a kerosene tin full of caterpillars. 

The strength of sprays used against various leaf-eating caterpillars and beetles 
is generally about 2 lb. in 50 gallons of water; but when considered necessary as 
much as 3 lb. of the arsenate can be safely employed to the 50 gallons without risk 
of injuring the leaves. 

In the present instance ^ lb. lead arsenate in 9 gallons of water was found 
sufficient to do the work required. 

The spray pump used was a Knapsack Auto Spray No. 1, of 3 gallons capacity, 
32 feet high by 7 inches diameter, weighing about 7 lb., and costing approximately 
£3 15s. 

This pump is constructed of brass, which will not corrode with strong solutions, 
and will last indefinitely, and is designed to discharge the spraying material under 
high compression. Particulars as to where these spray pumps can be obtained will 
be furnished on application to the Meringa Station or the Bureau of Sugar Experi¬ 
ment Stations, Brisbane. 


The folloumg extracts have been taken from a report September, 1929) 
to the Director of Sugar Experiment Stations (Mr, H. T. Eagterby) by Mr, Edmund 
JarviSf Entomologist at Merirnga, for the period July to August, 

The Grub Problem. 

By the beginning of August portions of the cane areas in the Mulgrave and 
Highleigh districts, which were believed to have escaped grub injury, had suddenly 
shown unmistakable evidence of attack. Several such cases were noticed by the 
Mulgrave Cane Inspector, Mr. M. J. Hoare, who attributes these belated signs of^ 
infestation to the occurrence of unusually favourable weather during June and 
July, which, he thinks, has enabled grub-affected stools to make enough additional 
root growth to keep the leaves from yellowing. 

Outlook for Next Season. 

Without wishing to be unduly optimistic, it may be of interest to state that 
conditions up to the present point to a possibility of our grub pest receiving a 
climatological check next season. Such good fortune would certainly be very 
welcome in view of the chances that in the event of August to October proving 
favourable to the pupal suid early beetle conditions in the soil, we may expect a 
more general and serious outbreak of this cane pest than that experienced last 
season (1928-29). 

The Present Position. 

During the past few years I have not seen any reason to alter the opinion 
given in my annual report for 1924-25, regarding the most effective means of 
controlling the grubs of our "greyback" cockchafer CLepidoderim albohirtum 
Waterh.). 

After fifteen years of experience and considerable experimentation against the 
various lifecycle stages of this beetle, it appears that funiigation of grub-infested 
soil' offOts the best chance bf ultimate control. At the same time we should not 
forget that the winged or beetle condition presents important possibilities in this 
diroeUon; since, by collecting, trapping, or otherwise destroying these eoekriiafers 
^r/dtigh.;the fortnight preceding oviposition, it is possible tb prevent deposition of 
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The most promising of such nmiedial methods is probably that of luring great 
quantities of the beetles into suitable traps by the use of attractive aromas (see 
Bulletins Nos. 17, 18, 19, Division of Entomology). In future years, when the 
relation of bio-chemistry to the chemotropic re^tion of insects * has been more 
deeply studied, this fascinating phase of beetle control should prove an all powerful 
weapon in the hands of economic entomologists. 

Notes on Fumigation. 

Just now, when there is much discussion as to the respective merits of para- 
dichlorobenzene and carbon bisulphide as soil fumigants, it seems to me advisable 
to make it clear to our growers that the success obtained in otlicr countries with 
the former chemical (paradichlor) against grubs of cockchafer beetles similar to 
our own greyback in habits, appearance, and general econoniy, must not—as some 
would have ns believe—be attributed to the fact that it was obtained in some 
country other than Australia, and that this being so, such success could not be 
duplicated under the climatic conditions obtaining in Queensland. 

Now, the efficiency of paradichlor. does not depend materially upon the nature 
of the soil, the flora, or the topography of any particular State or Kingdom in which 
it may happen to be used, but is influenced by temperature, moisture, and other 
factors. Similar conditions of temperature occur, of course, during some part of the 
year over areas of land situated in both the tropical and temperate zones; a fact 
which has made it possible, to use this chemical successfully against subterranean 
grubs and insects in such widely separated countries as France, America, Queensland, 
and other intermediate lands. It should be needless to state that its toxic properties 
remain the same in any part of the world, despite erroneous impressions to the 
contrary apparently entertained by some cane farmers. 

The fumes of paradichlor. are volatilised under temperatures of from 55 to 85 
deg. Fahr.; the value and range of this fumigant being largely due and much 
enhanced by the possession of such wide and convenient latitude of volatility. We 
find, therefore, that satisfactory results can be secured with small doses (i to i oz.) 
of the crystalline nodules of this chemical over practically any terrestrial portion of 
the earth’s surface, lying within an immense area embracing about 120 deg. north 
and 20 deg. south of the equator. 

Regarding the use of tliis fumigant in temperate climates, it is usually during 
the warm months that injurious insects prove most troublesome, viz., at a time wdien 
the temperature of the ground becomes warm enough to ensure ctfective vapourisation 
of the crystals. 

Control Work against the Weevil Borer. 

Early in the month (August) seventy specimens of the Tachiuid fly were 
liberated by Mr. W. A. McDougall oii borer-infested areas in the South .lolinstone 
district, where a brief insiiectioii was also made with a view to the discovery of any 
other insect pest's of cane. 

It is interesting to record that abundant evidence was found of the establish¬ 
ment of this useful fly parasite amongst eane at the South .Johnstone Sugar Experi¬ 
ment’ Station. Mr. McDougall also noticed that on the various farms visited the 
poor or unhealthy canes seemed to be the ones most damaged by weevil-borers, and 
that sticks with spindle top were all heavily infested by this insect. 

Growers troubled with ‘‘Army Worms’^ should use an arsenate of lead spray, 
and are advised to consult the Monthly TIint's published in the Se])tember numbers of 
the **Queensland Agricultural Journal’^ and the Australian Sugar Journal.” 


ENTOMOLOGIST’S ADVICE TO CANEGROWERS. 

By EDMUND JARVIS. 

Glossy Scrub-Chafer*’ Emerging. 

The dark-purplish or brownish-red beetle, which during normal seasons usually 
appears on the wing in Septembtu- and October, is noticeably larger than French's 
eane-beetle, which is lighter in colour, more slender, and does not fly until a month 
or two later. The former cockchafer, as its common name implies, occurs ehiefly in 
eanefields ituated close to, or in the immediate vicinity of, scrub lands, being 
plentiful at times near Babinda and on farms lying -near the foot of the Bellenden- 
Ker ranges and other mountainous land supporting a dense scrub vegetation. 
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The grubs of this chafer beetle (Lepidu>ta o<mdata) are often responsible for 
damage, to cane roots believed farmers to have been caused by grubs of the 
commoner **greyback^^ beetle. Such a mistake is not to be wondered at, seeing 
^at the larvm of both these species resemble each other very closely in sice and 
general appearance. As a rule, the glossy scrub-chafer’^ does not cause serious- 
&jury to cane. 

««Forewarned Is Forearmed.” 

Growers are again reminded that now is the time to prepare for fighting suck 
insect pests as may chance to make their appearance later on in the warm weather. 
The purchase of a good spray-pump would never be regretted, and no up-to-date 
cane farm should bo without so useful an appliance, since for an initial outlay of 
less than £5 a grower can obtain, ready to hand for immediate use if required, the 
means of saving his young cane from being destroyed or seriously checked in growth 
by such insects as army worms, grass caterpillars, plant-eating beetles, locusts, or 
aphides, &c., all of which occasionally devour or damage leaves of sugar-cane. The 
Auto Spray Pump No, 3A is well adapted for use on most cane farms. This pump 
has an 8-gallon brass tank, and is equipped with a powerful agitator, 8 feet of 
high-pressure hose, 8 feet of iron extensions, and a Vermorel nozzle. It is moved 
about in the field by means of a broad-tyred wheel, and is fitted with iron handles,, 
while the stray is delivered under high pressure. 

The agents for these Auto Spray Pumps arc Bnzacutt and Company, Limited, of 
Adelaide street, Brisbane. 

Do not forget to have a few pounds of lead arsenate paste always on hand. This 
can be procured from Taylor and Elliott Limited, of Charlotte street, Brisbane, in 
stoneware jars holding 1 lb., costing about 2s. It is a good })laii to cover the top of 
the cork of such jars with a layer of sealing wax, as then the paste will remain moist 
for years. A pound or two of Paris green should also be purchased as a stand-by, 
in case it should become necessary at any time to lay down poison bait for cutworms 
or other caterpillar pests. 

Supplies of paradichlorobenzene or carbon bisulphide for fumigating grub- 
infested soil should be ordered without further delav by communicating with the 
various secretaries of pest destruction funds, from whom all information regarding 
such soil fumigants can be obtained at any time. 


BULLETIN NO. 2. 


A KEY FOR THE FIELD IDENTIFICATION OF SUGAR-CANE DISEASES. 


This Bulletin, by Mr. Arthur F. Bell, the Pathologist to the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations, Department of Agriculture and. Stock, has been the subject of 
favourable comment from sugar-cane countries in all parts of the world. Amongst 
many letters received by the Bureaii the following may be quoted:— 

Dr. Lyon, Consulting Pathologist, Experiment Station, Hawaii, says— 

wish to thank you most sincerely for copy of Bulletin. It is well 
arranged, very concise and accurate, and certainly constitutes the best manual 
of the diseases of sugar-cane now in existence. ’ ’ 


Dr. H, V. Koningsberger, Director, Department of Agriculture, Sugar Experi¬ 
ment Station, Java, says— 


*^I have been very much impressed by reading the recent Bulletin by 
Mr. Bell, and I want to congratulate yon on ike important papers published 
by your Bureau. Mr. Bell especially deserves the gratitude of all canegrowing 
countries for this valuable ^key.’ 


Dr. E. W. Brandes, Principal Pathologist in Charge, Sugar-cane Plants, United 
Btates Department of Agriculture, says— 


Without any question this Is the most up-to-date and valuable summary 
bl eane diseases that hai^ yet appeared, and will be of service to the sugar- 
industry everywhere. ” 
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HINTS TO SOUTHERN CANEGROWER8. 

The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations has received the 
following Hints to Canegrowers {Southern Districts) from the Assistant Entomologist 
Bundaberg Sugar Experiment Statimi, Mr, li. W. Mu7igomery ;— 

Clean Up when Ratooning. 

In most cases it is customary for growers, after having cut their cane green, to 
leave the trash for a week or Jiiore to dry thoroughly and then to fire it. In this way 
thousands of eggs of leaf hoppers and moths, &c., are destroyed, which if left would 
have been potential sources of trouble to the young ratoons, and the field is loft in a 
thoroughly clean condition as far as surface pests are concerned. By the term 
surface pests this is meant to embrace all those pests that attack the cane plant above 
the surface of the ground. 


Do not leave Trash on Ratoons. 

Instead of burning, some growers follow the practice of leaving the trash to rot 
on the surface of the ground, and allow the cane to volunteer through. From the 
viewpoint of pests, this is often a harbour and encouragement for them, since certain 
moths show a decided preference for laying their eggs in such situations, with the 
result that when the caterpillars hatch from these eggs they straightway commence to 
feed on the young cane. 

The futility of such a j)ractice has often been seen, but especially was this 
noticeable on a farm that was under observation last year. Part of the trash on a 
harvested held was burnt, whilst another portion of the same field was left with the 
trash saved, and it was rather remarkable that the cane in the burnt portion was 
undamaged at the same time when the volunteer ratoons were almost stripped of 
leaves by army worms. Buch cro}>8 affectcil by army worms usually recover, but it is 
absolutely unnecessary to subject them to these severe checks when weather conditions 
in the spring are often so unfavourable for vigorous growth. 

Where Caterpillars Develop. 

As stated above, certain moths instinctively lay their eggs in places where the 
resulting caterpillars find excellent conditions for their development, and in this 
respect trash left on young ratoons provides them with conditions almost approaching 
ideal. Briefly the habits of these insects are as follows:—The young caterpillars on 
hatching from the eggs commence to feed on the young green cane leaves. This 
feeding is more general during the night time, and when daylight aj)pears they retire 
under the trash and other debris or, as frequently happens, they crawl between the 
curled leaves of the central spindle. In this w’ay they effectively conceal themselves, 
only the jagged edges of the leaves and a few pellets of grass betraying their 
presence, and they remain out of sight from insectivorous birds which would otherwise 
make a meal of them and help to keep them in check.. However, they go on feeding 
in this manner, and when they are a little more than half-grown their food require¬ 
ments increase enormously. If they are in large numbers they cause great damage to 
the young cane, often stripping the shoots quite bare, and when their food-plants 
become scarce they often migrate in search of more, and this habit of travelling en 
masse has earned for them the name of army worms. 

During this season, when much cane has l)eeu burnt on account of the damage 
by frost, the amount of trash remaining on the ground will probably be not so 
great as in former years, but, at the same time, growers will be well advised to rake 
up and burn all waste material such as partly-burnt cane tops i!\hich lie scattered 
about the fields, for, as previously pointed out, pests seek shelter under this debris. 


Wiien to Conserve Trash. 

The above warnings concerning the danger of volunteer ratoons is not meant 
to discourage the practice of trash conservation, which practice in some of our 
drier areas has much to commend it’. Trash conservation, however, is usually done 
in connection with the last crop of cane harvested, and the cane is cut green, the 
cane later ploughed out, and the trash ploughed under. In general, as far as surface 
insects affecting cane are concerned, this practice has in many cases the same 
ultimate effect as the system of burning. By turning the trash under, many eggs 
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are buried, and if the young larv® succeed in hatching out, they are unable to 
penetrate through the thick covering of soil and they soon die. If the few that 
are not completely covered with ‘soil succeed in hatching out, they find that there 
is none of their food-plant growing near at hand, and since these tiny caterpillars 
cannot migrate without food to any great distances they likewise perish unless they 
happen to find an isolated green shoot. In any case, the number that would actually 
survive under such conditions represents a very small proportion of the total number 
of eggs deposited, and therefore the system is quite sound in so far as the destruction 
of army worms and similar pests is concerned. 


CANE PE8T8 AND DI8EA8E8. 

The Assistmt EntomologiHi at the Maokay Sugar Experiment Station has 
submitted to the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations the following 
report for the month ended ‘[2th September, 1929:— 

Pupae of Greybaok Bootle (Lmpidod^rma alhohirtum Waterh.^ and other Small 
Scarabaeld Grubs. 

Following a request made by a grower at Sarina, who was preparing ground for 
planting, an inspection was carried out on his farm, and it was found that numbers of 
pupae of the greyback beetle and a great many small scarabaeid grubs were being 
ploughed up. 

The chief object was to determine the identity of the latter, as the grower 
intended planting cane in the block that he was ploughing, and the presence of large 
numbers of small grubs naturally caused him anxiety as to whether it would be wise 
to plant there or not. These small grubs, which were less than i inch in length in the 
curved position, were very numerous amongst the roots of old stools, but they had 
apparently not caused any injury to the roots. They were in the third stage, so would 
very possibly pupate either this mouth or next, therefore planting would be quite safe 
in any case. 

They were identified as belonging to either the genus Heteronyx or Haplonycha; 
the grubs of beetles belonging to these genera are grass root or humus feeders, and 
have so far not been recorded from sugar-cane roots. Grubs of these genera are 
frequently very plentiful in grass paddocks, where they subsist on very fine grass roots 
and soil. They usually feed only a couple of inches below the surface. 

The greyback pupae that were ploughed uj> were all situated at depths varying 
from about 6 inches to 1 foot or more; the ground was loose and fairly moist, and the 
ploughing was very deep. All the pupae examined were well advanced, and from 
appearances the beetles would be fully developed before the end of this month. That 
does not necessarily mean that they will emerge from the ground immediately after 
emergence from the pupal shells; they will remain in their old pupal cells for several 
weeks for their bodies to harden,' also for the advent of warmer weather combined 
with good soaking rains. 

If the first good rains of early summer should fall at the latter part of October 
or early in November, in all probability the beetle flight will be early this summer— 
that is, judging by the advanced state of the pupae at t3ie present time. On the other 
hand, if the dry weatlier should continue for a further two months or more, the ground 
may become so hard and consolidated that many of these beetles may be unable to 
leave their cells and therefore perish in them. 

Growers who were troubled with ^ubs during the past season will be well advised 
to clear away from the immediate vicinities of their canelands all feeding trees of 
the beetles, more particularly those growing on the windward side of the cane. Many 
farmers desire to leave a few of these trees from which to collect the beetles; if any 
are left for this p»urpose, they should be small trees which are easily shaken, and even 
then it is not advisable to leave any that are close to cane. Much tall grass growing 
near cane at the flighting time*of the beetles is also bad, as it serves to attract them 
to that particular area. They appear to be invariably attracted to the highest cane or 
grass, and even though *the grass may be taller than the young cane and be the 
source of attraetiom yet the grass itself may not be subsequently attacked by grubs 
whilst the cane suffers. This is due to the fact that grassy headlands are usually 
uncultivated and the ground is hard and consolidated, which deters the beetles from 
ent^ng to lay their eggs, consequently they may enter the cultivated ground where 
#e &ne Is gffwing, and thus grubs will latef attack the cane. 
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Occurrence of Unknown Beetle Larvae amongst Cane Roots (Lampyridae sp.;. 

Following on inquiry made by a farmer at Pinnacle, who had ploughed up great 
numbers of small active yellowiah grubs whilst ratooning, a visit was subsequently 
paid to the farm in question to ascertain whether the grubs under notice were causing 
injury to the cane roots or not. 

Inspection revealed the presence of these grubs in almost countless numbers, each 
one being enclosed within a small oval cell. This would appear to indicate that they 
had ceased feeding and were preparing to pupate. Several stools were dug up and 
the earth removed from amongst the roots, but there were no signs whatever 
indicating that the roots had been damaged. 

A similar occurrence of small beetle larvae (and very probably the same species 
as this will prove to be) occurring very plentifully amongst cane stools was brought 
under notice by Mr. G. Bates (Assistant Entomologist) several years ago from a farm 
in the Proserpine district. They were identified when bred through to the beetle stage 
as Tehphorus sp., one of the ‘SSoldier Beetles.'^ 

The beetles belonging to this family are all more or less elongate insects which 
fly freely during the daytime, usually amongst timbered country. They have a rather 
soft integument, not hard and chitinous as in cane beetles, and they are usually some 
ahade of black, dark olive, an<l brown. In many species of the family the antennae 
or feelers are long and pectinate or semi-pectinate (feathery). 

The usual food of their grubs is recorded as being variable, but many forms are 
carnivorous or predatory, with a tendency towards cannibalism. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that cane roots are quite immune from their attacks. 

Should any other growers note the occurrence of such like larxai amongst their 
»c.anc during ratooning or ploughing oj)erations, it may be well to give a brief 
descri})tion of these larvae in order to avoid undue concern. 

The colour, including the head, is creamy yellow; body soft and tapering towards 
both extremities; segments very clearly defined; length, including head, 19-20 milli¬ 
metres (about 8/lOths inch). The whole body and even the head is slightly flattened. 
On each-of the first, second, and third segments veiitralJy is a pair of rather large 
legs, which are the same colour as the body. These grubs are able to move fairly 
rapidly when dug or ploughed up, but if touched will curl themselves up and remain 
motionless until the danger is passed. 

The disturbing of the ground during cultural oxierations would tend to be 
responsible for the destruction of many of these larvae, because on the farm inspected 
many were being attacked and eaten by two different si)ecies of ants—namely, the 
common Green llcad^^ {Cluxlcoponcra matallica ^n\.) and the introduced small brown 
ant (Pheidole mcgacepfuila). The latter .ipecics has major and minor forms of the 
worker, the first form have enormous heads which are quite out of all jiroportion to 
the sizes of their bodies; these are particularly destructive to other insects. 

IVallabies and Cane. 

During recent insxjections made in the Ilabaiia district indientions of damage to 
<eane by wallabies were noted in .-►everal blocks of plant cane; in one instance the 
damage was fairly severe. This j»articular patch of cane was bordered on tw^o sides 
by open forest land, the fences on those sides being a considerable distancKJ from the 
cane. 

Damage by these animals may occur to either young or mature cane; in the lattei 
■case it may be fairly readily distinguished from rat injury, which it resembles by the 
gnawings into the sticks being uniformly higher from the ground, whereas rat injury 
is usually more irregular. Sometimes in canefields the “playgrounds’^ of these 
animals may be seen, quite a cleared space with the ground almost bare, in amongst 
the cane. 

Wallabies appear to attack cane more readily during dry weather than at other 
times of the year, no doubt owing to the scarcity of native grasses, &c., during the dry 
.season. 


TBE JOVUNAL APPMECIATED, 

A Cerheen farmer mites (Srd September, 1929):—“ ,,, We much 
appreciate pour good efforts for the betterment of the ma/a iyn the land 
through the * Queensland Agricultural Journal.* ** 
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QUEENSLAND 8UQAR-CANE SOILS. 

Beport on Queem'Md Sugar-cane SoVa, Plcmtingf and Tillage, prepared for the 
Committee of the International Society of Sugar-cane Technologists hy the Bureau 
of Sugar Experiment Stations, 

Owing to the larger part of the cane soils of Queensland being alluvial in 
character, there is some difficulty in recognising soil tyjies. 

In the Cairns district the alluvial soils of the Mossman, Hambledon, and Mulgrave 
areas may be classed together. They vary in colour from light grey to dark red, but 
do not show very marked analytical differences. They all belong to the Permo- 
Carboniferous age. 

The following is an analysis of a composite sample from these areas:— 


Moisture .. .. .. .. .. .. 1.72 

Volatile matter . 6.03 

Insol. residue .. .. .. .. .. .. 74.65 

Chlorine .. .. .. . . .. .. 0.003 

Phosphoric acid .. .. .. 0.14 

Iron oxide .. .. .. .. 4.12 

Aluminium oxide .. .. .. .. 8.94 

Lime .. .. . . .. .. .. .. 0.27 

Magnesium oxide .. .. .. .. .. 0.43 

Potash .. .. .. .. . . .. .. 0.48 

Soda. 0.18 


Soluble in 1 per cent, citric acid— Per cent. 

Phosphoric acid .. .. .. .. .. 0.0037 

Lime .. .. . . .. .. .. .. 0.0843 

Potash. 0.0142 

The high percentage of magnesia in comparison to lime is typical of these soils. 

The alluvial soils of Iniiisfail and Mourilyan show great similarity in analyses,, 
except that the former has better PjOj content. Geological age undetermined. 

Soils from the Halifax, Kipple Creek, and Ingham sub-districts belong to the 
Becent and Post Tertiary geological age. They analyse somewhat similar to those 
from Innisfail and Mourilyan, but have a much lower iron and aluminium content. 

The Mulgrave and Innisfail red soils are of volcanic origin and are termed 
‘‘Bastard Bed Soilsowing to their indefinite nature. The former, as will be seen 
from the average analyses, are a much better type. 


Mulgrave (Red). 

Moisture .... .. .. .. .. 1.98 

Insol. residue .... .. .. .. .. 70.43 

Volatile matter . 7.15 

Phosphoric acid .. .. .. .. .. 0.22 

Chlorine . 0.002 

Iron oxide ,. .. .. .. .. .. 7.18 

Aluminium oxide . 12.13 

Lime. 0.32 

Magnesium oxide .. . .. 0.34 

Potash. 0.40 

Soda. 0.17 


Innisfail (Bed). 

Moisture . 4.23 

Insol. residue. .. ^. .. 42.05 

Volatile matter .. .. ,, .. .. 16.78 

Phosphoric acid . 0.27 

Chlorine .. .. 0.005 

Iron oxide ., •.16.52 

Aluminium oxide . .. .. 20f47 

Lime ..’ .. .. 0.08 

Magnesium oxide .. .. ., .. ... 0.20 

Potash . # . .. ., 047 

Bpdm, .. .. 0.20 
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In the Mackay or Central District, with the excieption of Farleigh soils, all are 
of Recent and Post Tertiary geological age, and all are alluvial. 

Farleigh area falls in the Lower Bowen (Freshwater-Marine-Volcanic) series of 
Permo-Carboniferous age. 

In comparison with the Northern or Cairns division, the greater content of CaO 
and the excess of CaO to Mg(^ is very noticeable. As will be seen from the analysis 
of composite samjdes from the Mackay and I’roserpiue areas and the average of 
Burdekin soils, very little dilference is evident over a wide area:— 


Mackay and Proserpine. 


Moisture 




2.35 

Volatile matter 




6.76 

Insol. residue .. 




79.01 

Chlorine 




0.004 

Phosphoric acid 




0.17 

Iron oxide 




3.97 

Aluminium oxide 




5.93 

Lime 




0.75 

Magnesium oxide 




0.52 

Potash 




0.20 

Soda 




0.21 


Burdekin. 




M oisture 




2.33 

Volatile matter 




6.14 

Insol. residue . . 




80.44 

Chlorine 




0.004 

Phosphoric acid 




0.19 

Iron oxide 




3.41 

Aluminium oxide 




5.17 

Lime 




0.96 

Magnesium oxide 




0.73 

Po^sh 




0.35 

Soda 


,. 


0.14 


With regard to the Bundaberg or Bouthern division, the soils immediately around 
Bundaberg arc of Basaltic origin. 

Planting. 

Only minor differences exist in planting, the methods being practically the same 
throughout. Less cane is used j)er acre in the Southern or subtropical cane areas. 

Fowler steam ploughs arc used on a few plantations, but as the greater part of 
the cane is grown by small farmers in Queensland, whose average acreage under cane 
is .36, the bulk of preparation is done by tractor and horse tillage. The tractors 
principally used are the Fordson, McCormack, Doering, Hart Parr, Holt, Ruston 
Hornsby, (Tletrac, Renault, Fiat, Twin City, Austin, and British Wallis. 

Planting is done on well-prepared cultivable land, three to four ploughings in 
drills varying from 4 feet 6 inches for thin erect canes to 6 feet for thicker canes. 
Space between plants varies from continuous planting (very little of this is done) 
to 18 inches apart. The greater part of the cane planting is in 5-feet rows and 
6 inches apart. Practically the whole of the cane is used cut up into three or four 
eye plants, in furrows or drills about 10 inches deep. 

In many districts a cane planting machine is used. Cane plants receive about 
2 inches of envering where soil is moist, and 3 to 4 inches were dry. 

In what is known as new scrub land the cane plants are deposited in holes. 
The holes are usually made 14 by 9 by 9 inches. The number of holes varies from 
2,500 to 3,000 per acre. 

Planting in the subtropical areas is usuallv done from December to April and 
from August to October. The first period is known as “ early planting and the 
second as *Mate.’^ In the north (tropical) areas cane planting is carried out as 
^ * early in March and April and <*late^^ in July to October. 

Tillage is generally done with shallow cultivating implements, such as the 
Planet Junior or else with a Cotton King disc harrow—mostly horse drawn, though 
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»ome impalements are tractor drawn. In wet areas^ ploughs are often used to plough 
away and plough to the young cane where a heavy gro^h of weeds has taken place, 
but this practice is not regarded with favour. 

In the subtropical districts, up to third ratoons are frequently grown; in the 
Central district, up to second ratoons; and in the North, generally only one ratoon 
is grown. Trash is generally burnt, and after this is done the following methods 
are practised:— 

(a) Trash burnt and four furrows to 9 inches ploughed between cane rows. 
Land levelled down by use of tyne harrows or cultivator. 

(h) Trash burnt, procedure same as above, but only three furrows ploughed 
between rows. 

(c) Trash burnt and ground cut up first with disc harrows crossways. Then 
use of plough between rows followed by tyne harrows crossways. 

(d) Trash burnt, four furrows ploughed between rows and skeleton plough 
used in furrows next to cane. 

(e) Trash burnt and land treated with spring-tooth cultivator or a grubber 
instead of being ploughed. 

(f) Trash left and rolled in each alternate interspace. Every other inter¬ 
space well cultivated with the plough. In this way each row' of ciine has 
one side cultivated, and one side uncultivated but covered with trash. 

(g) Trash left and cane allowed to volunteer without any cultivation at all. 
This method is sometimes advantageous in a droughty season, but is not 
to be recommended as a regular thing. 

(h) Thoroughly stirring the land between the cane stools to a depth of 
16 inches with the plough and sub-soiler. 

All these methods are in use, or some variation of them. In the writer ^s opinion 
the best cultivated ratoons (other things being equal) give the highest yields, but 
it is often a question of cost. 
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COB ROT OF MAIZE. 

By R. B. MORW03D, M.Se., Assistant Plant Pathologist. 

Cob rot of maize is a general complaint in the maizegrowing area® 
of the United States of America and South Africa. It was reported 
from Australia in 1918 by Dr. Darnell Smith, who stated that it was a 
serious disease which appeared to be spreading. ITenry Tryon recorded 
the disease in Southern Queensland iu 1919, and then in 1925 wrote of it 
as seriously affecting the (piality of maize throughout the Atherton 
Tableland with, in places, a heavy percentage of damaged (‘obs. During 
the past season cob rot has appeared in a number of centres in the South 
as well as on the Tableland, and as many of the growers are unfamiliar 
with the nature of this disease a short description of it is given below. 

Symptoms. 

The cobs which are badly affected with tlu rot can be distinguished 
externally by their light weight and by a feeling of compactness. The 
husks tend to cling together and are more difficult to remove. The 
disrrise is caused by a finigus, the presence of whicli can usually ])e 
readily discerned, on removing the husks. It appears as a light gi*ey 
mould like growth lying between and around the grains and sometimes 
extending to the husks, which may become firmly matted together. 
(Plate 129.) The mould is commouly more abundant at one or the other 
end of the cob corresponding to the region first invaded. In most cases, 
except those of light infection, the grains are discoloured, often of a 
duller appearance, and their contents are of a more crumbly nature. 

Cause. 

Cob rot can be brought about by several fungi, of which the most 
serious causal agent, both in Queensland and elsewhere, is Diplodia zcae 
Lev., which is the one discussed in these notes. A second parasitic 
fungus —Fusarium monilifornie Bheld.—is also a cause of cob rot in 
Queensland. This form can usually, but not always, be distinguishtd 
by a ])ink tinge given to the affected portion of the cob. Saprophytic 
fungi— i.e., fungi wiiich live on dead and rotting matter, are often 
found associated with cob rot when the cobs are exposed to the entrance 
of such organisms by the previous attack of corn ear worm or by 
excessively wet conditions. 

The fungus Diplodia zeac is able to grow on all parts of the maize 
plant. Under the ground it can cause a root rot condition. On heaves, 
and stem it produces reddish or purple spots. On the cobs it gives the 
symptoms noted above. The mould growth mentioned consists of a 
mass of fine interlaced threads of mycelium of the fungus. The 
vegetative stage in the life history of the fungus is followed when 
conditions are suitable by the reproductive stage. This appears to the 
naked eye as small black dots which, under the microscope, are seen to 
be hollow globular receptacles, known scientifically as pycnidia, contain¬ 
ing numerous minute brown two-cyied spores. (Plates 130 and 131.)* 
These spores are blown about by the wind and frequently lodge between 
the leaf sheath and stem or on the shank or tip of the cob of a maize 
plant. In these situations they often find sufficient moisture to 
germinate, and on doing so infect the plant. The effect on the stalk and 
leavet^ is rarely of a serious nature, but on the cob all stages from barely 
perceptible infection to complete destruction may result. _ 

* Plate 131 is reproduced from Henry Tryon‘‘Ear Bot of Mai^e"' and 
represents drawidgs of material prepared by that author. 
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Plaxb 130.—Cob^^Bot of JIULnK~IKpU>dia~zea 6 . . 

F^rd^din o£ tho^fungua on tho huska of an Bffoctod cob (alightly oiila^lEjgod). 
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The point of infection is usually one or other end of the cob, and 
from there the fungus spreads between the grains and also penetrating 
them breaks down their (*ontents to a soft, crumbly maas. If conditions 
are sufficiently moist thti small black pyenidia appear on the mycelium 
at the base of the grain. They are also produced on the husks, the core 
c*f the cob, and on the le*jves and stem. (Plate 130.) 

Source of Infection. 

The most serious source of infection is the quantity of old broken 
stalks, &c., remaining in the ground from a previously affected crop. 
It has been shown that maize grown on land which has not been cropped 
to maize for three years and which is isolated from sources of wind- 
borjic! infection from neighbourii^ crops does not usually develop the 
cob rot symptoms. 

Seed from a diseased crop is often dead as a result of the fungus 
invasion and fails to germinate. It may, however, if lightly infected, 
produce weak seedlings which grow into stunted plants often affected 
with root rot. As the fungus grows inside the seed, treatment wuth 
bluestone or fungicidal dusts does not eradicate it. Hence it is necessary 
to obtain seed which is not infected. This cannot be done with certainty 
by taking apparently good cobs from a field in which the disease is 
present. One method of making certain that a cob is fit for seed is to 
take grains from various parts of it and germinate them. Only cobs 
whose seeds produce clean, strong seedlings can be pronounced free. 
The best plan is to obtain seed from a crop in which careful examination 
has failed to* show the presence of cob rot. 

(Jontributing Conditions. 

The disease develops to a greater extent under warm, moist 
conditions. This means that other things being equal it will be worse 
writh the moister conditions obtaining in a thick crop than in one which 
is thinner. Also, under good weather conditions in which the crop dries 
off rapidly after reaching maturity, the fun^s does not get the 
opportunity to do so much damage as it otherwise would. Further, if 
the crop is taken off and placed in shelter as soon as it is mature and 
quite dry, the possibility of it again getting wet and thereby allowing 
the fungus to spread further will be prevented. 

CtontroL 

The following control measures for the disease are recommended:— 

(1) Burn all remains of the crop after harvesting. In order to 
minimise the spread of the fungus this should be carried out 
as early as practicable. 

(2) Rotate maize land with other crops. 

(3) Use sound seed preferably selected from a crop which is 
known to be free from the disease. 

(4) Harvest the crop as soon as it is dry. 

It is inadvisable to use damaged grain as iodder. Experiments 
conducted in South Africa have shown that maise containing Diplodia 
zem :^hm ing^ted in considerable quantities is poisonous to cattle and 
With respect to horses and pigs, the matter is still in doubt, 
thoi^ it can be taken that there is m cause for alarm over the consump¬ 
tion of a small amount alohg with wholesome food. Owing to the 
posidb^ity of the spores passing Ihrough an animal uninjured, the feed- 
ing of inaterial may help to spread the disease, and is also on 

that aceoi^rhetter avoided. . 
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Pl,AlTB 131.-OlPLODIA ZEAE. 


A. Infective agent: Pig. 1, Spores, B. Veget^itive growth : Fig. 2, Mycelial 
threads } Fig. 3, MyceUnm traversing tissue cells of husk ; Fig. 4, Mycelium in tissue 
of seed geiro. C. Boproductive growth : Fig. 6, Surface vie\r of pycnidium extruding 
spore filament; Figs. 6 and 7, Longitudinal section of pycnidia in position; Fig, 6a. 
Fnlatged view of -inner wall of pycnidium; showing spore formation; Fig. 8, Spore 
germination and formation of germ tube.^ (All highly magnified). * 
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DISEASES OF PINEAPPLES.* 

By J. H. SIJVDiONDS, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

The pathological problems to which reference will now be made 
are the following:-—Wilt, base rot, Thielaviopsis fruit rot, fruitlet core 
rot, top rot, and tangle root. Before discussing these problems a brief 
reference must, however, be made to certain features in the growth 
habits of the pineapple. 

The pineapple belongs to a family of plants many of whose members 
live on trees and rocks, where they have become adapted to more or 
less of an air-dwelling habit. Although itself a soil-inhabiting species, 
the pineapple resembles these plants to a certain extent in structural 
features, and possibly as a correlated character exhibits a marked intoler¬ 
ance of conditions leading to bad soil aeration. 

The pineapple is also a heavy feeder, and judicious fertilising is 
necessary on any but good soils. Poor drainage and lack of the necessary 
soil nutriments constitute the primar^^ cause for much of the so-called 
disease met with in Queensland. There are, however, several specific 
diseases of a parasitic nature which will be found included below. 

Wilt- 

The presence of pineapple wilt in a field is indicated by the appear¬ 
ance of certain areas in which the plants exhibit a general unthrifty 
condition, together with a stunting of the plants and any fruit which 
may be produced. The leaves assume a reddish-yellow colouration in 
marked contrast to the normal healthy green. They commence to turn 
brown and dry out from the tip, ^ving rise to the appearance suggesting 
the common name of wilt. Examination of the afifected plants will show 
that, corresponding to the outward manifestations of disease, the root 
system will present various stages of decay. Even before external 
symptoms become visible the younger rootlets may be found to have 
perished. 


Cause. 

This disease was investigated and reporterl on by Tryon as early 
as 1893. A further full account of these researches was published in 
the Queensland Agricultural Journal,’^ vol. xv., 1904. Tryon found 
that there was a definite fungus associated with the decay of the roots* 
This organism, however, was unable to infect plants unless they were 
previously subjected to some unfavourable growing conditions which 
impaired their vitality. He was able to show,' by extensive field observa¬ 
tions and by the elimination of other possible factors, that the contribut¬ 
ing condition was to be found in the nature of the soil and its drainage* 
Wilt makes its appearance when the crop is grown on soil of shallow 
depth with a stiff subsoil. The pineapple is a plant which is able to 
grow well under quite moist conditions, provided drainage is adequate, 
but it is unable to resist the ill-effects of standing water. 

Prom a consideration of the pastliistorj^ of the disease it was 
shown that a contributing cause was the occurrence of periods of 
nnusuyall^^ cold weather at the tiine when the plants were subjected to 
heavy rainfall. ' 

% from aurd BUesses of OueeiiBlaad Fruit® wad Vegetables^' by 

aa4 if. H. Simmouaii, MBc., published by the Depattmeiit 
Brisbane. 
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Control, 

In order to avoid having trouble of this nature, growers should 
not plant on shallow, poorly drained land. If for any reason such land 
has to be used, a system of artificial drainage will be found beneficial. 

On poor land ''wilf symptoms may also arise as the result of 
some deficiency in plant food. The remedy for this would naturally 
lie in improving the growing conditions by judicious manuring. 

Base Rot. 

There are two characteristic diseases induced in the pineapple by 
the fungus Thielaviopsis paradoxa. One is the decay of the stem known 
as base rot, the other is a soft rot of the fruit which will be dealt with 
subsequently. 

Symptoms. 

Pineapple suckers sometimes fail to develop normally after planting 
out. Such plants remain more or less at a standstill and cease to produce 
new growth. Later a yellowing and withering of the leaves commences 
and the sucker eventually dies. The plants exhibiting these symptoms 
will be found to be loase in the ground, and closer examination will 
disclose a black area of rot invading the base of the stem. (Plate 132. 
fig 1.) The rot gradually extends until the whole of the lower part of 
the sucker, together with some of the lower leaf-bases, may be involved. 
The plant is then liable to break off at ground-level. 

Older plants are sometimes affected with this trouble, the symptoms 
being very similar to those described above. 

A loss of as many as 80 per cent, of tfie suckers from one planting 
has been reported during a wet season. The average is, however, 
considerably less than this. 

Cause. 

This rot is caused by a fungus {Thielaviopsis paradoxa) whi(di may 
infect the plant through wounds, or under favourable conditions even 
through the uninjured surface. Within the invaded area there is set 
up a soft rot which is at first brown but later changes to an almost 
sooty black colour owing to the development, from the fungal threads 
or mycelium within the tissue, of very numerous dark-broum oval spores. 
These spores are liberated by the complete decay of the affected part 
and then serve to further spread the disease. 


Control. 

1. After pulling, and if necessary stripping the suckers ready for 
planting, dry in the sun for a few days. 

2. Avoid planting during very wet weather. 

3 As a further precaution the stripped suckers may be dipped in 
strong Bordeaux mixture before drying. Dipping alone cannot be relied 
on to give satisfactory control. 

4. All diseased suckers, &c., should be removed and burnt. Other¬ 
wise the spores of which the rotting tissue is full will be liberated mto 
the soil, where they will be available to produce further infection in 

new plants. ThialaviopBis Fruit Rot. 

The same fungus {Thielaviopsis patsidoxa) as that implicated in 

base rot is the cause of a rot of the ripening Jkp 

has become bruised or otherwise injured by rough handling. On the 
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fruit the rot will be indicated externally by the presence of a dark 
somewhat sunken area on the skin. Internally the affected region is 
at first watery and yellow, but later turns black as the maerospores of 
the fungus commence to be developed. 

Occasionally the leaf of the pineapple is attacked, giving rise to 
light-yellow or straw-coloured spots of fairly regular outline surrounded 
by a narrow brown margin. These spots are usually developed in connec¬ 
tion with scratches caused by the spines of contiguous leaves. While 
not in sufficient numbers to have any deleterious effect on the plant, 
these lesions may serve as one means for the perpetuation of the fungus 
in the field. 

To avoid Thielaviopsis fruit rot care must be given to handling and 
packing in order to avoid any injury which might aid the fungus in its 
attack. The farm must be kept free from rotting fruit and other 
pineapple refuse, as this may cause the accumulation of the fungus 
spores, which will contaminate the air in which marketable fruit has to lie. 

Fruitlet Core Bot. 

This disease is one found more commonly in connection with the 
winter crop of pines at a time when loss can be ill afforded on account 
of the high prices then obtainable. 

Symptoms. 

The first symptoms may appear as the fruit approaches maturity, in 
the form of a failure of an isolated fruitlet or group of fruitlets to matunj 
ir. conformity with the rest of the fruit. The affected portion retains a 
greenish colour while the rest is undergoing the normal yellowing. In 
other cases an affected fruit may exhibit no apparent external symptoms 
of the decay which may be present within. On cutting through one of 
these affected fruitlets there will be found a more or less extensive area 
of brown decay extending inwards from the base of the floral chamber. 
(Plate 132, fig. 2.) The extent to which the rot will extend depends on 
the number of fruitlets affected in the first place, and the conditions to 
which the fruit has been subjected favouring spread through the tissue. 
In some cases a considerable portion of the fruit may be involved, while 
. in others there is little interference with the edible qualities. 

Cause. 

Fruitlet core rot was first investigated in Queensland by Tryon 
in 1898, and the results of his work published in the “Agricultural 
Journal’’ of that year. He considered a mitQ {Tarsonemus ananas Tryon) 
to be the primary cause of the trouble so far as the Ripley Queen variety 
of pines was concerned. This mite is found in the cavity enclosed by the 
fleshy floral organs of the fruitlets, and in pursuance of its feeding habits 
pierces the softer tissue at the base of this flora.1 chamber. A fungus 
(fMonilia sp.) which commonly occurs in the cavity is able to extend by 
means of these injuries and set up the rotting condition characteristic of 
the disease. The same author considered a similar disease affecting the 
smooth-leaf pine to be of a somewhat different character, since the fungus 
associated with it belonged to the genus PenicilUum, Lately isolations 
made in separate instances from Ripley pines have yielded a PenicilUum 
and a Fumrium apparently unassociated with other organisms, suggesting 
their possible causal relation to the rot. 
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Control. 

Before definite control measures can be recommended, further 
research will have to be undertaken into the general biology of the 
pineapple flower and the various fungi associated with rots of this type, 
giving special attention to their mode of transmission, infection, &c. 

It has been noted that the extent of rotting is aggravated by tight 
packing, and care in this respect may help to alleviate the damage caused 
by this disease. 

Top Rot. 

Top rot is a disease which is rather sporadic in its distribution and 
for this reason may be unknown to many. It is only recently that this 
trouble has received attention, and many points have to be cleared xip 
before definite control measures can be advocated. However, since a 
number of growers are concerned regarding this disease, a short note 
dealing with it is included here. 

Symptoms. 

The general appearance of a plant affected with top rot is not unlike 
the condition commonly known as ‘^wilt.^’ There is usually a certain 
amount of stunting and yellowing of the plant as a whole, and the leaves, 
especially the younger more upstanding ones, die back and shrivel from 
their tips. Finally the leaves fall flat and the plant breaks off about 
ground-level, when the upper portion of the stem will be found to be 
completely rotten. In the early stages of the disease, in order to deter¬ 
mine whether top rot, rather than other causes of ‘‘wilt^^ symptoms, is 
present, it is necessary to attempt to pull out the terminal crown of 
leaves. If the plant is affected this will come away easily, and the leaves 
will be found to exhibit a light or somewhat mud-coloured rot at their 
base. 

Infection appears to commence at the top of the stem. A longitudinal 
section of an affected plant will show an area of rotting tissue, flat-white 
in colour, near the apex. This may be of a fairly firm nature, but 
commonly invasion of soft-rot organisms produces a foul-smelling soft rot. 
(Plate 133.) The rot extends through the stem, working up through the 
leaf-bases as these are reached. The leaves are not usually invaded for 
more than half an inch up except towards the top of the stem, where 
more may be included and even the whole of the young terminal shoot 
affected. The advancing edge of rot in the leaves is defined by a somewhat 
irregular water-soaked band, while in the stem and older leaf-bases there 
is a definite dark-brown border. Top rot may affect scattered plants, but 
it is more common to find certain areas of the plantation exhibiting a 
fairly high percentage of infection while the rest is practically free. A 
loss of from 60 to 70 per cent, has been noted in such places. This 
localisation does not appear to be dependent on special soil factors. 

The disease may be found affecting all the common commercial 
varieties of pineapple, though possibly the Ripley variety has shown the 
highest infection. Plants grown with and without paper mulch may be 
attacked. Loss from top rot occurs in new plantings before the first fruit 
are thrown; older plants appear to be rarely attacked. 

Top rot makes its appearance about the middle of winter, and from 
then onwards until early summer plants may be found showing the 
disease in various stages. Apparently the disease reaches serioi|s 
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proportions only after seasons when the summer and autumn rains have 
been exceptionally heavy. 

Control. 

A fungus {Phytophthora sp,) has been isolated in several instances 
from the margin of invasion into young leaves. Although it is considered 
possible that this organism is causally related to the disease, a definite 
conclusion will have to await the results of inoculating this fungus into 
healthy pines. In the meantime it may be assumed that the disease is 
of a parasitic nature. There is also evidence that spread of the disease 
takes place by means of spores formed in connection with the decaying 
leaf-bases. The water lodging round the bases of the leaves forms an 
excellent situation in which spore production and also infection may 
take place. 

It is therefore recommended that affected plants be carefully 
removed and burnt as soon as they are detected; in this way spread of 
the disease may be considerably checked. Some growers have been in 
the habit of leaving the old butt in the ground, since a shoot will often 
appear from below the rotted region and a healthy plant result. This 
is unwise, as the remains of the previously rotted portion may serve to 
spread the disease to other plants later. 

Tangle Boot. 

Tangle root is not a disease of a parasitic nature, but is due to a 
combination of certain unfavourable meteorological and soil conditions. 

Symptoms. 

Tangle root appears usually in a newly planted field. Certain of the* 
young plants fail to keep pace with their companions, and commence to 
assume a reddish-yellow colouration of the leaves, which gradually die 
back from the tips. The number of affected plants varies considerably^ 
and these are usually scattered indiscriminately along the rows. 

Cattsk. 

The aboveground symptoms somewhat resemble wilt, but on pulling 
up a plant the difference will become apparent. It will be found that the 
roots, in place of radiating evenly from the base of the sucker, are wound 
tightly round the stem beneath the persistent leaf-bases. (Plate 134.) 
The roots in this condition are unable to perform their normal function 
of nourishing and sustaining the growth of the plant. 

The trouble arises from planting suekeTs during dry weather in 
badly worked or stiff soil* Under these conditions the lower leaves do 
not rot off, and the roots develoi)ing from dormant buds lying beneath 
them are forced to circumnavigate the stem in their efforts to find a way 
out of the soil. Daughter suckers on older plants may sometimes exhibit 
the same trouble and fail to root, when, as is usually the case, they bend 
over to the ground, thus leaving the fruit well nourished. 

Control. 

1. Tangle root may be easily prevented by strijpping off a few of 
the lower leaves of the suekers, which should then be dried for a few 
days in th^ sun in order to lessen the chance of subsequent rotting by 
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Other Pineapple Diseases. 

Certein other diseases of the pineapple, such as black heart and 
water blister, are more or less of seasonal occurrence, and are possibly 
of physiological rather than parasitic origin. Little is known regarding 
tliese maladies, and investigation of these and other pineapple diseases is 
being prosecuted as opportunity permits. 



Plate 134 .—Pineapple Plant with Leaf-bases removed to show 
Tangle Boot condition. 






PtATE 135 .—Wide Bay and Burnett Disraicx Exhibit, 1st in A Grade. Royal National Show, Brisbane, 1929. 
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Plate 136.—^Brisbane Valley District Exhibit, 1st in B Grade. Royal National Show, 1929. 
le great and varied resources of the valley of the Brisbane River were well illustrated at the recent Exhibition. 
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AGRICULTURAL BANK ACT. 

MINISTER'S SPEECH ON AMENDING MEASURE. 

A BILL to amend the Aifriciiltural Bank Act was introduced to the Lejfislative 
Assembly on 5th September by the Minister for Ajjp’iculture and Stocky 
Hon* Hai‘ry F. Walker. In the course of his initiatory speech, which is taken from 
Hansard,'' Mr. Walker .said:— 

This is a very small Bill, which the Government have considered desirable ta 
introduce as a result of experience during the last few months. One of the objecta 
of this Bill is to provide for the granting of relief to necessitous clients of the 
Agricultural Bank in the payment of their instalments of interest and redemption. 
Usually borrowers are in a position to fulfil their obligations, but occasions arise 
when it is desirable to be in a position to extend as much leniency as possible. At 
the present time relief can only be afforded by the making of a fresh advance 
involving the execution of further securities, and always a certain amount of expense. 
This Bill will obviate this unsatisfactory position. 

When the original Agricultural Bank Act was passed in 1901, the intention was 
that the Crown, as usual, should have priority over all other creditors: but, following 
on the passing of the Agricultural Bank Act of 1923, it was found tiiat a purchaser 
buying a foreclosed property from the Agricultural Bank became liable for all arreara 
of rates thereon. This Bill will give the Crown’s debt its usual priority over all 
other charges, assessments, etc., that may have been levied by various authorities.. 
It provides, also, that local authority rates and other dues shall not be recoverable 
from the bank or the person who buysr the foreclosed property from the bank. 
However, where sufficient moneys are realised on the sale of the assets, the bank 
may liquidate such rates, &c., out of the surplus. That is the principal clause of 
the Bill, and the only one which you can say is of any great importance in it. 
This amendment arises from a decision given in a recent law case. 

There is another small clause giving the manager of the Agricultural Bank or 
any officer of that bank the right to become an auctioneer to sell properties disposed 
of by the bank, 

Mr. W. Forgan Smith: Those are properties where the bank is in possession! 

The Secretary for AcRicuiiTURE: That is so—proi)ertie8 of which the bank is in 
posesssion and which are about to be sold. This clause will place the manager or an 
officer of the bank on the same footing and possessing the same power as is held bjr 
an officer of the Public Curator. That is the sum total of the Bill, which is quite 
a small one. 

The limit of the advance is 16s. in the £1; but in some cases applicants are* 
advanced the full amount required. This Bill will not affect the advances made by 
the bank. 

Financing New Settlers. 

I realise the hardship imposed on new settlers so far as finance is concerned 
on account of the tightness of the money market; but tlieir lot has been eased 
somewhat by the smoothness of the working of the administration, although the 
advances sjiecified in! the Act at the present time cannot be altered because of the 
present position of the money market. I think the ,anain objection with regard 
to the Agricultural Bank is due to the fact that the whole of its administration ia 
from Brisbane, and its clients extend as far as the Atherton Tableland and even 
further north. Consequently, certain delays have taken place. I hope that, as time 
goes on and more capital is obtained, the bank will have more money at its. 
disposal. That will enable applications for loans to be expedited, and obviate the 
delay arising in connection with making advances to clients. 

MR. WALKER’S SECOND READING SPEECH. 

Subjoined is the Hansard" report of Mr. Walker’s second reading speech on 
the measure:— 

The Sbcbetary for AGEictJLTURE (Hon. H. F. Walker, Cooroora ): I have very 
Htlde to add to Tvhat I said when introducing this measure beyond stating that,, 
when the original Agricultural Bank Act was put on the statute>book in 1901, it was 
intended that moneys advanced under the Act should be secured to the (>own in 
priority to idl other charges, liens, or encumbrances, and, further, that the bank's 
seenaily should prevented from being disturbed by any means whatsoever, includ¬ 
ing any sale under a judgment, execution, or any process of law. Hence, in the Act 
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and subsequent legislation dealing with the making of advances by the Crown, it is 
provided that no judgment, order, or decree of any court of law shall in any way 
interfere with the security for any advances made. 

In view of counsers opinion obtained in 1924, it has been contended by the 
Crown since that date that st'ction 25 of ^^Tlie Agricidtural Bank Act of 1923^' 
provides that, from and after the execution of any mortgage in favour of the bank, 
any rates levied by and payable to any local authority in respect of a property 
mortgaged to the bank were not protected, and that the bank was not liable for the 
payment of rates, and that a purchaser from the bank obtained a title free from 
arrears of rates. That is the principal clause* in the Bill; the others, which are of a 
minor character, have been dealt with minutely. . . . 

The Bank’s Liability. 

.... Recently, a local authority sued a purchaser from the bank, as the duly 
constituted agent for the Secretary for Public Lands, of a property mortgaged to 
the Secretary for Public Lands to secure the repayment of certain advances under 
the provisions of the Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, which Acts are read and 
construed as one with “The Agricultural Bank Act of 1923,” for rates which had 
accrued prior to the date of sale, and succeeded. The then Government authorised 
the bank to appeal against the decision; but tho Full Court of Queensland dismissed 
the appeal. Tlie effect of the Full Court’s decision is that, in the event of any sale 
by the bank as mortgagee in possession, or as agent for tho Secretary for Public 
Lands, the [lurchaser may b(‘ liable for the payment of arrears of rates. As a matter 
of fact, the judgment went a great deal further. The bank to day is not only 
responsible for the tirrears of rates, but is also resiionsible for such items as the 
Ijeader of the Opposition mentioned just a few moments ago. It also makes the 
bank responsible for the clearing of noxious weeds on behalf of local authorities, and 
is also responsible under the Fencing Act. The Agricultural Bank was established 
for the one purpose of helpiiig people on the land in poor circumstances, and should 
never lx* liable for any of those' matters to which I have referred. Of course, some 
people think the Agricultural Bank should be jmt on the same footing as a private 
bunk. 

Mr. W. Forgan Smith; It could not be. 

The Secretary for Aork'ulture: The Leader of the Oj)po8ition, who adminis¬ 
tered this Act for some considerable time, knows that that could not be, for the 
simple reason that it is purely a bank to help the small selector to get a start in life. 

Mr. W. Forgan Smith: In addition to that, you pay interest on all money you 
use, and do not have the same margin to work on as an ordinary trading bank. 

The Secretary for Acricitlture; A private bank charges a great deal more 
interest. Private banks also get better customers, and they also have power to judge 
ar. to the character of an individual, and so on, whereas the Agricultural Bank has to 
take an applicant on his face value—that is, on the report as to whether the wmrk 
can be done, and w'hether the security is sufficient to cover the loan. 

Mr. W. Forgan Smith: They take into consideration the individual applicant, too. 

The Secretary for Agriculture : We thought the Agricultural Bank was secured; 
in such a way that the bank could carry on; but since this judgment of the Full 
Court, we find the bank is liable for thousands of pounds, which may be called in at 
a moment’s notice. Naturally no bank could stand that. The ordinary bank, when 
making an advance, can secure itself in many ways. First of all, it is a bank of 
profit; secondly, it can take into account the character of the individual; and, thirdly, 
private banks have establishments all over Queensland in sufficient numbers to give 
quick administration. What is more, the bank’s managers have power to advance 
small amounts without any further authority. Of course, all questions of large 
advances are referred to the head office; but tho Agricultural Bank is in quite a 
different position. It would never do for the Agricultural Bank to be administered 
in any other way than it is to-day in regard to the protection of the advances made 
from time to time. During the previous stage of the Bill certain criticisms were 
levelled at the bank in regard to delays in making advances, and especially in regard' 
to sympathetic administration and the need for decentralisation in many cases. 
References were also made to the fact that to-day the bank had no power to do 
these things. Since then I have taken the trouble to go into the matter, and I find 
that aH these things can be done without any further amendment of the Act ... 
As times goes on, we see the need of these things. I have hopes of seeing the Act 
administered in sfich a way that it will g^vc satisfaction to those who come under 
the scope of its lending powers. 
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llte fifflclenoy of the Bank. 

The ins|>eetion staff at the present time is very smal), and does not cover the 
lamonnt of work which takes place from time to time. When a man makes application 
for a loan on tie initiation of a new farm, the property has to be reported on. The 
inspector may have to go 50 miles, inspect the property, and then send his report 
•to Brisbane. Consequently, there is a certain delay; but, notwithstandinjf the alleged 
•delay which takes place, I was astonished to see the efficiency with which the work 
was carried out. It must not be thought that, because I am administering ^e affairs 
of the bank, I am unduly eulogising the members of the staff. The work with regard 
to inspection is carried out as expeditiously as possible, but in some cases the 
inspectors are very far apart, and it may be necessary to put on more inspectors 
fiom time to time with a view to getting the work done more quickly. It may be 
thought wise later on to establish a branch up north with greater authority. That 
is a phase of the question which struck me very forcibly while I was in the North. 
I really think that part of the State is too far away to get effective and quick 
administration. A man may apply for an advance of £100 to fell scrub. After the 
application is made the insjjector has to go along and see that the scrub has been 
felled before the money is granted. That is another delay, showing conclusively that 
there is a lot in the argument for greater authority being exercised up north. If 
the inspection, for instance, cost 308. per day, it would mean a considerable amount, 
because an inspector may have to make a dozen visits before the borrower's require¬ 
ments are met. It will, therefore, b<» seen that the inspection of these properties is 
a very big item to the bank. When I mention that last year the inspection fees 
showed a loss of £7,801, and that the loss for eight or ten years past has been 
approximately the same, it shows what an expensive item it is. It also shows that, 
to get these inspections made rapidly, it would cost a great deal more. That is a 
phase of the question we have to take into consideration with regard to the expense 
of working the bank. 

It is rather a peculiar position to be in; but I want hon. members to realise the 
position, so that they will not be harsh in their criticism of the Bill, because I am 
satisfied that matters can be greatly improved by decentralisation to a certain extent 
and puttiAg on more inspectors, which we have jiower to do. As I have pointed out, 
the advances made by the bank are for the purpose of assisting primary production, 
and not for helping the man who has a really good security. 

Btsks that are Run. 

At the present time the bank runs many risks. One of the faults we find is that 
the bank at times has lent too much. It has a very liberal margin—£1,700 is the 
maximum amount of advance now—but in many cases the bank has lent too much to 
individuals in order to secure the business; and that is the reason why local authorities 
have exi)erienced a great deal of trouble in collecting their rates. In view of the 
very liberal advances made by the bank originally, no margin of security remains if 
there should be a depreciation of improvements and mortgaged properties have been 
abandoned. Anyone who goes on the land knows perfectly well that, if you do not 
get a good fall, you may get a heavy growth of noxious weeds the first j^ear, and if 
you leave it till the second year it is worse than it was before the original falling 
of the scrub. You may have a large growth of noxious weeds and foreign grasses, 
which will depreciate the value of the security, showing the risk which the bank runs 
at the present time. 


Loeal Authorities Proteeted. 

The question then comes up whether the bank has played the game with local 
authorities. I think that the bank has done remarkably well, and has protected local 
authorities in every case where it was possible, to do so. Of course, if tney have over¬ 
loaded the security or made too great an advance above the actual value of the 
security, the bank is unable to give the local authorities an^hing at all; but the bank 
has heli)ed them in every way, and, if the bank is be held responsible for all the 
rates owing on properties in its hands, then hon. members will understand that some 
local authorities may be inclined to use the bank to collect their rates. Such local 
authorities may say, ‘‘These pw^erties have the bank behind them. We will whip a 
bill into the bank and collect,the rates from it/’ I have a case in point. There 
was a proposal in respect of a' certain drainage area which I put before the Premier. 
Tn district the local authorities would not lather the scheme because they said 

^ biti^ to a certain extent would interfere with them in q^eeti:^ the rahss 
mm ihe of mortgaged lands in the district 1 had a complete return of 4he 

lan^ in yespeqit/of thpit area, and 1 found that the outstanding rates owing to that 
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RAIN 

WHEN AND WHERE YOU 
WANT IT 



With a **Phoenix** Watering 
System 

This system gives you rain when and where it is 
required, and just as nature demands it should be. 


Comprising: Pipe lines with special quick coupling devices, Sprinkler 
Nozzles, 20 inches apart, Pipe Line stands of Tubular Steel, etc., etc. 

Patent Oscillator which operates automatically, slowly turning 
spray lines from side to side, thus irrigating both sides and covering 
a apace of 100 ft. by 60 ft. 

The type of this Spraying Outfit, owing to the lightness of same, makes 
it possible to place it where it is required, and in less than two minutes 
a * * Summer Shower'* may be turned on any part of the garden where 
it is installed. 


niuMtrated leaflets and full particulars from 

SOLE QUEENSLAND DISTRIBUTORS 

INTERCOLONIAL BORING 
CO. LTD. 

450-460 ANN ST.. BRISBANE 
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No medicine chest 

is complete without 


fH££NZO^ 


the wonderful money^saving 
family medicine for banishing 

COUGHS 

COLDS, CROUP. 
BRONCHITIS, 

AND INFLUENZA 


Money cannot buy a better and more 
economical medicine for banishing 
chest and throat ailments than the 
money-saving cough and influenza Mr . Murray - GiUf . 
mixture so easily made by adding a two-shiUing bottle of 
concentrated Heenzo to sweetened water. By doing this you 
have a family supply, equal in quantity, and superior in quality, 
to eight or^nary-sized bottles of the usual ready-made-up 
cough mixtures that would cost up to £1. 

Mr, MUMRA¥*G1BBES^ the well-known Composer^ writes I am more 
than delighied wid^ the speedy wag Heenzo soothed my throaty eased the chesty and 
banished a very heavy ooldthcd had troubled me for some weeks. Now I am never 
ydthowt a supply of Heenzo in my medicine ch^,^* 

should bo used in er)ery home 
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3oca] authority were greater on properties other than those in the hands of the bank 
than they were on the bank’s properties. In other words, there was negligence on 
the part of the shire council in carrying out its work of collecting the rates. So hon. 
members will see what a grave danger would be created if the amendment were not 
made in the Act as the Bill proposes. In this connection hon. members must bear in 
mind that the Agricultural Bank helps local authorities in many ways. It requires 
new api»licant8 to pay rates before receiving loans; it requires borrowers to pay 
accruing rates on advice from local authorities that rates are unpaid; it includes in 
the reserve price of properties being disposed of for default a sum sufficient to jjay 
rates up to date; and it pays local authorities rates from the proceeds of the sale 
of such proj)ertie8 where such proceeds are sufficient to enable it to do so. I think 
hon. members will agree that local authorities get every protection from the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank; but, after all, the rates are really nothing in comparison with the other 
items for which the bank might be held responsible accordng to the judgment of the 
court, without the right of a])peal to any court of law. It was generally thought 
that the power I now propose to take was in the original Act, and it was only 
through the case to which 1 have referred that the discovery was made as to the 
far-reaching effect of the burden which might be placed upon the bank. 


Minor Matters, 

The other clauses in the Bill are of minor importance. One of them deals with 
the a}>j)ointment of the manag(‘r of the bank or other officer as a licensed auctioneer 
for the purpose of conducting sales at public auction, wherever possible, whilst the 
otlier is designed to grant relief from the payment of redemption instalments in 
•necessitous cases. At present fresh securities have to be registered, which in some 
eases costs a considerable sum, and it is proposed by this Bill to do away with that 
procedure, and thus expedite the business of the bank and save the applicants further 
trouble and expense. 

I do not think I can add anything more to what I said on the initiation of the 
Bill in Committee. I have given hon. members some idea of the principal clauses, 
and 1 have very much pleasure in moving— 

‘^That the Bill be now read a second time.’’ 


THE SiMAR ROTOTILLER. 

An interested gathering of farmers and experts followed the movements of 
SL motor-driven implement, novel to most of them, which was demonstrated recently 
at the dairy farm of Mr. Stewart Conochic, on the Sherwood road, Oxley Creek. 
As long ago as 1924, Mr. A. C. Elphinstone, while on a visit to the Wembley 
Exhibition, was so much attractcMl by what he saw of this implement that he took 
occasion to run across to the Continent for the purpose of visiting the factory in 
Switzerland where it was being manufactured. He has now secured for Elphinstones 
Limited the sole distributing rights in Queensland. The machine demonstrated was 
what is known as the 10 h.p. size. Essentially it consists of an engine whicli can be 
Worked either on petrol or kerosene, carried on a pair of broad-tyred wheels and 
directed by means of a suitable pair of handles controlled by the operator who walks 
behind. T^he engine drives a shaft or milleron which are mounted suitable tines 
revolving at a rapid rate, and wliich in their impact upon the soil tear the apparatus 
forward at a pace practically as fast as the man can walk. Three types of tine 
are supplied suitable to different classes of work. The engine power can also be 
made available for any class of work within its h.p. capacity. 

The land on which the demonstration was given was old paspalum pasture, dry, 
and hard-trampled by stock. The matted ^wth was easily torn up by the rototiller. 
Work was shown also on cultivated land, dry and lumpy, in which the machine 
prepared an excellent seedbed at a single operation. Experienced farmers considered 
that it would be excellent for renovating either pastures or old lucerne fields, 
loosening the soil without destroying the roots, and that it would be most useful 
for working in orchards or market gardens. The fact that the controller of the 
machine would have to walk was regarded by some as an obstacle in the way of 
using it in cane cultivation, but by others it was thought that it would prove 
exceedingly useful in working upland down the cane rows in the earlier stages, 
loosening the soil and eradicating weeds. 
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137,—^FatST Fitizs Oke Fabm Dispi^ay, Exhibited by W. D. Ponton, Tvggebah, Royax Xationab Show, 1929, 
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Pirate 138.—Science assists in the Evolution of New Cereai^. 

The highly technical work of wlieat-breeding for Queensland conditions of Summer rainfall was well illustrated by this trophy 
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IN MEMORIAM—HENRI A. TARDENT. 

By the death on Thursday, 5th September, at his home, Ormonts,^' 
Wynnum, of Henry A. Tardent, Queensland lost a citizen of the best and most 
patriotic type. Bora in Switzerland seventy-seven years ago, the late H. A. 
Tardent, though i^ractically self-educated, proved himself a brilliant scholar, 
with a special gift for languages. At the age of sixteen he went to Poland as 
a teacher of French. Later he went to Kussia, and graduated at Odessa University 
as Professor of the French and German languages. In 1887 he migrated to 
Queensland, For some years he was at Koma, where he entered into wine¬ 
making and general farming. Later he became the first manager of the 
Westbrook and Biggenden State farms. Afterwards and almost until the end he 
followed up journalism and literature, serving for some years on the staff of the 
Brisbane **Daily Standard/^ and contributing numerous articles to *‘The 
Worker' ^ as well as to other papers. He was the author of 
many treatises, biographies, and essays. Besides his con¬ 
tributions to Australian papers, he was this country's 
correspondent to the Paris * * L illustration, * * the ‘ * Revue,' ^ 
of Geneva, and the ‘^Gazette de Lausanne.^’ His pub¬ 
lished works (some of them prize essays) include 
biographies of Hicliard John Randall (Queensland artist), 

George Essex Evans (Queensland poet), and Mrs. Ellis 
Rowan, whose paintings of Australian wild flowers are of 
the highest order of artistic excellence. He also wrote 
^^Reflections on an Australian Literature,*’ ‘‘The “Influ¬ 
ence of Poetry on Modern Life,” “Art and Its Value as 
a National Asset, ” “ The Functions of the State in Rela¬ 
tion to its Commercial Life,” “Arbitration v. War for 
the Settlement of International Disputes,” “The Future 
Development of Western Queensland,” “Science as Applied 
to Agriculture,” and “Australia’s Contribution to the World War,” besides 
numerous works in French on various phases of Australian life and its develop¬ 
ment. He was some time contributor to this Journal. His writings in French 
and Swiss publications, marked as they were by a high literary tone, did much 
to bring Australia, and particularly Queensland, before the eyes of large and 
new audiences in Europe, with results wholly beneficial to the country’s reputa¬ 
tion that are difficult to appraise. An article by him on “The Birth of 
Canberra,” starred in the Paris “L’Illustration” with appropriate photographs, 
was a brilliant example of the best in high-class journalism, and probably i>roved 
one of the most effective advertisements the Commonwealth has received in any 
country outside of Britain itself. As a crowning and fitting climax to his 
numerous contributions to French papers, work regarding which but few 
Australians had any knowledge, he was awarded in March by the French Govern¬ 
ment the distinction of O.A. (Officier d’ Acaderaie) for services rendered to 
literature, science, and art. 

The funeral to Bulimba Cemetery was largely attended, those present includ¬ 
ing the Consuls of Switzerland and France, and representatives of the Authors 
and Artists’ Association, Royal Geographical Society, Alliance Francaise of 
Brisbane, various Labour organisations, different departments of the public 
service, and other bodies. 

> 

Among those gathered around the graveside were many—^men of culture from 
our universities, men of science, men of letters, and men of affairs—who knew 
that the sad ceremony in which they were taking part was no ordinary one, but 
that the CAsket being committed to the earth in their presence eontained the 
remains of a good Australian—one whose work and worth, recognised during his 
•life by an ever-growing circle, will be appreciated more and more as the future 
unfolds. For Australian culture, still in its formative stage, owes a debt to 
Henri Tardent—its sponsor and champion, its guide, philosopher, and friend. 
When it is rightly understood, when Australian art, letters, science, music, and 
all the various forms of national self-expression ih their highest come into their 
own, Henri Tardent will be accorded a place in the history of its development 
that his pioneering labours on its behalf and his unbounded faith in its future 
have earned for him. 

With his possession of' high intellectual qualities, vide seholarship, and 
culture in many branches of study, Henri Tardent was one of those rare souls 
who, by his sunny nature and overflowing good will, endeared himself to those 
forttmaia enough to be numbered among his intimate. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE^UGUST, 1929. 

Supplied by the Commonwealth op Australia, Mktborolooioal Bureau, Brisbane. 
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Districts and Stations. 

Atmosphc 
Pressur 
Mean at 9 

Means. 


Extremes. 


Total. 

Wet 


Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Date. 

Min. 

Date. 


Days. 

Coastal, 

•Cooktowii. 

In. 

3005 

Deg. 

80 

Deg. 

09 

Deg. 

83 

14,24 

Deg. 

59 

25, 2 

Points. 

43 

7 

Herbcrton. 


73 

61 

82 

23 

34 

25 

6 

1 

ito<^khampton 

30i4 

77 

54 

87 

22 

42 

25 

5 

3 

Brisbane. 

3017 

72 

51 

83 

22 

42 

3 

95 

4 

Darling Downs. 










II>alby . 

8017 

73 

41 

83 i 

30 

30 

7,8 

29 

5 

8tanthorpe 

• • 

62 

34 

74 i 

16 

24 
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113 

7 

Toowoomba 


06 

42 

78 

16 

26 

8 

69 

5 
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Ocorgetown 

30 02 

85 

53 

90 
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Mtt^ell. 
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81 

48 

93 

22 

36 

25 
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8015 

72 

41 

80 

15 

26 

1 

39 
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Western. 

Burketown 

30-04 

83 

58 

91 

23 

49 

3, 4 

0 


Boulla . 

30-08 

80 

51 

93 

14 

40 

8 

0 


Thargomindah 

3013 

71 

40 

«0 

15 

33 

12 

10 
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.FSJiatjs 4NP OTH^R Fruits FROM th^ Bpackapl Range. Montvjele District Fruit Exhjbjt at the Brisbane Show, 1929^ 
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Plate 140.- -Food fob the Million. 

A section of the Meat Industry Exhibit, Brisbane Show* 1929. 



Plate HI,—By-Pboditcts of the Meat Industby iixustbated impbbssively the 

iNTEELOCKmO OF PBIMABY AND SeCONDABY InDITSTRY AT THE BBOEHT 

Biusbanb Show. 
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RURAL LIFE IN OTHER LANDfr-V. 

By the EDITOR.* 

JOURNEYINGS IN GERMANY. 

Our first halt across the Border was at Aix-la-Chapelle—called Aachen by the 
Germans—Charlenia^fne’s old headquarters and a city of ancient historical importance 
centred in a fertile basin surrounded by genUy sloping hills. Though retaining its. 
mediaeval features it is now quite a modern city with fine, broad streets and attractive 
shops. Manufacturing is its main supporting industry and, significantly enough^ 
smoke was pouring in dense volumes from every factory chimney. From there the 
wajr went on past the Castle of Frankenberg, through the Nurmer tunnel and the 
Reichsbusch Wood out into a picturesque district of busy industry based on iron and 
coal. Then came Esehweiler, set in a pretty valley, and then Duren, another very 
active centre. The line from there ran out on to a fertile plain stiidded with farm¬ 
houses and factories. The twin spires of the great Cathedral of Cologne, the square 
tower and tapering'spire of 8t. Martinis, and the tower of the Town Hall soon topped 
the horizon, and before long we were rumbling over the 'Rhine getting our first sight 
of one of Europe’s most famous waterways. 

Cologne and its Cathedral. 

Cologne is a great city with treasures of art, monuments of beauty, quaint 
houses, and large modern stores. The interior beauty of its wonderful cathedral, the- 
largest Gothic church in Northern Europe, covering an area of 91,000 square feet and 
accommodating 24,000 persons, left an ineffaceable impression. Its massive sjnres 
merging into one huge mountain of fretted stone make .'in historic landmark around 
which the traditions of more than six centuries have gathered, and which is still a 
centre of tender sentiment to the people of the Rhine. This great cathedral, like 
that of Amiens, dominated its subject city in the days of old and it still presides 
over Cologne, remaining a inan’ol of ancient architecture among many modern 
structures of far less grace and charm. 

While the citizens of other days set themselves the* task of translating stone into 
terms of spiritual beauty, those of the present age arc baisy building for comfort,, 
pleasure, and illusion. In principle and effect their efforts differ diametrically—the 
difference of the spiritually beautiful and the materially excellent. 

In Cologne, as elsewhere in Germany at that time, though militarism and war 
had been revealed in all their stark insanity, one encountered in every public place* 
the forbidding frown of an arrogant imperialism expressed in grotesquely graven 
monuments, and now happily submerging rapidly in the rising tide of an ediu'atcd 
and disillusioned democracy. 

Further down the Rhine towards the Border of Holland is Dusseldorf, with its 
beautiful public giirdens, fountains, and boulevards. It calls itself the city of arts 
and the muses. We knew it as the birthplace of Heine. Thackeray and Bulwer 
Lytton had already made us familiar with Rhineland celebrated in a hundred 
romances; around every rock and rise legends have gathered making it classic ground. 

Co-operation in Germany. 

The success or otherwise of agricultural co-operation in Germany was one of the- 
main subjects of our inquiry, and we will forget history and scenery for awhile and 
consider some post-war developments in this connection. In the year of my visit there 
was an unprecedented increase of new co-operative societies, a total of 3,421 bein^ 
reached, showing, if one omits those established in areas removed from German juris¬ 
diction under the Peace Treatyj a net increase of 676 societies on the previous yearns, 
figures. The total number of agricultural co-opeiative societies had reached the imposing 
total of 31,521—that is to say, 81 per cent, of the total registered co-operative societies. 
More than four-fifths then of German co-operative societies were agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive organisations. These figures show the enormous grip the co-operative idea has 
on the minds of the ..progressive German farmer. Their membership, estimated on 
the basis of the averages supplied by the statistics of the National Federation, was 
at least 3^000,000. Agricultural co-operation thus represents a form of rural organisa¬ 
tion far superior to any other in Germany. As compared with the total population,, 
there was one a^ieultural co-operative society for every 1,868 inhabitants, and as 
compared With 3ie total produetiye area, one co-operative society for every, say, 
acres of land. Of these societies 97.4 per cent, were afiHiated to co-operative 
fedefations, and of these 66 per cent, belonged to the National Federation of German 
Co-operative Societies and the balance was divided among other federations. The* 
Kmtam dt central co-operative societies (central banks and central co-operativo* 
sqeietiei fqjs-pntchase and s ale) was eighty-six. 

In a address from 
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The co-operative banks, on figures, were very successful—figures which, in view 
fjf currency depreciation at the time of my inquiry, there would be no use now in 
quoting. 

The co-operative societies 1 have mentioned included organisations for the 
punfimsc of agricultural requisites (fertilisers, stock foods, seeds, and machines, and 
other commodities). 

The state of the exchange and the consequent diflficulties of commercial relations 
with other countries, together with trading restrictions, industrial troubles, and 
transport dilficulties, had, of course, a depreciating influence on the volume of 
business done. The economic situation during the war had given a marked impetus 
to co-operative selling, and also in the years after the war, in comparison with the 
pre-war period. 

Jn the year J was there many new rural banks were established, 69 were dissolved, 
and 1,621 alienated as a consequence of the Treaty. Of these banks, 90.4 per cent, 
were on the basis of unlimited liability and the balance on more or less limited 
liability. Financially, however, the balance-sheets of these concerns showed large 
losses, which were put down to the great fall in the value of the securities held 
lesulting from the fall in the war loan quotations. There wtue, possibly, other 
contributing causes. 

Of the co-operative societies for ])urchase and sale of farm requisites and produce, 
84 showed neither profit nor loss, 2,366 registered profits, and 240 showed" a loss. 
Measured in marks the net profit was immense. 

Of the co-operative dairy societies, 292 had neither profits nor losses, 1,180 
showed a profit, and 191 losses. Of the other co-operfitive societies, most of these,, 
according to the nature of their service, are on a limited liability basis, but on 
account of the currency and economic difficulties then prevailing it was difficult to 
judge their exact position. 

Losses occurred in the ease of co-operative societies for distilling, motor services, 
brick and some other manufacturing enterprises. Dehydration societies, livestock 
selling agencies, fish-selling businesses, ploughing and thrashing societies and similar 
organisations showed varying results. It must be remembered, of course, that these 
observations apply only to a year when industrial chaos was a normal European 
condition. 

Another Rural Exodus. 

According to latest official reports on the economic situation in Germany, 
agriculture, however, in spite of all the economic devices to improve the lot of the 
man on the land, is, as in every other agricultural country in the world, far 
from 8atisfa(!tory. The unbalanced economic position in Houth-West Germany 
particularly had led to a situation under which farmers, in many instances, were 
unable to make a living. The result had been a large emigration of farmers, limited 
only by the immigration restrictions of the countries in which they sought domicile. 
In 1871 the rural population of Germany was 64 per cent, of the whole population, 
while the present percentage is said to be only 35. These figures go to show that the 
rural exodus is common to every agricultural country. The remedy lies to some 
extent in makiug country life more payable and attractive. 

National Influence of Co-operative Socidties. 

In Germany the eo-operative movement has been successful, to some extent, in 
stemming the tide of the general cityward trek. They certainly have been a great 
influence for the national wellbeing. To them must be credited much of the progress 
in the economic welfare of the country people of Germany in recent years, and their 
general influence on the improvement of rural conditions has been on every hand 
sound, instructive, and constructive. To the German farmer it has been a source of 
support, guidance, and enlightenment, and so he appreciates its value accordingly. 


A FARMMB^S OPINION OF THE JOUENAL. 

A Gayndah farmer writes (7th Eeptermhery 3929);— I take this 
opportunity of expressing my high opinion of the * * Queensland Agricultural 
Journal, * * It provides valuable and expert information which no intelligent 
producer can fail to enjoy and profit by,** 
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Plate 142.—Rosie 4th of Gebyileigh, Champion Butter Fat Test Cow. Royal National Show, 1929. 
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143. ‘'Bkryi.s Pride of Crescent Farm” (J. C. MannChampion Ayi«hire Cow. Royai. Xationad Show, 1929. 
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PIjATe 144* —C^rotine (A* S. Cook), CHAiaPXON Guernsey Cow. Royal National Show, 1929, 









146. —Coi^^EGE Pkjncess PojfTiAC (Hickey anp Son), Champion Friesian Cow. j Royap National Show, 1929. 
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PI.4TB 146, -OXTORD GU)I,DE^7 BUTTERCUP ” (BURTON & SOXS), CHAMPION JERSEY COW, ROYAU XaTIONAU ShOW, 1929. 
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Pi-ATE 147 .—Favoukite II. OF RAILWAY ViEW ” (A. T. Watebs), Champion I.M.S. Cow, Royal National 

Show. 1929. 













Plate 14S. —Illawarra Milken^g Shorthorns Paraded por Judoient, Royal National Show, 1929. 
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ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 

Pig Breeders’ Annual for 1929-80. 

(Year Book of the National Pig Breeders’ Association, vol. 9. 

N.P.B.A., London. 3s. 6d. post free). 

The current issue of the Pig Breeders’ Annual is as informative and as 
comprehensive in its survey of pig breeding, feeding, and management in all parts 
•of the world as the eight previous issues of this publication; in fact, volume 9 is even 
more informative. It is well illustrated, and is a useful j.ublication for Australian 
pig farmers. 

In a breezily written foreword, Viscount Folkestone, Vice-chairman of the British 
Pig industry Council, stresses the importance of the work undertaken by the National 
Pig Breeders’ Association of England, under whose auspices the Animal is issued, 
and emphasises that an organisation of the nature of the N.P.B.A., though primarily 
a pedigree pig society, covers a much wider field in its activities by taking the lead 
in investigating those wider questions of organisation, marketing, and scientific 
research tlie value of which is even greater to the non-pedigree commercial producer 
than it is to tlie pedigree breeder. 

Lord Folkestone informs readers of many (if the difficulties through 
wliich the British pig farmer has been passing during the jiast two years, a 
})oriod characterised by unprofitable and unsatisfactory prices. Pic is, however, 
■optimistic enough to believe that the uniirofitable period is giving way to a profitable 
one, and it seems time, he thinks, to got the various organisations on a sound footing 
so that pig breeders shall be in a position when a lean time comes again to counter to 
some extent the forces that work against them. 

Contributors. 

Mr. John Hammond, M.A., of the School of Agricultures, (’ambridge, has an 
informative article on Fertility in J^igs” whieh breeders everywhere wouhl do well 
to study carefully. This article deals in d(»tail with the whole subject of reproduction 
and indicaU's ways by means of which larger and better litters may be obtained and 
the general fertility of the herd im])roved. “Pig Testing and Litter Recording in 
Sw(*den’’ is dealt uith in an interesting way by Sigfrid Larsson, a prominent 
jiiithority in that country, where pig raising W coming to the fore in quite a 
remarkable way. An interesting survey of the “By-Products of the Pig Industry” is 
contributed by Mr, F. W. .lackson, A.C.G.I., B.Sc., A.I.C., in which dcitailcd reference* 
is made to both the (*dible and inedible j)r()diicts of the pigs. Principal diaries 
(’rowtlier, M.A., contributes a breesy report of the “Work of the Harper Adams Pig 
Experimental station’’ and informs readers of the various experiments in progress 
at the institution. “ Mendelisin ’ ’ is dealt with by M. 8. Pease, M.A., of the Small 
Animal Breeding Institute at the Cambridge University, while “J’ig Production in 
America ’’ covers a wider field and is eontribiited by Grady Sellars, H.S. Agri., a field 
agent of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. 

A very important article on “Tuberculosis in Swine’’ by Major C. J. Saundorn, 
D.S.O., B.V.Sc., M.K.CJ.V.S., will be read with intense interest by farnmrs, for this is 
ti subject on which every stockman needs to be fully informed. 

An article dealing with “ Charjicteristics of the Berkshire Breed ” by Mr, John 
R. Baker, M.A., D.Phil., will be of especial interest to Berkshire fanciers, while all 
pig raisers will be interested in Mr. R. McG. Carshaw’s review of “Profits and Losses 
on Mixed Arable^ Farms.” “Fruit Culture and the Pig” touclms on another aspect 
of pig raising, and is dealt with by the Horticultural Suiferin ten dent of the Norfolk 
County Couneil. K. H. Downham’s article on ”Some External Parasites of Swine ” 
is of interest, as also is A. N. Duckham’s review of the “ Tnterpretatmn of Pig 
Recording Results.” Mr. Duckham is associated with the Animal Nutrition Institutes 
of Cambridge, where much useful work is being carried out. 

To Australian Pig Raisers, Mr. E. J. Shelton’s review of “Breeds of Pigs in 
Australia” is of especial interest. This article is illustrated with photographs of a 
number of championship winners, and deals with the several breeds in this country. 
“Rate of Production in Pork and Bacon” by James Wilson, M.A., B.Sc., gives much 
interesting information, and this section carries some excellent illustrations of 
prominent prizewinniiig animals in Great Britain. “Pig Breeding in Poland” 
informs breeders of the progress of the industry in that country, while from the 
trade point of view the British pig industry is discussed in an article, “Prices, 
Distribution, and the Pig Industry,^’ by Montague Fordhani, the Secretary of the 
Rural Reconstruction Association. * * Pig Breeding in the Soviet Union ’ ’ indicates 
that there are many countries throughout the world where farmers are awakening 
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to the possibilities of this industry^ and indieates that we need to be on the move if 
we hope to obtain a permanent footing in the markets of the world with our ^rk 
products. Much tabular information and excellent illustrations complete the best 
Bs. 6d. worth offering to the man who is interested in pigs for profit. 

The secretary of the National Pig Breeders’ Association, Mr. Alec Hobson, 92 
Gower street, Ikindon, W.C. 1, will be pleased to communicate with breeders in any 
part of the world and to sxipply any further information required. Copies may be 
ordered through Mr. E. J. Shelton, Senior Instructor in Pig mising. 

'^Sugar-Cana and its Culture (1928)/* 

(F. S. Eari^e, Chapman and Hall, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, and John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., New York. 22s. 6d. net.) 

This book was the final effort of the recently deceased F. S. Earle, for many 
years the recognised leader of the West Indian school of scientific sugar-cane 
agriculturists, and probably the world authority on sugar-cane varieties. 

Earle was an eminently practical man, and the book is written in a simple direct 
style which should appeal to all practical agriculturists. As he remarks in the 
preface, ** Frankly the atmosphere of the book is that of the cariefield rather than 
that of the research laboratory.” 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I. deals with the history of sugar-cane: 
its propagation, structure, pests, and diseases; while Part II. deals with the cultiva¬ 
tion of sugar-cane. The chapters on the diseases and insect pests arc very wide in 
their scope, and in the case of the chapter on diseases the attached bibliography is 
very comprehensive and valuable. Unfortunately, the descriptions of the symptoms 
of the diseases are not as full as they should be. Mosaic disease and the root rot 
complex are given particular attention, and the essays on these two subjects are 
particularly informative, though there are some inaccuracies in dealing with those 
varieties and diseases which are more or less confined to Australasia. Part 1. 
also contains a key for the identification of all the important present-day varieties 
of cane, together with a description of each variety and its agricultural characteristics. 

In the section devoted to the cultivation of sugar-cane, one chapter deals with 
the classification of soils in a very general way, and chapters are devoted to the 
preparation of the land and systems of planting. These subjects are discussed from 
the practical rather than the scientific viewpoint, and should prove very useful to 
planters in the West Indies, 

There are two appendices. Appendix I. contains an annotated list of all the 
varieties which have been recorded up to the present time, while Appendix TI. gives 
a brief summary of the main features of the sugar-cane industry in the more 
important sugar-producing countries. 

The book will, no doubt, become a standard reference book on the subject of 
sugar-cane varieties, and the treatment of this subject is its outstanding feature. 
It is a work that can be well recommended to both the farmer and scientific 
agriculturist. Our coj>y is from the publishers.—A.F.B. 


PIONEER DROVERS. 

Mr. W. H. Hudd, junior, of Kingsborough, Aramac, Queensland, in a letter 
to the editor of the ”Pastoral Review” (September) comments as follows on an 
article entitled ”Pioneer Drovers” in the duly issue of the ”Keview,” and which 
was reprinted in this journal:— 

”ln July issue Mr. B. E. Pearson, whose writings I enjoy each month, is not 
right when he says, under Pioneer Drovers,” that Walter Kosc has been keeping 
a notel in Gonciir^. That is about the last job he would tackle. Latest news 
I heard of him this year was superintending a bangtail muster on Avon Downs— 
the sort of job he knows. The ”Bed of Hoses’^ in Cloiteurry is kept order by 
Walter Bose, a nephew of old Walter. 

Pearson has also confused Blake Miller, of Undilla, with the late Jack 
Miller. It was Kidman and Miller, of Austral, but Jphnnyeake” Jack Miller (who 
passed away g. eouple of yearK ago in Urandangie)—^not Hake. 

<< Blake was on the Murtanji track, and they married two sisters, Misses MeCaw, 
Of lIr|iida]|gie--^alao were both with Kidman—so it is an easy mistake.” 
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^OCO suns In c jiffy* It burns to the last 
* particle* It does not knock. It is packed 
frith power • .Voco does more work per gallon. 

It will save you pounds—not only in operating 
expense, but in repairs • • • . Voco reduces 
to absolute minimum crankcase oil dilution. 

.... Voco is the best power kerosene in the 
world, a very worthy working partner of 
Plume Motor Spirit and Mobiloil, the World*s 
Quality Oil. . • Order Voco. A test will tell* 

\ \ 

vnrAPOWER 

vUVtf KEROSENE 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

ulso^fappotfuic PlumiM$torSpiHu the New Mobiloii and Laurel Kerosene 
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THE BEST 

Is always 
Tke Cheapest 



eJITr. H. J. Harvey, 
Kindalin, Dubbo, 
writes-- 

“ I have been using VITA- 
LICK during the past five 
years, and have found it 
the best on the market to 
keep sheep healthy." 


Graziers will undoubtedly realise that quality 
wool produces bigger profits, and the same 
may be said of Stock Licks. The best Lick is 
always the cheapest in the end, and can only 
be judged by results. VITA-'LICK has stood 
the severest tests and still is acclaimed the 
foremost Lick on the market. 

Use VITA-LICK coEstantly 


VITA-LICK LIMITED 


Stock Lick SpociatisiB 

j V Jh » « m mimm mwk m mmmrn^ lOI KCBt StfCCt, S]fdACy 

^0<X)CC)OCOO<X5COOOCCK)COOCOCOOOCOCCCOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOCCX30COOOCOOOOOOOOOqpCOOCCOCCCCCCCCX50COOCCCCOCCCCCOCCt^? 




How a Shilling Grows 

One shilling per week deposited regularly in the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank will, in 23i years, reach a total of £100—provided 
that the deposits are regular and the interest is allowed to remain 
i n the Savings Account. 

Here, however, is the real point: Of the £100 mentioned in 
this example, you deposit only a little over £61. The Common¬ 
wealth Savings Bank provides the balance in compounded interest 
—over one-third of the Mai. 

Idle money earns no profit. Set your shillings to earning as 
well as accumulating. 

illonnonwealtbSavingsMcIHnsM 

<|llAKAliTnBD Bq THE COMMONUTEALTH qOUEKNMENT 
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NOTES ON THE SHEEP BLOWFLY. 

By J. CABEW, Senior Instructor in Sheep and Wool. 

When investigating the blowfly trouble in the (Central District recently, 1 found 
that most of the graziers were relying on crutching and dressing, or shearing the 
.sheep in order that they would be in a more suitable state to resist the fly. 

The fly is usually attracted to the sheep by moisture, and by shearing or 
crutching the moist or dirty wool is removed, therefore the sheep are not so 
4ittractive to the pest. 

Jn many cases, however, it was found that from one to three weeks after 
^‘rutching the sheep were blown to the extent of from 10 to 20 per cent, of given 
mobs. It would therefore appear that crutching did not give the amoujit of pro- 
teetion desired. Shearing is an advantage, as the maggots do not get all the 
I)rotection they require; still, cases were met with where three weeks after shearing 
the flies were again attacking the sheep. 

Those who were in charge of large flocks and depended on jetting as a protection 
for the sheep were the men who were em]»hatic about the adv.antages gained by this 
method. 

In dealing with the fly, the moat effective method should be adopted, for, 
whatever the treatment, it is a cundjersome and costly business. 

Cases were met with where those in charge expressed themselves as being 
quite confident that jetting is the best means of coping with the trouble; in fact, 
the opinion is widely held that it is the only means that could be relied on, to 
protect large flocks. This is also the opinion of the Committee of Investigators who 
eonducted the experiments under the Council of Science and Industry at Dalmally; 
and they considered that jetting with a solution consisting of 7 lb. arsenic with an 
•ecpial quantity of carbonate of soda to lOP gallons of water gave 90 per cent, 
protection for three months. 

Weather is an important factor, but it is regarded that the quantity of arsenie 
in the solution jetted into the breach is the ingredient giving the protection. Many 
4ij> mixtures are on the market, those containing arsenic being the most suitable. 

All who are getting satisfactory results from jetting are satisfied that the 
secret of success is that the mixture must be sufficiently strong to kill the maggots, 
and that it must be ])ro]ierly jetted w'ith sufticient force to ])eiietrate to the skin 
in sufficient spread around the breach and tail, as mostly all attacks are confined to 
these parts. 

The pressure necessary varies according to the length of wool, from 160 lb. 
per square inch tor ten months’ growth to €0 lb. per square inch for crutched or 
•shorn sheep. The longer the wool, the greater the amount of solution retained, 
thus giving a greater amount of protection to the sheep. 

Eor a small flock of 500 sheep up to 5,000, a hand-pressure ])Uinp may be used, 
but for larger numbers the power plant is the most suitable. Among those who had 
experience with all methods and now' consider the jetting as giving the greatest 
amount of protection is Mr. B. Barton, manager, Baratria Station, Chorregon, 
Winton line, who states that, provided the jetting mixture is correct and jiroperly 
applied, he has every confidence in its being the best means of protecting large 
flocks of sheep. 

There are erected on Baratiia Station three elevated races, which are the chea]>est 
uand simplest 1 l.ave seen in use, allowing for quick handling with a minimum of 
labour, and quite as efficient as any other style for thorough application. It consists 
of an elevated race 3 feet 6 inches above ground at the highest point, just ahead of 
where the jetting takes place. It is fitted with two sliding and one swinging gate. 
The swing gate forms part of the race. When tlie sheep to be jetted j.asses this 
swinging gate the sliding gate is pushed aeross the lace to hold it while being 
jetted. The man'feeding the jetter draws the swing gate across the race by means 
of a rope attached to the top of the gate and led back along the race through a 
pulley at the opposite side. When the sheep is jetted the ojierator opens the sliding 
gate by means of a long lever, and also the swing gate; in this way the jetted sheep 
Is followed by its successor, the sliding gate holding it in position. 

The race is 16 inches wdde, and is floored with 3 inches by U i»ch battens 
apaced | inch apart. The uprights may be of bush timber, but 3 inch by 2 inch sawn 
-timber is most convenient for working, and can also be used to carry the cross 
l>attens in the runway. The race is 50 feet in length, including the ramp, which 
is 14 feet length and tapers from 6 feet in the yard to 16 inches at the entrance 
of runway. 

Wliile I was present Mr. Barton jetted 180 sheep in twenty-five minutes, using 
J50 gallons of mixture. Four men were keeping the sheep up to him. 
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Plate 149.— Gypsy Countess 44th (R. A. Howell), Champion Devon Cow. 
Royal National Show, 1929.- 



Plate 160.—Babonet (B. A« Howbll)» Chaicpion Devon Bull. Royal 
< j National Show, 1029. 
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Plate 151. —Highland Maid of Talgai (G. C. Clark), Champion FViled Angus 
Cow. Royal National Show, 1929. 



,152,—Tik)op»» Bueoess (I. M. Newman), Champion Poled*Angus 
IUyal N^Jtional Show, 1929. > 
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Plate 163. —Pbtncess Mary (Morris anb Reynolds), Champion Hereford 
Cow. Royal National Show, 1929. 



V' ,',lt f.i , , , ' 

Foiosst Ktm <B. K. Irntm)* CuAwnant Hebefobd Bdxx.. 

, Boyaxi KAtxoKAx. SilbWy 
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Plate 155. —CLAUFinALE TItily, CHAMrioN Ayrshire Bull. Royal National 

Show, 1929. 



Platid idd.—^T bjktty Dabby, Chaufxoh Jjebsby Bttll. Royal National 

Show, 1929. 
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Plate 157. —St. Athan AcfruAKY, Champion Fbibsiak Bult.. Royal National 

Show, J929. 
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Plate 159.— ^Wollonobar Monarch (A. E. Gillespie), Champion Guernsey Bull. 
Royal National Show, 1929. 



Plate 160.—^Tke Entbanob to the “Valley of the Giants,” Bbisbane 

Show, 1029. 

This realistic replica of a section of Satinay Forest on Fraser Island was one of tho 
most interesting pavilion d^plays at the recent Royal Exhibitic^ 

31 
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LUNQ WORMS IN CALVES. 

By A. H. OOBY, M.B.C.V.8., Chief Inspector of Stock. 

This affection is known as verminous bronchitis, hoose, or husk. The worms 
found in the lungs are the Stronfjylus micruris and Sirongylua imhnonaris. The* 
former are the larger, being about 1 to 3 in. long; whilst the latter is only § to in. 
in length. This disease has been known since the year 1744, when Buy sen discovered 
worms living in the air passages of calves. Nicholls also refers to the same disease 
in 1756, when it assumed an epizootic form in England. 

Symptoms, 

If the worms are not very numerous, one notices an occasional husky cough; 
and, if the animals are driven or excited, the breathing may appear short and hurried. 
The disease gradually spreads from animal to animal until the majority exhibit 
this peculiar cough or hoose. After a few weeks, the cough becomes more 
frequent, and appears to be suffocating the animals—in some cases suffocation 
actually takes place. A frothy liquid sometimes streaked with blood is discharged 
from the nostrils. This discharge contains eggs, also embryo and mature worms. 
The movements of the worms are easily recognised, particularly when placed in a 
little warm water. The calf loses condition and strength; the raucous membranes 
of the eyes and mouth become very pale in colour; eyes sunken; skin hidebound, 
dry, and scurfy; the hair staring; and occasional diarrhaa. The animal wanders 
away from the others, and is found lying down ai>parently listless and ])overty- 
stricken. The duration of the disease varies according to tho number of worms 
present and tho general condition and constitution of the animal. 8ome cases only 
last two or three weeks, whilst others survive for several months. 

Upon post-mortem examination the worms can be found in the air tubes, the 
lining of which is inflamed; and the lungs frequently have a somewhat mottled 
or patchy appearance. 

Prevention. 

Healthy calves should be kept from paddocks wdiere infested animals have 
been, but horses and sheep can be turned into them with safety. The land, if damp 
or boggy, should be drained; waterholes are a great source of infection, and should 
be avoided, if possible; buckets or troughs are better, as these can be frequently 
cleansed and disinfected. Keep up the strength of the animal by giving good 
nutritious food, and allow constant access to salt, because salt destroys the young 
worms as they are taken into the animaUs body. Animals dying from this affection 
should be thoroughly burned or buried deeply. 


Treatment. 

The quickest and most reliable treatment is to inject a solution directly into tho 
trachea (windpipe). Various solutions have been used; but the following is 
recommended, and is the dose for a calf:— 


Oil of turpentine 
Carbolic acid .. 
Chloroform 
Glycerine 


.. 1 drachm. 

.. 10 minims. 
.. ^ drachm. 

.. 1 drachm. 


To be thoroughly mixed together before using each dose; then slowly injected 
by means of a syringe into the windpipe. 

The needle of the syringe is inserted between the rings of the trachea (windpipe) 
about half-way down the neck. Some people adypeate making a small incision in 
tho skin with a clean knife before inserting the needle; 'but, if the needle is fairly 
thick and carefully handled when being pushed through the skin, it will be found 
unflecej^ary to incise the skin. This injection causes considcftable distress to the 
animal by setting up paroxysms of coughing; but it passes off without setting up 
serious irritation, and is effective in destroying the wornis. 

In bad eases it is advisable to repeat the injection on two or three occasions, 
allqiwing some three days^ interval .between the injections; but in many eases one 
In^ectfphwi^.be/foundnuf^^^ 
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Mineral Feeding for all Live Stock 

is now recognised as absolutely necessary. 

Borthwick’s Moreton 

“BONOLIK” 

supplies PHOSPHORUS in the best form (es STERILISED BONE MEAL) 
end Lime, Salt, Sulphur, Iron, Epsom Salts, Iodide, etc., which 
/n creases the flout of better Milk in Cowe — 

Cioee a heavier and finer Fleece of Wool in Sheep — 

Shortene the time of Fattening in Pige — 

Pfomotee Health, better fertility, and larger output of Egge in Poultry. 


“B O N O I. I K” 

ig manufactured at Moreton Meatworks by 

THOS. BORTHWICK & SONS (A’ASIA.) LTD. 

TRINITV CHAMBERS, WHARF ST., BRISBANE 

Alul to be obtained DIRECT packed In 100 lb, bass, or from all the 
leading Produce Merchants. 















T he Udder of a Cow may be likened to a Business 
—it is profitable or otherwise. Most Farmers 
these days realise the advantages of weeding out 
the stragglers and stocking up with cows whose Udders 
represent a profit. But there is more to it—^The Best 
Cow in the World is of little use unless all of its 
Butterfat is taken from the Milk with a good 
SEPARATOR. The moral is obvious— stock up with 
cows with a well developed ^'Business End”, and 
seek the co-operation of the — 

Diabolo Separator 

The 

NEW JUBILEE MODEL 

—is a world bsater. You will say so yourself as soon as you test 
it. We are making a FREE TRIAL OFFER—no obligation to 
you. Take advantage of it by Mailing the coupon. If you 
decide to keep it we will trade in your old macbine as part payment 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Without any obligation, please send me one Jubilee Model 
DIABOLO ... gallons, on 30 Day*s Free Trial 


NAME. 


ADDRESS., 



I Diabok) Separator Co. Ltd. 

MAKERSTON SlllEET 

I « (opp. Roma Straat Railway Gates) 

' .BRISBANE 
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If it is impossible to procure a syrbigc, a drench composed sis follows cun be 
given, but its action is not so effective:— 


Oil of turpentine 
Creosote 

Tincture of canijdior .. 
Milk or linseed oil 


i oz. 

i drachm. 
h oz. 

4 to 6 oz. 


This drench should be given once or twice weekly for some three or four weeks. 

Hheep, and particularly lambs up to twelve months of age, arc similarly affecte<i 
with worms in the lungs, although not the same worms as found in calves. The 
treatment described in these notes will bo found just as effective, except that the 
dose of medicine given is eousidorably smaller—^viz., about one-quarter to one-half 
of the aliove doses. 


THE QUEENSLAND CHEESE INDUSTRY. 

A SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 

A scientific investigation is to be. made in Queensland into the manufacture of 
i lieese with a view to the iieriiianent maintenance of the output at the highest grades, 
and for this purpose a special committ<*c consisting of Professor J. K. Murray, B.Sc. 
(chairman), and Mr. C. McClrath (Cliief Government Dairy Kxpert) has been 
appointed. 

This action has been taken at the instance of the Minister for Agriculture and 
Stock (Mr. II. P. Walker), who announced recently that the terms of reference to 
the committee would include the following requests:— 

(1) To investigate the circumstances connected with the reduction in tlio 
l)erceutago of gradings of cheese as choice and first grade, commencing 
from the month of October, 1928, and continuing to April, 1929. 

(2) To w^atch any dcvelojmients in the 1929-30 summer of a similar character. 

(3) To ascertain the causes thereof, and to suggest remedies therefor. 

(4) To make any other suggestion which would tend to tht^ improvement of 
cheese manufacture in Queensland. 

Mr. Walker said that he was desirous of affording every possible eneouragemeiit 
to that important section of the dairying industry which was concerned in the 
manufacture of cheese. Queensland produced more cheese than any other State 
of the Commonwealth. The figures for the year ended on 30th June, 1928, showed 
that the Australian production was approximately 30,000,000 lb., of which Queensland 
produced about one-half. Queensland was responsible for the Commonwealth's 
export of cheese. A good rcjiutation had been established for Queensland cheese 
on the world's market, although improvement had been shown to be possible in 
certain directions. In recent years efforts had been made to stimulate the con¬ 
sumption of cheese in Australia, which at 3^ lb. per capita was considerably less 
than that in many other countries; for instance, in the iJiiited States of i^icriea 
the consumption per capita was approximately 5 lb., and in tlic United Kingdom 
it was 92 lb. 

His attention had been drawn to the fact that last summer the grading of 
cheese showed a tendency for choicest and first qualities to be reduced in i)ercentage 
in certain months, and for the quality again to improve after the new year. As 
some difficulty was l)eing occasioned manufacturers in this connection he had decided 
to assist by instituting a scientific investigation. A special committee had, therefore, 
been constituted of Professor J. K. Murray, B.Sc. (chairman), and Mr. C. McGrath, 
Chief Dairy Expert, with power to add to their number, and co-opt the assistance 
of any persons considered advisable. 

He hoped that the committee of investigation would bo successful in locating 
the cause of the trouble, and that generally its investigations would be of benefit 
to the industry. He had asked the Cheese Board and the Cheese Manufacturers' 
Association to co-operate with the committee in making all necessary infoj'ination 
available, and he felt sure that this co-operation would be forthcoming. 
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QRAIN EXPERIMENT PLOTS ON THE DOWNS. 

Mr. H, F, Walker, Secretary for Agnculiure and Stock, has received the foVon ing 
report (2^th August, 1929) from the Director of Agriculture, Mr. H. C. Qvodling :— 

In company with Mr. O, S. Clydesdale, Agricultural Instructor, an inspection was 
made in the last week of August of several Departmental wheat, barley, and oat 
experiment jdots in different parts of the Darling Downs. 

Flag Smut, 

In consequence of the occurrence of Flag Himit in last yearns wheat crop in 
jiraetically every distlict, a fact confirmed by officers of the Field Staff of the 
Department deputed at the time to carry out the necessary inspection, experiments 
w^ere designed this year by the Plant Pathologist to determine the susceptibility or 
otherwise of tlie more commonly-grown varieties to the disease, plots for this purjmse 
being established at Poma State Farm and at Allora. Although the w’heat in the 
plots is not very advanced, the disease has already appeared as a result of the 
artificial infection of the seed, indicating its rather serious nature. Last year the 
Department supplied practically all wheatgrowers wdth information concerning the 
disease, and the methods recommended to keep it in check. At the present early 
stage of growth of this year’s wheat crop, it would be difficult to readily detect th(» 
presence of the disease even if it were present. However, it is rather improbable that 
crops will be quite free from Flag Smut this season, as its presence was noted late 
in August in the Allora district in a rather promising, well-grown, forward croj). 

This Season’s Wheat Crop. 

Observation was also made over the section of country traversed of the general 
condition of this season’s wheat crop, which, generally speaking, is looking remark¬ 
ably well, the early-sown areas being particularly iiromisiug as a result of two light, 
but very opportune, falls of rain in the course of the month. The area cropped this 
season appears to be fully equal to that of last year, and, if satisfactory growing 
conditions continue, a good harvest seems assured. At the present time, crops which 
give the best promise are those planted on early and well-prepared land, which had 
been summer-fallow’ed. 

•Plenty of sub-soil moisture, as a result of this practice, was found in the areas 
systiunatically prepared and cultivated, affording unmistakable evidence of the value 
of good cultivation to trap and conserve moisture; the shallow w^orking of the rich, 
heavy black soils of the Darling Downs proving a very satisfactory method of tilhig(‘. 

Wheat and Sheep. 

Judging by the inquiries made at the Department by graziers on the Downs, some 
of which were recently followed up by personal visits, there is every indication that 
several sheepowmers intend breaking up and cropping a portion of their holdings, with 
a view to providing green fodder for ewes and lambs; also for fattening sheep for 
the market. Obviously, there is almost unlimited scope on the Darling Downs for 
(‘xpansion in this direction, and if the practice were universally followed it would 
undoubtedly assist in stabilising the sheep-raising industry in this favoured ])ortion 
of the State. 


EFFECT OF METALS ON MILK. 

An interesting and important paper on the eff'ect of various metals on milk and 
milk products by Professor Hunziker was read in the course of the recent World’s 
Dairy Congress week in London. 

The investigations involved a study of the resistance to corrosion of nineteen 
different metals—plated metals and metallic alloys—to the action of sweet and sour 
milk and cream; of the individual organic acid contained in milk and cream; of 
numerous washing-powders and chemical sterilisers; and of sodium and calcium brine. 
The investigation included the effect of these metals on the flavour and physical 
properties of the milk and milk products. The following conclusions have been 
arrived at as a result of the investigations:— 

1. Zinc, iron, galvanised iron, and copper proved utterly unsuitable metals for 
-dairy factory e^ui|)ment'. They not only corroded profusely, but developed in the 
milk product objectionable flavours with unfailing regularity. These off-flavours were 
^iefly of the metallic flavour character. These tests emphasise the faet that much 
' ^^f the metallk cream that arrives at the creameries is due to rusty cream cans^ and 
that thef pretiervaition of the tin coating on the inside of the can is an exceedingly 
/Inijportaat Ih controlling ihe quaUty of the cream. 
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2. Nickel silver, Monel metal, and poorly-tinned iron also injured the flavour 
•of the milk, though the flavour defect was not* so i>ronounced, and the loss in weight 
due to corrosion, while considerable, was not as great as in the case of the metals 
under Group 1. Tliese metals are unsafe for use in the construction of milk plant and 
creamery equipment. Monel metal proved somewhat more resistant to corrosion and 
less damaging to the milk product than nickel silver. 

The ordinary chromium steels, such as Ascolojy' and Knduro, and also aluminum 
.and aluminum manganese alloy, proved quite resistant to corrosion, and in most 
cases harmless to the milk product. Ascoloy and Enduro, however, while resistant 
under most conditions u]) to a. certain point, jiitted and rusted freely under severe 
conditions. Enduro show'ed somew^hat greater resistance than Ascoloy. This suggests 
that these ordinary chromium steels are not safe alloys to use in dairy factory 
equipment. 

l*ure aluminum had no aiJ])recia.ble eflPect on any of the milk products excepting 
very sour milk, such as acidophilus milk, in which it developed a slightly metallic 
flavour. Likewise, its resistance to corrosion, excelling in the presence of alkalies, 
was generally good. The greatest weakness of aluminum is it,s high corrosiveness in 
contact wdth alkalies, such as are contained in the washing-powders and in alkaline 
brine. In the ease of sodium carbonate and sodium brine, the resistance of aluminum 
may be very greatly augmented by the addition of a small amount of sodium silicate. 
Aluminum is being used advantageously in European factories for milk storage tanks 
and jjiilk shipping cans. 

4. Nickel, tin, and properly tinned copper carri(*d no noticeable off-davour in 
the milk product, and their loss in weight due to corrosion was comparatively small. 
Tlu‘se metals, while also slightly soluble in laetie acid, may be considered safe metals 
for use in milk plant and creain(?ry equipment as far as their effect on the flavour of 
the milk product .is concerned. The tin proved more nearly completely inert than 
the nickel, which tarnished readily and caused a slight off-flavour in acidophilus milk. 

n. Allegheny metal, wtiich is a special chroinium-nickel-steel alloy, proved 
superior to any of the otlier metals studied. It had no effect on the flavour of any 
and all milk jwoducts, and it suffered no loss in weight, and showed no visible signs 
of corrosion in organic acids, sweet and sour milk and cream, alkaline washing- 
l»ow<lers, and brines. This alloy promises to play ait important role in the construc¬ 
tion of our future dairy e(|uiimient. 

(). Tlie presence of two or more metals in the same piece of dairy equipment 
is fundamentall.y undesirable. Most metals used may differ in their electrical poten¬ 
tials, and this in turn invites corrosion and impairment of flavour by electrolysis. 
For similar reasons impurities in metals, as for instance^ imjiure aluminum, such as 
cast aluminum, also copi»cr alloys and imperfectly tinned iron and copper, are equally 
nnsfitisfactory. 


CONCRETE STEP FORM. 

Eoucretc is far superior to any other material for making steiis to the house 
and outbuildings. Wood steps soon decay and settle out of shape. In making 
concrete steps only a very simple form is required. The sketch shows clearly just 
how to make a good form with a small amount of material. One incli material is 
used in making the form, which is braced and staked as sliown to prevtait bulging 
when the concrete is jioured in. 


This type of form can be used for any number of steps, as it is really a series 
•of separate forms one upon the other, ea<*h form being shorter than the one below 
to give the desired tread. 
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IMPORTATION OF STUD STOCK. 

Extract from ComnionxceaUh * * Hansard,* * August, 1929:— 

Mr. Josiali Francis (Queensland) asked the Minister for Markets and Transport^ 
upon notice— 

(1) Is there now any prohibition of the importation of stud stock into 
Australia from Ureat Britain and Ireland owing to foot and mouth 
disease? 

(2) What are the details of the assistance offered by the Government to tho 
primary producers of Australia to facilitate the importation of approved 
stock for stud purposes? 

Mr. Faterson: The answers to the honourable member’s questions are— 

(1) The importation of stud stock into Australia is, for the present, permitted; 
subject to certain quarantine conditions. 

(2) The following are the main points of the Government’s proposals regarding 
the importation of jiedigree stock from Great Britain and Ireland:— 

(a) The shipping companies, with one exception, have agreed to carry such 
stock freight free. 

(h) All other incidental expenses connected with the transjiort of the stock 
from the port of export in Great Britain to the port of importation in 
Australia to be borne as follows:— 

(i.) One-third by the purchaser; 

(ii.) One-third by the Commonwealth and Htate Governments concerned in 
equal proportions; 

(iii.) One-third by the Empire Marketing Board. 

(c) Any breeder who receives financial assistance under the scheme must not 
dispose of the stock within two years of the date of its importation. 
Should he sell during that period he must refund the amount of any 
assistance granted to him. 

(d) The scheme will operate for a period of two years. 


Group of Exhibitors, Officials, and Enthusiasts at thk Pio Section at the 
Brisbane Exhibition, 1929. 

'Se3 Plate IPl. 

Front Eow (loft to right)— W. F. Kajewski (Glencoe); B. V. Neale (Cambooya); 
0. W. Krause (Marburg); H. IL Sellars (Tabooba); G. F. Davidson (North Arm); 

H. Franko (Cawdor); D. Wells (Kureelpa); Mr.-^ with Shepperson, of Kin 

Kin; W. Elton, junr. (Cambooya); C. W. B. Young (Lagoon Pocket). 

Second Mow (left to right)—W. Elton (Cambooya); B. G. Watson (King¬ 
ston) ; C. G. Dale (Lagoon Pocket); T. Price (Goodna); E. J. Shelton, H.D.A. 
(Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane); J. P. Bottomley (Chief Steward, 
Pig Section); H. J. Keevers (Burra Burra, N.S.W.); C. C. Low (North Arm); 
Mrs, Dalton (Birkale); Mrs. and Mr. A. Alford (Traveston); H. Severns (Gattou 
College); S. Whittaker (Casino, N.S.W.). 

Third Mow (left to right)—L. A. Downey, H.D.A. (Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, Brisbane); F. W. Martin (Stock Agents Ltd., Brisbane); J. J. Slack 
(Ipswich); T. M. Wallace (Dinmore); W. Kenhedy (Kingston); A. Wells 
(Kureelpa); G. H. Naumann (Phikenba); W. Walker (Lamingtou); J. T. Griffiths 
(Kingaroy); E. Turpin (Manly); A. F. Conochie (Tingoora); Geo. White (Steward, 
Pig S^tion), 

Two Back Mows (left to right)—^E. L. Melville (Prior's Pocket); M. Porter 
(Wondai); P. V. Campbell (Xjunington); Mr. ^arabelloti (Nashua, N.S.W.); 
;• Ai^sistgut to' A. I’. Conochie; Mr. Buckley, junr. (Beaudesert): D, E; Laws 
Mie) i Arthur Jirowii (Toogoolawah). hooA?)—A. V. Sfeepperaon (Kin Kin); 

A. Propos# (Ma^^n); W. Koehler (Yamsion); T. X Handley (Murphy 

V, m' ' ■ ' • - ' ■ , ' ' .' , , 
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161. —Geouf of Exhibitobs, Officiais. and Enthusiasts at thf Pig Section at the Brisbane Exhibition, 1929. 

(For list of names, see page 440.^ 
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SOME EXTERNAL PARASITES OF TNE PIQ. 

R. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Raising. 

In an interesting article on ^‘Some External Parasites of Swine’^ in the ‘*Pig 
Breeders^ Annual, J929-1930,’^ and from the pen of Mr. K. D. Downham, Adviser in 
A^eterinary Science at the University of Liverpool, emphasis is laid on the fact that 
lice cause considerable loss to pig breeders. It has been estimated that 2 to 6 per 
cent, of the market value of a pig is lost, due to the presence of these pifirasites. 
Each thne a louse feeds it punctures the skin of the pig and withdraws its blood and 
13 ’mph. The irritation is severe, particularly if the animal is heavily infested, and in 
addition to the losfs of blood, the fact that the animaPs rest is constantly disturbed 
is prejudicial to growth and fattening. Mr. Downham states that swine which are 
attacked by lice in large numbers become unthrifty, suffer from lowered vitality, and 
thus become more susceptible to diseases and attacks by other parasites. 

All this is borne out in Australian experience where lice are just as plentiful and 
as active as they are in countries ov^eresas. In fact, it is quite possible lice cause 
more trouble here, for pigs are kept in the open much more than overseas and they 
usually receive considerably less attention, though this latter fact is to be regretted, 
as neglect end carelessness are responsible also for very severe losses. 

Describing some of the parasites, Mr. Downham states that the hog louse 
(H(ematopi7m8 adventicus) is a blood-sucking parasite one-sixth to one-fourth of an 
inch in size (this parasite is also known as //. suis) ; the female is larger than the 
male and can be distinguished from it by the absence of a dark line on the underside 
of the abdomen, along the middle of the last three segments, which is a feature of 
the male. Lice possess six legs, and their feet are adapted for clasping the hairs or 
bristles of the pig. The female lays about 100 eggs during her life, these being 
deposited on the hair close to the skin and firmly adhere to the hair or bristles by a 
ghie-liko substance. The eggs hatch in about a fortnight and the young lice soon 
find the tender parts of the skin for feeding, a favourite site being the nmler surface 
of the ear, particularly in cold weather. Maturity is reached when the young lice 
arc ten days old, and the young females commence to lay eggs at twelve days old. 
The whole life cycle is passed on the pig. Infestation occurs from contact of infected 
animals with clean animals. The parasites do not live more than a day or two off 
their hosts. The hygiene of the pig and its habitation should receive attention. 
The ears should be cleaned out with a mixture of pine tar, two parts, and cotton-seed 
oil, one part, or crude petroleum. Swabs soaked with the liqui<l should Ihj used for the 
ears, the under surface of the body, and between the tliiglis. The side and back of 
the animal should be sprayed with crude petroleum by means of a watering can or 
a can with a flattened spout. Large herds heavily infected should be dipped; any of 
the preparations recommended for sheep scab may l)e used for this purpose. Dipping 
ehoiUd be done in warm weather. It is a good plan to have an ear inspection once a 
month during the winter to keep down these parasites. 

Mange Mites. 

Mites belonging to two genera'cause mange in swine, Sarcoptes smhici suw and 
Demodex folJundorum suis. These parasites spend their entire life on the host and 
live on the blood and tissues of the animal they attack. 

The body of the Sarcoptic mite is rounded above and flat below. Its size is 
about one-fiftieth to one-sixtieth of an inch. The thoracic and abdominal regions 
are more or less united, the epidermis js transversely striated, and bristles are present 
on the back. The mandibles are shaped like ai crab^s claw. They possess four pairs 
of short thick legs. In the male the hind legs are equal in length, suckers being 
present on the first two pairs of legs. The males are smaller than the females. If 
the mites are placed on a dark background they are just visible to the naked eye, but 
a lens or the low power of a microscope is necessary for identification. 

The female mange mites burrow into the skin and lay eggs in the burrows. In 
from three to ten days the eggs hatch and the young mites^ after moulting several 
times, begin to lay eggs in ten or twelve days. By this time they are near the surface, 
due to the normal shedding of the epidermis and to the ruDbing of the infested 
animal. The young Smites then maks fresh burrows in the under surface of the skin 
and repeat the process. The irritation is severe, and the sensitive areas become 
indamed and swollen; The sM^ollen areas are larger tlian pinheads and have dried 
serum adhering to them. As the number of mange mites increase the raised areas 
beeome closer tbgi^er, the hairs fail out, scabs are formed which rub off, and the 
, se^m poses out and mm a raw surface is left. Later the skin is corrugated, and in 
; €ai|p^ cames w^jiiatles are left If badly affected the animals become emaciated, and 
u#reat#'WilVdte, > \ 
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Fig. 1. Tiio Pig Louse (Female). 


(From *■ ..-I Te:rt Hook of Entomology.*' 



Fig. 2. Sarcoptey major 
rar. Suis, *V. Sarcoptea 
^'itluamifirvH. Female. Ab- 
iloineii. Magnif. 76. 



Fig. 4. Sarcopies 
major mr. Sttis. 
2^ynipha. Magnif. 76 


ir. -S'. Pn^^on and F. Tf^ Cragg, 1913.) 



Fig. 3. Sarcoptes major 
rar. Suis. Male. Abdomen. 
Magnif. 76. 



Fig. 5. iS a r copies 
inajor var, Suis. Kggs, 
the contour of the 
embryo showing. 
Magnif. 75. 


(Fig$, 8, 3t d, and J from Kytyra <£■ Marek's ** Sp3Cial Pathology and Therapeutics o; 
the XHseases of Domestic Animals.**) 


Pla-tb 162. —^External Parasites in Swine. 
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Fig. 6. Demodex of the Pig, seen on the ventral surface; 
magnified 250 diameters.—Csokor. 

A, male; 13, female, with an ovum visible in the abdomen. 
{Uepro^need from Neiwiami's “ PnrmUettf* by permiuoion of the publUheri}.^ 



Fig. 7.- SarcopHc scab in the pig. 



'Plato 163 —^Extxbstai. Pababitob in Swinr. 
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Diagnosis consists in iinding the mites by means of scraping the affected parts 
of the skin witli a blunt-edged knife and examining the scrapings under a magnifying 
glass or by treating the scrapings with a hot 10 per cent, solution of caustic potash 
and examining under a microscope. 

Sarcoptic- mange is contagious and is generally sf)road directly by contact of 
one infested animal with another. Man may become infected and extreme irritation 
Jesuits for about thirty days, but the mites will not live much longer than that on 
smother host. Crowding and unclean conditions predispose to the rajjid spread of the 
<Usease. Weak, unthrifty animals are more prone to mange than healthy ones, and 
pigs fed upon a vitamin-de^ient ration are very apt to suffer from this and many 
other diseases. The mites do not multiply after leaving an animal, but remain alive 
for two or three weeks or longer, and their eggs can survive for nearly as long under 
suitable conditions. 

Pigs suffering from *Sarcoplic mange aliouhl be treated with (1) crude pctrol(*inn, 
(2) cotton-seed oil and kerosene in equal parts, or (3) kerosene and lard, 1 half-]>int 
of the oil to 1 lb. of the lard. These preparations may be applied with a brush or 
eloth and rubbed well in. Freshly treated pigs should not be allowed to become 
chilled, should not bo moved rapidly, or subjected to strong sunshine. All litter 
should be destroyed by burning and the sty thoroughly disinfected before using for 
healthy pigs. 


Demodectic or Follicular Mange. 

This is caused by a very small mite, Demodex foUieiOornm suift. Tt is wormlike* in 
shape; the cephalo-thorax is followed by a transversely striated abdomen which 
gradually tapers to\vards the end. It is about one-hundredth of an inch in length; 
the male isi smaller than the female. These parasites are found in the hair follicles 
and sebaceous glands of the skin, where the whole of the life cycle is completed. 
The parts of the pig’s body most favoured by the parasites are the under i^irts of 
Ihc head, nock, and abdomen and inside the thighs. The lesions often commence 
round the snout and the eyes and spread to the surrounding parts. The parasites are 
generally found in clusters and cause pustules^ which -often run together and form 
i-avitios and .scales. If badly affected, pigs will become unthrifty, and septic sores 
and scabs on the animal appear and give an opportunity for bacteria to gain an 
entrance to the skin. The condition is not a very common one in swine, and is more 
serious in the dog; other animals affected may be cattle, goats, and man. The best 
method of treatment for pigs affected by these jairasites is the regular application 
of crudt* p(>troleum to the affected parts. 


WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS. 

A TALK TO PIG FARMERS. 

In an interesting and infonnative set of booklets published by the National Pig 
Breeders’ Association of England, dealing with several of the most prominent of the 
British breeds of pigs, an introductory paragraph calls attention to the requirements 
of each individual section of the jiig industry under the cajdion of “Wliat Everybody 
Wants.’' 

We reproduce the story here with the permission of the association, of which Mr. 
K. ,1. Shelton, the Senior Instructor in Pig Baising in Queensland, is an honorary 
iiiemljer. 


What the Breeder Wants. 

The pig breeder wants hardy, long-lived animals with such good constitutions 
that he rarely has to open his medicine chest or call in the veterinarian. They must 
be active, contented foragers, willing to cut down the food bills by picking up a good 
liroportion of their keep from the pasture. (This is important too, especially here 
in Queensland where pig raising is an adjunct to other branches of farming.) 

Both boar and sows must be prolific and ready breeders, tlie Utters must be large, 
and each pigling a strong and quick grower (slow growers and unprofitable sorts are 
all too common and are distinctly unprofitable and should not be tolerated.) Both 
stores and breeding animals must have the right conformation of good butchers' pigs 
in order to command the highest possible prices. They must be of firmly established 
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Plate 164. —“ Yamsion Flower,” Champion Duroc-Jersey Sow, Boyal Nation.«> 

Show, 1929. 



Hosdj^viiXE TttWiBast,” Champion Polano-China Boar, Boyai^ 
'1 '' ' ‘ \ Nationaii Show, 1029. 
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type, so that a litter shows unitormity in all x)oints (all very desirable features here 
as well as in England). We have a long way to go in Queensland before we can 
claim to have a maximum of the very best tyi)e8, but there has been a vast improve¬ 
ment in recent years, and the improvement still goes on. The distribution of stud 
pigs from stud sales like those held annually at Brisbane Exhibition is a special 
feature and one well worth all the encouragement breeders can focus on them. 


What the Feeder Wants. 

Continuing the story, the N.P.B.A. states that the feeder wants only pigs in 
hard (or as we call it, growthy) condition and with keen appetites (a jiig with a j)oor 
ajiiietito is a iioor fug indeed). 

They must have been weaned in strong-growing condition and be able to go 
straight on to pasture or into yards until it is convenient for him to put them in sties 
for a quick finish. (The Departmental xiamphlets, “Weaning the Pig’^ and “Flushing 
the Breeding 8ow“ deal with these features, and should be in the hands of every 
farmer.) These feeder pigs must stand sty feeding well and cat without fads or 
fancies or aches and jiains. Above all, they must lie able to j)ut on weight quickly 
and in the prop'er jiarts (a stiuiy of the results obtained by members of the Queens¬ 
land Boy and Girl Pig CJlubs indicates that many .iunior farmers arc obtaining 
results even better than those obtained by many of the senior farmers along these 
lines). The feeder is always on the lookout for yiigs light in the front, with fine 
shoulders, a straight level back and a good back end (on loin and hams, as we refer 
to them in Qnoeii.sland, where also the demand is constant and improving for the 
(‘orrect type of pork and bacon ]dg, and where top prices may always be obtained, 
provided the jiigs are of correct w'eight and in good marketable condition). 


What the Pork Butcher Wants. 

The N.P.B.A. booklets state the maximum live weight for a porker is 12b lb., 
the minimum, say, 80 lb., a good average being 90-100 lb. (As porkers these average 
live weights are O.K. for Queensland conditions, where it is usual to consider around 
;10 per cent, a fair deduction from live weight at trucking station in country districts 
—often far removed from the slaughtering establishments—to dressed and “cooled 
ofr“ weight at the factory.) The London pork market, which takes approximately 
a million carcasses a year, prefers the smaller weights (as also is the case in Queens¬ 
land) and pjiys the l)(*st prices for them. The pigs must be long, well-proportioned, 
broad and full along the back, with the tail well up. The cheap parts of the carcass, 
particularly at the fore end, have to be light, and the more expensive joints well 
developed with fair lengtli of loin. The fat must be white and firm and in moderate 
pro])ortions to the lean, so that the necessity of trimming is avoided. (Queensland 
pork buyers like these f>igs too, as also do bacon curers, and would willingly pay toi> 
prices for more of them if they were available continuously all the year round.) 

The small porker must be quick growing in order to be plump, neat, light, and 
full of meat, but not too fat. Porkers with fine hair, thin skins, and absence of 
wrinkles sell better than coarse, rougher-looking fyigs in all markets. (This is so in 
Queensland also, where we are certainly becoming more x)articular every year. 


What the Bacon Curer Wants. 

The N.P.B.A. indicate that the British bacon curer wants pigs between 160 and 
210 lb. that kill well and with a small percentage of offal. (For Queensland markets 
these weights are far too heavy. The pamjdilets, “Pig Raising in Queensland—Some 
Economic Phases“ and “Trade Cflassificatioii of Pigs“ deal with Queensland 
conditions, and to these pamphlets our readers arc specially referred.) The bacon 
curer dislikes paunchy baconers, l>ecausc they kill wastefully. The pigs must be long 
in the back, so that the sides cut up with deep, heavy “middles.“ (Sides of bacon 
are not a trade line in Queensland, but the remarks apply with full force to the cuts 
popular here, viz., flitches, middles, and hams.) The carcass must show a high 
proportion of lean to fat with full^ thick, firm underline. The meat must be in the 
right place—that is, mostly behind the spare rib, the forequarter being proportionately 
light. A heavy jowl and broad coarse shoulders are wasteful and lose money ( the 
heavy-shouldered pigs are equally undesirable here). The ham must be long and 
wide, with meat right down to the hocks. A fine skin, free from coarse wrinkles and 
with long straight hair is considered to indicate in the live pig plenty of lean flesh 
and fine but hard bone, (There is a good demand in Queensland for pigs carrying 
all the good points referred to herein.) 
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Plate 106. —*’ Glenburea Duke,” Ohampiok Berkshire Boar, Koyal National 

Show, 1929. 



4 

l67,-^ONp)D»» Queen, Rbseeve Champion Tamwoiitk Sow (A. Alfonp, 
~ . ^TEAVESTON), BoYAL NA!i!IONAL Show, 1929. 
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What the Housewife Wants* 

As in Clreat Britain, so in Australia, the housewife dislikes too much fat in 
pork, bacon, and ham, because it is wasteful and she cannot find a use for it all. 
What fat there is must be firm, and never soft or oily. The lean must be well inter¬ 
laid with fat, and must be moderately hard, yet never tough, while full of flavour. 

When she pays for **best streaky’’ she expects to get it, andi therefore her 
grocer demands good middles” to be able to supply her. 

Queensland housewives like good bacon too and more would be eaten and sales 
of fresh pork would increase if we could supply the housewife with exactly what she 
requires at a reasonable price and attractively prepared and jdaeed before her. Just 
as in England the National Pig Breeders’ Association is working along lines suggest¬ 
ing an all-round improvement in matters associated with the pig industry, so in 
Australia the Australian Stud Pig Breeders’ Society, and in Queensland and the 
other States, the State branches of this organisation are doing likewise. Good work 
is also being done by the Australian Pig Industry Council, linked up with the State 
committees and the various Bacon Curers’ Associations. With them the Departments 
of Agriculture and Stock are also working in the hope of paving the way for a more 
pios])erous and lucrative pig industry. 

Readers desirous of obtaining copies of the booklets referred to above arc advised 
to communicate with Mr. Alee Hobson, Secretary, National Pig Breeders’ Association, 
92 (lower street, London, W.C. 1, England. 


WHEAT PROSPECTS IN THE ROMA DISTRICT. 

The Secretary for Agriculture and Stock {Mr, H, F. Walker) has received the 
following reyort from the Director of Agriculture, Mr, C, Quodlmg :— 

An inspection was made in tlie second week of September of the crops growing 
at the Roma State Farm, and it was satisfactory to note that excellent progress had 
been made by the new crossbred wheats, specially bred and selected by the manager, 
Mr. R. E. Soutter, to meet requirements in Queensland. Although several inches of 
rain fell in April, less than 70 points had been registered in the last four and a-half 
months. Notwithstanding this extraordinarily dry jieriod the growth and development 
of the wheat, oats, and barley in tiie breeding and propagation plots was good, 
the better-grown crops invariably being found on the fallowed land^ pointing 
unmistakably to the fact that soil moisture conservation by systematic culturfi 
methods is the principal factor in crop production. 

The Value of Systematic Cultivation* 

Elsewhere in the district and in other parts of the wheat-growing belt, a 
remarkable contrast in the growth and development of crops was observed, due in the 
generality of cases to a loss of soil moisture by evaporation, principally through 
late ploughing or failure to maintain a soil mulch on the cultivated lands, such loss 
being sufficient to account for the change from a payable to a non-payable crop. 
Obviously, in a season like the present one, those who systematically directed efforts 
to the early working of their land and to the trapping and storing of moisture 
will reap the beneflt thereof. 

On Roma Downs. 

On the invitation of Mr. R. H. McGeoch, a visit was made in company with 
the manager of the State Farm to Roma Downs Station where Mr. McGeoch has 
over 200 acres on a deep, sandy loam soil under cultivation with wheat and lucerne, 
the latter crop being subsequently planted for fattening-off sheep. Several varieties 
of wheat bred at the State Farm were included in the number being grown under 
fleld conditions. The wheats generally were even and well grown, and the manner 
in which they had developed on such a limited rainfall proved a valuable object-lesson 
of what can be done by carefully planned farming operations. The crops grown 
on land broken up about twelve months ago on which the surface had since been 
kept in a cleanly, well-worked condition, were from 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches in 
height and well out in head. In many instances less than half an inch of rain had 
fallen since planting time, and none of the crops had had more than three-quarters 
of an daring the last four and a-half months. 

32 
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Last year between 300 and 400 tons of wheat were cut for hay and stored in. 
yermin-proof sheds, as a dry time reserve. The quality of the hay was found to be 
exceptionally good. Although the type of soil being farmed is lighter and of a more 
sandy nature than that usually chosen for lucerne, this crop is doing well. Only a 
limited quantity of seed, about 3 lb, per acre, is usually sown, thin planting being 
observed to permit of more root-feeding space for individual plant develo|^)ment with 
a view to making the best use of the limited rainfall. Mr. McGeoch is having another 
400 or 500 acres cleared to extend his wheat and lueerne cultivation scheme. 

Flag Smut Experiments. 

The Flag Biniit experiment*? at the IRoma State Farm are showing excellent 
promise. One well-known fungicide has so far afforded almost complete protection 
to the plants grown from spore-infected seed. Jt is expected that valuable data will 
be forthcoming when the Plant Pathologist concludes this and the other series of 
Flag Smut experiments at Allora. 


EASILY BUILT AND OPERATED STACKER. 

An inquirer asks us to publish a diagram of a stacker’^ which one could 
use with a hay-fork to transfer hay from the load to the stack conveniently and 
economically. 



The accompanying drawing shows a stacker similar to the one referred to. This 
stacker is called a two-pole, swinging stacker, and is v<ery convenient in the 
construction of medium sized stacks. It is a good outfit for the man with not more 
than 30 or 40 tons of hay to stack. Trunks of trees of sufficient length to allow 
the bundles to clear the desired height of stack may be used for the poles. These 
poles should not be less than about 5 inches in mameter at the small end, and 
the cross'beam and its braces should be aboqtj ^ half-lapped ^ ^ into the poles and 
bolted. The poles are raised and guyed so tiiat they have the desired amount of 
swing, the guy ropes of one side being tight, while those of the other are loose. 
When a bundle is being taken off the load the poles are leaning toward the load; 
one end of the draw rope is fastened to the cross-tree at the top, while the otW 
is run through the pulley ou the fork or slings, after which it is run through a 
imlley, at the top of the derrick; then, to the team after passing through an 
anjshored block at the ground, ^he anchor must be so situated tnat when the bundle 
hke reached the cross-beam the poles will be pulled back so as to G$iXTy the bundle 
oy^ 01 ^ the i^ntre of the stack. construction end operation of this stacker 
and er? hy the drawing.-*-The Zealand Farmer/^ 
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THE FARM TRACTOR. 

STARTING TROUBLES. 

As you know, the tractor starts on motor spirit and is later switched over to 
kerosene when the enj:»ino becomes hot and vaporiser sufficiently heated to vaporise 
the heavier fuel As the ignition is the most likely cause of trouble, test this first in 
the following way:—Remove one of the plugs from the cylinder head, attach it to 
its connecting wire and lay it on the cylinder block so that the skirt of the plug is 
touching the tdock, but so that the jioints and the connection end are not in contact; 
then turn the engim» over by hand and see that the spark is getting to the iio-ints. 
If no spark appears, examine the jdug carefully for carbon formation on the 
electrode, which may be causing a short circuit of the current, prohibiting the spark 
from jumping the ])oints. Being assured that the plug is all right, examine the 
connection wire for short circuits, and, having eliminated this, give your attention to 
the magneto. The most common cause of trouble in this little machine is the contact 
lireaker. If, through wear on the cam, the iwints are not breaking no spark can bo 
formed. If the iioints are roughened, burned, or dirty, the result will be the same. 
If tills is so, use a small nail file or magneto file to trim the jilatinnm points. See 
also that there is no oil on the points. When examining wiring connections from 
magneto to plugs, look for loose connections, broken wire inside the in.sulation, or 
worn insulation, whifdi would result in a short circuit to s(»me iiortion of the engine 
against which the wire is lying. If a sjiark is occurring at the plug jtoints it may be 
too weak or too small to fire the charge. A bluish-white, fat s[>ark is the most 
efficient, a diilbred spark being generally ineffective. The correct ga]) for plug points 
is 1/32 inch. 


Causes of Wealc Compression. 

If the ignition is all right, replace the plug and try the motor for comi>ression. 
If this is weak, it will be due to one of three factors: — 

(1) Leaking piston rings; 

(2) Badly seated or ])itted valves; 

(3) Sticking valves. 

With (1) and (2) the trouble can only be corrected by dismantling the engine, 
but with (3) the valves can be freed by removing the valve cover and squirting the 
sticking stems with a little kerosene until the valve is free and then thoroughly 
lubricating the stem with cyjindcr oil. 

If the compression is good, the next likely cause of trouble is the fuel system. 
See that the petrol lino from fuel tank to carburettor is free and that petrol is 
gaining entrance to the float-chamber. Examine the jet to see that this is quite clear 
and look for water in the float-chamber. Any of these causes would result in the fuel 
not getting into the combustion chambers of the cylinders. 

It is very often the case, particularly with the tractor that is working hard, 
that the ignition, through general wear and dirt, becomes weak, and, although the 
tractor gives excellent service wliile working, it is very difficult to start in cold weather. 

If the cause of tlie w^ak spark cannot be removed, then it may be necessary to 
drain the radiator and fill with hot water in. order to vaporise the fuel more fully 
to get the initial explosion. 

A Common Cause of Hard Starting. 

The common cause of hard starting with the old Fordson tractor is water in the 
commutator. This is generally formed as follows:—When the tractor is left to cool 
off after the day's work the commutator cools off rapidly and the hot air coming 
from the motor condenses on the inside of the commutator and forms small globules 
of water. This causes a short" between the commutator and the roller, with the 
result that starting is very difficult. With a Fordson that is hard to start, the first 
thipg to do is to remove the commutator, wipe it out thoroughly with a piece of rag^ 
and introduce about a spoonful of light clean lubricating oil. 

The factors mentioned above are the main causes of hard starting, and should 
you be unsuccessful after eliminating all these suggested causes, then it is a job for 
an expert. 

Engine Meslng. 

Probably the most common irregularity encountered with the tractor engine is 
What is cdmmonly termed "missing," meaning the failure of one or more of the 
eylinders to fire regularly. The result is, of course, loss of -power put of 
propor^on to the percentage of cylinders which are not working. ^ " 
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There are. many ways in which missing can be detected, such as irregular sound 
of exhaust explosions oi^curring in the silencer, a decided knocking in the motor and 
excess of motor vibration, and general loss of power and unsatisfactory pulling. 

The fuel systcnii may be the cause of missing. If the line to the carburettor is 
partially choked, sufficient fuel will not be obtaining entrance to the float-chamber 
in order to supply explosions to each cylinder. Water in the carburettor will have the 
same effect. If the mixture is too rich or too lean, missing will occur. An over-rich 
mixture is generally indicated by black smoke issuing from the exhaust. A lean 
mixture very often results in small explosions occurring in the carburettor and 
vaporiser. 

Poor compression, due to leaky or jjitted valves or badly worn pistons and rings, 
will also cause miss-firing. The sticking of valves, either intake or exhaust, will also 
cause the engine to miss, or if the valves are not properly adjusted the result will 
be the same. 

In all cases where miss-firing is taking place operations should bo stox)ped 
immediately, regardless of cost, and the trouble righted. A missing cylinder causes 
great havoc in a motor, not only from the point of view of the incorrect balance 
of the engine causing excessive vibration and wear, but owing to crankcase dilution. 
It must be remembered that the non-exploding cylinder is still drawing into the 
combustion chamber quantities of gas; the gas is not being exploded and a consider¬ 
able quantity of it finds it w'ay past the piston rings into the crankcase oil, resulting 
in excess crankcase dilution. 

There is no doubt that the premier tractor fuel to-day, which can be depended 
on, not only to give greatest power and economy, but also to give those essentials of 
good idling and easy starting under bad weather conditions with a minimum of 
crankcase dilution, is the famous new ‘‘Cross’^ kerosene. This new fuel is a. 
departure from any kerosene previously manufactured by the Shell Company and is 
spwially prepared to meet every requirement and every class of work indulged in by 
the tractor owner to-day. 

Backfiring. 

Sometimes an engine, particularly when it is being started, backfires into the 
carburettor. A moment’s thought on the matter will make you appreciate that for 
this to occur at least one of the inlet valves must have been open when the actual 
explosion occurred. Investigation will generally i)rove that a valve has stuck. On 
the other hand, the seat of the valve may be so very bad as not to cause any 
obstruction to the explosion entering the induction syi^tem. 

An excess of carbon on the piston will also cause a backfire to the carburettor, 
particularly if the motor has been running for some time, as the carbon deposits 
become so heated as to burn, thus causing the explosion very often before the intake 
valve has closed. 

Ignition may cause backfiring by a retarded spark or a spark too far advanced, 
or if the magneto wires are connected to the wrong plugs. 

The most common cause of backfiring is a slow-burning fuel mixture, which in 
turn is most often caused by insufficient heat on the motor. 

It should be borne in mind that in order to obtain economy from a tractor fuel 
It must have weight, and in order to explode the weighty fuel sufficient heat must be 
on the vaporiser to i^ompletely turn it into combustible gas. 

If the correct working heat of 200 deg. and 210 deg. is not being obtained, and 
a blind is not fitted to the radiator, then you should suggest to the tractor owner that 
he tie a bag across the front of the radiator. Heat on the motor is all-impo^nt, and 
too much stress cannot be laid upon it. 

Overhea^ng. 

While efficient operation can only be obtained from a tractor when it is working 
at a temperature near boiling point, very often through various causes the motor over 
heat?. As you know, the boiling point of water is 212 deg,, and if it were possible 
to work the tractor motor at 210 deg. without overheating, this would be the most 
satisfactory temperature for it. Nevertheless, overheating sometimes occurs and is 
damaging to the motor. 

The cause may lie either in the ignition or the carburettor or in the motor itself. 
A late or retarded spark or a very weak spark over a long period will cause over- 
; heating. Again, if the carburettor mixture is too rich or too lean overheating will 

0 ‘ ;?But niore o^ten the cause of overheating is to be found in the engine itself, and 
it is^^usod 'by the exeef!^ of carbon on the cylinder and pulton head. This overheats 
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the motor because the carbon is a poor conductor of heat and does not permit the 
heat caused by the explosions to dissipate itself through the cylinder head into the 
circulating water. A poor quality lubricating oil or an oil too heavy or too light 
in body will cause overheating; impeded circulation of the radiator tubes; the water 
pump not working properly, resulting in iioor circulation; a slipping fan belt, resulting 
in insufficient air being drawn past the radiator tubes; bent fan blades; all these 
causes can be easily corrected. 

If overheating is allowed to continue, bad wear results, and many a good engine 
has been ruined from this cause. 

Smoke. 

When black smoke issues from the exhaust it is almost a sure indication that the 
mixture is too rich, and the smoke you sec is actually unburnt fuel. Other causes for 
the issue of black smoke are poor quality kerosene and insufficient motor temperature, 
both resulting in poor combustion. 

Blue smoke issuing from exhaust is an indication that citlier too much oil is in 
the cranki*,ase or that the oil is of }>oor quality or too light in body. While the crank¬ 
case should be kept well up to the full mark with lubricating oil, it is not good policy 
to put in any excess quantity, as it only results in excess carbon deposits and does not 
give any better lubrication. 

White smoke.—Tn some tractors small quantities of water are injected with the 
fuel mixture. The issue of white smoke from the exhaust is an indication that too 
much water is being taken in. This is a matter of easy adjustment. 

Crankcase Dilution. 

It is a common fallacy that crankcase dilution means that unexploded portions 
or kerosene in liquid form run down past the piston rings into the crankcases oil. It 
should be Imrne in mind that crankcases dilution takes place in any motor burning a 
heavy fuel like kerosene for the following reason:—^When the piston goes down to 
the bottom of its stroke and draws in a cylinderful of gas the gas comes into contact 
with the cylinder wall, which, in comparison with the vaporiser, is cool. The result 
is that the gas partially condenses on the cylinder wall and is absorbed by the oil 
thereon, and from there works down into the crankcase. The presence of the kerosene 
in the crankcase oil rai)idly destroys its lubricating qualities. 

The main cause of crankcase dilution is insufficient heat on the motor. The 
corrective for this has been previously explained. 

Other causes of crankcase dilution are, missing cylinders, poor compression, badly 
worn pistons and rings, sticky valves, &c. More harm is done by crankcase dilution 
than any other factor of tractor operation. 

Power Loss. 

One of the most serious troubles which can be encountc^red is loss of engine 
power. There are many factors which can be responsible for this. We itemise them 
hereunder:— 

IgmiUrti .—If the spark is retarded and firing too late full power is not developed. 
It is seldom, however, providing that the spark lever is fully advanced, that a spark 
will become retarded, unless the engine has been previously overhauled and incorrectly 
timed. 

A weak s|mrk, due to bad ignition, is another factor, resulting in only portion of 
the charge being exploded, due to the lack of heat of the spark. 

Fuel System ,—A too lean or too rich mixture iJrohibits the motor from developing 
full ]JOwer. There must be enough fuel present in the mixture to utilise all the 
oxygen in the air which has been mixed with the fuel. With a lean mixture this does 
not occur. On the other hand, if too much fuel is present for the amount of oxygen, 
too little pressure is generated in order to develop maximum power. The ideal 
mixture is one wherein every atom of fuel can be burned. 

Motor .—Probably the most common cause of power loss is due to carbon. These 
deposits reduce power in three ways— 

(1) By filling part of the combustion chamber, thereby preventing a full 
charge being drawn in. 

(2) They cause i>re-ignition by becoming so hot as to ignite the incoming 
mixture too easily. 

(3) They prevent the escape of the heat developed by the explosions, thereby 

eausing overheating, which expands the mixture to such an extent that the 
explosion is weak. * 
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If the motor is too cold, loss of power results, because the mixture haS not been 
eompletelj vaporised and therefore does not completely fire. 

Poor lubricating oil will cause loss of power, because it does not keep the wear^g 
surfaces apart, and permits unnecessary friction. Purthermore, a poor lubricating 
oil does not seal the spaces between the piston rings and the cylinder walls, thereby 
allotving the explosive gases to escape on the power stroke, instead of exerting the 
pressure which means power. 

Another common cause of loss of power which is not generally given credit for 
the trouble, is an impeded exhaust system. If carbon is blocking the exhaust ports 
or the exhaust pipe considerable back pressure is set up in the combustion chamber, 
thereby impeding the entrance of the incoming charge of gas. 

Other factors, such as bad compression, due to leaky valves and worn piston 
rings, are, of course, responsible for poor power. 

It is interesting to note that the new ** Cross kerosene of the Shell Comply is 
lumarkable for its property of complete combustion, wherein an absolute minimum 
uf crankcase dilution is assured. Only in a kerosene specially pr^ared to meet all 
eunditions of tractor operation is this very desirable feature to be found. 


(^hSCoers lo Correspondents. 

PIG RAISING. 

{Selected from the outward mail of the SerUor Instructor in 
Tig Taising, Mr. E. J. Shelton,,H.D.A.) 

Cassava as Pig Food. 

F.M. (Mundubbera)— 

Tlie tubers of cassava should be boiled before use and the water discarded, this 
as a precautionary measure, seeing that most farmers are not conversant 
with the different varieties, non-poisonous or otherwise. 

It is as a standby for use in time of drought that cassava appeals most as a 
pig food, for the plant is very hardy and will live and do reasonably well 
during periods when other crops will dry off. It would probably pay very 
much better during reasonably good seasons to depend more upon sweet 
potatoes than ujion cassava. These tubers can be fed witliout any risk at 
all, cither in the raw or cooked form. We prefer to recommend the growth 
of sweet potatoes by reason of tiie fact that farmers are more conversant 
with methods of cultivation and use, but Jt must be remembered that the 
feeding of an excess of sweet potato vines may be productive of harm, while 
it does not pay at any time to depend entirely ui)on the one class or food. 
There are many excellent varieties of sweet potatoes, and for details see 
oiir pamphlet on the subject. 


A TRIBUTE. 

Naturally we are gratified at the results of the 1929 Royal National 
Show. Eecor&breaMng shows are only gained by reason of the record- 
breaking co-operation of so many loyal frien4s. 

Becamse of your great co-operation grmt successes have come our way, 
and we desire to pay you this tribute and ask you to accept our warmest 
thanks. 

EBNBST BAYNES', President. 

JOHN HIRON, (Jhairman of Council. 

H. W. WATSON, Acting Secretary. 

« Bdfbane, August, 1929. 
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MAIZE—THE GROWING CROP. 

Important as is the thorough preparation of the soil for maize, it is no more 
important than thorough after-cultivation. The cultivation of maize should begin 
almost from the day the crop is planted, and the first operation should be a light 
harrowing. This harrowing may be left with advantage until four or five days after 
planting, as it then becomes almost imperative if rain falls soon after sowing; 
especially on heavy land. In such circumstances, this harrowing will make all the 

difference between a x>oor and a good germination; the harrowing kills a heavy crop 

of weeds, and aerates and warms the soil. 

The use of the harr(jw should be continued until the maize is about 6 inches 
high. The single-horse cultivator is an imjilement that is used far too early in the 
cultivation of the crop by many farmers. Many cannot yet reconcile themselves to 
the use of the harrow on the growing crop, but the practice is growing rai)idly, 
for it is a case of ‘'once tried, always used.*’ There are, however, two words of 
caution to be remembered when harrowing growing corn: the first is to select a 
bright day for the work, as the plants are soft and brittle on a cloudy, cool day, 
or in the early morning, but quite tough and 8uj>ple in the heat of the day; the 

second is to keep the harrow free from clogging rubbish, as this is the cause of 

many plants being torn out. 

The use of the harrow on young maize saves a very large amount of more 
expensive cultivation and hand-hoeing later on, as it destroys a big croj) of young 
weeds and grass which later becomes troublesome. A light lever harrow is the 
best type of imjdoment for this jiurjiose. 

The next cultivation should be done with a riding instrument which straddles 
the rows—eitlier a. sfiringtooth or rigid-tooth cultivator, or a disc cultivator. Tho 
last-named is an imjilement which has rapidly gained favour in the maize districts 
on account of the good, clean work done by it. It can be made to throw as much 
hill to the rows as is desired by altering the set or cut of the discs, and it is 
a considerable improvement on the objectionable practice of hilling with the plough. 
The rigid-tooth cultivator is a better imj>lement than the springtooth for tearing out 
summer grass, couch, or jiaspalum which threatens to obtain a hold, and which is 
not so easily dealt with by the disc cultivator. 

When the maize becomes too high to “straddle” with a two-horse cultivator, 
recourse must be had to ii single-horse implement, the use of which should be 
continued for as long as practicable mi to the tasselling stage. 

Tlu» depth of the cultivation should be regulated according to the height of the 
crop, it being borne in mind that as the ero]i grows in height its roots more nearly 
approach the surface. During the early stages of growth, cultivation may be given 
to a depth of 4 or d inches, but later this must be reduced to 2 or 3 inches, or a 
large number of valuable feeding roots will be destroyed. 

For this reason the practice of liilling with the plough is not recommended, as, 
when the maize is 18 inches or 2 feet high, a large number of roots are cut through 
by ploughing close to the rows. If hilling is thought necessary at this stage it should 
be done with a disc cultivator, or with mouldboard sweeps on the single-horse 
cultivator. It is thought, however, that hilling is a practice for which, in many 
cases, no good reason can be given. Where young maize “goes over” with the wind, 
it usually “picks up” again readily of its own accord, and hilling is not necessary 
for this reason alone. The only justification for hilling with the plough is in a wet 
season, when a heavy weed grow’th or grass has obtained a good hold in the roAvs, 
and requires early smothering to kill or check it. But this condition can be avoided 
in most seasons by a thorough prejiaration of the soil before planting, and by 
harrowing after planting both before and after the maize is up. 

Many farmers practice the removal of suckers from the maize crop with the 
idea of increasing the yield, and incidentally of providing a little fodder for stock. 
The experience of the Department has been that the value of suckers is practically 
offset by the cost of their removal, and that the yield of the crop is much reduced 
by desuckering.—‘A. and P. Notes, N.8.W., Department Agriculture, 
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Qenerat /^otes. 

Stalf Changes and Appointments. 

Mr. F. B. (Joloniaii, Inspector, Pure hjeecls Brisbane, has been appointed an 
Expert for a period of seven weeks as from the 19th August, 19-9, during the 
absence of Mr. F. F, Coleman, Expert and Inspector, Pure Seeds Act. 

Police Constable T. A. Brady, of Gympie, Actmg Sergeant B. R. Cliristie, of 
Coen, and Acting Sergeant J. R. Gannon, of Augathella, have been appointed 
Inspectors of Slaughter houses as from the 31st August, 1929. 

Mr. Noel Manning, of Kolijo, has been appointed Canegrowors’ Representative 
on the Farleigh Local Sugar Cane Prices Board, vice Mr. Philip Pearce, resigned. 

Mr. 8. C. Smith, Inspector of Slaughter-houses, Marecba, has been appointed also 
Inspector of Stock and Brands as from the Hist August, 1929. 

Mr. E. R. Boyd, of Hawthorne, has been appointed a Dairy Inspector, on 
probation, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 

Constable T. Dunlea, of Ravenshoe, has been appointed an Acting Insiiector of 
Stock. 

All Dairy Inspectors have been appointed also Inspectors under and for the 
purposes of **The Discuses in Stork Art of 1915.’^ 

Mr. S. E. Pegg has been appointed Dairy Inspector, on probation, Department 
of Agriculture and Stock. 

The Officer in Charge of Police at Cambooya has been appointed also an Inspector 
of Stock. 

Mr. G. J. Gray, the General Superintendent of the Mount Isa Mines, Limited, 
has been appointed an Honorary Ranger under the Animals and Birds Acts, as from 
the 14th September, 1929. 

Mr. T. R. I^uiun has resigned his position as Senior Clerk (Accounts) Agricul¬ 
tural Bank, Brisbane, as from the 26th August, 1929. 

A Progressive Queensland Firm for Farmers’ Needs. 

Customers of the firm of Buzacotts (Queensland)’ Limited, who regularly call at 
the company's offices to renew acquaintance with the chiefs of staff will be interested 
to know that a move has been made back to their own premises in Adelaide street, 
Petrie Bight, next door to Atcherley House and Australian General Electric Company. 
We are advised that the business is quite settled down in its new premises, and the 
managing director is confident that the change will mean much better service to 
customers and anticipates another successful year. The company has on its large 
staff specially trained experts in pumping and irrigation, dairy requirements, jetting 
and spraj^ring plants, and orchard pest controls, as well as for Buzacott steel gates 
and fencing and other rural requisites. 

The Medicinal Value of the Milk Thistle and other Herbs. 

Mr. J. A, Hamilton, Carbeen, Cairns, writes:—beg to offer you our apprecia¬ 
tion of your x>aragraph in the August Journal’* on the great medicinal value of the 
milk thistle. It is indeed of inestimable value. I have tested them for many years. 
We often got sores on our hands pulling corn and they were very difficult to heal, 
but I found the milk of the thistle would cure them. At the same time, when I got 
thirsty pulling corn I used to chew the milk thistle leaves and they alleviate th&st 
and seem to act as a tonic. I am quite sure if the thistle and lettuce, endive, and 
chicory, which all seem to be more or less of same f^ily, were more generally 
used, many ailments would be relieved, including cancer. Mrs. C. L. H. Wallace, 
editress ot the Herald of Health” (London), was the authority for thei statement 
that a lady who had cancer had been cured by living on lettuce, with hot baths and 
hygienic treatment advocated in her paper. This was forty years ago. I’d like to 
br^ to your notice a herb book published by Messrs. Heath and Heavier, St. Albans, 
Hei^s., Ragland. .... The weed Cobbler’s Peg will cure old running sores and 
fistula m horses. Ageratum will also cure sores. These are aboriginal remedies. 
Tife bari of the Leichhardt tree is a cure for malarial fever. I learnt this from 
Hr. A CMrfy of the Gulf.” 
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Travelling Stock Regulation. 

Regulation 37 of the Diseases in Htock Act has now lx?cn amended iu order to 
give Stock Inspectors power to define the route by w^hieh stock shall he travelled. 


Banana Permits. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. IT. F. Walker), when interviewed 
recently rtdative to the issue of jiermits to those desiring to grow^ bananas or increase 
their areas under this fruit, stated that the jiresent system of dealing with applications 
for permisaion to plant banana suckers and the issuing of the necessary iierraits is 
being handled in the most eflicient manner jiossible. 

The system in force is that as soon as the inspector for the district receives the 
application for porinission to plant he forwards it to the Department of Agriculture 
and Stock with his endorsement as to the circumstances of the case, and in all cases 
where the prescribed conditions are complied with a iiermit is issued and promjitly 
despatched to the grower; or if jiermission is considered inadvisable the grower is 
immediately informed of the fact. Mr. Walker added that the conditions apper¬ 
taining to jdanting further areas were identical with those recommended by the 
growers’ representatives on the recent deimtatiou. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the banana growers who are in a position 
to conform with the required conditions are not subjected to any unnecessary delay 
in the matter of obtaining sanction to plant bananas. 

The Royal Society of Queensland. 

The ordinary monthly mectbig uas held in the Geology .Tj(»cture Theatre of the 
TTniversity on 26th August. Mr. F. Bennett, B.Sc., was in the chair. Mr. IT. J. G. 
Hines, B.Sc., was proposed for ordinary membership. 

Mr. O. T. White, F.L.S., read a paper by himself and Mr. Francis entitled 
“Contribution to the Queensland Flora, No. 4.” Two new species— Labichea BrassU 
from North Queensland and Aibhzw xanihoxylon from the Alherton district—^were 
described as new, and several plants were recorded from Queensland for the first 
time. 

Dr. D. A. Herbert read a i>aper, entitled “Changes in Osmotic Pressure in 
Relation to Movement of Mimosa PudioaA* 

Dr. Hierbert exhibited (1) Kmimsa muscce, a fungus causing fly chlorea, and 
(2) PenUnllium exiMinsiinif a mould from a decaying custard apple, also found on 
the apple. 

Mr. C. Schindler exhibited a rust fungus, Phraginidmm loiigissimum, on Pubus 
parvifoUus, from Mount Crosby. 


Restrictions on Banana Planting. 

A deputation representative of the banana growers of Diamond Valley, Mooloolah, 
waited on the Minister for Agriculture and Stock (Mr. H. F. Walker) recently to 
discuss certain phases of banana planting. The deputation comprised Messrs. J. E. 
Delaney and C. A. Joseph, and was introduced by Mr. R, J. Warren, M.L.A. 

Mr. Delaney said that the growers in the district were being refused permits to 
plant because of the limited occurrence of disease in their neighbourhood. The 
position was that two plants aflCectcd with Bunchy Top had been found in the locality, 
and because of this permits were bein^ refused in accordance with the regulation 
which had recently been issued stipulating that no permits would be granted within 
a radius of two miles of an affected plantation. He thought that the regulations 
sliould be more flexible. 

Mr. Joseph supported Mr. Delaney ^s remarks. He had had considerable experience 
with Bunchy Top, having grown bananas in the Tweed district for some years, and 
he would rather be within half a mile of an affected plantation with a high hill 
between within ten miles where there was a direct airline. 

The Minister, in reply, said that he would constitute an Appeal Board consisting 
of two representatives of the Department and tw^o growers, who would hear any 
cases presented to it on their merits. He would also arrange for this to be done in 
any other district similarly affected. Mr. Walker also announced that he would 
enforce any recommendations made by the Banana Industry Committee. 
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Scrub Turkeys sad Caetoblastus. 

As an extract from the progress report of the scientific work of the Common- 
wealtli Prickly-pear Board in Australia during June, 1929, indicated that the Scrub 
Turkey was feeding on the Caetoblastus larvae, an Order in Council has been issued 
reducing the period of protection for Brush or Scrub Turkeys on pickly-pear infested 
land from an annual period of seven months to a period extending from the 1st to 
the 7th July in each year, inclusive. 

Marketing of Tomatoes. 

Following upon the issue of a notice by the Committee of Direction of Fruit 
Marketing that they intended to issue a ^‘Direction’^ for the marketing of tomatoes 
intended for treatment at factories, a petition was received asking that a poll be held 
to decide whether or not the ^ *■ Direction'' should operate. Ecgulations have now 
been issued under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts to govern the handling of 
the necessary ballot. 

The * ^ Direction ^' will apply to tomatoes intended for manufacturing purposes 
produced in the district bordered on the north by Nambour, on the west by Eosewood, 
on the south by the New South Wales border, and including the islands in Moreton 
Bay. It will apply for three months from the 15th September, 1929. 


The State Wheat Board—Mr. J. T. Tod Appointed Chairman. 

The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. H. F. Walker, has announced that certain 
changes have been made in the personnel of the State Wheat Board as from the 
31st August. It has been decided by the Government to regard the wish of the Board 
that an elected representative of the growers shall be appointed as chairman. He 
has therefore appointed Mr. J. T. Tod, of Goomburra, to that position. 

Mr. Tod is an extensive landholder on the Darling Downs, having considerable 
interests in wheat growing and dairying in the Goomburra and Inglewood districts. 
He is well and favourably known throughout Queensland as president of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Dairy Companies’ Association, which position he has held for many years. 
As well as being a member of the Wheat} Board, Mr. Tod is also a director of the 
Warwick Co-operative Dairying Association and was also a member of the first 
Council of Agriculture. 

The Minister has also appointed the Director of Marketing, Air, L. E. Maegregor, 
to the Board. 

Mr. Walker also informed the Press that he has l>een looking into matters per¬ 
taining to the wheat industry, and that he felt that there is scope for considerabla 
development in that industry, given the full co-operation of all concerned. He had, 
therefore, convened a conference which was held in Brisbane on the 4th September, 
between the Wheat Board, as representing the growers, and representatives of the 
millers, over which he presided. 

Preference for Queensland Goods Urged. 

am determined to see that Queensland people get a full recognition of what 
our secondary industries are doing as far as propaganda can assist, and I want to 
have them built up^” said Hon, H. E. Sizer (Minister for Labour and Industry), 
when officially opening the John Eeid Hall at the recent' Brisbane Show. 

The hall contained numerous industrial exhibits neatly displayed. 

In introducing the Minister and asking him to perform the opening ceremony, 
Mr. M. P. Campbell (president of the Chamber of Manufactures) said tliat some 
people thought that the secondary industries were antagonistic to the primary ones. 
That was a wrong impression. Their one aim was to do the best for tlie State. 

In opening the hall, Mr, Sizer said that by virtue of the bftice he held for the 
time being he was constantly in contact with secondary industries. He was deter¬ 
mined to see that the people of Queensland obtained full recognition of what the 
secondary industries were doing as far as propaganda could assmt, and he intended 
to have them built up as far as he was able. It was essential for the Empire’s 
progress that ihe secondary industries should be fostered. 

^ere was g^eat scope for education to develop manufacturing industries in 
Qu^hsland, and if the people would stand behind the manufacturers and the Btats, 
‘ home-made goods, then the industries would grow, and unemploymeni 

leoml ui^peas qui<^^ than otherwise or by a wholesale loan policy. 

A'i'■' '"'f-■ ^ • 
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New Bird Sanctuaries Proclaimed. 

An Order in Council has been issued declaring Connolly Dam, Silver wood 
(Warwick), Rifle Creek Dam (Mount Isa), and portion of Harrow Station (Cam- 
booya) to be sanctuaries for animals and birds from which jdaces it will be unlawful 
for any person to take or kill any animal or bird. 

Pure Water for Dairy Cows. 

‘‘What is the cheapest and best form of food for dairy eows?^^ “Pure water,“ 
tlie owner of a cow which last year produced 10,584 lb. milk and 542.6 lb. of butter- 
fat, is stated to have replied, adding: “Only be sure that the watn is put in the 
cow and not in the milk can. ^ * 

Milk is approximately 87 per cent, water, and if the cow docs not have access 
to an unlimited supply of fresh, clean, palatable water her milk flow is bound to 
suffer heavily. A high-producing cow will consume from 25 to 30 gallons of water 
per day. A reliable automatic water supply system has proved to be one of the 
most valuable items of a dairy farm h equipment. 

Food and Emotions. 

“There are three ways of regarding the body. The first is as an enemy, an 
evil to be fought and ill-treated; the second as the spoiled child, pjimpcred and put 
first, and protected; and third, as a good servant and friend, that is the winning, 
harmonious co-operator with mind and spirit. The third way is the correct way 
in which to regard the body. The whole personality should be considered. Looking 
to the harmonious working of the body did not mean fussiness. Wholesome food 
eaten in a happy, controlled spirit may do more good than a faultless diet combined 
with worry. All negative emotions such as anxiety, fear, resentment, and anger have 
ill-effc^cts on the body. Confidence, trust, and love, and other positive emotion* 
liberate the physical powders.—Dr. Evelyn Sayw’Ell, in an address to a health 
conference. 


SEED MAIZE. 

UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND FOR DEPARTMENTAL STOCKS. 

The demand for seed mnice this season teas unprecedented, and although 
large stocl's of several t'arieiies were held these were quickly exhausted. 

Ths response to the advertisement of seed for sale in this Journal was 
extraordinary. The rush of early orders soon covered the whoU of the supply 
avaUahle, and a very large number received later and which could not possibly 
he filed had to be returned with regret. 

Each season sufficient seed to sow some thousands of acres is raised by 
the Department, and the demand is ever increasing. This is proof of the 
reputation won for the improved strains and grades of grain bred by the 
Department; and it aXso shows that farmers are realising the value of 
planting seed of tested varieties. 

All the varieties that were advertised in this Journal have been* grown by 
the Department for many yearSf and the valuable work of improving type 
and yielding capacity is carried on from season to season. 

The Department is continually introducing ruew varieties, which are 
tried out in the several ma/ke-growing districts, and any that prove good 
yielders and of a suitable type are retained* Included among them is Funk-a 
Ninety Dag, which is so popular with Queensland 'maise growers. 

Flans are iww well forward for meeting every possible future demand 
for selected seed of all improved varieties tested under ordinary field 
conditions, and thus avoiding the risk of disappointment to growers who 
desire to obtain the best seed from the Departmental plots. 
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The Way of the Reformer. 

is quite proper to accept a compromise as an instalment. If we cannot 
get the whole, it may be quite right to ac-cept the half. We may live to secure 
the other half another time. Wo must, however, see what the acceptance of the 
half involves. It may. be that if we accept it we shall be hindering instead of 
advancing a genuine reform. We may be sidetracked. John Morley put this with 
great force when ho said, commenting on the French saying that small reforms 
are the worst enemies of great reforms:—‘There is a sense in which the saying 
is profoundly true. A small and temporary improvement may really be the worst 
enemy of a* great and permanent improvement, unless the first is made on the 
lines and in the direction of the second. . . . The second possible evil of a small 

reform may bo equally mischievous—where the small reform is represented as 
settling the question. ... It sets men^s minds in a posture of contentment 
which IS not justified by the amount of what has been done, and which makes it all 
the harder to arouse to new effort when the inevitable time arrives.^ — James 
Scott, in “(Cambers’ Journal. 


Shearing of Lambs. 

Generally speaking, lambs intended for sale direct from their mothers should 
not be shorn. The value of the wool will not recompense the reduction in the 
quality of the flesh due to the handling and bruising, nor does a shorn lamb look 
attractive, rarely realising a good price in the market. The principal item in fat 
lambs, of course, is the flesh, but the pelt has a certain value, which is ))ractically 
nil if the lamb has been shorn. 

In a season like the present, however, observes the Sheep and W^ool Expert of 
the Department of Agriculture, the question of shearing is one to be considered, 
as unless seasonal conditions change for the better it seems problematical whether the 
lambs can be brought to a marketable condition by weaning time, and so long as 
there is no danger of loss due to cold they may respond more quickly if shorn tliaii 
if left right through the season in the w^ool. 

With regard to Merino lambs, in ordinary seasons, weaning and shearing are 
often carried out at the same time, but when, as at present, tlie lambs are not in 
very good condition and no good feed is available for weaning them on. the two 
operations (weaning and shearing) at once may be too great a strain on the lamb's 
constitution, and it may therefore be advisable either to leave the weaning until 
a later date or put off the date of shearing. 

Uses of Lemon. 

Many people prefer lemon juice to vinegar when mixing a salad dressing, and 
it is much more digestible. 

For washing dainty handkerchiefs add a few lemon rinds to the water when it 
is cold, and boil it with the handkerchiefs, and you will be surprised at their snowy 
whiteness. 

As everyone knows, lemon juice is very useful after an accident with the inkpot. 
Bub lemon juice on the mark at once, leave for five or ten minutes, then wash off with 
milk, and the stain will have disappeared. 

The juice of a small lemon, or half of a large one, taken first thing in the 
morning, without adding either sugar or water, is wonderfully helpful for rheumatism 
and indigestion. 

The same treatment will soon make the muddiest complexion clear. After the 
lemon has been squeezed out, save the skin and rub it over the fingers if you want to 
remove ink or other stains from the hands. A few drops of lemon juice added to a 
little glycerine will make the hands soft and white again after a day's work in the 
garden. 

In cookery the lemon is invaluable. Many sauces are insipid unless a squeeze 
of lemon juice is added. Sauces and custards are all the nicer if the thinly-grated 
rind of the lemon is boiled in the milk or cream preparation and then strained out. 
In stuffings a little finely-grated lemon rind adds piquancy and flavour. Many 
]peaple prefer a slice of lemon in their tea to sugaJr and milk. Cakes for tea and some 
light puddings are nice with the finely-grated lemon rind added* Lemons, too, are 
invaluable for garnishing, their yellow tint adding colour to insipid food. Cutlets, 
fillets of fried fish, and pancakes all look and taste better if gammed with slices of 
/.lemosu 
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The Care of Hides and Skins. 

Careless methods of floying the skins of cattle and sheep, and excessive branding 
of cattle and calves, are the causes of beavj^ losses annually—the present methods 
of branding are computed to be responsible for damage to Ai:stralian hides 
amounting to a yearly loss of half a million sterling. Inefficient curing and the 
dirty and stained condition in which hides and skins are often marketed are other 
causes of dei)reciation, while the cuts and score-iuaiks recei\cd by the living animal 
through horning, contact with barbed wire, and other external injuries, also combine 
to discount values. 

The practices responsible for bad hides, and the correct methods of slaughtering 
and skinning, curing, and marketing, are discussed in detail in a pamphlet recently 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. It is i^ointed oat that farmers station- 
owners, and country butchers supply a fair jiroportiou of the hides and skins 
reaching the city skin stores. Country hides are for the most part ripped off 
•carelessly, without regard to final shapeliness, and very often very little attempt is 
made to cure them or preserve them in any way. As they are generally marketed 
indirectly, they frequently reach the tanner in a condition known as ^^slii'j>y, and 
are more or less i)utrid, and very little good leather can be manufactured from them. 

If consignors improved their methods of branding, flaying, and curing their 
hides, the reader is reminded, city buyers would quickly recognise the fact and pay 
accordingly. By disposal on the farm to country dealers the hides cvenuially lose 
their identity, and the careful man is not comj)eusatcd to the full extent for the 
care he may have exercised. Hides and skins may be forwarded in large or small 
]>arcels to the various stores and sold on account of consignors. Clean, well-cured, 
good-sha])ed hides, free from scores, cuts, blemislies, an.l slip, w'ill fetch top values. 

The Principles of Sheep Feeding. 

The principles affecting the feeding of sh(H*p are studied even less than those 
affecting the feeding of other animals, observes the Chief Veterinary Surgeon of 
the New South Wales Department of Agriculture, but their consideration is 
periodically a matter of very great importance. T1 h‘ writ(‘r draws attention to some 
facts of which pastoralists might well be reminded just now. 

The tendency is to regard the fact that sheep have lived for some considerable 
time on scrub or very dry innutritions food avS evidence that the food is suflicient 
for them, but as a matter of fact a continuous lowering in tone is taking place, 
varying in degree according to the quantity and quality of the food. This lowering 
in tone may be so slight that no ill-effects are observed, and when good feed comes 
again the sheep recover their tone; on the other hand, it may be so marked that 
the digestive system becomes unable to deal with the food, impaction rt'sults, and 
heavy mortality may follow. This is ])articiilarly liable to occur in pregnant ewes 
tow'ards lambing time, and in sheep that are travelled or put to some otlicr strain. 
Ill between these manifestations are all gradations of the trouble, and in many cases 
only small numbers of the weaker sheep die. 

What the animals suffer from is actually slow starvation. The impaction is 
certainly increased by the astringent nature of so many scrub fodders. It is 
impossible to lay down any Jiard-and-fast rules as to when and under wdiat particular 
•conditions mortality will occur, but it is obvious that the longer the period of 
innutritions feeding the more likely it is to have unfavourable results. Experience 
with the particular fodders used and the conditions existent on each holding must 
serve as the owner’s guide. 

It is plain that prevention of such mortality depends on the supply of food 
which will counterbalance both the lack of nutritive riuality and the astringent 
nature of the scrubs aud rough, dry fodders. Although, to prevent all ill-effects, this 
must be undertaken throughout the period of dry feeding, it is remarkable how 
rapidly slieep will recover from very severe loss oi tone and impaction—even after 
deaths have occurred in the flock from these causes—if food is changed. Losses of 
lambs through deficie.ncy of milk in the ewes (an indirect effect of the trouble 
discussed) may also be guarded against at the same time by use of the same 
measures. 

But not only docs loss occur from continued dry feeding—^yet further loss is 
involved in the sudden change to extremely succulent food. Surprise is often expressed 
that mortality in sheep is so heavy after the appearance of what is referred to as 
good food, but, as a matter of fact, such rapid-growing, succulent food as appears 
after copious rains following drought possesses very little body, and in the already 
weakened eondition of Hie animal will not sustain life, particularly as at such times 
the animal requires the production of a good deal of body heat. The question then 
arises of the possibili^ of supplying some dry roughage in addition to the green 
food. 
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Poisoning of Sheep by Chemical Fertilisers. 

An inquirer asks whether sheep are likely to suffer ill-effects from the residue 
of artificial fertilisers used in the topdressing of pastures. 

The ingestion of basic, slag has been alleged to have caused the deaths of 
sheep grazing on land which had been recently dressed with this fertiliser. 

Heavy applications, followed by a j)eriod of dry weather, when the slag is 
inclined to lie on the ground or cling in an imdissolved state to the roots and stalks, 
may lead to animals consuming it in quantities sufficient to cause fatal results. 

Reputed cases of poisoning have occurred twelve days after sheep had been 
depastured on to paddocks dressed with slag in the proportion of 2^ cwt. per acre, 
and in the complete absence of rain. (Certain of the animals became ill, were unable 
to stand, and had to be destroyed. 

In experimental cases, the lesions due to basic slag i)oisoning are those of 
infiammation of the lining membrane of the stomach find small intestines. The 
urine may have an opaque creamy appearance. 

Experiments carried out in Vienna in 1919 proved that fertilisers such as basic 
riag, superphosphate, kainit, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of ])Otash, and nitrate 
of soda are capable of killing, sheei) receiving small quantities mixed in the feed. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it is rare that sheep are able to pick up from 
the pasture sufficient of the material to cause death, or even derangement of health. 

The possibility of this contingency should, however, be remembered when 
chemical fertilisers are being used. It is prudent not to depasture sheep on to 
freshly treated paddocks until the fertiliser has been to some extent dissolved and 
washed into the ground by rain.—The ‘^New Zealand Farmer. 


Bloat in Cattle—Causes and Treatment. 


Bloat, or hovcu, is due to succulent foods eaten under certain conditions which 
cause the formation of large quantities of gas in the rnmen or [»aunch, and, in 
consequence, a swelling of the left flank. It is most ofl^n seen in the following 
circumstances:— 

(1) When cattle are turned hungry on to such succulent green food as lucerne 
or clover. 

(2) When cattle used to dry feed are suddenly changed on to green, soft 
food. 


(3) When travelling cattle are allowed access to large amounts of green food^ 
such as variegated thistle. 

(4) When cattle gorge themselves on wet grasses or herbage. 

(5) When cattle are fed on roots or potatoes under certain conditions. 

Some animals appear to be more subject to hoven th.an others. 


Keeping the mouth open with a gag, or a piece of \rood, until the beast has 
belched moiS of the gas out through the mouth will be useful in mild cases. The 
internal administration of 1 oz. of bicarbonate of soda and 1 oz. of ginger is 
sometimes useful, and it may be repeated in a few hours—if necessary. 


In a bad case the most effective treatment is the puncture of the paunch. This 
is done on the left side in the flank—at a i)oint equidistant from the last rib, the 
edge of the loin bones, and the angle of the haunch. The correct instrument for 
this purpose is trocar and cannula. The cannula is a tube through which passes a 
sharp pointed instrument—the trocar. This instrument is thrust into the rumen, 
and the trocar is withdrawn, leaving the cannula in place, and through this the gaa 
escapes. In case of emergency a knife may be used in the same way, the gas escaping 
through the cut, but complications may set in and cause death if this is not done 
expertly. Aiter the gas has escaped the animal might be given a dose of linseed oil 
(3,4 pints) and turpentine (1 tablespoonful). This mixture should be well shaken up 
while being given. 


Every effort jerhpuld be*made to prevent the occurrence of hoven in stock. In 
^dlpg lucerne and clover, if the pnimal^i are not used to it they should be put on it 
,|prai^i^y mntil they become accustomed to, it. If lucerne is fed in a wet state, or 
is soft nind juicy-~it will almost always produce trouble; 
Ad™, therefore, be kept off if unlil it Ik ' 
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Whitewash on the Farm—The Spring Cleaning. 

Whitewash has a wide ap])lication to farm use and deserves a much greater 
popularity than it at preseiA enjoys. Its ingredients are inexpensive and readily 
obtained; it is not difficult to make, and it is easy to apply. In addition to these 
advantages, it protects the surfaces to which it is applied, brightens up dark interiors, 
and is sanitary. Whitewash may be coloured provided that light tints and shades 
are U8e<l, iuid that the pigments are not affected by lime. Among such are yellow 
ochre, raw and burnt umber, and raw and burnt sienna. The surface to be white¬ 
washed should be just as clean as one that is to be painted, and it is a first essential 
to good results that all dirt, dust, grease, and scaly material removed before 
there is any atbmipt to apply the wash. This implies a liberal use of scrapers and 
stiff brushes. When the cleaning is finished .ami the surface dusted, it is well to 
dampen it slightly just before applying the wash. 


Action of Frost on Soil. 

It is known that frost is one of the princii»al agents in the disintegration of 
rock and in its transformation and final conversion into soil. This action continues 
to be exercised on the soil, increasing the proportion of fine i»articles, but with 
extreme slowness. On the other hand, frost has an immediate effect on soil colloids— 
e.g., it breaks up compact clayey soils into separate lumps. According to Elireiiberg 
this effect is not due solely to the ex})ansion to the interstitial vrab'r, but also to the 
growth of iee crystals. The resulting lumjjy texture increases tlie permeability and 
aeration of the soil, which temls to dry it and tacilitate its cultivation without risk of 
its again uniting into a solid mass. The solidification is a])t to be renewed, however, 
as a result of lieavy spring rains, also in many vegetable soils. Attempts have 
often been made to attribute the Ixmefieial effect of frost to the fact that it renders 
soluble the uutritivci elements in the soil, but this could not be conclusively proved 
experimentally. On the other hand, it has been shown that the total surface of the 
particles of a granite soil has increased 6.13 per cent, after ex])osure to frost. 
This effect is directly beneheial to jdant growth, wdiich shows that the old saying, 
the ground does not freeze the crop will be thin,1ms not lost its meaning in 
countries with a cold winter. 


Bee Culture. 

Whether it is intended to go in for bee-keeping comiuereially or merely as a 
hobby, spring or early summer is the most suitjii)lc time to make a stait. In eitlier 
case, too, but especially in the case of the person wiio hoj>es eventually to depend 
upon bee-keeping for a livelihood, the enterprise must be given proper thought. 

Success or failure is often determined by the method of making a beginning, 
and it is well to avoid if possible the i)urchase of bees in old boxes, and the consequent 
necessity for transferring, which process is itself sufficient to damp the ardour of 
one who is unacquainted with the work. There is also the risk of in+rodueing 
disease. The better way is to purchase a hive (or hives) outright. The purchase 
should be made from a reputable breeder; otherwise the hive Rhould be cxtiniined 
by an export previous to purchase to certify its freedom from disease. Another 
method oi establishing an apiary is to prepare hives (factory-made for preference) 
by nailing, painting, and fitting with comb-foundation, and then to purchase prime 
swarms from a neighbouring bee-keeper when swanning is prevalent. 

The land for an apiary should be fairly level, well drained, and for preference 
the hives should face the north-east. A trellis of passion vines around the plot 
makes an ideal windbreak, and affords protection to the iiives both in summer and 
winter. The equipment required for the running of a sn)all apiary is neither 
extensive or costly. The requisites are mostly standardised throughout Australia, 
which is an advantage. The Langstroth ten-frame hive may be purchased in lots 
of five with supers at a reduction in price. A smoker, liive tool, veil, uncapj)ing 
knife, and honey extractor are among the other requisites. 

Bees play a very important part in the pollination of fruit trees, and the 
establishment of an apiary might well be considered by every orchardist. One to 
three colonies per acre of orchard should show a material increase in quantity and 
quality of fruit, while sufficient honey and beeswax will at ordinary times be 
produced to enable a surplus to be marketed. The site of the apiary need not be 
HI orehurd. A small allotment of ground should be selected where the bees are 
not likely to be disturbed when cultivating. 
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The Waler still Wanted—Australlu Horses lor India. 

General W. H. Anderson, Director-General of Remounts for the Indian Army, 
is at present visiting Australia in connection with the supply of horses for tne 
Indian Army. 

The impression, he says, that horses from Australia are no longer required, 
owing to the mechanisation of the army and the fact that India is breeding her 
own horses, is quite erroneous. 

India requires about 3,000 horses every year for the army, while the native 
States require another 1,500. In addition, there is a large private demand for polo 
ponies and horses for sporting and utility purposes. 

Australian stations. General Anderson considers, must continue to breed horses 
for home use, and the surplus can be exported to India. The quality of the remounts 
needs, however, to be improved, as there has been a serious decline in the standard 
in recent years. 

An Argument for Safeguarding.’* 

‘‘Last year a friend of mine sold 5,000 tons of rags. He told me that these 
rags would be made into cloth by skilled men in Poland who were receiving from 
13s. to 15s. a week. If any hon. members opposite were in business, could they 
say how they would compete with tliat country if they were having to pay £3 per week 
to men doing the same kind of work? A man in my division who has a woollen mill 
comes to London and buys certain materials. The man in Prance also comes to London 
for the same purpose. The freight charges from London to Roubaix are more than 
they are from London to the West Riding of Yorkshire. In Roubaix they have 
their mills well equipped; rebuilt out of reparations sijicc the war. The mills are 
well fitted up and they employ workmen who are probably as skilled as the workmen 
in Yorkshire. That is the reason why we cannot cronipete with tluun. Simply because 
in Roubaix the worker in the woollen mills receives a standard rate of £1 2s. lid. 
per week, while for the same work in the Dewsbury and Batley area in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire the standard wage is £2 14s. lOd. Can the House say this is 
a fair and reasonable competition?’^—Mr. C. Gibson, M.P., in the House of 
Commons. 


Silage for Sheep—Some Feeding Points. 

Although silage is one of the best substitutes for green grass and a reserve of 
it is of great value in a season such as the present, a certain amount of disappoint¬ 
ment is sometimes expressed by those who are feeding it for the first time. Writing 
to the Department of Agriculture recently, a shecp-owuier stated that he had been 
feeding silage with lucerne hay, but that the sheep showed a marked discriininatioji 
in favour of the lucerne, and if they jneked uj) a bit of silage immediately dropj)ed 
it again. He had been feeding it for four or live days. 

Such an experience is by no means unusual, stock apparently having to acquire 
a taste for silage. To begin with, only a small quantity should be fed to sheep 
in a small paddock, and it is best to feed it out in the evening, for if large quantities 
are put ont in the morning and the sheep do not at once take to it, it will dry out 
in the hot sun in a few hours and bo wasted. Once the sheep become accustomed 
to silage they greatly relish it and will follow the wagons when the silage is being 
carted out. 

Although sheep are often satisfactorily fed on silage alone, continued feeding 
on silage exclusively results in loss of condition, the feed being lacking in protein. 
It is therefore preferable to feed silage in combination with a small quantity of 
wheaten, oaten, or lucerne hay—especially the last mentioned, because of its high 
protein content. 

Feeding should be commenced while tlie sheep are still in good, strong condition, 
and while there is some rough grass about. The silage need only be thrown over 
a clean piece of ground, but it should l)e well spread out, and it is best to get a 
good deal out every day before the sheep are allowed to feed. The slieep should be 
drafted into lots according to their strength. 

A plentiful supply of salt should be provided for sheep when feeding on silage, 
Ci«€S5i iu, distrkts, such as salt-bush country, where it is not ordinarily used to any 
nxtenl^ j.r'ThdJiick is improved by adding about 6 oz, of Fpsom salts to about 100 lb. 
nf "Uomlo sail 
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Tb« H®”)® ^b® Qarcfcn. 

OUR BABIES. 


Under this heading a seines of short articles by the Medical and 
Nursing Staff of the Queensland Baby Clinics, dealing with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in the hope of maintaining their 
health, increasing their happiness, and decreasing the nwmber of avoidable 
oases of infant mortality. 


THE MENAGE OF BAD TEETH. 

The enamel which caps our teeth is the only surface tissue which is never 
renewed. Once injured, it can never be repaired. A crack or hole in the enamel 
is an open gateway for bacteria, which enter and destroy the teeth. The tooth 
decays, and becomes offensive; decayed teeth caui»e inflammation, abscesses, and 
open sores, which do not heal over until the teeth fall out, or have been extracted. 
We might imagine that nature had been careless, in lt‘aving this part of our bodies 
vulnerable and defenceless. But our teeth are forined on the same plan as those 
of other animals, whose teeth continue good throughout their lives. Prehistoric 
man had excellent teeth from infancy to old age, and many primitive races have 
the same to-day. Bad teeth, on the other hand, are becoming almost universal in 
modern civilised man, and in all primitive races as soon as they adoi»t civilised 
customs in food. We may say that they are the result of civilisation, or more 
correctly, of some defects of our civilisatiou which need amendment. 

Modern medicine is becoming more and more impressed with the dangers of 
bad tooth. The miseries of toothache are well known, and the abscesses of the jaw 
that may be caused by decayed teeth are serious ttoublcs. But far more serious is 
the poisoning of the system by the constant swallowing of the agents and products 
of dental decay, to which may 1 m? attributed many cases of dyspepsia, gastric, and 
duodenal ulcers, and appendicitis. Heptic te(*tli may be the original cause of 
septic tonsils which need surgical removal. Recently that fatal disease, pernicious 
anaemia, has been tracod, if not with certainty, at least with much probability, to 
the same cause. With still more confidence do wc j)oint to dental abscesses as 
frequently the root cause of crippling rheumatism. Medical men are becoming more 
and more inclined to attribute some obscure heart troubles, nervous troubles, and 
other mysterious conditions to the same source. Even cancers of the mouth appear 
to be more frequently in dirty than in clean mouths. (Gradually, we have come to 
recognise bad teeth as one of the chief causes of disease*. 

Causes which act slowly, and at a long interval of time, are apt to pass 
unrecognised. Careless neglect of the teeth of a child may, and often does, lead 
to the death of a man or woman in the prime of life, or to such crippling as leads 
to chronic invalidism. Now that w-e are coming to recognise the cause of these 
disasters, after the mischief is done, surely we shall endeavour to save our children 
from such a fate by removing the cause. Certainly, owing to the occurrence of 
toothache, which is one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed upon mankind, we 
have learnt to some extent, with the help of the dental profession, to care for our 
teeth. But it would be better still to preserve our children’s teeth by natural methods,, 
as they were preserved in primitive man and the lower animals. 

To Grow Good Teeth Right Foods are Necessary. 

Weakly developed teeth do not necessarily decay. This is a fact established 
by dental observation. Nor do strongly developed teeth necessarily escape destruc^ 
tion. This also is well established. But other factors being equal, teeth of weak 
construction are more easily destroyed. For the growth of strong teeth, two things 
are necessary. The first requirement is a sufficient supply of food containing the 
necessary vitamins. The most important vitamin-containing foods are uncooked 
vegetables, fre»b fruit, fresh milk, eggs, and butter. 

These foods are necessary for the child-bearing mother that her baby may have 
goodi teeth. They are necessary also for the child after his first year in order that 
his peiananent teeth may be strongly developed. For the first year of life—^the 
most important period for the development of the jiermanent teeth—^nothing is so 
good as the mother’s milK 
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Nipped In the Bud. 

The second requirement is sufficient space in the jaws for the developing 
tooth germs, the avoidance of undue pressure and overcrowding. It is for this reason 
that the pmervation, of the temporary teeth of children is so important. If a 
temporary tooth is allowed to decay early and become lost, the adjacent temporary 
teeth tend to fall together. The developing permanent teeth beneath them have 
then insufficient room for strong development They may emerge out of place and 
overlap, so as to be useless for mastication. Another frequent cause of malformation 
is poor and restricted development of the jaw bones, with crowding of the developing 
teeth. It is often forgotten that bone is a living tissue, Constantly altering its 
form, as it reacts to strains and stresses, and that this is more especially true in 
the growing child. Most serious deformities of the teeth may result from nasal 
obstruction, accompanied by narrowing of the jaws, and hijgh arched palate-bones, 
or from the constant pressure caused by habitual sucking of the thumb, or fingers, 
or dummy. Still more common is the arrest of development, owing to want of use, 
more especially the want of hard biting. Most unfortunately, most of the foods 
we give our diildren are too soft, and those that are not soft, such as crusts of 
bread and meat, are tough and not hard. Tough foods have to be chewed; hard 
foods have to be crushed, and it is the powerful crushing muscles that exert the 
greatest force in widening the growing jaws. The baby should be given hard, crisp, 
baked bread, which may or may not be toasted (bread toasted without being baked 
is only hard on the surface) instead of soft bread and butter, hard baked oatcakes 
sometimes instead of soft porridge. Breakfast foods are valuable in porportion to 
their hardness and crispness, and porridge may be improved by the addition of a 
large spoonful of prepared bran. Of course the baby must be taught by degrees 
how to bite his food. As soon as he is old enough be may be encouraged to nibble 
a piece of raw apple at the end of his meals. In narrow, poorly developed jaws 
the developing germs of the permanent teeth, which lie closely packed between the 
roots of the temporary teeth, have not sufficient room for healthy growth. Literally, 
not metaphorically, they are nipped in the bud. They emerge weak and are easily 
destroyed. And so, from want of hard biting, we grow teeth that will not bite. 
For older children cracking nuts and crushing their kernels (within reason and 
moderation) is a valuable exercise for the jaws, and so is the biting of sugar-cane. 
Indeed, for dental purposes sugar-cane may be regarded as a fruit, the sweet 
acid juice being beneficial and the exertion needed for its extraction entirely 
wholesome. Perhaps in some future generation (most of the present generation are, 
alas, incapable of such feats) our school children will enjoy ten minutes interval 
every morning for nut-cracking and cane-biting, and every child who cannot crack 
his nuts, or crush his sugar-cane, will be referred to the school dentist for treatment. 

Let us grow as strong teeth as we can, but whether strong or weak, let us 
preserve the teeth we have. 




BOUGAINVILLEA. 

Anyone visiting the beautiful garden of Mr. Thomas, at Indooroopilly, again 
this year, will be unpressed with the many possibilities of design and effect that 
can be made with this very hardy and snowy climber. The appreciation of the 
bougainvillea is shown by the hundreds of persons who go to see it in bloom. It is 
A hardy plant, and loves sunshine, and there is no reason why it should not be more 
widely grown. A little time and patience will amply repay anyone who contemplates 
its c^ture. Onttings strike readuy as soon as the blooming period is over. They 
should be about 12 in. long. Select last season’s growth, and plant in sandy soil in 
a shady place. 

Put the cuttings about 6 in. deep in the soil, and press down firmly. Keep the 
ground moist, not soaking wet. If you require a more immediate result, obtain 
plants from tbe florists in pots. There are about seven different colours to select 
from. 'When the plants have grown to a height of 2 ft then select your design 
and prune aeeordi^ly. To train the plaht make a skeleton design of wire, and 
then trim the plant removing all shoots that may be growing in a direction that 
is not required. About Mgy Or June pruning must be stopj^d, as all tbe new 
shoots then s^ipeaiing will be flowering shoots. As soon as the blooming period is 
over eomiiu^Etee pruning again to still miprove your deeign. 

Thete many methods of growing bougainvillea, and one that finds favour 
mimy la 11^ of pkinting n around an bid teee that Is not wanted, and. 
ftalbagl^ 1 ^- Itee when the bou^invillea is e^Mii^ed* It will then 

Ima t|m btanehes of the tree and form a beautiful garland of Moom; 
appears upif^htly. 
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Plate 169.—^Another view of a Model Farm Homestead in the Rural Schools’ Display. Royal National 

Show, 1929. 
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PEOPLE AND GARDENS. 

It depends on the mood of the whether he shall see the sunset or 
the fine poem,** 

111 the garden among the flowers, I have learned the value of work, for it is 
only by working, planning, and planting, '^sowin' things, an’ growin^ things, an' 
watching of 'em grow" .... that we obtain any results in the garden or 
learn anything about the flower world, and how” to get them to grow. 

We prepare the soil, sow the seeds, water them, and in due time are rewarded 
by little soft, green shootg thrusting their way through the earth, and then there is 
the joy and wonder in the final and lovely harvest of glorious leaf, bud, and blossom. 

1 have learned the value of prayer in my garden, the value of good, sti’ong 
thoughts that working in a garden and among flowers must necessarily bring. Every 
green thing that grows in the flower-patch was a prayer when I idanted it, as T 
looked forward to its lovely future, j»ieturing it in its gay beauty, and in the bud, 
blossom, and fruit of it, I see the realisation of my prayer. 

The beauty of nature, and the significance of it touches different people in 
different ways. Some understand it, and because of this understanding, they find in 
it a great love and joy, pleasure and profit. Others remain perfectly or imperfectly 
oblivious to it, and are fpiite unconscious of the fact that they are missing anything, 
accepting the sunshine, the air, the sky, fruit, and flower as a matter of course, and 
just as a very ordinary fact of creation. 

Nature/ acts differently on many of us, making great writers of some, great 
poets and artists of others; and then there are others wdio are content and happy to 
make a garden, and fill witli flowers. But it makes good and strong men and women 
of all of us, if we allow it to enter and ennoble our daily life and existence . . . 

but how many of us do not? 

Some people understand and compndieud nature in an indefinable and aching 
longing to possess a garden filled with flow’ers, others arc content to admire the 
flowers, pick them and decorate their house with them, while there are others who even 
find a joy in flowers from a florist's shop ..... and then there are some 
who have not the money to buy them, and yet find a certain longing fulfilled in 
gazing at the flowers for sale in the wdndow of a flower shop, or even by gazing 
at lovely gardens on the way. Some j)eople wdio Imve no garden space, try to grow 
flow'crs in pots or on wdndow ledges, but wdieresoever we may go, we will see the 
urge of nature exjiressiug itself iu different ways. 

The actual poss(*ssion of a gard(*u gives one more joy than we realise, 
until we have become the owner of one an<i worked and walked in it. It raises us to 
higher things, cultivating habits of observation, and not only habits, but I'.owers of 
observation too, for it is only when we have worked among the flowers, ]>lanted them 
and grow'ii them in the sweet-smelling earth, that they begin to whisper their secrets, 
and wo hoar the still small voices” of nature whispering on the breeze. It gives 
us a healthy interest, a love <»f the beautiful, and the power to appreciate the great 
growing world outsiiie, and teaches us to realise and grasp the joy that life can 
give.—^E nid, in ‘‘The South African Gardening and Country Life.” 


CONTROL OF WEEDS ON LAWNS. 

Weeds in lawns and on bowling and golf greens cause considerable annoyance 
and trouble, and are often difficult to control, especially if i)Toper pre<'autions have 
not been taken from the outset. As a rule, most trouble is ex[)ericnccd on lawns and 
greens which have not been properly drained, or which are shaded, or whore the soil 
has not been enriched before laying down the j^rasses. It is obvious, therefore, that 
control of weeds in such places must bo kept in view from the time that the lawns 
are being established. 

In the case of bowling-greens and golf greens special care should bo exercised 
to see that they receive direct sunlight throughout the whole of the day, particularly 
during the winter months, and also that they are thoroughly drained by means of 
agricultural drain pipes placed below the ground. The soil should also be enriched 
etther by adding a. better class of soil or by heavy dressings of well-rotted animal 
manure. If these precautions are adopted and high-grade seed, free from weed seed, 
is sown thickly, little trouble will be experienced from weeds. Subsequently, a 
vigorous growth of the grass should be encouraged by frequent watering and by top¬ 
dressing with well-rotted animal manure composted with soil. 
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When such dressings are being made, care should be exercised to see that all 
weed seeds have been destroyed in the compost. This can only be done by composting 
the soil and manure in heaps which can be kept under observation for some months. 
If it is not possible to ensure that the composts are free from weed seed, it is 
preferable to use artificial fertilisers for top-dressing. 

Despite the greatest care that is taken, however, weeds will occasionally appear 
in lawns, and they must be immediately hand-pulled. If care is exercisea in this 
direction, no great difficulty will be experienced in keeping the weeds under control. 
Clover is often troublesome in lawns, and this can be checked to some extent by top- 
dressing with sulphate of ammonia, which does not encourage the growth of clover, 
but stimulates the growth of grass, which checks the clover. 

Superphosphate and lime should not be used on lawns which are likely to be 
infested with clover, as they stimulate the growth of clover. 

Chemical exterminators cannot be recommended to any extent for control of 
weeds on lawns, but they can be used, particularly arsenic preparations, for killing 
individual plants such as paspalum grass. A little of the preparation should be 
dropped on the middle of the plant. 


THE FARM HOME. 

PURITY OF FOODSTUFFS-^OME SIMPLE TESTS. 

Thanks to the efforts of the authorities that arc responsible for the purity of our 
foodstuffs, the adulteration of commodities is not so common as in the past, says 
the Journal of Food Industry, London. Unfortunately, however, impure foods 
are still on the market. The following tests will enable buyers to determine if the 
foods they are receiving are pure or otherwrise. 

The expert coffee taster can tell by simply tasting the beverage if chicory has 
been added, but to the ordinary consumer this would not mean much. An infallible 
test is to place a teaspoonful of the dry coffee in a tumblerful of cold water, stir 
well with a spoon, and leave for a minute or so. If the water remains clear the 
coffee is pure, but if it takes on a brownish tint chicory has been added. The darker 
the brown tint the greater the amount of chicory that has been added. 

To test the quality of sugar, bum a sample in an aluminium spoon over a 
gas jet. If the sugar burns away entirely.it is pure, but if any ash remains 
adulterations have b^n added. 

The best way to test olive oil is to pour a quantity into a small bottle, add an 
eighth of the quantity of household ammonia, and shake well. 1 f the mixture assumes 
a milky majss the oil is pure, but if it has a granulated appearance other oils have 
been added. 

The simplest test for butter is to place a little in a spoon and hold it over a gas 
jet. If the butter boils evenly it is pure, but if it splutters and a scum appears 
margarine has been added. 

To test flour, press a saniplo in tlie hand; if, when the hand is opened, the 
flour retains the impression of it and appears slightly yellow it is pure, but if it 
falls into powder and retains its usual colour adulterations have been added. 

A good way to ascertain if milk has been * * creamed ^ Ms to skim it after it has 
stood for an hour or so. If after the skimming a slightly bluish tinge appears round 
the edges, the mDk is all right, but if the edges appear as before, l^e milk has been 
‘^creamed,'' To' test if water has been added to the milk dip the point of a well- 
polished needle into it, and withdraw, holding the needle perj^ondicular, with the 
point downwards. If the milk adheres to the point it is pure, but if all of it drops 
off water has been added. 


THE OAROEN iFIRfT. 

Quoting the words of l^im who coined the phrase ** The garden with a Soul.^’— 
* * Ei^ year provides a novel interest with something different to look at in addition 
to one/s old foves! ^^ 

Saypi Shakespeare 1 **1 doubt this garden lacks no flowers to make a garland of, 
heaapn.'* It i« a place for strengthening a weary spiriti for Seams and 
It^here the murmur of a stream, the hum of the be(», and the song of the birds 
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fill the air with their music. Francis Bacon said: **lt is nothing for great princes 
(the w^lthy) that for the most part, taking advice with workmen, with no less cost 
set their things together for state and magnificence, but add nothing to the true 
pleasure of a garden.'' ‘‘God Almighty first planted a garden and, indeed, it is 
the purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man; 
without which buildings and palaces are but gross handy-works." Bacon was writing 
of no ready-made thing, filled with masonry, when he penned the famous words— 
‘‘Whoever owns a garden has one chamber roofed by heaven, in which the poet and 
the philosopher can feel at home. An increasing happiness—a little pleasance of the 
soul by whose wicket the world can be shut out, and where something of the 
Golden Ago lingers." 

Such a garden as this will, like Shakespeare's ‘‘Bosemary and Eue," keep its 
seeming and savour, and ever be to all who enter it—^"Full of Grace and 
Bemembranco.''—‘ ‘ The South African Gardening and Country Life.'' 


MARKET GARDENING. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 

This valuable plant seems to be little known in Queensland, and still less grown 
and used, and yet it is an excellent esculent for man as well as a first-class food for 
domestic animals. The stems, leaves, and flowers bear a great resemblance to the 
well-known sunflower of the same family. 

The plant is propagated by tubers. It is not at all exacting as regards soil, 
and will grow in almost any situation, excepting low-lying, ill-drained soils. The best 
crops are obtained from rich, friable, sandy loams. The cultivation is extremely 
simple, and does not require any extra care or skill. Tlie land should be turned as for 
potatoes—that is, deeply ploughed and thoroughly pulverised. J'hc smallest tubers 
are planted in the same manner as potatoes. Hillmg up is not essential, but it is an 
advanta.ge to mould over the soil at each cultivation. The tubers are very difficult 
to eradicate, consequently they should be put in some situation where they are not 
likely to prove troublesome. Four to five cwt. of tubers will plant an acre. 

The tubers should be ready for digging in from four to five months. If not 
required for immediate use, they may bo left in the ground and taken u]> at any 
time. If dug, they will not keep very long, without shrivelling up and becoming 
soft, but may be kept for a time by packing in layers of fine soil, sand, or ground 
charcoal if these substances are in a dry condition. 


ASPARAGUS. 

This i)lant is a. perennial, and a native of the seashore, thriving best in soils 
containing a large proportion of sand. However, the rich alluvial soils of river flats 
should produce as]>aragus of large size and good quality, therefore their composition 
may be imitated in preparing garden soil for this culture. Although asparagus can 
make use of large quantities of water when growing, it requires a well-drained soil, 
for anything approaching stagnant water is ratal to the plant. Asparagus may be 
propagated by root divisions; it is preferable, however, to raise the young })lant8 
from seed sown in early spring, allowing them to remain in the seed-bed for at 
least two years. As soon as the roots are large enough, they may be transferred to 
their permanent positions, the soil of which should be previously well trenched and 
manured. The best results, under local conditions, will be obtained by making a drill 
of sufficient width, and .about 6 inches in depth, with a slight ridge in the middle; 
the root should then be carefully lifted and trimmed of any damaged parts, and set 
in the trench saddlewise, with the point of the roots tending downwards. Cover to a 
depth of 3 or 4 inches, and firmly press the soil about the root’s; where possible 
mulch with a thick coating of stable manure. During the early stages of growth it 
will be found advantageous to give copious watering during dry periods. The first 
growth is allowed to seed, the tops being cut down when they begin to show signs of 
yellowing. The mulch can then be lightly forked in, and during the winter a fresh 
supply may be applied. In these operations the depth of soil may be slightly increased 
over the roots; this will ensure long blanched heads of fine appearance. It is not 
advisable to cut too many heads imtil the third year, and cutting should cease in good 
time, in order to avoid the premature exhaustion of the plant. Sufficient tops must 
be left to mature, and thus stimulate the growth of the plant in general. The variety 
recommended for general use is Oonnover's Colossal. 
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FRENCH BEANS. 

A considerable variety of beans are grown in Queensland. As far as market 
gardening is concerned, the principal sort is undoubtedly Canadian Wonder. This 
French bean appears to suit our conditions to a greater extent than any other, and 
produces good, long, green pods in great profusion. 

As French beans are one of the crops that pay, some attention must be given 
to the preparation of the land. Market gardening at aU times demands good 
cultivation, and the free use of well-rotted stable or other manures. To apply a heavy 
coat of such manures to land in which it is intended to grow French beans will, in 
most instances, induce the plant to produce a lot of foliage, and consequent loss of 
bean pods. It therefore follows that the land should be in good heart, and preferably 
that which has been heavily raanurefl for a preceding crop. If this is impossible, a 
light dressing of artificial manures, rich in phosphates dr potash, will have a beneficial 
effect. The usual practice of planting is to strike out shallow drills and drop 
the seed by hand, covering them up with a light harrow. It is possible to adapt 
a maize-planter, by fitting it with a special plate, thus saving a considerable amount 
of labour. The one idea l)efore every grower should be to limit the area to that 
which he can keep free from weeds, and not so big as to be neglected during picking 
time. In order to get the most out of the plants, the beans must bo gathered as they 
become fit—that is, when young and tender—otherwise they will begin to form seed 
and cease to bear marketable beans. 

The Chinese gardeners are most ])articular as to the quality of the bean seeds 
they purcliase, and it is well to note that seed grown in Queensland often contains 
bean weevil. These beetles lay their eggs on the growing crop, and their presence is 
not noted until after the crojj has been harvested and threshed. As diseased pods 
and stems left on the ground will provide infection for the new crop, it is desirable 
to collect and burn all such refuse, and sow clean seed only. Any seed affected with 
insect attack should be rejected. 

In many parts of the State it is difficult to raise a good crop during the hot 
summer months, owing to the ravages of a small fly, the grubs of wnich travel in the 
stem. These can ea'sily be found if the skin of a beanstalk be carefully peidod with 
a sharp knife. There is not any known commercial remedy, but the hilling up of the 
stems with soil will often be found to be effective. Rtrict attention, as stated, must 
be paid to the destruction, by burning, of all plants immediately a crop is harvested, 
also of those which show signs of wilting during growth. Rotation of crops must 
be practised whore this trouble manifests itself. 

If is as well to note that horse work should not be started in the early morning, 
when the crop is wet with dew, neither should it be attempted after a shower. Suffi¬ 
cient time should elapse to allow the jilants to dry, otherwise* the spores of some 
diseases will be easily scattered, the rainy season being the most favourable time 
for their spreading. 

The principal varieties suitable for market are Canadian Wonder and Burpee’s 
Stringless Greenpod. 

LIMA BEANS. 

These are often called shell beans, as the part cooked is the seed in its green 
state. When harvested they are in good demand, the dry beans being soaked in water 
for a few hours and then cooked as haricot's. As the Lima varieties succeed in dry, 
hot weather, the extension of their culture will no doiibt be made, as soon as growers 
and buyers are more acquainted with their use. They do not require any special 
culture or attention; if kept well picked they will produce pods for a considerable 
time, provided that the crop is on fair soil and kept cultivated and free from weeds. 

BROAD BEANS. 

Broad beans may be grown in the cooler parts of Queensland, doing well on 
heavy land. Unlike French and Lima beans, they easily respond to nitrogenous 
manure. Being a winter crop, they will not require as much cultivation as French 
beans, and under suitable conditions will prove a paying proposition. Their cultiva¬ 
tion on a large scal^ however, is not recommended unless a ready market is available. 

From May to June is the best time to sow. 

BEETROOT. 

Good beetroot may be grown in almost any kind of soil, provided that it is 
well broken m and not of too stiff and clayey a nature; but the best am 

, pibcrtwd in fiiirly rich, dry, sandy loam soils. As in the ease of the carrot and 
f frei^, new manure should never be used for beetroot. If manuring is 
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necessary, it should be done some time before the seed is sown, and be well mixed 
with the soil. The seed may be sown for the winter crop in February or March, and 
for the summer crop in Aujrust or September; or, by sowing a little every six weeks 
or so, a constant supjdy can be kept up all the year round. Wlien thinning the 
j)lants, any blank spaces which may occur in the rows can be filled up, as beet stands 
trailsj)lant ing well. 

Varieties recommended: Crimson Globe and Egyptian Turnip-rooted. 


CABBAGES AND CAULIFLOWERS. 

Most of our cultivated vegetables and fruits have originated from comparatively 
worthless lieginnings, and there is no more striking example of what can be 
accomplished by means of (Miltivation than is presented to us by the cabbage and 
cauliflower—in fact, by most of the cultivated plants of the cabbage family. It has, 
of course, been a process of evolution for hundreds of years, by hybridisation and by 
selection, that the fittest have survive<l and to-day exist in their present useful form. 


Cabbages. 

Under ci*rtain conditions, cabbages can be grown in most parts of Queensland. 
Tliey naturally, however, come to the greatest perfection in the colder districts. The 
conditions which best suit tlie cabbage are: A rich soil, deep cultivation, and plenty 
of water, besides thorough after-cultivation. If the soil be not naturally rich, it 
must be made so by working in quantities of good well-rotted stable and co’wyard 
manure, and the soil fertility can also be still more increased by adding some dried 
blood manure. The first thing to be done, however, is to prepare a seed-bwl, as 
already exphiined. Then sow the seed in drills about 1 foot apart, and cover them by 
shaking fine rotted manure or fine soil over them. Give the plants plenty of water as 
soon as they app(*ar above ground, shading them, if possible, but do not keep them 
constantly covered, or they will grow up we?ik and spindly. In about four or five 
weeks they should be ready for planting out. This operation should, if iiossible, be 
done in showery, or at least in cloudy weather. If the ground is dry at trans¬ 
planting-time, a little water should be used to prevent tljc soil falling into the hole 
made by the dibble. 

Before taking up the young ])lants, soak the seed-bed thoroughly, so that the 
former may be raised with little injury to the roots. If there be any aphis or grubs 
on the plants, plunge every part of them ex(^ept roots in tobacco water. Trim off 
about half the leaves, as these would drop off and decay in any case, but before doing 
so would act prejudicially by using up the moisture in the ground. 


When the plants are taken out of the seed-bed, jdace the roots at once in a 
puddle made of soil and water, in the bottom of a bucket, so that' when carried out 
on to the field, the roots 'may not be exposed to sun and wind. The handiest imple¬ 
ment for planting is a wooden dibble, made out of the handle of an old spade or 
fork. Home care must be taken in putting in the plant. The hole made by the 
dibble should only be deep enough for the plant. Hee that the roots reach the 
bottom, turn in a little soil, and then draw the plant slightly upwards before pressing 
the rest of the soil firmly round it. This ensures that the main root will not be 
doubled up, which would have a bad effect on the maturing plant. Should dry 
weather continue, constant watering will be necessary, but by the use of mulch the 
lalx)ur of watering will be considerably lessened. A well-grown cabbage will occupy 
a space of about 2^ feet; therefore give plenty of room. Leave 3 feet bet'woon the 
rows each way for the large varieties, and 2 fei't for the smaller ones. To avoid 
the trouble of hilling up, th? plants may be set in the bottom of a shallow^ furrow. 
Thus they are to some extent protected from the sun, and will not require hilling up, 
as the gradual filling uj) of the furrow during subsequent cultivation will do all that 
hilling up performs, and do it better. 


The great secret of success in cultivating plants of the cabbage family is to keep 
them comlantly grovring, and never allow them to be checked by any cause what¬ 
ever. Keep thenl on the move by regular cultivation, and plenty of water. About 
twice a week give them a watering of liquid manure, which will help greatly to 
promote rapid growth. Insect pests are most troublesome when plants are checked in 
their growth from some cause or other. 


If cabbage plants take too long to mature, the heads, instead of being tender 
and Buceulentr become tough and leathery. Good tender cabbages should only take at 
most four months to be ready for the table. To ensure success, keep to ground 
clean, and conserve the moisture by constant cultivation. Do not wait till you see 
weeds to cultivate, but do it after every shower of ram, until the plants get too 
large to allow of implements being used among them. In the cooler parts of the 
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country, cabbages may be grown all tho year round, but in the warmer districts it is 
hardly worth while growing them in the summer months, as there are so many insects 
and other pests to contend with that a great deal of the profit is lost in keeping the 
plants clean. 

Cabbages derive much benefit by the application of lime to the soil every second 
year, using either slacked lime or pulverised limestone, at the rate of 35 and 30 cwt. 
per acre, respectively. 

In the warmer districts, the first sowing may bo made in January or February, 
and then, at intervals of a month or so, up to August or September. 

The varieties most suitable for marketing are Henderson’s Succession, Burpee's 
Surehead. 

Cauliflowers. 

Cauliflowers thrive during our coldest months, and should, therefore, be planted 
out in time to ensure their heading in that season. The best time for sowing the 
seed is between the middle of February and the middle of March, as cauliflowers 
occupy the ground from five to six months, and should be in head in the coldest 
weather. If any is sown after April, it must be an early variety, which will mature 
before the weather gets too hot. The seed is sown in the same way as cabbage seed, 
and the planting out is also done in the same manner, but more care is required in 
transplanting than in the case of cabbages. The soil must be of the richest, and 
cauliflowers do better in virgin soil than elsewhere, provided the ground is thoroughly 
dug over to a depth of 15 inches and well pulverised. Cultivation should be thorough 
and fairly deep until tho plants begin to head, or until tho leaves spread so much 
that they are liable to be broken by the cultivating implements. As soon as the heads 
begin to form, cultivation may cease, because, if still carried on, there is a tendency 
for the heads to grow loose and coarse, instead of firm and compact. At this stage 
water is more essential than ever, and a good watering with liquid manure twico a 
week will add greatly to the bulk and quality of the croi). 

It should always he borne in mind that the market value of cauliflowers depends 
entirely on their being of fair size and uMte and tender. To secure the whiteness 
of the head, as soon as the heads begin to form the leaves may be drawn together 
at the top and tied or skewered over the heads. This will protect them from the 
sun and cause them to be properly blanched. 

When cutting the matured plants, the work should be done early in the morning, 
while the dew is on them, as they keep fresher for a longer period than if left till 
tho sun gets hot. 

The following indications will show when a head is ready to cut:— 

The leaves bulge out considerably at the base, and the head begins to lose the 
polished smooth appearance which has hitherto characterised it, and becomes grained 
and somewhat irregular. To examine the head, it is not necessary to untie the top 
loaves, but part them at the side, so that, if not quite ready, cutting may be deferred 
until the next day. Cut with 2 inches or 3 inches of the stalk, and two or three circles 
of leaves. 

Handle very carefully, and take care not to bruise the heads in any way, as 
even a slight bruise soon becomes black, and this detracts greatly from the market 
value. It is said that cauliflowers may be preserved for some time after the crops 
are over by attention to the following directions:— 

Pull the plants up by the roots a day or two 'before they are ready for cutting. 
Tie the tops of the leaves loosely together; then place them in a cool shed; cover the 
roots with damp sand or sandy soil, and the heads will keep quite fresh for several 
weeks. 

Cauliflowers should never follow a cabbage crop, nor be grown two seasons 
following on the same land. 

The varieties recommended for market gardening are:—Primus, Eclipse, Early 
Italian Giant. 

Inaaet Pasts. 

Both cabbage and cauliflower arc subject to the attacks of insect pests, which 
either eat the heart of young plants right out or riddle the leaves, and render them 
unsightly. Paris green sprayed on the plants immediately the larves are discovered 
wifl them. Aphides are a great source of trouble, and should be prom{>tly 

dealt .With. Weak kerosene emulsion or tobacco water will destrov aphides easi&* 
It Wi4uld>^e horne in mind that Paris green, being an arsenical pomn, must not to 
'W pd on hind within flve or six weeks of their being ready for market. 
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^arn) for 

Field. —Farmers are commencing to realise that quick-mannring wheats which 
possess a degree of rust resistance are more dependable than the slow-growing and 
often rust-susceptible kinds, which are gradually giving place to these and mid-season 
Tarieties. 

Growers are advised to make every preparation to work up the surface of the 
.ground immediately after the removal of their crops, so that the soil may be put 
into good condition to receive any rain which falls, the conservation of which is 
the best guarantee for the success of the next succeeding crop. Such initial prepara¬ 
tion also encourages the early growth of all foreign and weed seeds, and permits 
of their eradication by the implements used to produce the desired soil mulch. In 
such manner paddocks are kept clean and the purity of crops is maintained. The 
careful preparation of areas intended for maize-planting cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon growers. Deep and thorough ploughing, followed by cross-ploughing 
and subsequent cultivation of the soil, must precede sowing if success would be 
attained; and all efforts must be concentrated to obtain a good surface mulch. 
Failure to follow up the subsc'quent sowings by harrowing prior to the appearance 
of the young plant conduces to weed growths and very often entails, by neglect of 
this operation, subsequent hand-hoeing l)rtween the plants in the drills. Harrowing 
should be discontinued before the plant breaks through the surface, otherwise damage 
wdll accrue to the tender shoots of the young plants. When the young maiye plant 
has hardened up it may, with advantage^ be lightly harrowed in the direction of 
the drills, but such practice must discontinue once the plant has attained a height 
of 6 inches. Close cultivation by inter-ro^v cultivation implements is necessary after 
overy shower to conserve moisture and to prevent weed growth, care being taken to 
ensure each cultivation being shallow'Cr than the preceding one, and so ])revcnt damage 
to the root system of the plant, which is extensive. Inter-row cultivation should 
cease with the advent of the cob on the plant; and, if proper attention lias been 
given to the croy>, it should, at this period, be unnecessary. Where crops are planted 
•on the ^‘heck-row principle, inter-row’ cultivation is facilitated, and more even crops 
result, 

Th-e French millets (red and w^hite), owing to their rapid maturing qualities, 
form excellent intermediate or supplementary crops, and arc suitable for present 
sowing. Their value for fodder and seed purposes is worthy of more general 
recognition at the hands of the average farmer. 

Past dry periods have impressed upon us the necessity of providing during 
good seasons against the return of less favourable ones, and in this connection 
the cultivation of quick-growth fodder plants appeals to us. Many varieties of 
useful classes of fodder can be cultivated over a large portion of this State; chief 
of which, perhaps, are the sorghum family for grain and fodder purposes. Of 
the latter, Sudan grass has much to commend it, and is fast becoming one of the 
most favoured by stockowners. Grain sorghums, of which Feterita, Red Kaffir, and 
the various Milos are examples, should occupy a more prominent position for 
purposes of horse and pig feeding, and are particularly suited to those localities 
w'hich are unsuitable for maize production. Some varieties of sorghums haye^ strong 
frost-resisting qualities, and lend themselves to those localities where provision for 
«ome form or succulent fodder is necessary during the winter months. 


Orchard for /^o^ember. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

November is somewhat of a slack month for fruit in the coastal districts, as the 
oitrus crop, excepting a few Valencia Late oranges, off-season lemons, and a few 
limes is over. Pineapples are also scarce, as the late spring crop is finished, and 
there'are only comparatively few off-season fruits ripening. The main summer crop 
of fruit in the principal producing districts is only in the flowering stage, though that 
in the more tropical parts is ready for marketing. It is also a slack month for 
“bananas, as the summer fruit is not yet fully developed, and tje bunches that make 
their apWarftnoe are usually poor. They have been, slow in developing on account 
of the comparatively cool wither , of winter and early spring, when the suckers were 
more or less at a stanitill. Young suckers should, however, be xpaking vigorous 
^growth now, and the plantation will require constant attention to prevent tbt stools 
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being overcrowded with too many suckers. Keep the land well worked and free from 
weeds of all kinds, as good growth now means good bunches in the autumn and early 
winter. Where there is a danger of the soil washing badly with heavy rain, rows, 
of Mauritius, velvet, or other suitable beans should be planted at right angles to the 
fall of the land, as tiie growth they make will tend to hold the soil, and thus save 
any from being washed away. When planting beans of any kind, either to prevent 
washing or for green manuring, don’t forget to manure them, as thereby you will 
get a much* greater yield, and as none of the manure is removed from the soil, as 
the crop is allowed to lie and rot on the ground, it is all made use of eventually hy 
the permanent crop. 

A good all-round manure for a. bean crop is a mixture of 1 cwt. of sulphate of 
potash and 4 cwt. of basic superj>hosphate or finely-ground phosphatic rock to the 
acre, and, if the soil is deficient in lime, a dressing of not less than half a ton to the 
acre will be found very beneficial, as all leguminous plants require lime to yield their 
maximum return both of haulm and pulse. The pincapi)le plantations require to be 
kept in a state of thorough tilth, and no weeas must on any account bo allowed to 
grow. If blady grass makes its appearance it must be stamped out, as once it gets- 
established in the rows it is only a short time before it takes control, and the 
plantation is ruined, so that it can only be brought back into profit by taking out the 
pines, killing the blady grass, and, after thoroughly and deeply working the land,, 
manuring it and replanting. 

The planting of pineapples and bananas can be continued throughout the month,, 
taking care to sec that the land is properly prepared and that the advice given in- 
previous monthly notes is followed. Young j)apaw jdants that have been raised 
in the seed bed can be set out now, as also can young passion fruit. Citrus orchartls 
require to be well looked after; the ground must be kept in a state of thorough tilth, 
and if the trees show the slightest sign of distress, owing to lack of moisture in 
the soil, they must be given a thorough irrigation if water is available for this 
purpose. The trees should be carefully examined from time to time so as to note 
when young scale insects of any kind arc hatching out, and when this is noted they 
should be sprayed with a weak emulsion of a. miscible oil consisting of one part of 
oil in forty parts of emulsion, as this is quite strong enough to kill any young scales 
before they develop their protective covering. As stated in these notes previously, 
no oil sprays should be used when the trees are suffering from lack of moisture, as 
they are then likely to do more damage than good to citrus trees. If scale insects 
are very bad, and it is important that the trees are sprayed, a weak lime-sulphur 
spray, or even a soap and tobacco or weak resin wash, will kill the young scales as 
they hatch out. In the earlier districts a keen lookout must be kept for the first 
appearance of the mites, which are the direct cause of the darkening of the skin of 
the fruit known as * * Maori. ’ ’ The first indication of the trouble is that when the 
sun is shining on the young fruit it appears to be covered with a grey dust, and 
if the fruit is examined with a ^ood lens, it will be seen to be covered with large 
numbers of small yellowish slug-like insects which are living on the skin. Spraying 
with sodium or potassium sulphide washes, as recommended by the Department, or 
with a weak solution of lime-sulphur, will destroy these insects and prevent the fruit 
from turning black. Borers of all kinds should be looked for and' destroyed 
wherever found. Water sprouts, if not already removed, should be cut away. Vines 
will require careful attention, and the vineyard should be kept in a state of thorough 
cultivation. Spraying for downy mildew and black spot should be continued, if 
necessary, as well as sulphuring to prevent oidiuni. 

Fruit fly must be systematically fought whenever seen, and special care must be 
taken to gather and destroy any early ripening peaches or other fruit that may be 
infested. If this is done systematically by all growers, as provided by the Diseases 
in Plants Act, there will be many less flies to attack the later crops of mangoes and 
other fruits. 

Loaf-eating insects of all kinds should be systematically fought wherever seen, 
by spraying with arsenate of lead, and jwtatoes and tomatoes should be sprayed 
with a combined spray consisting of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture and arsenate 
of lead, so that diseases such as early Wight and Irish blight may be prevented 
and leaf-^ting insects, which frequently cause very heavy losses to these crops, be 
destroyed 

iMi saMare sstT, touTHeaN aao eearaAL TAiLELAaoi. 

Keep the orchards and vineyards in a thorough state of cultivation, so as to keep 
flown all weed growth and conserve moisture in the soil. This is important, as, if 
,h , speU ol dry weather sets in^ the crop of siunmer fruit will suffer severely 
ftojOttbe moisture. Oitros trees „ should be irrigated where necessary, and 

u state of perfect tmli. Braying for eodlin moth should be 
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continued, and all pip fruit trees must be bandaged at the beginning of the month* 
further, the bandages must be examined at frequent intervals and all larv® contained 
in them destroyed. The neglect to spray thoroughly and to attend to the bandages 
properly is responsible for the increase in this serious pest' in the Granite Belt, 
and growers are warned that they must p^ more attention to the destruction of 
this pest if they wish to grow pip fruit profitably. Fruit fly may make it’s appear¬ 
ance in the cherry crop; if so, every effort should be made to stamp out the infesta¬ 
tion at once, as, unless this is done, and if the fly is allowed to breed unchecked, the 
later ripening crops of plums, peaclics, apples, pears, apricots, and Japanese plums are 
bound to become more or less badly infested. Combined action must be taken to 
combat this, the most serious pest of the Granite Belt, and growers must realise that, 
unless they take this action and see that careless growers do not breed the fly whole- 
^le, they will never keep it in check, and it will always be a very heavy tax on their 
industry. ^ Kutherglen bug is another serious pest in this district, and is propagated 
by the million by careless orchardists. The best remedy for this pest is to keep the 
orchard clean and free from weeds. Brown rot in fruit should l)e watched for care¬ 
fully, and, on its first appearance in a district, all ripening fruit should be sprayed 
with the sodium sulphide wash. 

All kinds of leaf-eating insects should bo kept in check by spraying with arsenate 
of lead, and all grape vines, potatoes, and tomatoes should be kept sprayed with 
Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture, the former for black spot and downy mildew, and the 
latter for early and late (Irish) blight. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE JOURNAL. 

Sabscrlhers are reminded that when a cross is placed in the square 
on the first page of the Journal it is an indication that the term of 
their subscription ends with the number so marked, and that it is 
adrisable to renew immediately if they desire the retention of their 
names on our mailing list 

To farmers, graaiers, horticulturists, and Schools of Art the annual 
subscription—one shilling—is merely nominal, and the charge is only 
imposed to cover the cost of postage. To them, otherwise, it Is an 
absolntely free issue. Members of agricultnral and similar societies 
who are not actively engaged in land pursuits are asked to pay five 
shillings a year, while the annual subscription charged to the general 
public is ten shillings. 

Fanners particularly are urged to keep their names on our mailing 
lisf^ for throngh the Journal they may keep themselves well informed 
in respect to the activities of the Department, and other matters with 
which they are directly coneemed. Instead of sending Just the annual 
subscription along it is suggested that, when renewing it, they do so 
for a longer term. For Instance, five shillings would keep their names 
on onr suhserlhers’ register for five years. By doing this they would 
obviously help to reduce clerical labour as well as avoid the incon¬ 
venience to themselves of posting annually the very small sum 
necessary to keep their names on onr mailing list 

Dn another page an order form may be found, and for those whose 
annual subscription is about due what is wrong with filling it up now 
and postlag It direct to the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture 
and Stock! 
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PhtMt m the Moon, Oooultatlone, Ao. 


VFABWICS. 


October, 

tM9. 


Otifee. EiMS. Bets. 

1 6.85 6.49 

a 5.84 5.49 

8 5..83 5.50 

4 5.81 5.51 

5 6.30 5.62 

6 6.29 5.62 

7 5.27 5.63 

8 5.26 6.54 

9 6.26 5.54 

10 5.24 6.65 

11 5.23 5.55 

12 6.22 5.56 

18 6.21 6.56 

14 6.20 6.57 

15 6.19 5.57 

16 5.18 6.58 

17 5.17 6.58 

18 6.16 5.59 

19 6J5 5.59 

20 5.14 6.0 

21 6.13 6.0 

22 5.12 6,1 

28 5 10 6.1 

24 5.10 6.2 

25 5.9 6.3 

26 5.8 6.3 < 

27 5.8 a4 < 

28 5.7 6.5 i 

29 5.6 6.6 ^ 

80 5.6 6.6 4 

31 5.6 6.7 


MOONBI8E 

Oct.. 

1920. 

Nov., 

1929. 

Risea. 

> Rises. 

a.m. 

4.32 

a.m. 
4.42 1 

6.6 

6.6 

5.39 

6.60 

6.U 

630 

6.43 

7.16 

7.16 

8.4 

7.62 

8.67 

8.36 

9.49 

9.27 

10.38 

10.18 

11.40 

11.6 

&36 

11.69 

1.33 

p.m. 

12.55 

2.29 

1.62 

8.28 

2.50 

4.30 

8,47 

5.33 

4.45 

6.43 

5.45 

7.62 

6.47 

9.0 

7.62 

10.4 

9.2 

11.8 


8 Oct. 0 27ew Moon 8 19 a.m. 

11 „ C First Quarter 4 5 a.m, 

18 „ O Full Moon 10 5 p.m. 

25 „ }> Last Quarter 6 21 p.in. 

Apogee, llth October, at 12,42 a.m. 

Perigee, 28rd October, at 8.0 a.m. 

Moon on the 

wth, belongs to the northern henUsphere only, and 
it will occur when both are far below the horisson. 

When the Moon sets, about two hours after the 
apparently near Alpha 
pbri; about 8 p.m., on the 7th, it will be not far 
brightest star in the Scorpion: on 
Sagittarius, wimse bow 
be to the eastward of it; on the llth, stfU In 
Sagittarius, past the bow, and near to Oapricomus; 
on the IStli, still in Gaprioomus, but near the 
border of Aquarius; on the 16th, it will be near the 
junction of Aquarius, Pisces, and Getus. The Moon 
being full on the 18th, the stars in ito neigbbourhoi^ 
wll not be distinctly seen ; on the 20th, at 8 p.m., 
it will be apparently in Aries, but still too bright to 
allow the stars of that constellation to be well seen; 
on the 25th, at 4 a.m., the waning Moon will be near 
Pollux, the brighter of the Twins; when, rising about 
an hour before the Sun, on the Sisk it will be 
approaching Sploa, the principal star in Virgo. 


} 1 Nov. H New Moon 12 1 p.m. 

. 10 ,, c First Quarter 12 10 a.m. 

19^ $t O Full Moon 10 14 p.m. 

^ 24 „ Last Quarter 2 4 a.]ii. 

t Apogee, 7th November, at 9*0 p.m. 

I Perigee, 19th November, at 3.48 p.m. 

One of the most beautiful astronomical phenomena 
is an annular eclipse of the Sun. Such an event will 
occur on 1st November. It will not be visible in 
Australia, the negroes in Africa having an idmost 
total monopoly. Other people in Bgypt and South 
Africa will have only a partial eclipse. In England 
some view of the latter will be obta^d. 

During the eclipse the planet Mars wiU be at a 
distance of about one and a-half times the length of 
the Southern Cross to the east-south-east. El^teen 
hours later the Moon will pass on the south side of 
Mars and apparently very close to it, but in reality 
Mars will be more than 800 million miles beyond It.' 

After sunset on the 5th the Moon and Saturn, low 
down in toe west, will bo not far apart, as two hours 
later toe Moon will pass ftve degrees south of t^ 
planet. 

When the Moon rises on toe 18th. the day after 
being fOU, the planet Jupiter wiU be seen to be 
about ftve degrees higher. 

On the Z7tb, Mercury will be passing from west to 
east oi the Sun, a little more than toe diameter of 
toe Moon from It on its southern side. 



tIM alNnit Height After fall moon it will be latftr eaOh evontikg befaro 
mmm to toe iaet^Q^mer it will not generally Use till after midnl]tot 
4m iMwered that the times remrM to are only roughs approxim^ as the 
tftMh #!itoe aim aim,moon vary odnsMe^ 

tom pte wore oomputod for thif journal, nod ehouia net be 
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0S>cnt and Comment. 

Agriculture in Queensland—A Quarterly Survey, 

T he Minister for Agriculture (Hon. H. F. Walker) has received a report of 
conditions in the agricultural districts for the quarter ending 30th September, 
from Hie Director of Agriculture (Mr. H. C. Quodling). The report which covers a 
period terminating just prior to the recent rains in Southern Queensland indicated 
unfavourable conditions generally at the time, but these happily have now been dis¬ 
pelled in the southern section of the State by generous rains. On the Darling Downs 
the area planted to wheat was slightly in excess of that of last season, but the 
crop was showing distress as a result of the continued dry weather. Some of the 
early sown crops, particularly in the northern yiortion of the Dowms, were being 
fed off by dairy cows or sheep. In the Maranoa district a number of individual 
crops had failed, but where attention had been given early in the season to the 
conservation of soil moisture, a light crop of grain will be harvested. Now that 
the conditions have altered, anticipated yields must greatly exceed the earlier estimate. 

Malge and Fodder Crops. 

F air average yields characterised the maize crop, which is now practically all in 
the bag. Large acreages have been prepared for planting to maize next season 
in anticipation or favourable" weather, and this is in addition to a considerable are.n 
already sown. Early sown potatoes also had reached a stage when rain was urgently 
necessary to save the crop, and these also benefited by the timely downpour. 

An increase had been noted in the areas in dairying districts planted with green 
fodder crops, which have proved of great value to the dairying industry. Although 
the dry spell had followed a very severe winter, the condition of the stock and output 
of dairy products had l^en maintained by grazing off or hand-feeding these crops. 
In view of the necessity of feeding off in the green state practically no fodder was 
conserved, and in most districts there was very little carry-over of silage from the 
previous season^ Good draught horses were very much in demand on the Downs, 
an4 active draughts brought fair prices. 

34 
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In tlie Northern Divisioii. 

I N the Northern Division of the St^tc the three months period, according to a report 
from the Senior Instructor in Agriculture for that division (Mr. N. A. B. 
Pollock), proved to be practically rainless except for light falls Tvell below the 
average for each month in the wet belt, Ingham to Cooktown, The grass and water 
were plentiful generally, but beginning to go off and much of the dry feed had been 
burnt in parts. The pasturage generally on the Atherton Tableland was better than 
usual for the time of the year, and all dairy stock and pigs were in good condition. 
A lowering of output is expected until the advent of the wtI season this month or 
next. The Tableland maize crop has been harvested and this is expected to show 
some decrease in yield. 

The potato crop has been harvested on the coastal areas and the yield wtis from 
fair to good. There has been an increase in the area devoted to this crop, also to 
winter growing fodders, which have already been fed off or harvested. No silage 
had been conserved and little or no hay made in the course of the quarter under 
review. 

Bacon pigs and porkers were in brisk demand, both from the factory and from 
local butchers. Fat cattle after the mentworks season are in ])Oor supply and prices 
are on the upward curve. Store cattle are in good demand, but few are offering. 

Ploughing and other preparation of land is being briskly \)r()ceede(l with for the 
sowing of crojis when seasonal rains occur. 

Notwithstanding that the winter was long and severe the average production 
(>f dairy produce was well maintained up till the first week in October, when dry 
weather generally prevailed and a shortage of fodder croj)s and fodder was in 
sight. The position, however, was relieved by beneficial rains of a general nature 
which greatly improved the outlook for the coming season. 

An iibundant supply of natural grasses and fodders at the beginning of winter 
prevented any serious reduction in the condition of stock during the cold weather. 
Preparations are well forward for the planting of fodder crops. In some districts 
large areas have been seeded and the favourable turn in the season assures a grow^th 
of green fodder and prospects of liaving a supply available for conservation are good. 
The output of dairy produce is on the increase in the North generally. The quality of 
the product shows an improvement wdiich is attributable to more frequent factory 
deliveries due to increased output of cream, and to the generally cool conditions 
prevailing. 

Dairy Factory Improvements, 

R ebuilding and improvements to dairy factories w^erc accelerated, and the 
completion of tw’o large modern factories at Beaudesert and Toowoomba is 
approaching. In a number of districts the progress made in establishing the necessary 
improvements for modern dairy farm equipment has been satisfactory and in 
keeping with the general expansion of the industry. 

There is a sound demand for dairy cattle of good type and quality. The improve¬ 
ment of dairy herds by the use of purebred dairy sires is receiving more attention than 
formerly. * 

Rural Sehoote and Home Projaet canlis. 

I N the course of a spfeeh in the Legislative Assembly the Minister for Public 
Instnietion, (Hon, E. M, King) had this to say on rural educational activities:— 

^ Reference has l>een made to splendid work out by the rural 

; ^ sebpols. fn 1928 the enrollment was 8,281, and the average attendance 2,55^0. 

: ^ y dgiires do not include the senior children who come to rural schools from 
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neighbouring primary schools by road or rail for instruction in certain sub¬ 
jects. Fourteen schools were in operation in 3928, three more were opened in 
the first half of this year, and it is proposed to establish further schools at 
Proserpine, Pomona, Sarina, and Atherton, fn this connection I would like to 
make some reference to the splendid work achieved by the Country Women’s 
Association, which from time to time has raised funds as contributions towards 
the establishment of rural schools in certain localities. For that the association 
is to bo highly commended. Our rural schools are doing ox(;ellent work. They 
are established in centres where they are likely to be of the most use, jjrin- 
cJpally in agricultural districts where the scholars will probably undertake farn) 
work when their school days are done. They are instructed in things wdiich 
will make them more a<laptable to the occupations they will follow, such as 
saddlery, sheet metal work, and carpentry, whilst, on the other hand, the girls 
are instructed in domestic science in subjects such as cooking, laundry work, 
and jam-making. This is very useful instruction indeed, and I think that it 
will help to make life on the land not only more congenial anrl hapjdcr, but 
also far more eflicieiit and jiroductive. 1 think the idea of the rural school 
is a splendid one, and 1 am very glad to see it in operation. 1 can assure the 
Coinmitt(*e that it will be encouraged to the best of my ability, because T 
think splendid results will accrue from it. 

In connection with rural schools, 1 think it right to mention the home 
project clubs, wdiich were meritioiiiHl by the hon. member for Fortitude Valley. 
These are partly educational, partly economic, and were introduced into sch(»(/ls 
to develop and foster the interest of the children of the rural districts in 
agricultural, stock, and farm matters. To show hon. members how the idea 
has eauglit on and is becoming more ]»opular as time passes, let me quot • the 
following figures:— 



NuiiJier of 

Total 

Number of 

Year. 

(. Iub«, 

Moinbership. 

1 

Schools. 

1927 .1 

71 

540 

53 

1928 . 1 

121 

897 

73 


I cannot say what is going to hai)pcn this year, but 1 venture to predict that 
there will be a total memhership of 1,000 in probably 100 schools. 

It is very jileasing to note that the pupils of the home project clubs dis¬ 
play an extraordimirily keen interCvSt in their 'work. They are doing tlieir 
work scientifically; they are doing it on second economic lines; and they seem 
to vie witli one another in securing the very best results. In connection with 
these clubs, 1 desire to express my thanks to the difTeront agricultural shows 
for the encouragement given to these clubs, and particularly to ihe Royal 
National Agricultural Association, Brisb.nne; 

Cane and V egetables, 

S OME cane farmers on the Lower Burdekin are giving attention to vegetable- 
growing and other crops. On Rita Island and round about Jarvisfleld, small 
areas are being cropped for tomatoes, cucumbers, and potatoes with good financial 
results. In fact some of the growers have already entered the export trade and one 
recent shipment included well over a thousand cases of tomatoes from those localities. 
The growers have formed a sub-branch of the Bowen Fruit Export Society. A very 
fine display at the last Ayr Show of tomatoes, cucumbers, and other vegetables 
waa a striking testimony to the suitability of the district's soil for such products, 
and was a praiseworthy effort on the part of the growers to arouse the interest of 
l^anners generally in the wisdom of engaging in other lines of agriculture as well 
as sugar-cane. 
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Bureau of Sugar 0;cperjn)ei>t Stations. 

CANE PE8T8 AND DISEASES. 


Tfw Director of the Burem of Sugar Experiment Stations^ Mr, H, T, Easicrhy, 
has.received from Mr, A. N, BwrnA Assistant Entomologist at Mackay, the followiaig 
report for the month ended Vlth Ortoher, 1929:— 


Occurrence of New Guinea or Weevil Borer {RhabdoenmmU obscuruM Bolsd.) 
at West Plane Creek, Sarina. 

During the past month attention was drawn to tiie oeeiirrenee of this pest on 
two farms whicli adjoined each other, at West Piano Creek. An inspection o£ these 
farms was, therefore, carried out so Jis to ascertain the extent of the damage and 
find out if control measures were neecssaty. 

The areas attacked lie on either side of a scrubby creek, bordered on their other 
sides with scrub-covered hills. Some of the latter had boon cleared years ago and 
planted with cane, and now much volunteer cane is growing amongst the young 
second growth scrub. Some of these old canes had })een introduced from the more 
northern areas, and it is very likely that the borer found its way to this particular 
locality with the introduction of these canes years ago. With these volunteer stools 
growing amongst the grass and scrub, they no doubt form an ideal breeding ground 
for the weevil borer, and it is obvious that infestation is maintained in this area 
through these canes. 

The infested cane on both of the farms under queMion was Badila, and the 
degree of infestation was only moderate, and was confined chiefly to the basjil portions 
of the sticks or to sticks which were lying down and covered with trash and rubbish. 
It was accordingly decided to make arrangements to have a consignment of Tachinid 
flies (Ceromasia sphenophori Vill.), which are a natural parasite of this borer, 
liberated in this area. These flies will breed in the cultivated canes as well as in 
the volunteer cane; this should greatly lessen the infestation in future seasons and 
act as a check oh, the spread of the borers. 

In the cane areas north of Ingham, the beetle borer comes x»robably second in 
importance as a cane post after the notorious greyback beetle grub, but very 
fortunately the Mackay district, taken as a whole, is," comparatively speaking, free 
from any serious outbreaks of this pest. It has been recorded from Silent Grove, 
Kungurri, Kolijo, Poulden, Rocklea, Finch Hatton, and West Plane Creek. In each 
instance the attacks appeared to be confined to Badila cane, and in the far north 
this appears to bo its favoured vairiety. There is no doubt that further records of 
borer occurrence will be forthcoming from different j)arta of the district in the 
future. 


In view of this, any growers who observe these borers in their caneflelds are 
requested to brin^ the same under the notice of the^ Sugar Experiment Station, 
Mackay, so that if necessary arrangements may be ipade to have Tachinid flies 
liberated on their farms, and thus prevent further spread of this pest. When flies 
are liberated it is necessary for the grower to leave a small block of the borer-infested 
cane as standover for the flies to breed in during the growing period of the other 
cane. Less than a quarter acre is sufficient to leave for this purpose, and care should 
be exercised to see that the * * standover block * * is not burnt whilst burning trash, &e. 

Many growers may be troubled with large moth borers in their caneflelds, and 
may therefore not be sure if it is beetle borer or not that is attacking their cane. 
In order to assist them in correctly determining .^between these two borers the 
following brief descriptions of each one should be of assistance. It must here be 
pointed out that liberations of Tachinid flies are no use at all for controlling moth 
borers:— 


XgffO Jiotk (nragmmt^hUa Uumcaia Wiflk.)# 

The lai^a or <^terpillar of this insect attacks either the mature cane sticks or 
fhoqtej former case it is soft varieties such as 420 or B, 200 

Sre ^istoal^ * * .- * 


sua% and the injury almost always occurs fairly h^h up in the 

vicinity ^ a nqde. The moth borer catei^illar wl^n fiiHy 
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grown measures approximately from H to IJ inches in length; it is of a light pinkish 
or purplish brown colour, with a brownish ;yellow head. These catcM-pillars when 
removed from their tunnels move fairly rapidly with the usual undulating cater¬ 
pillar movement. The change into the chrysalis which is dark brown and about 
§ inch long, may take place in one of the old luiiiiels, beneath lose leaves or 
trash, or just below the surface of the soil. When the attack occurs in mature 
sticks pupation tlien usually takes jdace under clinging trash, &c., but when the 
injury occurs amongst young shoots, the caterpillars enter the soil to pupate. From 
these pupaa, greyish brown moths with a wing expanse of about 1 inch emerge. 
Though plentiful enough, these moths are not often noticed on the wing. Some 
species or stout grasses, also corn and sorghum, are recorded as being also attacked 
by caterpillars of this insect. 


Weevil Borer {RhabdoenemU obMcuruM Boisd.). 

The adult beetle borer measures a little over half an inch in length, and is of a 
dark brown or ochreous colour with a large central black marking on the thorax,, 
and two rounded black jmtehes on the back of the elytra or wing covers. The sides 
of the body as well as the logs are blackish. The head is produced into a curved 
snout or proboscis about ^ inch in length. This curved rostrum is a typical character 
in weevil borers. 

The female borer makes a small tubular tunnel with its j)roboscis through the 
rind of the cane into the internal tissue and deposits an egg therein. The incubation 
period varies according to the season of the year, from a few days to a couple of 
weeks or so, and, on omergeneo the young borer grub immediately commences tuiinelliiig 
and feeding. 

The fully-grown borer grub measures about, or a little over, half an inch in 
length in the natural semi-curved position; it is creamy white in colour with a brown 
head. It has no legs, and the body is stout and thickest near the anal extremity, to* 
which' the body then rapidly tapers. Tlieso grubs frequently move for long distances 
through the cane stieks, and their tunnels are invariably filled with shreds of fibre 
and grass. Before ijujiation these grubs assume a decidedly creamy yellow colour, 
and their bodies become slightly more elongate, they then form a cocoon of fibres 
and grass interwoven in one of the tunnels, and usually just below the rind of the 
stick. Those cocoons measure approximately H to li inches in length and about 
8 inches in width. The time spent in the grub or larval stage varies from about 
five to six weeks to three months or so, being dependent upon the season of the year. 

The pupa or chrysalis is enclosed w’ithin the fibrous cocoon, the pupa is almost 
inactive, being able to move its abdomen only slightly. It resembles in shape the 
adult beetle, with its legs neatly folded in front, and the wing cov(*rs .'ire contained 
in two elongate bud-like processes. The newdy turned chrysalis is creamy yellow in 
colour, it becomes darker as dovelopiiieiit progresses, until finally just before 
emergence, it is almost black. The time oeca])ied in this stage is short:*r during 
warm weather than in cold, but the average period may be estimated at about three 
weeks. The newly hatched beetle is soft, so it remains within the cocoon for a 
few days to harden uj> before commencing to bore out of the cane stick. 

The New Guinea borer, as its name implies, w'us introduced from Now Guinea, 
and as before stated, has now become a serious enemy of sugar-cane in northern 
Queensland. No artificial means of control have yet been devised, and as the damage 
occurs within the cane sticks themselves, a considerable amount of difiiculty presents 
itself. The Tachinid fly {(U^romaMa sphenophori Vill.) which is one of the borer's 
natural insect parasites (Dipterous) in New Guinea, has been successfully intro¬ 
duced into Queensland, and is bred at the Meringa Experiment Station, near C^'airns, 
from which place liberations are made from time to time in borer-infested cane- 
fields. Already these useful flies are well established in the South Johnstone, 
Babinda, and Cairns districts. 

The female fly deposits her eggs in the grass, &c., at the entrance to one of tlie 
borer tunnels, and the young larvae or mf^ggots on locating a borer grub, enter its 
body and feed on its internal tissues, ultimately resulting in the death of the borer. 
Sometimes the parasitised borer is able to form a cocoon, but before it is able to 
pupate the fly maggots have destroyed it, and they then leave thoir host's body and 
pupate themselves. Their pupae are about 3/16 of an inch in length, and dark brown 
in eolqiir, and cylindrical with round ends. They are called puparia. As many as 
five or six maggots may breed up inside one borer grub, so it can be seen that these 
flieiS breed fairly prolifically. The complete life cycle of the Tachinid fly occupies 
about six weeks. 
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The Director of tlui Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr, H,, T, EaMerhy, 
has received the following report (18</i October, 1929) from the Southern Assistant 
Entomologist, Mr, M. W. Mungamery :— 


FALSE WIHEWORM ATTACKING CANE SETS. 

Amongst the several insects that attack cane sets when planted in early spring, 
and which, therefore, contribute towards an inferior strike, may be mentioned the 
false wireworin, which has been noticed on some farms this year. 

The insect in question is about | inch in length, thin and cylindrical, and it if* 
of a shining creamy-white to light-brown colour and boars a superficial resemblailiiSS 
to a small millipetlo or ^ * thousand-legs, ’ ^ although, of course, this insect has only 
six legs and would never be confused with the latter on that account. It can be 
readily distinguished from the true wireworm by the absence of the hard reddish- 
brown head and tail plate, and also by the fact that its jaws arc directed downwards, 
whereas the jaws of the true wireworm project out in front of tlie head like a pair 
of callipers. This insect has the peculiar habit of **playing possum’* or shamming 
death when touched. At first it gives a sudden wriggle and then remains quite 
motionless on the ground, and, if loft alone, it will be seen burrowing back into the 
soil in a few minutes. It is most frequently met with in wet localities that have 
c^arried a fair crop of native grasses previous to being ploughed and planted with 
cane, and it usually occurs near the surface of the ground where the dry surface soil 
meets the moister soil underneath. It is thought that, in addition to eating into the 
cane sets, this insect lives on decomposing vegetable matter which is intermixed 
with the soil. 

The beetles that are resjjonsible for these so-called false wireworms are about 
three-eights of an inch in length, and of a. blackish colour. Soon after their change 
to the beetle stage from the pupa, their wing cases become covered with the soil in 
which they have b(*en living, so that they appear reddish-brown in red soils, greyish 
in the lighter forest soils, and a dirty Vdack in the black clayey soils. The beetles 
can sometimes bo seen scurrying across the ground in the daytime, and in wet 
weather they forsake the ground and climb trees or fence posts whore they congregate 
in large numbers, particularly under loose bark or in any irregularities of the f»»nce 
posts which afford them protection. 

The wireworms are present in the soil during the winter, and as soon as spring 
comes, they commence to eat into the young swelling buds of the cane sets, their 
injury giving one the impression that a hot piece of wire had been pushed into the 
eye, and from the damage they inflict the eye fails to shoot. 

Although generally they may cause some annoyance in wet localities by eating 
out a set here and there, only in odd cases do they cause extensive damage aiid make 
a re-plant necessary. When this happens it is a good plan to defer planting until 
October, when they are jjraetically all full fed and on the point of changing to the 
pupal stage. 

As a control measure, scuffling during the montlis of October and November is 
to be advised, since they pupate near the surface and the senffler tynes account for 
several as this implement is being dragged along the cane rows. In addition, 
burning clumps of dead grass under which the beetles congregate will do much to 
lessen their numbers. 


A MAGAZim FOB THE FAMiDY, 

A MoggM farmer, in reneumig hds subscription for two years, writes 
il$th Octoberf 19B9) appreoiathvely of the Jourttal and adds: **lt is not 
dniy myssilf who looies forward to the Journal my children also. Dad 
often has to, play second fiddle in reading the contents, and when f do 
^ get hold of it 1 have to expiam this and thatf which Shows cledtly how even 
^ the}hiddidB take an interest in the Journal,’^ 
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“IT IS THE BEST 
I HAVE EVEK USED" 

"PLEASE REPEAT MY LAST ORDER" 


Such is the comment of a cSent who uses A.C.F. 4 



A client at Elimbah wrote us on the 19th August, 1929, as 
follows:— 

'Tlease repeat my last order for A.C.F. No. 4 Fertilizer. 
I have had wonderful results with the previous lot on my 
Tomatoes, and am giving them another top-dressing. A.C.F. 
No. 4 is the best 1 have ever tried.'' 

Fertilizers for all Crops 

The rich concentrated plant foods Nitrogen, Phosphoric 
Acid, and Potash, contained in A.C F. Mixtures in balanced 
proportions, make them ideal fertilizers. It will pay you to use 
one of our mixtures on your crop, and benefit by the extra 
yield of better quality produce. 


THE FEENY 
D2 DUSTEK 


We can confidently recommend the D2 
for the man who requires a small Duster. 
Carries 3 lb. of powder, is equipped with 
extension tube, and is a thoroughly reliable 
Job. Price, 27s. 6d. each. 
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SCLEROTIUM CROWN ROTS.* 

By J. H. SIMMONDS, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

The fungus Sclerotium rolfsii is a soil-inhabiting plant parasite 
found widely distributed throughout the world. It shows very little 
(liscriraination as regards its selection of a host, and, so long as the con¬ 
ditions are such that abundance of warmth and moisture are provided 
for, it would appear capable of attacking a wide range of herbaceous 
plants. A few of the cultivated plants recorded in other countries as 
being attacked by tlie parasite are tomato, potato, tobacco, rhubarb, 
cotton, peanut, maize, citrus, strawberry, bean, carnation, violet, chry¬ 
santhemum. Acting as a storage rot, it may attack cucurbits, cabbage, 
and Irish and sweet potatoes. In Queensland S. rolfsii has appeared 
chiefly in commercial and private flower gardens, attacking delphiniums, 
carnations, and gerberas. It has also caused loss in some economic 
plants, including the strawberry, orange, and persimmon. 

Symptoms. 

The fungus usually attacks its host at the crown just below ground- 
level. The outer tissues are invaded and a rot set up which may encircle 
the stem and spread down along the roots. The presence of disease then 
becomes manifested in a wilting of the upper portion of the plant. If 
the weather conditions are moist, the mycelial threads of the fungus will 
grow out together in a longitudinal direction to form white radiating 
fans which extend up the stem and outwards over the surface of the 
soil. Often there is associated with the. white threads a number of small 
rounded brown bodies known as sclerotia (I'late 170). 

In the case of the strawberry, the white mould growth can be seen 
amongst the bracts and leaf debris of the crown, and from here the 
radiating fungal threads extend out along the base of the leaf and fruit 
stalks, which soon assume a brown rotten condition, with the result 
that the leaves and fruit wilt off and die. 

The orange and persimmon are affected in the seed-bed. At one or 
several points in the bed the seedlings commence to wilt off, and the 
trouble continues to spread in an ever-widening circle. On pulling up a 
wilted plant, the stem is seen to exhibit just below ground-level a dark 
shrunken area of decay associated with which is the fungus. 

The Causal Organism. 

Sclerotium rolfsii is one of the few fungi which have never been 
known to develop a definite reproductive stage. For this reason it is 
included for convenience with several similar types in the group 
Mycelia-Sterilia. 

The fungus is distributed by means of mycelial threads and sclerotia 
which are carried about in association with the remains of the host plant 
or in infested soil. The sclerotia are stpetures specially adapted to 
resist desiccation and other adverse conditions of their environment, md 
so serve to a certain extent the purpose of the spore of other fungi in 
the perpetuation of the disease. __ ___ _ 

^Reprinted from Pests and Diseases of Queensland Fruits and Vegetables'' by 
Robert Veiteb, B.Sc., P.E.8., and .T. H. Simmonds, published by the Department 

of Agriculture and 8toek, Brisbane, 1920. 
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In the formation of these sclerotia the fungal threads become 
aggregated at certain points, md branch and rebranch to give many 
short segments or hypha% which become interwo^^en to form a loose 
white cottony ball of somewhat less than ^V, inch in diameter. By 
further branching, interweaving, and fusion of the hypha? a firmer 
structure is produced. This becomes differentiated into an outer finn, 
resistant layer or cortex in which the individual threads have become 
so fused together as to form a cellular structure somew^hat resembling 
the parenchymatous tissue of higher plants. The interior or medulla 
consists of thinner walled hyphse arranged in a somewhat looser manner. 
As the sclerotium iriatures its colour changes from wiiite to light or da’ Ic 
bro^m, and finally takes the form of a firm rounded body of about 
iV or less in diameter, somewhat resembling in appoarani'e a small 
round radish-seed. 


Control. 

The soil-frequenting habits of this fungus make its effective control 
a somewhat difficult problem. 

1. Pull out and burn any diseased plants. 

2. Do whatever may be possible, by means of thinning out and 
pruning, to allow access of sun and air to the plants, as it is moist 
conditions that are specially conducive to the growth of this fungus. 
Oood drainage and wide spacing of the plants will help in this direction. 

3. To eliminate the fungus from the soil after it has become infected 
is a difficult matter. Taubenhaus in America has shown that the 
mycelium and sclerotia are apparently killed when buried more than 
5 inches deep, and hence deep ploughing or digging-in of affected soil 
may be beneficial. Drenching the ground with lime sulphur solution 
may be useful in checking the disease in the seed-bed, while the same 
mixture sprayed well into the crown of strawberry plants may prove 
of use when this ydant is attacked. 


WHEN MAKING BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 

If Bordeaux mixture is to give satisfactory rt‘sults in the control of the many 
fungus diseases of fruit trees and vegetable crops for which it is used, it is 
important not only that it should he properly prepared, but that the ingredients be 
y)ure. 

Samples of bluestone sometimes come on to the market which contain a quantity 
of sulphate of iron, and it is as well that tlie grower sliould know the difference. 
Bluestone proper should be in the form of dark-blue crystals, while the .adulterated 
mixture is a lighter blue; indeed, the characteristic colour of sulphate of iron is n 
light green. The bluestone may be tested by dissolving a few crystals in water and 
adding a little ammonia. A pale blue precipitate is formed which dissolves to an 
intense blue colour, and the solution remains perfectly clear .and free from sediment 
if allowed to stand for a while. If a reddish sediment settles, it is due to the 
presence of iron. 

It is important that the lime used should be freshly burnt. To test whether 
it is so, a few lumps should be placed in a heap and sprinkled with water, when it 
will gradually fall to pieces, becoming very hot in the process, giving off a quantity 
of steam, and crumbling to a fine, white powder. Some lime may not crumble readily 
with cold water, but may do so with hot water. If it does not get hot enough to give 
jOff s|^am even with hot water, then the lime is unsuitable. 
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the banana industry. 

NBW MEASURE FOR ITS PROTECTION. 


Better irrovimen f(/r the protectwn of the Banma Industry is the 
object of a measure mtroduced m the Legislative Assembly last month ly 
the Minister of Agriculture and Stock (Mon. Marry F. Walker). Under it 
greater command of their industry is given to growers^ while certain 
responsibilities are imposed upon its representatives. Subjoined is Mr. 
WaJcer*s seeon-d^reading speech^ somewhat abridged, on the Bill, and which 
is taken from * ^ Mansard .' ^— Ed. 


SPEECH BY THE MINISTER. 

T he Secretary for Agriculture (Hon. H. F. Walker, Cooroora) : It gives me 
pleasure to move the second reading of this Banana Industry Protection Bill, 
because it is really the first Bill I have had the pleasure of moving in connection with 
an industry which particularly affects the growers in my own district. 

Historical Sketch. 

In reading up the subject, I went back a few years to try to find out when 
bananas were first grown in Queensland, so as to get some idea as to their growth 
since. I came on a cutting from a newspaper which was written by a gentleman, 
whose name I will give directly, giving some idea ot what the industry was forty-six 
years ago. He wrote thus— 

^*The extent to which the banana is cultivated, and the number of human 
beings who are more or less dependent nj^n it for food in warm (‘ountries, is 
wonderful, equalling and perhaps exceeding that of any other known plant. 
It is one of the most useful plants in the world, and seems to have migrated 
with man wherever it would grow. It is for an immense portion of mankind 
what wheat and other cereals are for the inhabitants of Europe and Western 
Asia. It is one of the greatest blessings l^estowed on mankind in hot 
climates. ^' 

That was written forty-six years ago by the late L. A. Bernays, the at-one-tiine clerk 
of this House, and father of our present respected dork, in his work '‘Cultural 
Industries for Queensland,in which he gives some idea of the extent to which he 
had gone into the problem of the cultivation of a plant which has been growing 
successfully in Queensland ever since. Hon. members will see that it was grown 
in a great number of countries in the world prior to its introduction to any commercial 
extent into Queensland. At one time it was principally grown in the West Indies, 
the Canary Islands, Fiji, and other islands contiguous to Australia. We all know 
that only a few years ago most of the bananas.consumed in Australia came from 
Fiji and other islands not far distant frdm our coasts, where it was grown under 
tropical conditions. In 3860, so far as the records show, no land was under bananas 
in Queensland. The growth of the industry since then is reflected in the following 
figures:— 


Year. 

Acres. | 

1 

1 Production, 

1 

Value. 

1870.: 

339 

' Dosens. 

£ 

1880 . 

410 

706,650 


1880. 

3,890 

i 22,002,092 


1900 .. .. .. 


Bunches. 

1 2,231,108 


. mo . .. 

6,198 

1,121,076 

164448 


8,981 

1,198,121 

349,462 

.■.15188 ■ t,. 

19,760 

3,265,161 

j960,000 
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lion, members will see from that table how the industry has grown, and the figures 
are more particularly interesting at tlie present moment on account of the efforts 
which have recently been made for the introduction of Fiji bananas to a greater 
extent than at present. It will be noted that the yield is in terms of dozens from 
the commencement of the records until 1899, whilst from 1900 to 1928 the return is 
expressed in bunches. It is only in later years that the annual value is given, and 
that fact alone gives hon. members some idea of the .altered conditions in the industry, 
apart altogether from indicating its value to-day. Although the banana is a tropical 
plant, it has been largely grown on the southern coastal areas of Queensland from 
the Tweed River north. Its value has been recogniael by all who take an interest in 
agricultural industries, including members who occupy seats on this side of ihe 
House, who appreciate its value on account of the cheap methods of cultivation 
which are suitable in the industry, the cheap way in which lanrl can be broken up 
in comparison with other forms of farm life, and "the fact that extensive and expen> 
sive machinery is unnecessary. It is well known to all hon. members that Ihe 
industry has been pretty well established on the coastal areas of Queensland, where 
the mountainous country is particularly suitable for banana-growing. It has, how¬ 
ever, suffered from disease. First of all, there was the weevil-borer. Later on 
^‘bunchy top’’ attacked the industry, api)caring first on the New South Wales side 
of the border near the Richmond River. It rapidly sy^road to Queensland, and it was 
only men with some capital who were then able to engage in it successfully. 

The Value of the Industry in Land Settlement.. 

To-day we see them successfully growing bananas, particularly under adverse 
conditions, with this dreaded menace rapidly overtaking them. One is really struck 
with these beautiful settlenw'iits, jmrticularly in Queensland. Neiv South Wales has 
had a painful exyierience with this dreaded disease, which almost wiped out the 
industry tlierc, but it is pleasing to note that recently there has been a revival in 
that area. Wlien one witnesses the settlement right along the north coast of Queens¬ 
land as far north as Cairns, but particularly in the G>Tnpie and Caboolture districts, 
uj) the Mary Valley, the Brisbane Valley, the South Coast, and along the tributaries 
of our principal rivers, one can realise what an advantag:e the industry has been to 
the Government, because t)»e industry not only ab8orl)ed an enormous number of 
men who were in search of work, but it enabled men with small capital—men with 
no capital and many of our returned soldiers—to establish homes on small banana 
orchards. Roughly, an area of 5 acres is sufficient not only to ])rovide employment, 
but in many cases to give a sufficient return to Ihe grower. One can quite realise 
what a splendid adjunct this industry is from the y)oint of view of land settlement, 
and from the point of view of absorbing labour. The small amount of capital 
required was a great advantage to the Government in that the Agricultural Bank 
could make the necessary funds available, and the settlers could immediately launch 
out in this industry, rquiring only a good strong arm, and probably a decent wife 
to help him. Banana culture does not demand the very best land. It is necessary 
only to have land suitable for the growth of the plant, so long as the soil contains 
suitable constituents. When 1 say it does not require the best land, I mean that it is 
not necessary to have the low rich alluvial flats required for other i^ricultural 
pursuits. All that is necessary is land situated on mountain sides, sufficiently high 
to be above the frost line, but not so high as to be subject to the cold winds prevalent 
in all countries. Bananas can be grown on the steepest and rockiest land. One 
marvels at the ingenious methods adopted hy orchardists on the North Coast line, and 
to witness the clover means of conveying the fruit from one mountain side to another 
by aerial lines. The fruit is also conveyed by means of tramways and in other ways. 
Nearly all the fruit gravitates in one direction, which leads to a wonderful reduction 
in the labour required to work the holding. The fact that bananas can be grown 
on mountain sides presents the natural corollarv that the land can be secured at a 
cheap rate, which is of great assistance to the beginner. It is a regular eye-opener 
to any person trammelling on the North Coast line to see the place studded with banana 
plantatJons; and one is filled with pride at the sight of those Queenslanders, who 
have gone out with the object of supplying Australia with an absolutely necessary 
article of diet, particularly from the point of view of health. The Bill has been 
introduced to encourage that good work, and with a view to increasing production, 
havii^ in view the absorption of unemployed labour which to-day is to be found in 
idleness in our streets. All that is required is a small amount of capital, and that can 
be secured from the Agricultural Bank. I strongly urge members of Parliament 
tind members of agricultural organisations and co-operative bodies to do what I 
urged the miners of Gympie to do when I first became a meml>er of Parliament. I 
urged upon them to get out into the country; but, comparatively few followed that 
advice. If they had done that, they would have been far better off growing bananas 
or dairying in the Gympie district than roaming all over Queensland and Australia 
^ ^ 
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searching for work. 1 tender that same advice to-day. It is our bounden duty to 
demonstrate the possibilities of this industry to the man who is looking for a home. 
It is not necessary to have an expensive house. There are some hon. members in this 
Uhamber who have taken up the attitude in connection with the Department of 
Public Lands that the enormous areas embracing State forests aud timber reserves, 
particularly on the Brisbane Hiver, the Mary Kiver, and in our coastal districts—^land 
that cannot be alienated except by Act of Parliament—should be made available for 
closer settlement. 

Banana-Growing and Forestry. 

We can, with advantage to the grower and the State as well, advocate the growing 
of bananas in conjunction with the growth of pine trees. Here we have a system 
which helps the man with a little capitiil to go ujjou the land and make a good living. 
I do not think that pine trees can be grown in any other w^ay under existing condi¬ 
tions in Queensland except in the form 1 have indicated; but I am afraid that the 

Speaker will not allow me to enlarge upon that system. Anybody who knows anything 
about banana-growing knows that it is an industry in which a man can easily 

liecome established. As soon as the man falls the scrub and burns the fall otf in 

three or four months, he digs his holes and plants his banana-suckers. The banana 
plantation is then all ready for him. Fourteen months afterwards the trees will liavc 
jsulficiently developed to enable him to commence to make money from them. The 
time has come when we should point out the advantages of banana-growing, knowing 
full well that w'o are now only supplying half the Australian requirements. We 
should launch out in the direction 1 have indicated with a view not only to supplying 
this market, but with a view to relieving the congestion on the labour market. 
It would be one of the most effective methods of dealing with unemployment that I 
know of, and more particularly in view of the advantages that the markets offer to the 
people of this State to develop the industry. 

The Call of Country Life. 

I need not dilate any further on that side of the question; but I would like to- 
emphasise the small amount of caj»ital that is required to engage in banana culture. 
Beyond preparing the ground for the planting of suckers the banana-grower htis only 
to purchase eases. No machinery is required, and there is a ready market for his 
products in the Southern States. Although the market fluctuates, nevertheless the 
prices compare very well with the prices obtainable for other ])rimary prodiiets, while 
the remuneration the grower gets for his labour compares favourably with that of his 
neighbours engaged in other forms of primary production. The main thing is that 
the banana-grower is a eontented man. I have no hesitation in saying that, when a 
man has lived in the bush and knows the privileges of bush life as I do, there is no 
occupation which can be compared with it for comfort and the jdeasure derived. 
As 1 pointed out a while ago, a rough estimate of the value of tin* banana industry 
to Queensland is £1,000,000 per annum. It may be more, because no record can be 
kept of the fruit that is eaten in Queensland. That gives hon. meinbcrs an idea 
of the importance of the industry. There is still more wealth to be produced from it. 
I would emphasise the fact that, since strict grading was enforced about twelve 
months ago, the benefit accruing to the fruit placed in the Southern markets has been 
enormous. Unless wo are prepared to be up and doing and to take advantage of the 
opportunities now offering, we shall probably loke a trade which wc can ill afford 
to lose. We shall have outside competition to' meet, for, despite the high tariff, 
bananas are being imported from centres outside Australia, where, because of the 
cheap-labour conditions, they can bo produced for a few pence per bunch. We 
want to go right ahead with the banana industry, because it is of vast importance to 
the State, and this Bill has been brought down with that end in view. 


Extension of the Industry. 

1 have spoken about the waste lands Jji this State; and I wish to emphasise 
that we can ext^d this industry further North. IBy waste lands I mean lands that aio 
unsuitable for dairying and agricultural pursuits. It was one of my pleasures last 
year, w'^hen travelling through the North, to see that vast Valley of beautiful land in 
the Tully district. It was truly remarkable to see that land, and I make bold to say 
that, so 'fat as banana land is concerned, we shall not exhaust our resources in that 
^br many years to come. Knowing that fact, there is nothing to stop the 
^ iSbing right ahead. What is wanted to-day is a step forward in order 

the market we have down. South, and in this manner obviate any attempt 
1^ agitators to import bananas from outside Australia, which are grown 

. - ^ under which the industry is carried on in 

- • * * 
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The duty of Is. 6d. per cental introduced in 1911 had some beneficial influence. 
The increased tariff of 1920 to 28. 6d. per cental, and in 1921 to 8s. 4d. per cental, 
which placed the industry on a level with the protection given to other green fruits, 
was the means of stabilising the industry and placing it on a reasonably satisfactory 
footing. 

Proposed Board ol Advice. 

The first real difficulty met with by banana-growers in Queensland was the 
occurrence of the borer-weevil. J do not want to enter into a dissertation on the 
borer-weevil and “bunchy top,’’ any more than I have already done in connection with 
the last Bill. The reason J mention them is to connect these particular menaces 
up with the board proi)osed to be appointed under this Bill. As a matter of fact, 
although the Bill is not law, we are i)raetically w'orking along the line.s laid down 
here, rather than lose the season. In order that control measures might be started 
on right lines, the Government in 1920 ai)pointed Mr. Froggatt, an entomologist, to 
investigate thoroughly the borer-weevil, ajid for the last eight or nine years his tinje 
has been exclusively spent on this pest. The department certainly did its best, 
^vith no apparent result to the present time. Going further, we must remember that 
“bunchy top” has played a big part in the destruction of our orchards. It is a 
crying shame to see the beautiful orchards that at times have been destroyed by this 
disease. We have to give assistance in the form referred to by the Bill, in order that 
Ihe ravages of this ]>e8t may be restricted. 

Probably hon. members know the seriousness of the leaf-s])ot x»est in bananas; 
but they will realise it more wlien I tell them that it is 50 i)or cent, worse than the 
* ‘ bunchy top ’ ’ disease. 

The object of the })reHent Bill is to create an organisation which will be specially 
charged with the business of improving and developing the most important st'ction 
of the fruit industry of Queensland. The board will consist of four members, two of 
whom arc to be apjminted by the Minister and two by the growers. The Governor 
in ('ouncil will ai)])<)int the chairman, who will be a Government representative. The 
<luiies of the board will be to advise the Minister on banana problems, including the 
policy of the banana experiment stations; advising the Minister on scientific, problems, 
such as “bunchy top,” leaf-spot, and other diseases; aiding in the dissemination of 
information regarding bananas; and such other duties as may be entrusted to it. 1 
have always found it advisable to take the public into my confidence. 1 have done 
so in the butter factory wnth which I am associated, because 1 find that it makes for 
the best results. 

The board will administer the Diseases in Plants Act so f.nr as bananas are 
concerned, and in that resi)eet it will deal with abandoned or neglected ])lantations, 
with banana quarantine matters, with the issue of j)ermit,s, with plant bananas, and 
with trafficking in banana suckers. In conneetion with the issue of permits, we have 
had a consblerable amount of trouble in getting information expeditiously. That 
matter, however, has been tightened up to a great extent by the Undor Secretary 
and other departmental officers. The main j>oint is that w(’ want to have a elieck on 
the work of the inspectors, and in this connection the board which is now functioning 
will do good work. 

Banana Experiment Stations. 

There is also the policy regarding experiment stations. The board will make 
investigation, and then make certain recommendations to the Minister. The Minister 
has full power as to whether he will accept recommendations or not. It is for the 
ex})ert8 to consider those* recommendations, and the Minister will be advised by 

them.The duties of the board will also include the visiting of banana-growing 

districts from time to time. If any trouble arisCvS, say, in the Houth Coast district, we 
shall send the members of the board there immediately. As a matter of fact, members 
of the board went out to Samford yesterday, where they did effective work. They 
reported- three or four banana plantations as being infecteil. We are endeavouring 
to find the owners, and if we cannot do so we shall have to clean them up ourselves. 
The board will also aid in the distribution of information regarding bananas. 

This brings me to the question raised by the hon. member for Bareoo (Mr. 
Bnlcoek), who said that we should get in touch with those who have gardens in which 
they grow a few banana trees, with a view to giving them information. That is a 
very excellent suggestion, and one that will Ije followed. The board will also furnish 
reports on matters submitted by the Minister, and perform such duties as may be 
required. 
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A^mlnistratloii. 

Loading bananas to-day at the railway stations is rather expensive when you 
eonsider the work done by the loaders. They work half a day^ say, twice a week, 
or at most tw’^o days a week, and for the remainder of the time there is nothing for 
them to do. We propose to appoint them as inspectors and also to do other work, 
and that will minimise the cost of loading, which is fairly heavy at the present time. 
The board will also administer the Diseases in Plants Act, which deals with abandoned 
and neglected banana orchards, quarantine, the issue of permits to plant, and traffick¬ 
ing in the sale of suckers. That is the most important duty, and one which the 
department should control. At the present time suckers nmy be sent anywhere without 
any supervision. After they leave the orchard it is hard to locate them. Only to-day 
the Under Secretary reported to me a case where a truck of banana stickers was sent 
from the North, only to find when they reached Southern Queensland that tliere was 
something wrong. That shows conclusively that men will traffic in these banana 
suckers,^ and it is hard to control them. The inspector in each district will keep in 
touch with the movements on all farms in his district. He will also advise the Minister 
in regard to abandoned or neglected banana orchards, and he should know whether 
an orchardist is keeping his farm clean or not. 

The Inspectors ^ Board has sweej)ing powers, but I will not deal further with 
that subject, because I referred fully to it in connection with the Diseases in Plants 
Bill. Our object is to tiy to get these men to do dual work. The work is of an 
interesting character, which the inspectors should readily take up. In my opinion, 
our inspectors, no matter whether they belong to the Department of Agriculture 
or to the Department of Public Lands, should have a knowledge of the activities of 
the various State departments. 

The Governor in Council may endow the fund to the extent of £1 for £1. A 
similar arrangement is now being carried out, and is working effectively. The question 
of a levy will arise later on; but the amount will be subject to the recommendation 
of the banana-growers. It is proposed to follow on the lines of a similar system 
which has been in vogue before. 

Compensation, 

The question of compensation is also dealt with under this Bill. I do not agree 
with what the hon. member for Barcoo said regarding quarantine areas; Init he waa 
on sound ground when he spoke of the compensation to growers, if we destroy not 
only unhealthy plants but also healthy plants. That is the policy of the department 
to-day. Any loss in respect to diseased plants must be borne by the individual 
concerned; otherwise there would be no incentive to his cleaning up his home. 

A White Man*s InAustry. 

In Queensland, banana-growing is a white man^s industry. At the present time 
the industry supports approximately 16,000 white Australians—I include men who are 
growing bananas, and their wives and families and others indirectly concerned with 
file work. It is one of our principal industries to-day. It also provides work in 
connection with boxes, and for carters, railway workers, and distributors. One has 
only to watch the fruit trains going from Brisbane and loading at the various stations, 
to see the vast amount of work provided in that way; These fruit trains have been 
in operation for some years, and the industry coulcl' not possibly do without them. 
Bananas are carried to New South Wales and Victoria very quickly, taking into 
consideration the transhipments involved. 

This Bill is purely compiementafy to the Bill which has just passed its second 
reading, and I have how much pleasure in moving— 

'^That the Bill be now read a second time. *^ 
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THE WHEAT INDUSTRY IN QUEENSLAND. 

A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW. 


Since assuming office 1 ha^e been engaged in examination of the 
prihclpal primary indnstries with a Tiew to ascertaining the directions 
in which deyelopmenl is practicable. 1 am conirineed that the greatest 
relief of the depression from which the country is suffering will lie 
in the fuller utilisation of onr natural resources. A dissemination 
throughout the community of increased wealth taken from the soil 
would stimulate trade and increase the arennes of employment«— 
Mon. Marry F. Walker, Minister of Agriculture and Stock. 


T he present position and eondition of the wheat industry in Queensland wore 
reviewed by the Minister of Agriculture and Stock (Hon. Harry F. Walker) 
in the course of a recent statement to the Press, of which the following is the full 
text;— 


^Queensland’s Bread Needs. 

Upon investigating the position of the wheat industry 1 find that the consumption 
of wheat in Queensland in the matter of the bread requirements of the people may 
be taken at approximately 5,OOCbOOO bushels, exclusive of requirements for seed, 
poultry feed, and such like. Over a period of eleven years we have produced on the 
average barely half of these requirements. A doubling of the wheat production of 
the State would mean an increase in the income of the State of close upon £750,000 
per annum. 

Dependence upon Southern States. 

Some weeks ago alarming reports were receixed respecting the prospects of the 
wheat crop in New South Wales. Some reports went so far as to forecast that there 
was little likelihood of there being any surplus from New South Wales for export 
next season. Happily, rains in some districts have to some extent improved the 
outlook in that State. The situation during the dry period, however, served to 
focus attention upon the position in which Queensland would be placed in the 
event of a New South Wales wheat failure. If we do not have enough wheat for our 
own needs we would bo dependent upon Victoria and South Australia for wheat 
for local consumption. From the standpoint of importation of flour, it is possible 
that Southern manufacturers might then take advantage of the situation by 
combining to treat Queensland as an artiflcial market and demanding artificial 
prices. 

In any event the experience of history dictates that a State should produce its 
own bread supply. The fact that we have not been doing so in Queensland h«!^ 
impelled the Government to look into the position in an endeavour to correct this 
very unsatisfactory state of affairs. Probably Queensland will never be a great 
wheat'producing State as are some of the Southern States, But it is believed that 
existing wheat lauds on the Downs and in the Maranoa, already served by railways, 
jroads, &c., ate capable of producing sufficient wheat for the needs of the State 
if reasonable encouragement were offered wheatgrowers. 


The Objective. 

I have therefore adopted the objective of assuring the production by Queensland 
powers ^and ^e milling by Queensland mills of this Statens bread needs. 

]toillshig tluit SRCh an obJectiTe cannot be achieved wlthont the co-operadon 
liieee eoncemed fn, the primary and secondary industries, I convenM a 
^hference iielweeii the Wheat Board, as representing the growers, together 
With the mfllersL representing ttic secondary .Indnstry* the hope of n^ng 
It poaslUe to t&e deAhtte steps Uk m direction of achieving the objective 
Tie conference sat at intervals l^iroughout the month of September. Frequent 
Adjournments were necessary.: : 

9B 
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Past Misunilerstaiidings. 

It appears that over a considerable period of years misunderstandings have- 
existed as between the Wheat Board and the millers. It was not my purpose or 
desire in asking the respective interests to meet me to investigate all the details 
and causes of any such misunderstandings which have existed in the past. Rather* 
the object was to see what could be done to create goodwill in the future, as in 
the absence of that goodwill I felt that the object of encouraging wheatgrowers 
to increase wheat production would be difficult of achievement. 

It also appears that the lack of harmony which has obtained in the past as between- 
the Wheat Board and the millers has resulted in— 

(1) The Wheat Board having to retain considerable stocks of wheat of one* 
season well into the next 3’^ear. 

(2) First payments by the Wheat Board to the growers being less than they 
might otherwise have been and final payments being considerably delayed^ 
pending realisation. 

(3) Costs being sustained by growers through accumulating charges by double- 
handling of wheat at country stations. 

(4) Sustaining by the growers of additional interest and storage charges. 

(5) Loss attendant upon the deterioration of the quality of the wheat. 

(6) On occasion wheat being exported by the Wheat Board while Southern- 
States wheat has been brought in by the millers. 

(7) The market formerly enjoyed by the Queensland millers for Queensland? 
fiour being invaded by Southern millers. 

Probably not all of these results have accrued in any one season, but some have* 
operated every season. 

Importance of Markets. 

In any event before considering the advocacj^ of the increase of wheat production', 
in Queensland, it was felt expedient to confer with the interests concerned in the 
marketing of the product so as to verify the opinions held to the effect that a 
satisfactory local market exists for increased quantities. In the embarking upon 
projects for increased production there has, in the past, been an inadequate regard for 
the markets available. It was desired in this instance to assure the market. 

Consideration by Conference. 

The conference between the Wheat Board and the millers duly assembled under 
my presidency on the 4th and 5th instant. It w\‘is considered— 

Firstly—^Whether it would be sound and practical to aim at the objective of a* 
doubling of the wheat production; and 

Secondly—M^ether it was not possible to bring about a mutual understanding 
as between the Wheat Board and the millers. 

As regards the first-mentioned consideration—^namely, that of the practicability 
of increasing the State’s wheat production—^I am pleased to say that all interests' 
concerned, both including the Wheat Board and the millers, as well as the technical 
officers of tlie Department appear to be united in the opinion that the objective is 
reasonably practicable and attainable. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

With a view to facilitating discussion I submitted to cofiference an outline of* 
certain general principles. For instance, I pointed out that, in the past, wheat haS' 
been received by the State Wheat Board and put into sheds or dumps at country 
stations and has later been taken out when required by mills, as a consequence of 
which double handling costs were involved, and sometimes also avoidable damage.- 
It was further suggested that an organised transport arrangement be carried into 
effect involving the nominating of a special transport officer by the Commissioner 
for Bailwi^s during the wheat receiving season to co-operate to the fullest extent 
with the Wheat 5oard in jnarshalling and fully utilising roUing-Stoek with a view to 
TOdueiug eountiy storage and if possible to eliminate ^Mumping’’ and damiiigw 
It was also suggested thht noillers should undertake to store wheat at 
1^0 eh behalf of the Board to the fullest extent, the millers to 1^ rei^nsihle 
Pe igypeA intake weight of wheat, and ail wheat as received at mills to he checked 
of the Board. M regards prioe^ a suggestion was maM tha(r 
be arrived at prodding for a ndidmmii grkd by eaeh mUfi 
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at a price to be fixed according to a formula based upon an agreed upon margin of 
so much per bushel above New South Wales country station Viilues. I suggested 
that settlement might take place on the Wednesday of a given week in respect of 
tiie gristing up to Saturday of the preceding week, and that millers' gristing, 
accounts would be subject to audit by the Auditor-General. It was intimated by me 
that, in the event of an understanding being reached between the parties to operate 
for a term of years with a view to affording the necessary assurance and encourage¬ 
ment to the growers, the Government would assist in the making of arrangements 
for a more attractive first advance to growers than has hitherto been the case, 
as well as to facilitate a quicker final distribution, the intention being to wind up* 
one season's crop before a new season’s crop comes in. 

It was pointed out that the advantages which would accrue under such an 
arrangement if carried into effect seemed to be— 

(o) That stabilisation as a result of a working arrangement between the 
Wheat Board and the millers would be an encouragement to growers- 
on the Darling Downs to go in more largely for wheat. 

(b) Wheatgrowers would be assure<i of full ])arity values for their product. 

(<?) The stabilisation attaching to the arrangement for a term of years w’ould 
encourage millers to improve their plants, to provide more storage, &c.,. 
and generally to increase efficiency and reduce costs. 

(d) The Wheat Board would be encouraged .to reduce* costs by saving of 
storage, handling, &c. 

(e) The very heavy losses sustained through prolonged storage of wheat at 
country stations would be very largely obviated if not eliminated. 

(f) Continuity of policy would l)e assured which would react favourably upon, 
the growers. 

(g) Millers would have adequate supplies of wheat at command of a better 
quality than that which was available generally in the South, and the 
continuous working which w^ould be possible would tend to reduce millers' 
overhead expenses. 

(h) Generally the increase of w'ealth through augmented wheat production 
and by increased consumption of Queensland-made flour would assist in 
relieving unemployment and add to the general prosperity. 

The foregoing is a summary of the general circumstances which seemed to justify 
close consideration by the Government of the questions involved, and the detorniination 
to solve them, and the evolving of ideas to that end. 

AGREEMENT REACHED. 

I am pleased to be able to announce that a complete agreement has been 
reached betiveen the parties eorerlng a period of three years commencing wltli 
the coming season’s crop* It was my concern thronghont that any understanding 
should be fair to the grower in ensuring him of the full reward of his labourss 
Just to the consumer, and hot harsh upon the secondary industry. The price 
of bread in Queensland has for some time compared favourably with that 
rniing In the other States* I was anxious to mahe sure that this should not be 
departed from, and am pleased to say that the parity of bread prices will not be 
affected. So far as concerns the grower, It is generally known Uiat Queensland 
has a natural geographical advantage* This has been secured for the producer. 

The following are the main points in the arrangement, namely:— 

1. Queensland millers undertake to endeavour to increase the consumption within 
the State of flour made from Queensland wheat up to 4,000,000 bushels within the 
three-year period. 

2. Pending the millers building up the trade referred to and for the first year, 
millers agree to purchase a total of 3,500,000 bushels of wd>eat (subject to the wheat 
being available) for gristing purposes. In addition to this there is a substantial 
trade for poultry feed, seed, and other purposes which should enable the absorption* 
of a 4,000,000-bushel crop immediately, should we be fortunate enough to secure such 
a harvest from the crop now in the ground, while as a result of the co-operation of 
the Wheat Board and the millers it is hoped during the period of the agreement 
approach the 5,000,000-bu8hel local market objective. 

a. Feed wheat will be the subject of a wparate arrangement ^ 
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4* To maintain to the gro-wers the existing geographical advantage, millers 
agree to purchase wheat under a formula calculated to assure a gross realisation at 
(Queensland country stations of approximately 8d. per bushel above New South Wales 
^country station parity, or Id. per bushel above Wallangarra or Sydney. 

5. With a view to economising in the cost of operations, the Wheat Board has 
entered into an arrangement with the millers to act as acquiring agents at country 
stations or mills, as the ease may be, for direct wheat, doing all the receiving; 
handling, storing, loading in, loading out, including the bearing of the responsibility 
for losses in weight and deterioration at a flat rate contract allowance on all 
wheat of l^d. per bushel. For the protection of the wheatgrowers all wheat 
will, however, be classified and weighed by Wheat Board’s representative. The 
classification will bo on the same basis as that which has obtained during the last 
two years, excepting with such modifications as may be mutually agreed upon. 

6. The Board will bear costa of administration, interest on sheds, interest on 
bank overdraft, &c., but it is expected that, as a result of the arrangement which 
has been concluded between the parties, a very considerable economy in handling 
costs will be effected, 

7. Millers have agreed to make available for the storage and protection of the 
wheat their entire mill storage capacity, estimated to be sufficient to safely house 
approximately 1,500,000 bushels. The Wheat Board has storage for approximately 
2,100,000 bushels. The mills have a gristing capacity during the three months 
receiving season of anything up to 1,000,000 bushels unless there is undue uneconomic 
location. It appears, therefore, that sufficient storage exists to effectively protect 
.and care for a 4,000,000-bushel crop. With a view to further ensuring adequate 
protection the existing Wheat Board’s sheds will be mouse-proofed. Moneys for this 
purpose will be made available to the Wheat Board under the guarantee of the 
'Government. In consideration of the millers making available their storage accom¬ 
modation free of charge, the Wheat Board’s sheds in the country are to be available 
free of charge to the millers. Acting as agents for the board and included in the 
flat rate charge of l|d per bushel, millers will temporarily dump wheat in rush 
periods and bear responsibility therefor. The millers also agree to take delivery of 
wheat promptly from farmers and as fast as they can deliver it, subject to avoidance 
‘of congestion. 

8. The board will receive payment for wheat from the millers weekly on Tuesday 
of each week for the gristings up to Saturday of the previous week. 

9. The millers’ accounts in the transactions will be subject to audit by the 
Auditor-General. 

10. With respect to any surpluses of wheat which may be produced over and 
above the local consumption demands, it has been arranged that the local millers 
will have the first refusal of such surpluses at a price to be mutually agreed upon. 
This is with a view to building up the local milling industry without prejudicing 
local wheatgrowers. 

n. Millers will deposit cash or bonds based on their gristing capacity as a 
guarantee that they will carry out the terms of the agreement, the total amount 
thereof being £30,000. 

32. With a view to promoting mutual understanding between the parties, a 
monthly conference will take place between the Wheat Board and the millers 
alternately at Brisbane and Toowoomba during the wheat receiving months of 
November to February. 

13. Provision has also been made in the agreement for a system of arbitration 
to enable the prompt settlement of any differences. 

34. It has been agreed that any abnormality in Qpeensland and New South 
Wales will justify a reconsideration of the price formula, and a tribunal is set up 
in that connection. 

35. There is also an annual right of review of certain provisions. 

The agreement between the parties was duly completed and signed, and those 
concerned appear to be satisfied with the results, 

Mfipon Found Credit. 

It will be remembered that the Premier (Hon. A, E. Moore) announced in his 
l^icy that the national credit would be placed behind industries which 

were pepaild to adopt self-help methods to bring about development idthput unduly 
leaniitg updn i Government. Since the prinmry and secondary sections of the 
whea^ hhte so united in a. common objective, the Govenimeifir~feels justified 
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RAIN 

WHEN AND WHERE YOU 
WANT IT 





With a **Phoenix** Watering 
System 

This sy^em gives you rain when and where it is 
required, and just as nature demands it should be. 


. Comprising: Pipe lines with special quick coupling devices, Sprinkler 
Nozzles, 20 inches apart, Pipe Line stands offTubular Steel, etc., etc. 

Patent Oscillator which operates autotnatically, slowly turning 
spray lines from side to side, thus irrigating both sides and covering 
a space of 100 ft. by 60 ft. 

The type ol this Spraying Outfit, owing to the lightness of same, makes 
it possible to place it where it is required, and in less than two minutes 
a * * Summer Shower” may be turned on any part of the garden where 
it is instated. 
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in extending assistance along the lines promised by the Premier in his policy 
speech. The Government has therefore arranged with the Commonwealth Bank for 
a credit of £1,000,000 sterting per annum for the Wheat Board. The Government 
will also guarantee a first advance of 4s. per bushel vet to the grower at country 
stations on all wheat of approved quality for the next three years up to 4,000,000 
bushels. The moneys will be available to enable the growers to receive payment 
promptly, and if the board so wishes credit will be available so that growers who 

• deliver wheat up to the 31st December will receive payment in the middle of January. 
Deliveries during January can be paid for in the middle of February, and February 
deliveries in the middle of March, in a similar manner to butter-factory pays. 
It has also been arranged that the millers will take over at the loth September in 

• each year any wheat remaining in stock, and will pay for same promptly so its to 
enable final distribution to be made to growers in the middle of September of 

• each year. The arrangement means that not only will the grower be assured of a 
substantial first advance promptly after delivery, but also of an early squaring up 
of the pool, with an assurance to him of the full value of the wheat based on world 
parity plus Queensland’s natural geographical advantage. 


MODERN METHODS OF FARMING PRACTICE. 

It is hoped that the arrangement may encourage farmers in districts suitable 
to wheatgrowing to plan the preparation of extenrled acreages during the coming 
summer. I hope they will prepare the land well and in such a way as to conserve 
the summer rainfall so as to provide a good seed-bed for an extended sowing 
under favourable conditions in next year’s planting season. 

Not only have the Departmental activities demonstrated the practicability of 
regular production of wdieat crops in Queensland, but many individual growers have 
been meeting wdth consistent success over a term of years by the adoption of 
modern methods of soil-moisture conservation. In order to further assist in this 
important matter 1 have arranged to extend the activities of the Roma State Farm, 
And wilt endeavour to arrange for a series of conferences of delegates from Local 
Producers’ Associations to be held there at suitable times when the results of 
experiments may be brought definitely under notice. This will be in addition to 
the field days recently arranged. The system of conducting experimental jdots on 
individual farms will be continued and extended where practicable. Every encourage¬ 
ment will be given to the more widespread adoption by farmers of dry-farming 
methods. The existing departmental arrangements regarding the propagation of 
varieties of wheat suitable for Queensland will be energetically continued. 

'More Land under Wheat 

I have arranged with my colleague, the Minister for Lunds (Hon. W. A. Deacon), 
who is intimately familiar with the wheatgrowing industry, to initiate a survey 
of the lands available for closer settlement for wheatgrowing. I feel that there 
are many farmers’ sons on the Darling Downs to-day, who, instead of coming to 
the cities to compete on the labour market, if given encouragement, would take up 
wheatgrowing, to their own benefit as well as to the great advantage of the State. 

MINISTER’S APPEAL. 

I also call the attention of the public of Queensland to the fact tliat 
Queensland millers ean assist the wheatgrowers in the finding of ah extended 
local market for their product only if Queensland people will ask for and give 
preference to bread made from Queensland flour. It has been demonstrated 
that Queensland flour is stronger and generally superior to many Southern 
flours. In asking for preference for the Queensland article, I am not, therefore, 
asking for preference for ah inferior article but for one which (according to 
experts) is superior. I also appeal to the Queensland merchants and bakers. 1 
ask them to be loyal to the State in wlilch they earn their livlihood, and accord¬ 
ingly in pladng their orders to give preference to those Queensland mills which 
are giving preference to Queensland wheat. 

It now remains to hope for the favourable rains which are now -so necessary to 
ensure a bounteous season so that those wheatgrowers' vrho at present have substantial 
areas under crop may fee rewarded to the full extent which their labours deserve, 
and that they may be encouraged to continue the valuable work yt^hich they are 
•ddiag. 
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RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

TABLB showing THB AYEBAGB EaINFALI. FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1929. and 1928. for Comparison. 
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PARALYSIS OF THE HINDQUARTERS IN PIGS. 

E. J. SHELTON, H.D.A., Instructor in Pig liaising. 


The di<sease described by Mr. Shelton in the following notes is often 
called erroneomly Staggers or Jtickets^ whVe other terms used to indicate a 
similar condition are Down in the Baclc, Kidney Worms, or Taralysis. 

The ailment is largely a **deficiency*^ disease, one almost entirely due 
to an insufficient supply of mineral matters {hone-mahing \naterials) in the 
food and to lack of green food. It is obviously a subjer-t that must be 
handled more along the lines of prevention than actual treatment; ove 
coming within the ambit of the instructor more than the inspector, and one 
that must be remedied more by an aU-round improvement in the sy.steni 
of breeding, feeding, and handling than by the administration of medicine. 
Mr. Shcltfm *s observaiums on the subject are therefore of unusual interest. 
These notes appeared originally in the Journal for November, 1927, 
and in response to numerous requests for information on the subject they 
are now reprinted with the approval of Major A. H. Cory, M.Jt.C.V.S., 
Chief lihspeetor of Stock. — Ed. 


Numerous inquiries reach the Department annually as to the cause and treat¬ 
ment of this all too common and very peculiar disease, if such it might be called. 
The subject has been dealt with previously in this Journal as well ns in i)am])hlet 
form, but as both leaflet and pamphlet are now opt of print, and as the trouble is 
of such an important nature, it warrants revision and repetition—this especially as 
further evidence of a very helpful nature has lately been received through otficial 
channels and from correspondence overseas. 

A great deal has been written regarding ** Paralysis of the Hindquarters in 
Pigs*’ and much research work has been carried out, principally with a view to 
ascertaining the exact nature of the conditions under which the disease occuis, and 
in studying the subject it is of interest to know just what other authorities are 
doing, and to determine whether or not their findings are applicable to our conditions 
in Queensland. 

The disease is very largely one due to a deficiency of mineral matters in the 
food and to malnutrition, hence the writer’s objective is to suggest how by improved 
methods of feeding and caring for pigs these abnormal conditions can be overcome. 
The Veterinary Officers of this Department should be consulted on all matters 
relating to medicinal treatment; their advice is also always available in case of 
any outbreak of disease no matter whether it be of a minor or of a more serious 
nature. 

Paralysis of the hindquarters in pigs is, unfortunately, a trouble not confined 
to young pigs only, nor is it localised in Queensland. It appears to be a source 
of considerable trouble wherever pigs are kept the world over, though where the 
conditions under which pigs are kept .are favourable to early maturity and to the 
healthy and rapid growth of all breeding stock, the disease has been kept in check 
and has caused but little trouble. 

In referring to the occurrence of paralysis in pigs in this Htate and elsewhere, 
the Chief Inspector of Stock, Major A. H. Cory, M.R.C.V.S., states that— 

**The subject of paralysis in pigs has been given considerable attention for 
many years past, 

small leaflet was issued some years ago to farmers dealing with w^hat was 
then considered three principal causes of the complaint, but in recent years it has 
been ascertained that the paralysis, in many cases, is due to the lack ot a vitamine 
known as Fat Soluble A, which is essential to the growth of animals, a deficiency 
leading to rickets. 

^‘This vitamine is found in certain herbage, milk, cream, butter, eggs (yolk), 
beef fat, and cod liver oil. Latterly cod liver oil has been recommended to make 
ap for the vitamine referred to, with, as far as can be ascertained, marked benefit. 
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There is littleJ to report regarding the incidence of the disease, as it occurs 
in any part of Queensland where pigs are improperly fed and not given tho 
necessary attention. The. same conditions exiist all over the civilised world. It is 
mostly young growing pigs which are affected, and generally those in good condition, 

* ^ Apart from the paralysis, the pigs usually feed well and ujipear normal, tlie 
pathological changes taking place being apparently microscopical.’^ 

Professor L, A. Maynard, of the New York State College of Agriculture, 
Department of Animal Husbandry, has written on the following linos as a result 
of his experience:— 

^‘This problem has been under investigation here for several years. On tho 
basis of our studies, wo believe the trouble is the rc:sult of improper mineral 
nutrition which jirohibits a normal development of bone. This is due to a lack of 
calcium in most of our rations. We have shown that where paralysis occurs, the 
long bones are very deficient in calcium and phosphorus, and marked histological 
changes have occurred. These changes have been observed on a diet low in ca.lcium. 
However, a lack of calcium is not tho only factor involved, because the question of 
assimilation also comes in. 

^‘Certain feeds are rich in the factor aiding mineral assimilation, and certain 
others are not. A ration which contains a certain amount of chopped alfalfa 
(green lucerne or lucerne chaff) is very useful for preventing paralysis, because 
it supplies the needed calcium and phosphorus and tho factor aiding assimib^tiou 
as well. We have shown, however, that'there is a very beneficial effect from the 
adding of ground limestone and bone meal to rations which are now causing the 
trouble. ^ * 

In a communication from Professor H. Adanis-Dutcher, Head of the Department 
of Chemical Agriculture at the State College and Experiment Station, Pei/nslyvania, 
IJ.8.A., the following remarks appear:— 

have the feeling from the knowledge that T have been able to obtain by 
reading^ and in experimenting, that the diet is a very important factor in preventing 
paralysis in pigs, and probably calcium and phosphorus accompanied by projier 
vitamine-carrying foods are tlie most important dietary factors. Any number of 
animals have been relieved of the paralytic symptoms by feeding bone meals or other 
mineral mixtures carrying calcium and phosphorus; mixtures which carry calcium 
carbonate have also been effective. Veterinarians in New York ha^■e had fairly good 
success with wood ashes, but it is my recommendation that lime or bone meal be 
made available in those districts where hog paralysis is causing trouble. If lucerne 
or some other leafy green stuff or hay is available, this would also improve the 
situation, helping the animals to utilise this niint ra! niatti'r to the best degree 
of efficiency^' 

The following extracts have been taken at random from mineograplis suppliod 
by Professor John M. Evvard, as a result of extensive experiment along the lines 
OJ feeding mineral mixtures, both simple and complex, to pigs not only with the 
idea of preventing paralysis, but of stimulating growth and enhancing the returns. 

Ckimmaiit. 

(1) The feeding of minerals in whatever form allowed was quite advantageous 
in that the average daily gains were substantially Increased, the length of the 
feeding period economically shortened, the feed required pet 100 lb. gain considerably 
reduced, and the profits per pig enhanced. 

(2) In feeding experiments the appetites of pigs for minerals is shown to be 
of considerable reliability, inasmuch as they clearly excelled check groups receiving 
no minerals. 

(3) Although there appears to be some advantage gained from the feeding of a 
mineral mixture carrying more than the single-emphasised ingredients, such as 
common salt, calcium carbonate, bone ingredients, and potassium iodide, yet just 
how far one can afford to go in tho adding of other ingredients in practice is a 
matter for individual estimation and determination. Our experience has certainly 
indi^ilted that some of the main ingredients necessary in the mineral mixtures are 
those that carry sodium and chlorine (common salt), calcium (lime, limestone, and 
bo^ material), phosphorus (bone materials, rock, and othesr phos]>hates), and 
iodit^ (potassium or sodium iodide). The further addition of suitable combinations 
df inch,higredients as oqmmon sulphur, a little charcoal, some Glauber's salts, as 

; as;nca»e ingredients in small percentages or ouantities has, oii the whole^ 
\shaur3^’^iiroiiae la our Cxperimeutal work. 
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(4) It appears as if the farmer in his feeding of sulphur, charcoal, and other 
often-questioned materials has not gone entirely wrong, and like bis well-founded 
belief in yellow com (as against white corn), we should be sure of our grounds 
before declaring them or any of them non-ben^eial. 

(5) Our other work with minerals has shown the dollar and I'cnts practicability 
of adding a good mixture of mineral ingredients to many ordinary pig rations. 

(6) Our general recommendation is to provide a suitable mineral mixture for 
all classes and grades of pigs—the growing jiigs, the breeding sow, the suckling pigs, 
the boars and all—and it is our suggestion that the mineral mixture be self-fed in 
an easily accessible place, well protected, and under shelter if ])Ossible. 

(7) A good mineral mixture may be made up for practical everyday feeding as 
follows:— 

(Common salt, 20 per cent.; finely ground raw bone meal, or steamed bone meal, 
or spent bone black, or rock phosphate, or acid phosphate, 40 per et*nt.; 
finely ground high calcium limestone, or wood ashes, or fin<»ly ground 
oyster shell, or lime thoroughly air slacked, 40 i)er cent. Total, 100 
I>er cent. 

If sulphur is desired, add approximately 10 lb. to the 100 lb. To i very 100 lb. 
of the above minerals, add from ^ to 1 oz. of potassium iodide, mixing all ingredients 
thoroughly. 

The following remarks u])on this disease form the conclusions arrived at by 
T)r. J. W. Connnway, a prominent Amerie^ni veterinarian, who has been associated 
•with many of the ex])criments ndating to tliis particular trouble:— 

Paralysis of the hindquarters in j>igs may result from one of several causes, 
and the treatment-will vary to some extent, according to the cause of the paralysis. 
The causes are—(1) Injuries; (2) impaction of the lower bowels; (3) khlncy 
worms; (4) heavy suckling; and (5) lumbago or rheumatism. Each of these causes 
and the ju'eventive and curative measures are discussed in order as follows: — 

Paralysis from Injuries. 

If the pig has b(*eii running in tlie same yard \Vitli horses, mules, or cattle, it 
may have been kicked, ]jawed, horiu'd, or trodden upon, and sustained an injury 
to the spine, legs, or muscles of the back or hips. 

Treatment .—Make a thorough examination of these parts. Sometimes an injury 
is deep-stoated and can be detected only by firm ]>ressuro and other maidpiilations 
of the paralysed parts which produce evidence of jiain, fractures of bones, or 
rupture of tendons and muscular tissues; or the pressure of deep seatcul alwcesses. 
If the paralysis is due to an injury, the best treatment is absolute rest. Put the 
palient under shelter in a comfortable pen, where it can bt* bedded and kejit quiet. 
Feed a light laxative diet and keep the pen and bedding clean. After a time, a 
stimulating liniment rubbed over the injured parts may hasten recovery. A mixture 
of equal parts of turpentine, ammonia, and cotton-sotMl oil makes a very good liiiiimmt. 
An abscess should be opened and be given proper antiseptic treatment. 


Paralysis from Impaction of the Bowels. 

Paralysis of the hindquarters may result from an impaction of the loiver bowels 
with hard masses of dung, causing excessive j/res.sure upon the nerves and blood 
vessels in the pelvis or hij) region. If the paralysed pig seem!?, to be badly 
•constipated, use rectal injections of warm water to soften and remove the hard 
lumps of dung. Add a couple of tablespoonsful of Glauber s salts to slops (food) and 
feed twice daily until the bowels are loose. Impaction is most frequently due to 
in*proper feeding, and to lack of tone of the bowels. A properly liahinced ration 
with an adequate supply of water will prevent impaction of the bowels. In cold 
weather, pigs frequently do not have a proper supply of water. If the water is icy 
cold, pigs do not drink a sufficient quantity and are liable to become constipated. 
■Some provision should be made for warming the water to take off the chill. A 
warm slop once a day will be helpful in keeping the bowels of the brood sow in good 
•condition. 

The following tonic will also be found useful:—Ihpial parts of pulverised 
copperas, Glauber^ salts, Sal. soda, common salt, and a double portion of powdered 
charcoal, which should be thoroughly mixed and put in a covered trough (self-feeder), 
where all the pigs can have free access to it 

from Kidney Worms, 

kidney (or lard) worms * ^ Stephanurus dentatus'^ (also called 
‘^'Sclerostoma pinguicola^') may cause paralysis of the hindquarters if these worms 
^te present in large numbers in the sublonibar or loin region. These worths, in 
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the embryo stage, migrate into the fatty tissues around the kulneys, and sometimoi 
into the kidneys and otlier organs, as the liver and pancreas. They produce 
inflammation, and at times abscesses, in the tissues where they lodge. As they are 
found in largest numbers in the kidney fat and loin region where the nerves are 
given off from the spinal cord to the hindquarters, tl^e functions of the nerves of 
this region are more likely to be affected by these ]).ni*asites and their toxic 
products. 

Treatment ,—A brisk rubbing or massage of the loin muscles, with an application 
of the liniment already mentioned to stimulate the nerves and increase the blood 
circulation of the affected region will be helpful. Turpentine should also be given 
internally; this will destroy many embryo worms in the intestines. As tur])cutine is 

very diffusible, it is believed tu bo useful in destroying these i)arasites in the tissues 

around the kidneys. To a 200-lb. pig give a tables})()onful of turpentine in half :i j)int 
of oil (cottonseed or raw linseed); or warm milk may be substituted for oil. 
Sliake well before using. Use a small necked bottle, drenching horn, drenching bit, 
or old leather shoe with a small hole cut out in the point, and give the drench slowly, 
or smaller doses may be added to the slop (food). The following worm remedy is 
also useful:—Hantonin 6 grains, calomel 4 grains; this quantity to a bacon j)ig 

100 lb. live weight or twice the amount to a pig weighing 200 lb. or more live 

weight. 

In every case, the Ijowels shoubl be eojuidetely emptied before the medicine is 
given. The Santonin (or Areea Nut may be used in similar quantities) and calomel 
i^ould be mixed thoroughly with a small quantity of dry meal or shorts (pollard), 
which may then be moistened and fed alone, or the meal and medicine may be stirred 
into the feed or slop. Repeat the treatment in a few days. 

As a preventive, nse freshly slacked lime liberally over the j)ig yards to destroy 
worm embryos on the ground over which the i>igs feed. Give the ]>ig yards a 
tliorough lining and clean up several times in the ;sear. 


Paralysis from Heavy Suckling. 

Brood sows that do not have a lU’opcn* ration, or that are not able to utilise it 
effectively, sometimes go down in the hindquarters from suckling a big Ihtt'v of 
rapidly-growing pigs. The rapid growth of the pigs requires considerable protein for 
muscle building and considerable bone-making material. All this must be supplied 
through the milk of the mother, and if the sc»w is not given the correct ration, her 
own muscles and bone tissues are depleted to supply proper elements for the growth 
of her pigs and the weakened condition mentioned results. This can usually be 
prevented by giving a food rich in protein and bone-making materials along with a. 
corn ration. Protein supplements, such as ‘‘tankage’^ (meat or blood and bone meal), 
and linseed meal, should be provided. Protein may also be supplied by leguminous 
crops—clover, alfalfa (lucerne), cowpeas, and soy beans. Brood sows that have 
access to a feeding rack that is kept full of “pea green” lucerne or other legumes 
will have no trouble in supplying their pigs with both iriuscle and bone-forming 
materials, and will not be in much danger during their lactation period of going 
down in the hindquarters from too heavy a drain on their tissues. A little crushed 
wheat or corn and bran made into a slop with buttermilk is an excellent ])reseription, 
especially for sows that are low in condition from suckling large litters of pigs. 
Heat the milk nearly to boiling point for a few minutes before adding the grain 
constituent; this will prevent any possibility of transmitting tuberculosis or other 
diseases to the brood sows thrpugh cow^s milk. 

Paralysis from Lumbago or Rheumatism. 

A board off the pig pen may permit a cold draught t(j blow on the back of the 
pig at night. This chilling of the loins may produce lumbago, or temporary paralysis 
of the muscles of the hindquarters and inability to walk. Comfortable sleeping 
quarters prevent these troubles (as well as pneumonia, &c.). It is a mistaken 
notion that the thick layer of fat with which pigs are provided is sufficient protection 
against winter storms. On the contrary, pigs often suffer severely from cold and 
wet if not properly sheltered and properly bedded. If the pigs are affected with 
lumbago and rheumatism, clean out the bowels by means of a brisk purge (two to 
four tablespoonfuls of Glauber or Epsom salts administered in a pint of warm 
water). Cut down the protein constituent of the ration; feed thin, warm slops to- 
which baking soda is added in tablespoonful doses. Apply hot packs to the loin 
aad paralysed limbs, massage the muscles and apply a stimulating liniment with 
brisk rubbing. Bed warmly and cover the body of the patient with a thick horse 
rug if the wi^ther is cold. 
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A Peculiar Ear Disease Possibly Mistaken for Paralysis. 

Reference lias also been made on several occasions in these columns to investiga¬ 
tions that have recently been carried out by H. R. Seddon, D.V.Sc., and H. R. Came, 
B.V.8C. of the Veterinary Research Station, Glenfield, New South Wales (as reported 
in the ^‘Agricultural Gazette*’^ of New South Wales), these investigations having 
as their objective the determination of the cause and effect of a peculiar disease 
technically known as suppurative otitis affecting the ear of the pig, the i^rincipal 
symptoms of which are the abnormal carriage ofc‘ the head and the interference with 
equilibrium and sense of direction. This disease—Avhieh, unfortunately, also is all 
too common in Queensland and is frequently mistaken for i)aralysi8 or as indicating 
the develo])ment of paralysis of the hindquarters—has been descril>ed by these 
veterinarians as follows: — 

A condition has been noticed fairly commonly amongst young pigs in which 
the most prominent symptom is a peculiar alteration in the carriage of the head, 
which is accomjjanied frequently by uJisteaditiess of gait. The disease is s«en usually 
in young )>igs from a few weeks np to three or four months old. The reason for 
the relative infrequency of occurrence in older ])igs is possibly that young pigs 
are more j)rone to catarrh (which a])pears to be the forerunner of the condition) and 
tl'at affect(‘d animals suffer sutdi loss of condition that they die or are killed as 
“runtsor “bad doers. 

^Symptoms. 

The most characteristic symptoms are the alinorinal method of carriage of the 
head and the interference Avith equilibrium and sense of direction. The head is 
twisted or rotated to one side or the other so that one ear (the affec*ted one) ia 
depressed, such dejiression becoming more marked as the condition advances. It is 
noticed that the animal, wlnm walking about, tends to circle in one direction, this 
being towards the side to which the head is depressed. For example*, if the left ear 
is affected, the head will l)C rotated to the left with depression of the left ear 
.and “circling” will occur in the same direction. At times this tendency to circle 
is not apjiarent, but it is noticed that Avhen moving, the animal docs so with an 
awkward gait, wdiilst the head is moved from side to side in an unbalanced manner. 
Affected animals may also exhibit consider.nble difficulty in going straight up to the 
fo(‘ding trough, having to make several attemi)Ls before gauging the right direction, 
sometimes walking to one side of the trough and sometimes to the other. It has 
frequently been noticed that the condition is accompanied by discharge from the 
nostrils and eyo.s. 

Tn advanced cases there arc very app.orcnt disorders of equilibrium, the gait 
becoming unsteady and sonu'what inco-ordinated, and the animals may fall into 
the feed trough and be unable to get out again. 

Affected pigs arc usually found to be “poor doers” showing a scurfy condition 
of the skin, lack of lu.stre of the hair, and ]>oor condition. The a])pctitt^ is capricious. 
In some' cases examination of the affected car reveals a considerable amount of 
yellowish brown or brown sticky discharge adhering to the inner surface of the oar. 

'Cause and Lesions. 

Examination of several pigs showing such symptoms has revealed the presence of 
a suppurative condition affecting the middle ear, and this may be the only demon¬ 
strable j)athologicnl change found on post-mortem examination. 

The hearing apjiaratus, it may be mentioned, contests essentially of threo 
parts:— 

(1) The externa] ear, which is that portion visible externally. Its function is 
to collect sound waves and transmit them by n»eans of a i)assage to— 

(2) The middle ear: This is separated from th(» external ear by the tympanic 
inombraiie or “ ear-drum. “ The function of the middle car is to magnify the 
sound waves collecttnl by the external ear and transmit them to— 

(»‘l) The internal ear; This consists of an intricate structure by which the soimd 
impresr*ions are transmitted to the sensory areas of the brain. The internal ear, 
however, performs another very important function—namely, the maintenance of 
•equilibrium, it l)eing by means of part of this structure that an animal keeps its 
balance. Disease of tlieso deeper structures of the e.‘n*, therefore, frequently leads 
to an unsteady gait, twisting of the head to one side, or even to inability to stand 
rat all. 

Both the middle and internal ears are situated within the petrous-temporal bone 
of the skull and it is within this bone that the lesions responsible for the condition 
are found. The jietrous-temporal bones are placed immediately behind the articu¬ 
lations of the lower j^ws j^nd the skull, but a careful dissection by sawing open 
the skull along the loiigitiiKHiial mid-line and removal of the brain is necessary to 
•expose them properly^, 
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In severnl cases so examined, it has been found that a thick, cheesy material 
is present in the cavities of the bulbous portion {hulla ossen) of the middle ear 
on that side to which the head has been depressed during life. Normally, these 
cavities in the bone have a honeycombed appearance, consisting as they do of small,, 
empty spaces sei)arated by thin plates of bone. 

The accumulated pus in the middle ear tends to burst through the ear drum and 
discharge t>xternally, giving rise to the sticky discharge which may, in advanced 
cases, be seen on examination of the passage in tne external ear. 

Examination of the pus shows the presence of bacteria, such as are commonly 
met with in other suppurative conditions in the j)ig. It is prol)able that in these 
cases they gain entrance to the deeper structures of the ear by way of a narrower 
passage (called the Eustachian tube) which leads from the hack of the throat to 
the middle ear, and from the comparative frequence of nasal catarrh in young pigs, 
it is probable that this ear disease is an extension of this inflammatory process, 
affecting the lining membrane of the nasal passages. 


Prevention and Treatment. 

Once the condition is established, it is unlikely that any treatment will be of 
use. Syringing of the outer ear will remove the obvious discharge, but will not 
penetrate into the deeper structures from which the pus arises. While the discharge 
cannot be definitely prevented, all possible means, such as proper attention to 
cleanliness and housing, should be undertaken in order that chills may be avoided. 
Diet should also be att<uided to, as it is found that this also plays a not unimportant 
part in the causation of those diseases, such as catarrh (smifllca) and pneumonia 
with wliich the condition is frequently associated. 

More Efficient Feeding Necessary. 

As will bo noted from the remarks of the authorities referred to above, both 
in regard to the condition, jiaralysis of the hindquartcts, and to tlmt more recently 
described by Doctors 8’eddons and Came, it is apparent that any form of treatment 
must be jireceded by a general clean*uj> of .all the liigaery buildings, yards, luiddocks, 
&c., careful attention to breeding, and to the selection of reliable, healthy strain.^ 
of pigs with which to stock up farm piggeries, to a more efficient system of 
feeding pigs, and to the use of mineral matters in the food given to jiigs of all ages. 
It w’ill be noted that s])ecial ciujdiasis has been given throughout to the consistent 
U8(' of liberal supplies of green food, lucerne, rape and barley, corn, pumpkins and 
melons, sweet potatoes and other root evops^ grassc's, and to any other green foods, 
available on the farm. 


Mineral Mixtures. 

The jireparation and iis<‘ of mineral mixtures is esi>ccially w^orth attention, for 
they will be found of great value in all seasons whether the sujiply of green food is 
availaliJe cr not. Tii this connection the following recipes are suggested as being 
suiU^d for use on all jiig farms; the ingredients are reasonable in price, and are not 
difficult to obtain, and it should not be difficult for any fanner to arrange for a 
supjiJy of these very necessary additions to the jiigs’ diet.’ 

Mix together—Charcoal, 20 lb.; hardwood ashes, 20 lb.; coarse salt, 8 lb.; 
air-slaked lime, 4 lb.; flour of sulphur, 4 lb.; powdered copperas (sulphate of iron), 
2 lb. 

Prepare as follows:—First mix the lime, salt, and sulphur thoroughly, then 
add the charcoal and ashes. Dissolve the copperas in two pints of hot water and 
sprinkle over the whole mass, mixing thoroughly. 

Keep some of this mixture before the pigs at all times in a strong box securely 
fastened in a weather-proof comer of the sty. Provide ample clean cold water 
at all times. 

Lime water should be added to the morning feed, using half a pint to each 
two gallop of food. It will also pay to add a few ounces of sterilised bone meal 
to the foo^of the growing pig. This meal can be ordered specially for this purpose 
from any of the leading dealers in artifleial fertilisers or from Arms like Messrs. 
Thos. Borthwick and Sons (Australasia) Ltd., Wharif street, Brisbane, who also 
manufacture meat meal—^a protein supplement of much value, and Bonolik, a mineral 
mastture. may seem^ that these condiments are expensive and unnecessary, but in 
practice they will ^ive a handsome return on the outlay, though it might be 
ainSictilt to uemonfetnite this in actual pounds, shillings, and pence. 
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The proviBion of these mineral mixtures will satisfy the pig's desire for mineral 
substances and will prove of added value as a tonic and appetiser. Salt licks, Vita 
licks, &;c., also are now available on the market, and are becoming increasingly 
popular each year. 

Minerals are just as important in the growth and development of the pigs as 
are i)rotein8^ carbohydrates, fats, vitamines, ash, water, and other nutrients, and 
more attcuitmn should be given to their provision, because, as a rule, insufficient 
quantities are present in the ration. 

All pig rations, of course, contain some minerals, but there are prm-tically no 
pig rations, unless specially prepared, that contain an aderpiate quantity to meet the 
requirements of the pig’s body. Pigs need minerals for the building U)) of bone, for 
making muscle, for cell division, and for carrying on of innumerable physiological 
functions. 

Witlioiit minerals, growth and development will be restricted, and the i»ig8 will 
be less profitable. Many pigs suffer because they r(‘ceive inadequate quantities of 
minerals, but no jiigs suffer because too large quantities are given to them. Con- 
seqiKuitly, we should see that our growing pigs have access at all times to a good 
mineral ration balancer. 

Corn Cob Charcoal. 

A good use for the corn cobs (cores) that have always been allowed to accumulate 
on most farms and around i»iggcrips is to make charcoal of them. The cores in 
themselves do not make a good feed for pigs because of their high and coarse fibre 
content, and even if the whole cob (corn and core as well) is ground, it has yet 
to be proved that there is an added value in them. The core is practically indigestible 
fibre that only burdens the pig^s digestive organisation and causes indigestion. 

After the iiigs.havo taken all the corn from the cob, however, the waste cores 
can be rakt‘d together into a pile and burned to the point when it is all a live mass of 
coals. Water sliould then be sprinkled over the pile to put the fire out, and the 
partially eharred cores gathered up for the pigs. If there are any other ‘‘chips'^ 
available, or any old corn husks, these should also be gathered and ])urned, and 
added to the charcoal made from the cores. 

Home of the farmers in the “Rivers” district of New South Wales have for 
years followed this practice, and in these days when suction gas jdants are in use 
to such an extent, rpiite a large trade has sprung up for the charcoal burner. In 
this case large j)its are dug in the ground and suitable Icngtlis of logs are jmlled 
into these; they are then fired, and after a time are covered with earth. In a few 
days’ time a good class of charcoal results. These farmers h.ave been making good 
money, and, at tlu‘ same time, clearing their holdings. 

It pays also to burn all old Imnes, waste timber, &c., and thus convert these 
into a form of charcoal. 

Provide More Water. 

The water supply sluuild have special attention, for certain it is that many 
pigs do not have a sufficient siijiply of clean drinking w’ater, and, as a general rule, 
pigs from a few days old upw'ards will be found to appreciate liberal supplies; it 
is surprising how much water a pig a month old wdll drink if he has the opportunity 
of securing a supply. 

Careful Handling in Transit. 

Many pigs are handled so roughly in transit to market that they arrive at the 
markets, factories, &e., down in the back or otherwise disabled. 

The writer has seen hundreds of cases like this in which the animals have been 
unable to walk from the railway trucks. The industry suffers heavy losses each 
year as a result. It should be tlie duty of every farmer to see that" not only his 
own, but that all other animals in transit to market are handled carefully, and 
that no undue haste is made in rusliing the animals into the trucks or other means of 
conveyance. 

The Condition of the Breeding Sow. 

Reference has been made above to the fact that frequently breeding sows suffer 
from paralysis of the hindquarters as a result of loss of vitality and condition from 
auckling a large litter of active, vigorous pigs. In this regard it is necesary that 
the breeder should know the correct condition in which to maintain his breeding 

sows. 
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Figures shown represent sows that are too low in condition to farrow and rear 
their litters successfully. Those sows would, in all probability, suffer severely as a 
result, and their progeny could not be regarded as having the same chance as the 
progeny of the sows illustrated which represents the normal condition of breeding 
sows, the condition in which a sow should be maintained for best results; sows that 
are too fat are likely to have trouble at farrowing time, and their progeny will 
frequently prove to be weak, puny, and unable to battle for themselves. 

The importance of diet and the necessity for careful attention to all details of 
management are strikingly illustrated in the plate from Henry and Morrison ^s latest 
book on Feeds and Feeding. 

Overfeeding Young Pigs on Corn—A Cause of Paralysis of the Hindquarters. 

The importance of properly balanced rations cannot be too strongly stressed. 
Many bacon pigs suffer from paralysis of the hind(piarU‘rs as a result of being 
overfed on a ration consisting almost exclusively of corn find water or even oi 
eorn and milk; in fact, many authorities condemn the use of corn as a food for 
young pigs, but the writer’s experience demonstrates that, j)rovided corn is fed in 
comparatively small quantities during the early stagr-s and is well balanced up with 
liberal supplies of milk, green stuff, &c., that it can be fed to very considerable 
advantage to all classes of })igs. In these days there is no demand for heavy fat 
bacon, hence there is no profit in over-feeding pigs on exipeiisive grains, though 
some grain is licccssiiry, especially in the case of young growing pigs. 

Departmental Suggestions. 

Paralysis in pigs is brought about by several causes in addition to the other 
causes referred to above—viz., deficiency of vibanines, &c. Jii the.^ie cases the 
following lines of treatment are suggested;— 

Treatment. 

If due to rheumatism, see that the ])ig8 are housed at night in a dry ])laee, 
and allowed to sleep on wood flooring iuslead of on" concrete or earth. Give daily 
salicylate of soda 15 to 30 grains, and bicarbonate of potash 1 to 2 drachms, in the 
food or as a drench. 

If due to worms give, in the food or as a drench, 1 teaspoonful of oil of 
turpentine, 20 drops of perchloride of iron, and 3 or 4 oz. of raw linseed oil. This 
is sufficient for 50 lb. body weight. 

It should be given after the animal has been fasting for some hours, and can 
be repeated several times, with an interval of throe or four days. When due to 
feeding, as mentioned above, stop the corn and give once daily in a mixed diet or 
in milk 1 dessertspoonful of the following powder for every 100 lb. body weight 
{after it has been well mixed and powdered):—8uli)hiir 2 oz., sodium Vucarbonate 
4 oz., sodium suljdiate 2 oz., black antimony 2 oz., sulphate of iron 1 oz., wood 
charcoal 2 oz. 

A useful mineral mixture well worth trial also is made up as follows;—Add 
1 dessertspoonful of the following mixture to the food of eacli j)ig daily:—Sulphate 
of iron, 1 part; sulphur, 2 parts; sterilised bone meal, 10 parts. Very young pigs 
should receive about half these doses. The following excerjit is also of interest in 
.studying this peculiar disease—^j)aralysis of the hindquarters. 

Causes. 

When asked why pigs go down behind and suffer from a form of paralysis, 
Dr. K. W. Stouder, an Extension Service Specialist at the Iowa State College, 
U.S.A., said— 

Weakness of the legs and back to such an extent that the animal is unable to 
stand is commonly seen among pigs. It is seen more often in recent years, perhaps, 
than it was some years ago. 

We must not assume that it is all caused by the same thing, nor that all cases 
are exactly alike. In fact, they can easily be divided into at least two groups, the 
eld sow that goes down and the growing store pig. Most sows go down after 
suckling a vigorous litter of pigs, and such cases are usually due to a lack of enough 
minerals, proteins, and vitamines in the rations to support the litter she raises and 
to provide for her own body-maintenance needs as well. 

Many of these cases reicover as tlie experienced feeder knows, if the patient is 
. -put on a ration of. whole cow’s milk every day, jus>it supplies the deficiencies, but 
jt^is more important to remember tJiat tms type of going down behind would not 
^isve occurred had the food ration been well balanced during the gestation period 
mad while ^6 wa^ suckling her litter. 
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Young pigs may also go down because of the unbalanced. rations, particularly 
it seems if the ration is low in mineral content and of the vitamincs so essential to 
good health. It may also result from generations of breeding and selection, together 
with forced feeding for early maturity, rapid gains and excessive fat production, 
disregarding constitution, good bony framework and vigour. Cases of this kind 
are common, w^o believe, and they strongly indicate why tiicso animals and their close 
relatives should be discarded as breeding animals to perjjetuate the herd, for in 
such cases predisposition has much to do with its occurrence. Its occurrence one 
generation after another in certain families can thus be accounted for in part at 
least. 

Home animals that go down show deficiency of bone; some show degeneration 
of nerves that control the muscles of the back and legs; others are found to suffer 
disease of the bony surf a cos that come together at a joint, ijarticularly where the 
tliigh bone attaches to the body. These lastnanied cases of diseased joints may be 
the result of navel infection during the first few days after birth and could have 
l>een avoided had the pig been farrowed in a very clean place and kept under the 
cleanest surroundings, together with iodine or other antiseptic treatment of tho 
navel until it dried up. 

Difficulty of Diagnosis. 

The treatment of these cases gives variable results, perhaps depending first 
upon the difficulty of diagnosing with certainty the exact trouble in each case 
presented for treatment. Home cases improve on a mineral mixture, especially if 
given calcium phosi)hate, and others do better on s})oonfnl doses each day of cod liver 
oil because the latter is rifdi in vitamiiies. 

It is suggested that breeding animals and growing animals be given well 
balanced rations, so far as ])roviding plenty of protein is concerned in relation to 
the fattening foods; that minerals he kept available and a mixture of c(pial parts 
of air slacked lime, salt, and bone meal by weight servos as good as any. 


Preventive Measures. 

When young pigs are born, aj)ply tincture of iodine to the navel daily until it 
is dry. Don’t keep even the relatives of the pigs that show this trouble for breeding 
purposes. When it occurs, give whole milk, cod liver oil. calcium phosphate, and 
carrots, if you have them available, in addition to a Avcll-balanced ration, and some 
cases will recover, but there are those that never get up though appetite and general 
health otherwise seem good. 

Tliere are cases, of course, in which the ailment is due to accident. The treat¬ 
ment for these cases must be on common-sense lines, and must aim at keeping the 
animal in good heart and in otherwise healthy condition. There are other cases 
in which intestinal worms, and possibly kidney worms, arc the direct or the indirect 
causes; these cases must receive a course of treatment that will tend to clear them 
of the parasites and put them in a condition to battle against future infestation. 

Another American authority has this to say on tlie subject:— 

‘^Professor L. A. Weaver, Swine Specialist of the Missouri (U.S.A.) Agricul¬ 
tural Uollege, states that the two minerals most frequently lacking in the food for 
pigs are calcium and phosphorus. Experiments have shown that pigs are able to 
use these minerals when sujJijlied either in an organic or inorgunic form. In other 
words, ground limestone, which is calcium or lime phosphate, serves as well as a 
source of phosphorous as does wheat bran, w'here the ])hosphorus is in an organic 
form. Calcium may be satisfactorily furnished in almost any form, such as lime, 
ground limestone, or bone moal.'^ 

Included among suggested remedies by other authorities as w’cll as by our own 
experience in handling animals in a paralysed condition are as follows:— 

Wliere animals have the benefit of a grazing area, it would be an advantage, if 
possible, to subdivide this, allowing them to use only one portion at a time, the 
other portion resting and sweetening up meantime. " Where the ground is at all 
swampy or low lying, some endeavour should be made to drain the area. It is on 
these low lying, swampy areas where infection from kidney worms or from intestinal 
worms would be suggested—hence the advisability of changing the pigs from one 
pasture to another frequently. Pigs infested with kidney worms, however, seldom 
recover normal condition, though they may appear perfectly healthy and have good 
appetites. There is, unfortunately, no external indication of the infestation unless 
paralysis be accepted ns a definite symptom. 

36 
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Results of Experiments. 

A series of experiments carried out at one of the Agricultural Colleges in 
England demonstrated that pigs fed on an exclusive corn diet have a weaker bone 
than those having a better balanced ration. If, therefore, animals are receiving 
corn alone, other foods, especially skimmed milk and green foods (with minerals), 
should be added to make up the deficiency. 

Within the last year or two, a very extensive investigation overseas regarding 
this disease, has demonstrated among other things that pigs affected with, paralysis 
of the limbs have a broken down condition of the nerves that supply the muscles 
of the hind limbs with innervation. While it is possible that this is not always the 
ease, still it was found in a large percentage of the i>atients examined, and as 
degenerated or broken down nerves cannot be restored to their full function, we are 
forced to come to the conclusion that paralysis of the hind parts of the pig is, in 
many cast's, incurable. The cause of this breaking down of the nerves is not known, 
and, therefore, intelligent curative treatment caiinot be roeommended. Preventive 
treatment is always somewhat vague, but it is always well to sej)arate the diseased 
from the healthy pigs, to disinfect all pens by spraying them or by the application 
by hand of limewash, and by avoiding the use'of affected i)igs or pigs closely related 
to them for breeding purj)oses, as there is some danger that then^ may be a 
hereditary predisposition to the disease. 

In cast's due to a<teidenl or injuries, c.oniuion-seiise methods must, of course, 
bo employed in treatment. Meanwhile, the animal requires careful housing and a 
course of medicinal treatment to kc’ep the bowels and bladder free. The food should 
be of a soft, nourishing nature. Allow water and green food also. 

The use of cod liver oil a})pears to have the general reconinieiulatioii of a 
number of investigators handling paralysed pigs. This oil given at the rate of one 
teaspoonful per pig (from 6 months old upwards) daily mixed in the food is 
suggested. 

Another remedy recently suggested in dealing with the disease, as one due to a, 
deficiency of mineral matters and to a lack of vitamines, indicates that something 
needed for nutrition is ahsemt in the foods in use for the affeett'd pigs. The 
Colorado Agricultural College authorities in answering an inquiry on these lines 
recently give this advices—^^^That as the foods being fed to the animals under review 
had on analyses shown a deficiency of minerals, and were particularly deficient in 
vitaniine B., it was recommended to try feeding the pigs on a ration consisting of 
plenty of milk and carrots, using new milk for a start and skimmed milk later. 
Kesults under experimental work wath this ration in case* of pig paralysis have 
been remarkable. 

An Incurable Form. 

Paralysis resulting from tuberculous bones is incurable, and as the carcases 
would not be fit for human consumption the sooner they are destroyed the better. 
It is, of course, possible to test pigs with the tuberculin lest, though this is not a 
\ery satisfactory business with pigs for the reason that it must be carried out by 
a competent veterinarian and the expense incurred would hardly be justified exce]d 
in the case of very valuable stud pigs. 

If there is any conclusive evidence that the animal is tubercular, he had better 
be destroyed immediately and be burned to ashes on the spot on which he is killed. 

In addition to jjaralvsis resulting from tubereukius bones, any abnormal condition 
affecting the spinal cora, such as abscesses, tumours, para.sitos, or even diseased and 
softened hones may be a primary cause for the trouble. Paralysis immediately 
following farrowing is, in bur experience, not common, ))ut it may result from a 
w'eakoiied condition of the animal and in cases of ttiis description the preventive 
measures indicated should be adopted, as also in crises attributed to lumbago and 
rheumatism. 

Early Signs of the Trouble. 

As a rule, paralysis comes on gradually, toeing indicated in the first instance 
by a wobbly, uncertain gait, the animal failing to control its movements, particularly 
if hurried or if the animal is turning around. Walking gradually becomes more 
difficult as the weakening of the nerves and muscles of the hindquarters progresses, 
but in almost every instance the appetite and general health of the animal is not 
affected, hence any abnormal change in the appetite or any other indication of 
sickness must be looked to as premonitory of other and perhaps more serious troubles, 
(^onstipation must be relieved by repeated doses of Epsom salts or castor or linseed 
oils. Massaging of the affected muscles and the application of liniments as referred 
to above are auggsesled. 
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Finally it is suggested that in every instance where the trouble appears in 
more than one animal, or where it apppears that ordinary care and attention is 
ineffective in bringing about the desired result, the services of a qualified veterinary 
surgeon should be requisitioned to take complete charge of the case. 



Plate 171 (Fig. 1;. 

A typical case of Paralysis of the Hindquarters. Jt will be noted that although 
f.aralysed in the hindquarters to the extent that she cannot raise her hind legs or 
use them in any other way the ainnial has not lost condition. Strangely enough, the 
aj)petite is not usually affected provided the animal is otherwise normal. 



Plate 172 (Fig. 2). 

These pigs are suffering from’ a very severe attack of paralysis of the hind¬ 
quarters. The pig on the right is still able to move about but with great difficulty 
and a very uncertain gait, but as is the case with the other two is quite unable to 
control its movements. The photograph is of pigs fed on a ration containing a 
very low mineral content. Stiffness and partial loss of control followed after about 
six weeks ^ feeding. In the same experiment a second lot fed the same ration plus 
five times as much calcium phosphate as lot No. 1 had gained 89 per cent, more 
weight and were not affected with paralysis. Both Jots were afterwards slaughtered. 
The skeletons of the pigs illustrated in Fig. 2 weighed 1,1grams. That of the 
pigs fed in separate pen and which were given sufficient calcium phosphate weighed 
2,371 grams, or 100 per cent. more. 
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Plate 173 (Fig. 

Symptoms of posterior paralysis (breaking down in the back'.. 





Plate 174 (Fig. 4). 

Illustrating a pig that has been injured in transit and unable to travel Many 
pigs iprive at our bacon factories and saleyards in such a condition^ resulting 
their market value being reduced probably 75 per cent. This emphasises the 
necessity ef giving careful attention to the animals in every stage, particularly 
in transits 
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Plate J75 (Fig. 5 ).—Pkls Suffering from Revere Oases of Rickets. 


These j)igH reeeivcd a ration of white corn and skim milk, without y>a8turc. Note 
the paralysed condition. The pig on the left died within a week after the photograph 
was taken, while the one on the right gradually recovered when cod liver oil was 
added to the ration. 

(From Henry and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.”) 

These pigs are suffering from an advanced form of the disease Rickets, a 
similar condition to that referred to as paralysis of the hindquarters. The reference 
to this illustration emphasises the necessity of fearefnl feeding and the provision 
of a liberal supply of mineral matters and vitamines in the food. 



Plate 176 (Fig. 6). 


These pigs were raised at the Wisconsin Station (U.S.A.) on grain and grain 
by-products, without pasture or any other food. They became stunted, and finally 
developed tne severe paralysis depicted. The proteins in such a ration are unbalanced 
in composition; there is a deficiency of mineral matter, especially calcium; and there 
may be a lack of vitaminea. (From Hart, Wisconsin Station, in Henry and Morrison’s 
Feeds and ^Feeding.”) 
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Plate 177 (Kig. 7). 





Plate 178 (Fig. 8). 

Figs. 7 and 8 arc of farm sows of uncertain breeding too low in condition to 
prove satisfactory. The young sow in Fig. 7 is too low in condition t(» mate to the 
best advantage, while the sows shown in Fig. 8 are too low in condition to rear 
their young satisfactorily. Sows in such a condition frequently suffer for many 
months after farrowing, and even if they do not develop paralysis their progeny 
are more liable to disease and to abnormal .troubles tlian the progeny of sows in 
medium breeding condition. Sows of the types illustrated should not be retained 
as breeders, as their breeding is doubtful and there are plenty of better type sows 
available at prices eompartively low. 

Fig. 9 is of a Poland-Ohina sow too fat to prove satisfactory as a breeder. 
She is carrying far too much condition and Would be liable to suffer from troubles 
such as heat apoplexy as well as paralysis. This photograph was taken a few 
days after this sow arrived from America some years ago. Her condition was in 
jmrt due to the generosity of the passengers on the same steamer who were anxious 
that, the bigs idmuld arrive in the very best of condition. The sow proved a failure 
SIS a breeder largely as a result of this overfattening. 
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Plate 180 (Fij?. 10). 

Fig. 10 is a prize-winning Gloucester Old Spot sow. This sow was rearing a, 
large litter of active, vigorous pigs approaching weaning age. She is in ideal 
condition for a sow at this stage, for it is not to be expected that a sow will hold 
her condition whilst suckling. This emphasises the necessity of having , the sow in 
proper condition prior to farrowing time in order that she may be able to do justice 




















Plate 181 (Fig. 11).—A Gkouf op Selected Berk.shiiie Brood Sows. 

Sows of this description always realise good values in normal seasons, and are worth 

special care. 

Fig. 11.—Berkshire sows in medium breeding condition, the condition conducive 
to satisfactory results. This is the ideal condition for in-pig sows, for they will 
farrow with little or no trouble and be able to rear tlioir litters satisfactorily and 
without risk of going down in the hindquarters or suffering from other diseases. 

TICK PARALYSIS IN PIGS. 

A correspondent informed us recently that he had a well-grown, three-months-old 
sow that had become suddenly very ill; she went off feed and lay down. On rolling 
her over, the owner found a whitish (floured tick (known as a dog tick), and ho 
sought information as to suitable treatment for an animal so affected. 

Another correspondent advised: have rcceully jmrcliased three first-class 

Middle York sows, three months old. They were in perfect condition when they 
arrived here, and have been well fed and cared for since, but two days ago I noticed 
that two of them were suffering from some ailment or other; they would not come 
up for their food, were very stiff and ‘ dopey,^ and appeared to be getting worse. 
I am at a loss to know what is wrong or what to do ^ ' 

The following information was supplied:—The fact that the ailment suddenly 
manifested itself in the pigs suggests that it may be attributable eitlier to bush-tick 
poisoning or to severe constipation. The common bush-tick fastens itself on the 
animal, usually about the head, ears, neck, or under the foreleg, and tlie poisonous 
effect of its bite causes a temporary paralysis of the hindquarters (particularly) and 
frequently severe constipation. These ticks {Ixod*i lioloc^ylus) are comparatively 
common along the coastal districts of New South Wales and Queensland, and one 
species is found inland. They generally attack dogs, poultry, and pigs; but other 
animals are not by any means immune, nor even are human beings. After attaching 
itself to the animal the tick forces its feeding apparatus through the skin (it usually 
selects a thin-skinned portion of the body for its teuiporary abode) and commences 
to suck blood from the affected part. The tick gradually fills up, increases to two 
or three times its normal size, and at the same time apparently injects a certain 
^ount of poison into the animal, the result being that the animal goes off its food, 
is disinclined to move from its bed, and when disturbed appears stiff, sickly, ana 
paralysed, particularly in the hindquarters (later the forequarters may also be 
affected), breathing becomes laboured, and there may be a discharge from the 
nostrils;^ bowels are inactive and severe constipation follows; kidneys and bladder 
become inffamed and congested, and tiie urine is scanty and high coloured. If not 
attended; to ttie animal gradually becomes worse, loses condition, and death 
ooeasionally resiilts. 
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Careful search should bo made for the ticks, and if found they should be cut off 
close to the skin with a sharp pair of scissors, or, better still, with a sharj) razor. 
Do not attempt to pull the tick away. After cutting the tick off, rub the affected 
spot with antiseptic ointment, kerosene, or Stockholm tar. 

Remove the pigs to a pen where they can be attended to regularly. Give each 
pig two tablespoonsfful of castor oil in a half-cupful of warm milk as a drench 
immediately. About three hours after give each i)ig a mixture of one dessertspoonful 
of aromatic s]>irits of ammonia and ttui droj)S of nux vomica (the chemist will make 
tliis up for you) in a small cupful of warm milk. 

Comj)el the animals to take exercise; i)roYide dry and warm, clean sleeping 
quarters, and treat the patients kindly for a few' days. Give soft nourishing foods— 
milk, pollard, a bran mash, and similar foods. 

Another remedy that has proved successful is as follows:—Give castor oil or 
olive oil as already advisfed, and an hour later give six drops of tincture of aconite 
each in a small quantity of warm water. Three hours later, if the patients have not 
recovered, give three drops of the same drug and re]»eat until four doses have been 
given; do not give more than four dos(‘s. Follow the instructions with regard to 
feeding and housing. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SWINE FEVER. 

The most potent factor in the spread of swdne fever among pigvS is undoubtt‘dly 
the infected pig, which may even ]>asH on the disease to others several days before 
symptoms are exhibited, says Major C. G. Saunders, in an interesting article in the 
current issue of the *M*ig Breeders’ Annual.It must also be remembered that this 
infeetiousness remains during the whole course of this disease. The virus of the disease 
is also spread through the medium of urine, fmces, eye and nasal diseliarges; and the 
floors, bedding, and manure in the pens or sties where infected pigs arc housed 
become saturated with the virus which may be carried from one farm to another, or 
to different jiarts of the same farm on the feet of men and animals, or on the wheels 
of vehicles, and probably by birds. Htock attendants may also, by medium of their 
hands and any instruments or tools they may use, be the means of spreading the 
disease far and wide. The chief danger is, however, the infected pig, and attention 
is specially drawn to the fact that unthrifty pigs may have swine fever without 
showing any definite symptoms of the disease, and may be moved from one farm to 
another under the impression that they many only be suffering from some non- 
contagious disease. Another danger is the jug that has apparently recovered from 
the disease but is, in reality, suffering from it in a very chronic form, as such pigs 
may be infective to otlu'rs for eighty days or longer. Carcases of pigs which have 
died from swine fever may retain the virus for months, and even cured meats are 
not always safe in this respect. Hence the necessity of iKiiling all offal and garbage 
before feeding to pigs. 

The following precautions will reduce the danger of an outbreak of swine fever:— 

(1) Quarantine all newly purchased stock and all i)igs returned from show or 
market for three weeks in a remote section of the farm, and admit to the 
main herd only after careful scrutiny has revealed nothing suspicious. 

(2) Ijocate pig yards and sties away from streams, highways, and keep 
strangers away from them, and esjiecially pig dealers and persons who 
have unthrifty })igs u])on their jiremises. 

(3) Buy only from herds that are known to l)c healthy. 

(4) Do not visit a farm where there are sick or unthrifty pigs. 

(5) Cook all swill and offal before feeding, and make the man that has Iiandled 
the raw material disinfect himself immediately after. 

(fi) After an outbreak of swine fever see that all carcasses are burned or 
buried deeply with quicklime. 

^ It is well to remark hero that in Australia stock regulations compel pig breeders 
to immediately report to the nearest stock inspector, police officer, or other Govern¬ 
ment official any suspected outbreak, or serious trouble amongst pigs, and to carry 
out the instructions issued by these officers so that there will be no possible chance 
of disease spreading from herd to herd. Heavy penalties are imimsed upon those 
who nogleet or fail to carry out instructions issued under the Acts controlling these 
diseases, and the premises concerned may be quarantined for whatever jieriod is 
deemed necessary. There is everything to gain and nothing to lose by reporting the 
matter immediately it is suspected there is anything seriously wrong with the pigs. 
Tlio Departments of Agriculture in the various States will supjdy all information 
relative to these matters upon application free of cost. In any case it would be 
very unwise to introduce other pigs into such premises that were suspected of being 
infected until the matter was cleared up and only healthy stock remained on the 
property, and all buildings and stys, yards, paddocks thoroughly, cleansed and freed 
of infection.—^E. J. Shelton, H.D.A., Senior Instructor in Pig Raising, an^, approved 
by the Chief Inspector of Stock, Major A. H. Cory, M.R.C.V.S. i, 
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DISEASES IN PLANTS. 

NEW LEGISLATION. 


-I B\ I i(t eimHoliddte and amend. iU( law relating lo diseases in- idants 
and for other purposes was inlroduced in the Legis utirc Assembly by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Hioeh'^ lion, Harry F. Walker^ in the course 
of the month, Subjoined is an. abridged report of Mr. fi'aJker’s secoiuh 
reading speech taken from Hansard. —En. 


MINISTER’S SECOND READING SPEECH. 

'J’h(* Sk^hetakv kor AcJRicULTirRE (Hoi). H. E. Wjilkci’, rooroora) : At tin* 
fiievious stMjjo 1 j»avo hon. ineinhcTs a low details i'c*t»ai*«lin^ the cc iiteiits of this 
nioasurt‘ in onlin* that they shouhl have some nlea of its provisions. At this stage 
I can add inneh to iny remarks, and also give some idea of wdiat the alterations consist 
of with a view to Indjiing thmn in the passagt? of the Bill through Committee, 
Idle existing Acts were certainly of some use for a considerable time, and have 
eertainly served their ]nirpose; but, as time goes on, amendments mast naturally 
bo reqnireil to bring the legislation u]» to date and to deal with the jiarticular 
industries affected. That is the reason why we have dcidded lo consolidate the 
Diseases in Plants Acts, li)l(>-1024 and the Diseases in Plants Act of 1921), to which 
I referred in Committee, and iiu*or)iorate tliein in this Biii. The original Act was 
passed in bSOd, an amemlment in 1916, and anotlnu’ amendment in 1921. 

A Necessary Measure. 

The Hill (‘overs the introduction into C^ueensland of any tree, plant, or vegetable 
\,hi(di is likely to introduce any Insect, fungus, or disease, and controls the removal 
of trees, plants, or vegidables from nurseries, orchards, and gardens witliin the 
State. In other words, the Bill seeks to control all plant life in (Queensland. It is 
particularly far reaching, but is necessary in the light of experiences during i-econt 
years, wlnm it has been fouml most dillienlt to locate and control the spread of 
disease by reason of tlie minute character of the bacteria or aphides concerned, 
which makes it particularly <*ssential that control should bo exercised to cope with 
these diseases. In recent years schmtific investigation has been parti^^'ularly active 
in trying to combat thcs(‘ disease.s, especi-illy those affecting one of our most imjiortant 
industries—the banana industry, iqiori which I need not enlarge at the present moment, 
treeing tlmt another Bill liefore this (Chamber will give hon. members an oi»})ortunity 
of considering that industry. 

AVe are all seizcij with the iniportanco of production, and of the necessity of 
jireveiiting the huge ('conomie loss which occurs yearly from dirsease in crops, &c. 
That is a loss not only to those engaged in the jiarticular indn.stries but to the 
Btate generally. During the last few months—and no doubt the Leader of the (^p}) 0 - 
sition experienc»»d the same position during hi.s term as Secretary for Agriculture— 
many deputations have approached me drawing attention to the fact that something 
must b(* done in the direction T have indicated; and the wide nature of the Bill now 
under discussion iirovcs conclusively that such a measure has been needed for some 
considerable time. 

This Bill is a consolidation of two otle^r Acts, combined with the exiieriimee gained 
from ree(*nt investigations. It also adojits t-o a certain extent the experionco of other 
Btates of the Commonwealth, particularly South Australia, proving conclusively that 
we must go ahead if we are to get into line with the action that is being taken in 
•other States to deal with the ravages of plant diseases. 

Mr. W. Eorgan Binith: You will find that your Bill is a good deal ahead of 
similar Acts in other States. 

The Hkcretary for Agriculture: The departmental expierts inform me that 
this Bill incorporates many provisions contained in the legislation of Houthern States, 
more particularly South Australia. It is mai||y a Bill that has boeU|dc|i |i|fe ed and 
worked up by the experts of the department, l»ei>tluse, although I naliiral^HH^ little 
to do with it, the major portion or the Bill is the work of the departni^Hlroliie^Ta. 
It may be thought tlmt the Bill is too drastic; but breadth of vision is required 
when dealing with the eouditions of plant life in a State like (Queensland, with its 
enormous area and its climates varying from the comparative cold of the Stanthorpe 
district to the tropical heat of the North. 
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Plate 182. —Dense Pear on a Western Hoad. 

Prickly-pear on the Morven-Cbarleville stock route, showing the density of infestU' 
tion prior to the operations of the Prickly-pear Cominission, which have definitely 
checked the further encroachment of the pear in Queensland. 



Plate 183. 

Pear on a South-Western holding fourteen days after being sprayed. 
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Wise Exercise of Authority. 

Most of tliose (listriets grow fruit of some deberiptioii or other, which is more 
subject to disease than ordinary i)lant life. We are asking for great powers under 
this Bill, but so long as the administration is sympathetic no harm can be done*. All 
Bills, no matter how hard or how soft they may be, can easily be s])oiled by unsym¬ 
pathetic administration. 

Mr. W. Forgan Bmith: It all depends on the wise exercise of authority. 

The BEORETAfiY FOR Agrioulture: Exactly. This Bill caji be spoiled if it is not 
handled sympathetically. Knowing the menace gathering around us to-day due to 
the fact that we have not sufficient power under present Acts to deal with many 
plant problems quickly and effectively, anyone occupying the chair I liave the 
jileasure to occupy to-day must realise his responsibility in respecd. of the plant life 
•of Queensland. 

I venture to say that, if the danger of ^ Mninchy-top ^' had been realised a few 
years ago, legislation of this character would have been brought in, and we would 
iicver have seen the disease as far North fis it is found to be to-day. When I 
inform hon, members that ^ ‘ bunchy-top ^ ’ has spread from the Tweed Eiver to a 
little north of Buderim, it will show them how the disease is spreading; and we hope, 
with the assistance of a measure such as this and with the help of scientists, to 
control ^ ‘ bunchy'top ^ ^ effectively. If not, we shall hold it back until scientists 
get to work so that it will not be allowed to spread to the beautiful country on the 
Tully River in North Queensland^ .... In the Bill which I shall presently intro¬ 
duce provision is made for thfit matter to be handed over to a board consisting of two 
growers^ representatives and two Oovernment representatives, who will deal with it 
in whatever form they think fit, subject to departmental control. 

The Insect Menace. 

In recent years mankind has realised just how much our material welfare 
depends on successfully combating the various insect pests, fungus growths, and 
other diseases attacking economic plants on which w'e are so largely dependent for 
our food supplies. Comp<‘tent observers believe that it is no exaggeration to say 
that the future will witness a severe struggle betw^een man and insi^'t for the world’s 
available food sui)ply. We have to be up and doing. We have to work hard and 
avoid unnecessary delay. We have to follow the lines w*e would like to follow if we 
•owned Queensland individually. If Queensland w^as our i>rivate TJroperty, we would 
not wait for someone in some other part of the world to move when there was any 
danger ahead. We would immediately be up and doing, and that is what we want 
to do to-day with regard to things which are a menace to the food sup})ly of the 
people of Queensland. Our first line of defence against new pests and diseases is 
the new Federal quarantine law and the vigilance that is being exercised to prevent 
further pests from gaining access to Australia. Of coursi*, we are backed up in that 
direction by having a long sea boundary around us which ensures remoteness from 
•other countries. 

I venture to say that no di8ca.se enn come here by air and become a menace to 
Queensland—it would die a natural death on the way—^l)ut we have pests inside our 
shores which have to be combated. In Queensland, for instance, our efforts so far 
have not been a complete success. We are still faced with many serious troubles 
within our gates. We have had an enormous number of pests introduced here, and 
1 should not be surprised if 90 per cent, of the pests found here at the present time 
have been introduced in some form or another from other countries; but it is very 
hard to detect on the unloading from a ship of certain vegetable foods or grain, 
cotton seed- or anything of that description, anything that may be a disease, or 
that could be liberated in many cases without being detected by the departmental 
officers, who are particularly alive to the interests of Queensland in the discharge 
of their duties. That will give some idea of the serious nature of the question and 
how hard it is to keej) such diseases within reasonable bounds in Queensland and 
other parts of Australia. . . . 

Plant Disease and Its Eoonomlo Effects. 

Dealing with the Darling Downs wheat crop, for instance, we all know^ how 
fine a crop we shall have this season, due to the very good rains. It would be a 
deplorable loss if any disease reduced the yield to a couple of million bushels'— 
about half the anticipated crop this year. There are at the present time a great 
many other diseases that affect that crop. For instance, flag smut last year and 
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Up to the present time has been responsible for an enormous loss. Then there have 
been losses from other yicsts In combating diseases we have to take into considera¬ 
tion in regard to the farmer that there are serious losses from other causes than 
the uncertainty of seasons. The farmer has to combat danger from marsupials; 
and Queensland farms seem to have more marsupials to contend with than any 
other country I know of. 




Plate 184.— What a Progressive Parmer has done in the Gayndah District, 

Two views^ showing heavy pear infestation on virgin land, on portion 47, parish 
of Wetheron, when selected by Mr. W. Behhh'tn, (Bee illustrations on the next page.) 


Then the cotton crop is of vast importance in Queensland; and we are hoping 
that it will be more free in the future from pests than previously, as in the past 
various diseiases have caused no end of trouble in connection with that crop. When 
cotton was introduced here and the question of ratooning came up, it was a debatable 
question whether the boll-weevil, commonly call the corn-ear worm, which attacks- 
similar plants, backed up by many ether weevils, was responsible for enormous* 












loss, and in some parts of the world would not practically aiinihilale the industry 
here, TThrough the care of the farmers in Queensland we are now producing cotton 
almost free from the diseases which affect many other countries. When cotton was 
produced in the Lockyer district the boll-weevil almost w'ipcd it out. Fortunately 
the people there were able to switch on to some other industry, such as maizegrowing 
and dairy farming, and so did not feel the loss as severely as the settlers in the 
drier Burnett and Rockhampton districts, where farmers cannot go in for the other 



Plate 185. 

The same land on Mr. Benham’s well-managed farm to-day, illustrating what 
can be done l)y practical methods of pear (lestruction and land settlement. 

crops which 1 have mentioned. We all know that the value to the State of the 
mai^e crop, particularly on the Atherton Tableland, is very great; and we can 
imagine the effect of pests similar to the boll-weevil in cotton attacking that croj). 
They have at present to combat top rot, which has caused enormous loss. I venture 
to say that, if we could successfully fight this pest, it would add 20 per cent, to 
the value of the crop to the grower, and 1 am confident that the consumer als« 
would got the benefit to a great extent. 
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Then we come to the ban ana-growing industry. Here we hove the borer. We all 
know what that is. It has travelled from the South, and is now right up North. 
It brings about a general weakening of plant life. Then there is ** bunchy-top/‘ 
which appeared in the industry some seven or eight years ago, and has S])read over 
the whole of the Southern district. We have been conducting experiments, but, 
generally speaking, we can look upon the beetle borer as the principal menace to 
the banana-growing industry. 

Mr. W. Forgan Smith: Have you heard how the parasites from Java are 
getting onf 

The Secebtary tor Agriculturr: Unfortunately, we cannot yet prove that they 
will be effective; still, there is hope in that quarto. We must not interfere with the 
eggs of the insect until the experiments are comi)leto for fear that wo destroy the work 
that the entomologists have already done. It is the scientist on whom we must 
rely.. It is unreasonable to exi)ect the farmer to do these things. In the first 
place, it is too expensive, and the experiments arc too complicated, and in any case 
he has not the time to devote to the work. 

Another disease which affects banana is leaf spot, which is taking a heavy toll of 
the industry to-day. Perhaps it is a greater inenaee than the beetle or ^ * bunchy- 
top, owing to the fact that it closes up the pores of the idant and strangles it. Wo 
have authorised the employment of a pathologist to try to copo with this disease, 
or, at any rate, to check it. Hon. members will see that these three combined must 
present an enormous menace to one of the finest industries we have, and one which 
Is the most calculated to assist closer settlement. Wlie7i you remember that at tljo 
present time the ])eople of Australia eat only about half the bananas that the pcojde 
of America eat, you appreciate what a tremendous future the industry could have 
if we can only save it from the ravages of pests. 

Then, in regard to citrus fruits, w’e have the bronze orange bug, the spiny bug, 
and many scale and other diseases. A list of them shows th(» heavy losses the 
citrus-growers must bo suffering to-day. 

Then we come to the apple-grower, who is situated in an entirely different part 
of Queensland. That fact reminds hon. members that we require a measure that will 
enable us to impose the necessary drastic restrictions to protect the ai)j>le-grower in 
the South as well as the banana-grower in the North. In the apple districts W3 have* 
to cope with the codlin moth and the fruit fiy, and this Bill provides for protection 
from those pests in the hope that better results may be achieved and the present 
losses minimised. 

The pineapple-grower does not escape. He is worried with what the}’' call W'ater 
blister, which is causing enormous losses. Fortunately, the price has been such lately 
that the pineapple-grower has been able to stand a little loss. Our aim and object, 
liowever, is to grow bananas, pineapples, and all plants without loss from disease 
at all. . . 

Then we have the diseases" which attack crops like the tomato and the potato. 
There has been some controversy lately as to w^hether the tomato is a vegetable 
or a fruit; but, whichever it is, it is very nice to eat. There are diseases which 
cause enormous losses in connection with both these crops. 

Th(jn we come to sugar-cane. I venture to say that hon. members who represent 
sugar-growing districts may be surprised to know that on looking over the particulars 
given me by experts I find that sugar-cane suffers from more diseases than any 
other crop we produce. The department has done wonderful work in trying to 
combat these diseases. Of course, the organisation of the sugar-growers themselves is 
entitled to a certain amount of credit for what has been done; but, apart from that 
organisation—which is a credit to the State—the Government have also done something 
to combat the borer and other diseases which attack cane. 

Roughly speaking, that pest has caused a loss of £120^000 jier annum. That is 
an enormous loss, and will give some indication as to why it is necessary that a Bill 
of such a drastic nature as this should be introduced. An enormous iiumber of 
pests and a large number of industries will be controlled by the one measure, and 
that is the reason why this Bill appears to be of a drastic character to a certain 
extent. An additional feature in connection witii the Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations has recently been brought into being by the apy-ointment of a sugar-cane 
pathologist to provide the cane fanner with information as to how to combat diseases 
and eleati up tpe farm. 
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Plate 186. —The Pear-Poisoners’ Work. 

Poisoning is less arduous than burning, and tlie i)lant8 are killed where they 
grow, instead of being moved, and thus increasing the risk of reinfestation from 
dropped leaves and fruit. 



37 


Plate 187. —Poisoned Pear on Virgin Country. 

The work of the Prickly-pear Oomniission well illustrated. 
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A Public Duty. 

1 think it is just as well now to leavo the question of flis^*ases and to remind 
hon. members that it is the duty not only of hon. members but also of those onjjaged 
in farming industries—^particularly those who take a prominent part in various 
agricultural organisations—to try to enlighten the farmer on the subject of com¬ 
bating many of the diseases, and to achieve that end through the organisation and 
by means of literature circulated from time to time. If that were done, it would 
mean an enormous advantage to those concerned, and be of considerable assistance 
to the department. Roughly si>eaking, the estimated loss in primary production 
due to pests and diseases ranges from 5 per cent, to 20 i)e^ cimt. and even 25 per 
cent, on crops produced in Queensland to-day, showing that when the Bill is passed 
and becomes subject to sympathetic administrathm it will effect an enormous saving 
in the loss that now occurs. That loss clearl}^ indicates the urgency of taking drastic 
action. That factor is recognised, not so much from the point of view of increased 
entomological and pathological investigation but from the i>oint of view* of the 
legislation necessary for the enforcement of measures dcHigned to combat the uiffereiit 
pests and diseases. 

As I have already stated, the original Act was );as8Cd in lOld. It was ameiided 
in 1924, when provision was made for the constitution of a bot'ird of advice. There 
is no donbt that at that particular time the board of advice, which consisted of the 
heads of the various branches of the department, had the .advantage of the services 
of particularly able men. . . . We are superseding that board by a board of 

experts controlled by the department-^a board that will bo in touch with tin* iiu idtuice 
of plant disease all over Queensland, and will report direct to the Minister. Ilie^ 
board of advice has l»een oat of existence for some considerable time, .ind we 
not intend to reconstitute it. The Bill will serve the dual jiurpose to which I have 
already referred. It provides for the examination of all plants, fruit, and vegetables 
entering the State, and provides for the imposition of a charge for the necessary 
examination. That will be given effect to by regulation. It is not proposed in any 
shape or form to tax the small man who has a home in Brisbane or any other town 
in Queensland. We want him tb go on in his usual thrifty way growing vegebibles 
and plants of other descriptions to reduce household expenditure or for experimental 
purposes, but in other cases it is intended to exercise control. We cannot allow 
* * bunchy-top' Mn a man ^s back yard on one or two banana plants, thereby becoming 
a source of danger to surrounding farms. It is our object to prevent the spread of 
bunchy-top ’' leaf spot, and other diseases from spreading to adjacent farms and 
then o|>eratmg at large very much to the detriment of our Btate. 

I. have already referred to the fact that it is the intention to examine all plants, 
fruit, and vegetables entering from other States, and I think I should point out 
that the other States of the Commonwealth have passed similar legislation, thereby 
demonstrating the wisdom of introducing this legislation. The Diseases in Plants 
Act has been responsible for protecting Queensland from the invasion of many 
diseases up to the present time. 


Administration of the Measure. 

For evident reasons w'ork hss been carried out in the past in respect of idants,. 
fruits, &c., coming into Queensland from other States; but this Bill will give power 
to cover the whole lot. Naturally, finance comes into this Bill to a great extent, 
because to carry out all the things the Bill provides for, in addition to the powers 
it confers, a regular army of inspectors would be required in the industries to which 
1 have referred; but, by the incorporation of the other Bill, which I have said is 
supplementary to this Bill, there will be an enormous saving effected to the banana 
industry. The men now loading bananas and carrying out inspectorial work will be 
used for a dual purpose. This will effect an enormous saving, and provide the depart¬ 
ment with greater control over them. Naturally, the work they do will be reflected 
in a good deal of saving of time to the department. Freer action to work is 
necessary; and, when a report is received from ft field insj)eetor in regard to a 
particular disease, and it also covers anything suspected of being a disease, prompt 
action will be taken. That may seem drastic, but action in such a case is necessary 
and warranted. We want disease reported as quickly as possible with a view to 
combating it, or to keeping it is cheek for tlie moment with a view to combating 
it ultimately* Any disease affecting trees, plants, fruits, or vegetables caused by an 
bisect, fungus, or any other disease is to be dealt with promptly. The present Bill has 
*th6 support Of all our organisations. As a matter of fact, they have asked for it know- 
ir^^ult^ell thftt we have not the power under the present Act to control disease 
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Tho definition of abandoned or neglected orchard or nursery^’ is a new idea, 
and is one which requires a little thought before criticism is made with respect to it. 
We have had an enormous amount of trouble up to the present in connection with aban¬ 
doned orchards. Only last week I gave instructions for several orchards to be cleaned 
up because the department was not able to locate the owners. Several orchards w^cre 
abandoned and reverted to the Crown. We had them cleaned up, knowing the menace 
they were to the industry, and knowing that they were right on the border-line. An 
abandoned orchard may not be affected by disease at the time of its abandonment; but 
it is likely to create disease on account of the heavy weed growth which comes up all 
over it in consequence of its abandonment. It is then a greater menace than an orchard 
affected with ‘‘bunchy-top,’^ which can be immediately dealt with. This Bill provides 
that, after a period of six months, on an inspector proving an orchard to be an 
abandoned orchard, the department shall have power to enter upon and remove the 
trees growing therein. If there is no owner of a neglected orchard, we have to find 
out whether the orchard has reverted to the Crown. If it has not, then the owner 
))ayB pound for pound in connection with the expense of cleaning it up. 

The Bill further provides that the owner of a banana orchard must keep his 
orchard clean for a distance of 1 yard around each stool. Naturally, the number 
of plants in the stool increases. Bomctinies an owncT grow's four or more in a 
stool; but it has been proved that the growth of three plants in a stool is the best 
method. Tliat enables a man to get into his orchard after heavy rain and to clean 
up for a yard around each stool, and later to take out the weed growili. The object 
of this clause is to give him a cliance to keep his plants clean, and, naturally, if ho 
keeps his plants clean, as good farmers generally do, disease is obviated. We find 
that power absolutely necessary. Power of appeal is provided for in certain cases 
where action is taken to deal with abandoned orchards. This is a new departure, 
but I understand that it was considered in 1925 and 1926. When this Bill is passed, 
if an owner has a grievance, he has the right of ai>ia‘al without going to law. It is 
a cheap method of getting over the w’hole trouble, and one which, in my opinion, 
will have the desired effect of giving a man satisfaction, and at the same time enabU^ 
the department to clean up the whole of the affected area. 

The definition of ‘ ‘ disease ’ ’ has been widened by adding a provision which will 
enable an inspector to deal with suspiciously dangerous symptoms, which he may not 
at tho moment be able to diagnose definitely. For instance, where a plant shows 
symptoms which, in the opinion of an expert, look like a disease, the inspector can 
immediately quarantine that plant. The object is not to allow something to get 
hold which may later on j)rove a menace. The vegetable j)athologists attfiehed to 
the sugar branch of the department specially asked for this provision; and a 
recommendation from such an authoritative source cannot be ignored. 

The definition of “occupier” will now be “the person in actual residential 
occupation of any land.” The old definition of “occupier” was “a person in 
actual occupation of any land, or, if there is no such person, then tho person entitled 
to possession thereof. ’ ’ That caused a considerable amount of trouble, but under 
the new definition, if a lessee has abandoned a property, tho department will be in 
a position to approach the owner at once. 

There is another clause in the Bill which provides that the cost incurred in 
cleaning a plantation shall remain a first charge on the land. 

The registration of orchards is also provided for. A fee for rc^gistration may bo 
charged—that will be done by regulation—but it will be a noininal one. 

Under the Bill which I propose to introduce later this afternoon in conneetion 
w’ith the banana industry, provision is also made for inspeetors to report first to 
the board and then to the department in connection with the issue of permits for 
planting new areas. We propose that the board sliall constitute a board of appeal 
to sec if the inspectors have done their work wnscly and judiciously. It will be seen 
that the Bill now under consideration enables fresh planting to be controlled, even 
when a grower uses plants growm on his own property. 

Provision is made to prohibit tlie introduction of any insect or fungus except 
with the consent of the Minister. Naturally the matter will be decided by the expert 
to whom it is referred. 

Failure to gather and destroy fallen fruit is now made a specific offence. That 
has caused enormous trouble, more particularly in the citrus fruits districts. It is 
made obligatory on the part of the owmer to clean up his orchard. Power is given 
to inspectors to clean up a ])lacc and recover the cost. 

Provision for Compensation. 

There is also provision for the payment of compensation where healthy plants 
are destroyed to prevent the spread of disease. For example, we may "want a 
quarantine area, and. it may happen that healthy plants are deslroyod in that area. 
It is proposed that compensation shall be given in respect of those healthy plants. 
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Plate 188. —The Atomiser at Work. 


The supply of cheap and effective poisons for the destruction of prickly-pcar 
and apparatus for their application has made it possible to control infestation on 
clearable land. In this way a greater area can be effectively cleared in a given time 
at a far cheaper rate. 



' , .1 Plat* 189. 

a W of the value of the serviee of the Pridtly-pear Oommissioii 

A stretch of reclaimed forest eotuitry^ near Mundubbenai now 

eafipihd 
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Similarly, if we should decide to proclaim an area, say, from Kunuindi to the Burnett 
watershed to keep back ** bunchy-top, ^ ^ we w'ould have to compensate the owners of 
clean banana orchards in that district. 

Fighting plant diseases is considered to be one of the most important functions 
of Departments of Agriculture in every part of the world. Many higlily-trained 
specialists are maintained; legislation, often of a very drastic nature, is enacted; and 
large sums of money are spent for this purpose, as it is universally recognised that 
profitable returns cannot be obtained unless jilant diseases are constantly and 
systematically fought. TJie Bill, if })assed, should have the effect of materially 
reducing the loss that is being annually sustained by our primary producers as the 
result of the damage caused by plant peats. 


SOILS IN THE NORTH-WEST. 

ON THE OPEN ROLLING DOWNS. 

Leaving Townsville by car on the 14th Heptembor, Mr. N. A. K. Pollock, Northern 
Instructor in Agriculture, accompanied by Professor Prescott of the Waite Institute, 
Adelaide, Mr. Hines of the Brisbane University, and Mr. Winks of this Department, 
who were desirous of making an in.spection of the prineijial soil types of the Ncrtji, 
entered on an interesting tour of duty. 

The profiles of soils from desert sandstone at Sellheiin, the black and red soils 
from granite at Charters Towers, the recent alliivials at Balfe's (Veek and elsewhere 
on the road to Pentland, desert sandstone soils near Torrens Creek, tyjiical black 
soils between Torrens (h*eek and .Tardine Valley, the downs soil both brown and 
chestnut from Hughemleu to Wintoii via Kiehmond, and a further example of the 
desert Hand.ston'c soil at Colane n(‘ar Winton, were ali examined on the outward 
journey. 

Professor Prescott exj»ri‘8sed himself as well pleased with the result of his 
inspections and stat<*d that the soil of the rolling downs country was comparable 
with the black soil regions of Hussia and the jirairies of America. Ho w‘as emphatic 
in agreeing with the opinion so frequently stressed by Mr. Pollock that the growth 
and conservation of members of the Sorghum family for fodder, either as grain, hay, 
01 ensilage, in the rolling dow'iis regions were not only practicable, but necessary to 
provide for periods of shortage, and stated that umler similar rainfall and climatic 
conditions in the Sudan, where he had tieen stationed for a number of years, the 
cultivation of Sorghums largely for grain was the chief industry. 

Professor Prescott and party remained at Winton and left later for Longreach. 
Mr. Pollock went on to Kyiiuna, Mackiniay, Gilliat, and other centres to Richmond, 
and then back to Townsville. 

During his travels the unequal distribution of the rainfall last season was 
evident in w'dl-grassed areas contiguous to others on which there was littU? or no 
feed, this alternation being noticeable in all the districts jiassed through. 

Graziers who had not been favoured Tvith sufficient rain had experienced no 
iliffieulty in securing agistment for their sheep at no great distance from tlieir 
holdings on country that was lightly stocked as a result of flock depletion in recent 
dry years. All sheep noticed were in excellent condition, while the pasturage was 
calculated as sufficient to last until the rains of the wet season commence. 

Interest in tlie growth and conservation of fodder, he found, has increased rather 
than diminished, while the use of phosphate licks is becoming general. 

At Oolane, near Winton, Sudan grass germinating after a fall of rain in April 
had given excellent results, being cut for hay and grazed by sheep during several 
months. At the time of his visit, though most of the Sudan had died several clumps 
were showing a growth of u]) to a foot in height, despite the fact that no rain had 
fallen since April. 

At '^Colwell,near Mackiniay, Mr. Desmond Collings had made experimentally 
a small quantity of silage from summer grasses cut in the channel country. Tliougli 
a good deal of waste occurred by reason of the unchaffod material not being 
compacted in the small jiit ju-ovided*, the centre w'us excellent and greatly relished by 
the house cow to which it W'as being fed. 

Arrangements have been made to supply seed for trials with Mr. ,1. M. Chisholm, 
Wantalayna, Winton; Mr. E. P. PhiUott. Colane, Winton; Messrs. Collings and 
Wells, Colwell, Mackiniay; and Mr. C. Morell, Lonsdale, Kiehmond. Mr. Morell 
expects to have somewhere about 80 acres under crop, when, if a normal season is 
experienced, a satisfactory demonstration of fodder growth and conservation should 
be obtained. 
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COMMONWEALTH SOIL RESEARCH. 

ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR J. A. PRESCOTT. 

P ROFESSOR PRESCOTT, Chief of Division of Soil Research, Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, addressed a gathering of officers of the Departments 
of Agriculture and Stock, Public Lauds, and the Provisional Forestry Board in the 
Land Court Room, Brisbane, on 8th October. The Minister for Agriculture and Stock 
{Hon. H. F. Walker) presided. 

The Story of Soli Research. 

I’rofessor Prescott said that the purpose of his meeting those present was to 
enable him to expr«»ss some of his general impressions, and to toll something of the 
story of Commonwealth soil research. Some of them might perhaps be interested to 
learn something of the origin of the Commonwealth soil work. 

The Waite Institute of the University of Adelaide was barely five years old 
and was founded as a result of a donation of £100,000 to the University of Adelaide 
by Mr. Peter Waite, a South Australian pastoralist. Mr. Waite intimated to the 
University that it was to help his brother farmers that he had donated that large 
sum. Among the problems which the University of Adelaide had set itself to solve 
were those relating to crop production primarily, and soil problems as one of its 
branches. Soil problems, of course, interested tln^m }>rimarily from the agricultural 
point of view, but they were beginning to realise the importance of research work in 
■connection with pastoral soil problems, in the study of which Mr. Briinnich (Queens¬ 
land Agricultural Chemist) had led the way, esi>ecially in relation to animal nutrition. 


Southern Investigations. 

The Commonwealth (‘ouncil for Scientific and Industrial Research some two 
years ago found itself in the position of bein^ responsible for two experimental 
stations, both in the irrigation areas, in which soil problems were of extremely great 
ini))ortance. On the irrigation areas of the Murray and Murrumbidgee were a number 
of soldier settlers, many of whom were struggling to make a living, and before any 
advice could be given to those men as to the fertilisers to be used, it could be seen 
that a soil survey woxild have to be' taken so as to get a com])l(d.e understanding of 
local soil types. They set to work at Renmark, in South Australia, where on the 
irrigation area there were about 4,000 acres occupied by returned men producing 
dried fruits under very adverse conditions. The difficulty, of course, was to find 
a suitable man to carry out that work. There was oul>’ one man in the whole of 
Australia who had had any experience at all in soil survey work, and that was Mr. 
Taylor. He had been sent to the United State's of America by the New South Wales 
Government to study soil survey methods, and they were fortunate enough to secure 
his services from the New South Wales Department of Agriculture. This w»ork 
indicated to them that there, was a very close relationship between the productivity 
of the soil and the actual soil type as defined by the survey. 

The next ai’ea tliey investigated was that of Wimmera, in Victoria, where there 
was a settlement of returned men on reasonably good land. It was found that there 
were something like five different soil typos iii an area of 2,000 acres, and the 
difficulty there was that the Irrigation Commission was supplying the same quantity 
-of water to all the men, and it was necessary to get some understanding of the sbil 
types so that this service might be beneficial. 

The third area they investigated was the Lower Murray swamps. They had 
been reclaimed, some of them fifty years ago, and others since the war, and they 
presented an entirely new soil type in South Australia, if not in Australia as a whole. 
Lucerne was the main crop grown, but there was a tendency for the dairy farmers 
to rely on perennial pasture. As a result of their survey they could almost definitely 
rstate that this inclination for the practical farmer to drop lucerne and go in for 
permanent pasture had a sound scientific basis. The soil was not a lucerne soil at 
all, although it had been growing lucerne for twenty years or more. 

There were several thousand acres in the Murrumbidgec and Murray Valley, and 
it was, of course, a very difficult matter to attempt to survey those soils within a 
short time. They were not attempting to do it, but had given themselves twenty 
years in which to carry it out. The reason for the delay—if it could be called delay 
^ —was the fact that the work demanded special training, for the men could only get 
their experience in the course of the work, and they must be fully qualified for it if 
was io be placed on a sound basis. 
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Soil Survey and Classification. 

In the Murrunibidj^ee Irrigation Area they were working on ;i special type of 
soil which was suitable for rice growing. There again the Irrigation Commission 
thought the soil was a lucerne soil. It proved entirely unsuitable for lucerne, but 
jnost suitable for rice. This illustrated the necessity of strict scientific methods 
when soil surveys and soil classifications were being made. The Government 
expecte<l the classification of the soil to be according to its productivity. There 
might be first, second, and third class forest land and first, second, and third class 
agricultural land. The third-class forest soil might be better than the first-class 
agricultural soil, or vice verssi. That classification was only a temporary one. It 
<lepen(led on the economie conditions of the time at which the classification was made, 
so that it was necessary for them to adopt a system of classification which would 
extend beyond any economie j)oiiit of view^ and which would stand for all time. 

In Other Countries. 

There were two countries in the world in which soil survey work was being 
cjirried out as j)art of the duties of the Department of Agriculture—the Unite<l 
States and Russia. The United States had a fully competent soil survey, which had 
been going on for somewhere about twenty years. Theii methods had been changing 
gradually, and to day they had fallen in line wdth methods which were universally 
recognised. Something like one-third of the United States had ikiw been com])letely 
surveyed. Unfortunatedy, the area that w’as of most interest to us in Australia 
(the arid zone) had only been surveyed in part, but a consi(lcra!)le i>ortion of Texas 
had already been described. 

The other country which had contributed most, possibly, to s(il survey work was 
Russiji. We were accustomed to regard Russia as one of the backblocks, but for 
something like fifty years the Hussians ha<l been engaged in soil survey w'ork, and 
there was more known about the soils of Siberia tlian there was about the soils of 
Australia. The Russians had developed their methods so mmdi that they felt them¬ 
selves competent to <lraw two maps of Australia, indicating the soil types—one in 
1914 and the other in 1928. These two soil maps were really wdld guesses, but at 
tlic same time they were shrewd guesses, and one of Professor Prescott’s purposes 
was to correct Glinka’s guess and place it on a sound scientific basis based on 
observation. A soil surv’cy map from an advisory point of view would be of great 
ln'iiefit. For instance, there was the case of the Renmark survey. The Irrigation 
<’oinmissiou was actually waiting for the soil map of Renmark and within a day 
of its VuMiig druAvn up were able to call a meeting and to act immediately on that 
survey. There were soiiiething like 2,000,900 acres of land in the Murray Valley 
which could be irrigated, and this would be done when the Hume dam w’as com- 
]detcd. He believed there were more like 10,000,000 acres which were capable of 
being irrigated—that is, they had the proper slojie, and other features. It was 
obvious that they must utilise those 2,000,000 acres in such .a way that they would 
1)0 as productive as ])ossible. To do that they iiinst Imve a knowledge of the various 
soil types in that area. 

Russian Research. 

The next scale in connection with soil majis was the broader one, in Avhich one 
could make full use of scientific methods. He had already indicated that the 
Russians were able to classify soils in such a way as to map a whole continent, and 
that was based on n recognition of tw'o main factors—one of which was the recognition 
that the soil is something in itself. The original soil classification was Kased on the 
fact that the soil came from granite or some partly disintegrated rock. The Russians 
recognised that the soil was .something quite indopondent from its i>arent rock. 
They developed a technique in which they described the soil just as they found it. 
In that way they were able to classify soils into a series of typ<‘s. 

The lecturer continued;—The first type that they defined is known as the Pcdsol 
or Ashlike soil, and this type is found in the Wallum eouiitry of Queensland or the 
gray soils around Brisbane. It is generally regardml as forest savannah country 
such as tbe pine forests of Northern Europe and Northern Siberia. 

The next type is one which was not familiar to the Russians, known as the 
Brown Earth. It carries the greater part of the wheat in the Southern States, and 
it is one of the most serviceable of all soils in temperate regions. The fact that it 
does not leach readily means that it rarely needs liming. It may be low in plant 
foods, but under special conditions the Brown Earth may be rich in plant foods. 

The Red Basaltic Loams are soils which are endeavouring to turn themselves into 
Brown Earths. They form a group by themselves, and are found in Queensland at 
Bundaberg, Oliilders,* and the Atherton Tableland, also in Northern Tasmania. 
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There is a type of soil called Latorite which is of extreme scientific importance. 
Ji is one in which Mr. Hines and I)r. Bryan, of the Queensland University, are takinsf 
a great deal of interest at the present time. 

The next soil type—^whieh occurs in a zone where the rainfall is sufficient to 
produce a good native vegetation—is the famous Black Earth, first described thirty 
years ago by the Russian workers from their knowledge of the Russian Steppes. 


Queensland Soils. 

In Queensland there is the greatest development of Black Earths in the Empire 
outside of Canada. Black Earths develop under conditions where there is a rainfall 
of approximately 20 to 30 inches. They are seen at their best on the Darling Downs, 
and also the Liverpool Plains in New South Wales, and Peak Downs, Upper Callide, 
and Upper Burnett. They are rich in lime, so rich that it would always bo found 
sufficiently marked for one to 8(‘e it in a section of soil at a depth of from 15 to 30 
inches. In South Australia, strangely enough, this Black Earth does not occur. 
There is another related series also very rich in lime, which was not described by 
the earlier Russian workers, but was actually discovered in Siberia. This series is 
very closely related to the Black Earth, .and occurs in the rolling downs of the West, 
also in the black soil plains of the South-west and the Western plains of New Soutli 
Wales in the Riverina and Wimineru. Jt is interesting to note that the lands at 
Hughenden are identical so far as soil type is concerned with the soil of the Wini- 
inera. It is also interesting to note the difference that rainfall makes on tlu: value 
of such land. In the Winiinera, it is worth about £15 per acre, and in Hughenden 
it would scarcely be worth 10s. per ace. The difference, of course, is entirely due to 
rainfall. The rainfall of Queensland is a summer rainfall, very unreliable. The^ 
rainfall of the Wimmera is just ideal for the production of wheat, and 40-bushel 
crops are quite common on that soil. The Riverina is a little less reliable, in so far 
as some of the rain comes in summer. Similarly in Queensland the Brown Loam 
or the Brown Dowms soil is not a wheat soil, except in the Darling Downs, but is 
essentially a sheep soil. 

In Africa, where these Brown soils were also developed, they were used for 
sorghum growing, and there was a possibility that the solution of the feed problem 
would be found if it were recognised that this soil is essentially one of the best 
growing soils if the elimatic conditions could be studied suflicitnlly to get an 
appreciation as to which eroj) would be most suitable for the grow’ing of sufficient 
fodder. 

The Basalt Series. 

The next are the Basalt series, such as are fouml iu the Mullee country and at 
Oodnadatta. On this soil in the Wheat Belt of South Anstialia, crops are being 
})roduced with a rainfall of less than <5 inches. 

‘‘I would like to get some expression of opinion from the j>eople hero in 
Queensland,’’ continued Dr. Prescott, “regarding the way in which the Common¬ 
wealth w^ork can be linked up with the wrork that is jjrojected Jor Queensland itself.” 
It was one of their aims to publish a soil map of Australia in reply to the one 
published by Glinka last year. He was hoping that such a man when"published in 
Australia would lead to discussion among scientific people, so that the map could 
bo corrected by agricultural officers and surveyors, mining engineers, &c. As an 
aid to that work maps were bt ing prejiared and in part published in South Australia 
and Western Australia, showing the distribution of native vegetation prior to settle¬ 
ment. The surveyors throughout Australia had discovered very early that the native 
vegetation was a very fine index of the possibilities of the soil. He would suggest 
that one of the things that could well be done in Queensland would be the preparation 
of a map showing wdiat was already known of that native vegetation and of the soil 
types. 

Future Plans. 

Tlie Commonwealth Division of Soil Reiwtireh had not yet been founded com¬ 
pletely. The agreement wdth the University of Adelaide would date as from the 
Ist June, 1930, and it was their intention, in addition to having a map by a man 
working on soils problems, to have a soil survey staff which would be trained in the 
irrigation areas of the Murray, and which would eventually lake an interest in soil 
problems throughout the whole of Australia, and if such a survey staff could bo 
associated in the initial work of the Queensland survey, they would be very happy to 
jfiecure co-operation in that way. The future of the soil survey of Queensland would 
depend very largely on the men who were placed in charge of that work, and the 
closer sei^lemenf and economic development of Queensland. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. H. T. Easterjiy (Bureau of Su^ar Experiment Stations): Does the Com¬ 
monwealth intend to prejiare a soil map for the whole of Australia eventually? 

Professor Prescott: What I ])cr 80 »ially hoj)e to do as a result of this visit to 
Queensland—^because Queensland is the key for the w'hok* of Australia—and also 
my visits to Tasmania and Western Australia^ is to write a diseussion for the benefit 
of my Australian colleagues, of the principles underlying modern methods of classi¬ 
fication, and in the course of that discussion T hope to put right Dr, Glinka’s two 
maps. I already have a tentative map of Australia, which is not correct, but I hope 
to publish another map which will form a basis for future discussion. 

Mr. Harvey (Land^ Department): The Development (Committee is faced with 
many problems in survey, more jmrtieularly in areas that are likely to become 
i‘lose]y settled, and it would be belieful to us jf Dr. Prescott could indicate to us 
some of the methods for more detailed examination of the soils in closely settled 
areas, and if he could inditate the type of survey that is required for the different 
conditions of settlement, J am sure it w^oiild be of great help to th(? committee. 

Professor Prescott: Th.at, of course, is a question of detail, and is one reason 
uhy I generally insist on the soil survey bcdiig in the hands of well-trained men, 
who are sullicieiitly responsible to select their methods for themselves. Mr. Taylor 
has a free hand in that direction entirely. The detail required* in a survey of blocks 
of 20 acres is ver^' different from what is required for blocks of from 600 to 700 
acres, which would not need the close survey necessary in an irrigation settlement. 

The general principle is really to have a staff of field officers adequately trained 
ill soil survey methods. They go to a certain district and get to work at once to 
define the soil tyjies from a purely scientific point of view'. Generally speaking, 
there are people, in the district—officers of the Departments of Agriculture and Lands 
—W'ho can give them some idea as to the j'ossibiiitiea of the district, and this would 
act as a guide for them in their work. We dig lioles at intervals and examine the 
soil profile at a depth of from 4 to 8 feet, and in sonic cases deeper. That soil is 
ilescribed, and when the whole area has been covered, the surveyor gets to work 
and maj)s it out. We are also enlisting the assistance of the Boyal Air Force to 
help us in our work. They have ]>repared mosaics of the whole of the Benmark 
settlement, AeroiJlano maps do not show soil types, but they show very distinctly 
the native vegetation and crojis, and J should say that half of our work has already 
been done by the Air Force in the Bcmiiark area, and I would not like to commence 
any survey in irrigation areas without a jireliminary aeroplane survey of the native 
N’egetation. In Bhodesia an aeroplane survey has been made to determine biological 
formations in connection with prosjiecting, and it has been very successful. 

Mr. Swain (Uhairman, Provisional Forestry Board): As you know. Dr. Prescott, 
Queensland is a very huge jdace, and wo have in mind tlic idea of making a soil 
survey of the wliole of it in due course. 1 think the principal proposals arc first of 
all to make an extensive survey of the wdiole, using the vegetation as an. index, and 
then to concentrate on jjurticular areas for an intensive survey. We apparently have 
done neither of those two things, and we as a committee would like to know just 
where we should start and how we should start. Tlie suggestion of the Air Force 
seems to be a very good one. We know' something of thr question of vegetation, and 
Mr. Harvey (Surveyor-General) has iirepared many maps. With regard to the detailed 
soil survey, the question is where w’e should stayt that intensive survey—^whether it 
should be, say, in the Cooktown district, where w'c know practically nothing of the 
possibilities, or in the Brisbane district, wliieh is eapable^of intensive development. 
That is the issue in my mind—where to start the intensive survey, whilst planning 
some extensive work on the whole soil survey of the State. 

Professor pRESCoaT: The actual starting point depends very largely on local 
circumstances, but T would like to say in the matter of soil survey that the surveyors 
should be permanently engaged as field officers, rather than that the soil survey 
should be a side-line.' They must be gaining experience. Usually, in our organisation 
ill South Australia we have a senior soil surveyor and junior surveyors, and as men 
become available I shall add to the junior staff. In the Brisbane district, 1 tiiink 
you will find that Dr. Bryan and Mr. Hines would bo only too pleased to co-operate 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Graham (Under Secretary, Department of xVgi iculturc and Stock), in 
moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Prescott for his infonuntive address, mentioned that 
the Development Committee had in mind a soil survey of Queensland, but they were 
only feeling their way in connection with that particular work. Mr. Briinnich 
(Agricultural Chemist) and other officers had done much that might perhaps form a 
basis for future work. Queensland would remain a primary producing country for 
many years to come, and soil surveys would have a most important influence on 
efforts to increase production. 
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Mr. EJASTiaBY, in supporting the vote of thanks, said that the Bureau of Sugar 
Experiment Stations had done much in the matter of soil surveys in Queensland. 
Dr. Kerr had been specially sent to America to study the methods adopted there, 
and the sugar industry in the State would benefit as a result of his experience in the 
United States. 

Mr. BrUnnich also spoke on the importance of Dr. Prescott’s visit. He had 
been more or less responsible for the arranging of Dr. Prescott’s itinerary, and 
knew that his visit would be of much benefit to the State. 

Dr. Prrscott, in resiionding, expressed appreciation of the work which Mr. 
Briinnich and others had done, of the fine spirit of reciprocity ho encountered in 
Queensland, and of the practical and valuable assistance that he had received from 
officers of the Department of Agriculture, and of the cordial reception accorded him 
by CO'Workers in the scientific field. 


SUMMER CULTIVATION IN THE ORCHARD. 

In reminding orchardists that the cultivator should be kojit at work in order to 
maintain tlie surface soil in a proper condition, ofl[ic(‘r« of the Priiii Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture jioint out that the use of the cultivator not only main¬ 
tains a surface mulch and destroys weed growth, but also encourages vigorous tree 
and bud development. Keeping the soil in good tilth is a very important factor in 
successful orchard management. 

Water rises in the soil by the ju-ocoss known as cai>illary attraction. The rise 
of moisture in the soil and the checking of it may be demonstrated by a scries of 
glass tubes, the first being very fine and the others somewhat wider in diameter. The 
tubes are set upright in and projecting well above the s irface of a vessel containing 
water. It will be found that the water in the very lln* tubes will rise to u ..onsiderable 
distance above the level of the water in the vessel, and as tin* tubes increase in 
diameter so the height to which the water rises in thorn decreases. 

The soil particles run together, forming minute spac4*s through whicli the mois 
ture rises to the surface of the soil, where during the hot summer months it soon 
evaporates. Cultivation tends to break dowm the capillary tubes in the top layer 
of soils, thus retarding the rapid rise of the moisture to the surtai'e and reducing the 
loss of evaporation to a minimum. 

Soil left in a very rough condition exposes a far greater surface to the air than 
when left with a fairly fine tilth. This rough conditi'Jii may be rolvaiitageous during 
the winter months, but is not so ^luring summer, far the larger the surface exposc*d 
to the action of the air and sun the greater the evaporation of moisture. Summer 
cultivation should tend to work the soil thoroughly to a depth of 3 or 4 inches, breaking 
down large lumps and leaving the surface fairly even. 

The question as to how often the cultivat4>r should be us(‘d during the summer 
will depend on circumstances. In non-irrigated areas where the land is fairly level 
and the likelihood of soil washing is not great the cultivator can be used fiequently, 
and always after rain immediately the soil is in a fit condition for working. In 
areas where the summer rainfall is heavy and especially on steep hillsides, summer 
cultivation may have to be considerably modified. In siu-li circurnstancijs it is i.ot 
always wise to work the soil down to a very fine mulce, and it may be advisable to 
leave a certain amount of weed growth in strips between thi* rows of trees across the 
hillsides. These precautions will tend to reduce the loss of soil <iiiring heavy rain by 
preventing in some measure the rush of water down the slope. 

In irrigated areas the cultivator should follow each irrigation and fall of rain as 
soon as the soil is in a fit condition to work. The irrigator’s motto should i)c: * * The 
minimum of water with the maximum of cultivation,'» Well cultivated j lantations 
require less water than poorly worked ones, and arc not as likely to doveloo secTiaae 
troubles so early. i i 

The cultivators should be kept going right through the eiimmor until early 
autumn, at which period it is usually advantageous to allow the early rains to 
germinate the grass seeds, where green manure crops are not sown. The day of 
♦'all the year emn orchards’^ has passed, as it is recogniscvl that organic matter is 
Sssei^l^ial in the soil. This may be partly provided by the ploughing under of grass 
that is allowed grow during the autumn and early winter months. 
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THE FARM TRACTOR. 

By E. T. BROWN.* 

THE STEERING GEAR. 

The Mteering gear must be kept in proper working order, whether the outfit be 
used solely {)n the laud or partly for road work. For some reason or another this 
eomponent of the farm tractor is frequently neglected. The operator should con- 
aider it an important duty to look after the lubrication of the steering mechanism. 

Owing to the conditions under which the tractor has to work, mud and grit 
enter these .ioints, and, if allowed to remain, will inevitably, and in a very short time, 
j)roduce wear and slackness. It is commonly thought tlial slackness i>s not of much 
moment. Jn reality, it is of great importance, not oiily from the mechanical point 
of view, but from that of safety as well. 

When the tractor is new the driver finds that he cjin place his outfit wherever 
he may desire, and he has a feeling of confidence that he is able to do so. After 
neglect he finds that this is impossible, and he is, therefore, in doubt as »o whether 
he can steer his machine at will in the desired direction. Failure to <lo this is, of 
course, of greater coiisecpieiice on the road, but it is also troubh'Home on the laud. 

Points to be Looked After. 

All joints should he lubricated in accoiMiaiice with the maker’s instructions. 
Oreast^ should be used where* grease is recommended; oil where oil is advised. Periodic 
ntUmtion t^i this part of the machine well repays the operator for the little trouble 
involved. It may prove ludpful to discuss a typi<*al steering layout and indicate 
those jioints tliat require lubrication, and also when* a slackness may devcloj). 

Beginning with the front wheels the first point is the bearing upon which the 
front wheels swivel when turning a corner. This is the stub axle swivel pin and is 
'one of the chief jiarts to keej» lubricated, and to look out for slackness. Secondly, 
there is the lever fixed to the frame wheel hub at one end and to a rod that may 
<nther lie across the tractor or be in line with the length of the frame. The former 
is found in the case of transverse steering; the latter in the case of fore-and-aft 
steering. Tlie point whore the lever is fixed tu this rod—termed the drag link— 
requires lubrication, and if play appear, it should be taken up. 

The same care should be extended to the other cud of the drag link. The joint 
h(‘re is between the drag link and the dro)» arm or steering lever, w’hich is fitted to 
the end of the shaft protruding from the steering box. This, too, is sometimes 
spring-loaded; hence requires no taking up, but it should be lubricated. 

The Steering Box. 

The 8t<*ering box must Ik? lubricated and looked after most carefully. There are 
many designs of steering boxes, of which the worm and wheel, the worm and nut, 
and the cam and roller are the most popular tyi>es. The maker’s instructions should 
be followed faithfully, both as regards lubrication and taking up any play that may 
•d<‘velop. 

Returning to the front wheels, it is found that there is a lod tieing the two 
wheels together, this being known as tlie track rod. Its duty is to make one wheel 
turn when the other is moved by the steering gear. Tliere is a joint at each end 
of this rod. These joints require lubricating, and, in time, stand in need of taking up. 

Shock Absorbers for Tractors. 

Shock absorbers are not usually fitted to farm tractors. This is certainly a 
mistake on the part of the makers, since the vibration is excessive when working’ on 
rough land. There is not the samt? need for those additional springs when the outfit is 
•employed on the road, since no great speed is ever nttoined. Tlie tractor owner is 
strongly advised to fit some form of shock absorber to his machine, since they reduce 
wear to a remarkable degree. 

Shock absorbers may be divided into two main classes. These are the hydraulic 
And the friction. In the former the damping action is secured by a plunger or vane 
moving in oil or somel other fluid. In the latter the rubbing action of two or more 
friction surfaces has the same effect in controlling the springs. The frictional type 
is the better of the two for the farm tractor. 

It is generally necessary in the hydraulic type to replenish fchc liquid after every 
5,000 miles with the special fluid sold for the purpose. When the arms arc fitted 
with ball joints, these, too, must be lubricated periodically. The best form of 
frictional shock absorbers are those that incorporate a self-lubricating material. 
With these the only attention they require is after the first hundred miles, when 
the tension should be adjusted, this being necessary owing to the fact that tlie 
discs have bedded down. With other types it is necessary to renew the fiction 
material from time to time._ _ 

* In the * * Farmer and Settler. * ’ 
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RURAL LIFE IN OTHER LAND8-VL 

By the EDITOR.*. 

JOURNEYINGS IN GERMANY. 

Oui- last lialt was at Cologne, where we reviewed briefly the development of the 
co-operative movement in Germany and its general influence on the improvement 
of rural conditions in that country. 

We shall now go further up the Rhine, and then on to a consideration (»f some 
recent developments in German agriculture. 

The Story of a Great River. 

The Rhine has been a great commercial highway for many centuries; it is still 
a great traffic artery, and by a remarkable canal system it is united with the river 
system of Northern Prance on one hand and the Wescr and tlie Elbe, two other 
famous German waterways, on the other. It is possible for large steamers to 
navigate it as far as Mannheim. Prom Cologne to Mayenee, or, to be strie,tly 
accurate, from Bonn to Bingen, is the most historic and picturesque stretch of its 
long course from Switzerland to the North Sea. In that section, the most beautiful 
]>art of its whole course, ruined castles crown every romantic point and rocky crag. 
Its banks are clothed with sunny vineyards, and at intervals, along cliff-like margins, 
lateral ravines and valleys open up many delightful inland vistas. From the 
Seven Mountains, near Bonn to Andernaeh, the riv(*r seems to force its way througli 
ranges of erupted rock, and flows through deep gorges which are a revelation of 
natural beauty. Historically, the story of this great stream is really the story 
of the western half of central Europe. In its first historical period its rich valley 
was probably the home of Celtic tribes whose ])osses8ion was later disputed by the 
Teutons. Its second historical i)eriod began with the coming of the Romans who held 
ui» the advancing Teutonic tribes. Augustus, the Mussolini of the period, and his suc¬ 
cessors took good cure to fortify its banks, and many Homan regiments wore constantly 
in garrison there. Under Roman domination the Rhine valley became a great centre 
of civilisation and culture, which was later swamped by a Teutonic invasion. Under 
Charlemange, whoso headquarters were at Aix-la-Chapelle, much of its .uncient culture 
was restored. During the early middle ages the Rhine formed the most cultured 
province of Germany, basing its civilisation on its Roman ])a8t. It was then the 
classic river of Europe and has remained since the subject of romantic story and 
legendary lore. 

To the stranger, however, if one ignores for a while its liistorical associations, 
but for which, as one lives longer on its waters or its banks one feels such a 
remarkable fascination, it is not difficult to think of other waterways that rival it in 
natural scenic splendour. Our own Hawkesbury River is, in my opinion, quite as 
beautiful; so, too, is the Uinchiiibrook Channel, though of quite a different order, 
in North Queensland. The Derwent in Tasmania, siuidowed by the great mass of 
Mount Wellington, also may fairly be thought of in comparison, not forgetting that 
interesting Scottish waterway, the (Caledonian Canal, or that picturesque channel that 
leads up through the Kyles of Bute on the run from Glasgow to Ardrishaig. Our own 
beautiful Brisbane River at Hamilton Reach, when the setting sun is gilding the 
erest of the D ^Aguilar Range, will also compare fpnte fa^ ourably with the Rhine. 

Bonn to Coblentz. 

After leaving Cologne with its majc.stic architectural mominients and g^reat 
inodorn bridge, we stopped again at Bonn, a well-ordered town with a world-renowmed 
university and the birthi)lace of Beethoven, There, anyone musically inclined may 
join in a perennial .argument as to the relative merits of Wagner knd Beethoven. 
Bonn shares in the wealth of myth and legend woven around the Rhine, and 
Draehenfels dominates a near-by river bend. Following the river further, the 
Seven Mountains with their peaks, cones, and rounded ridges densely timbered were 
passed and then we came to Coblentz, at the confluence of the Mioselle and the Rhine, 
the centre of an important wine trade. Its situation at the junction of two of the 
most picturesque rivers in Europe is one of striking beauty. We had come through 
great grape country and some remarkably fertile plain lands, or what we would 
call rich^ river flats. The extraordinary industry of the German vinegrower was 
evidmit ia bis remarkable system of terracing the steep river banks, and that 
femip^d one so much of the hanging gardens at Thuin, where once we were billeted, 
):3lear^;,Q^rl0^oi in Belgium. The steep slopes lined with walls and arches, showing 

* In a iadio address from 4QG, 
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how the soil is held and the vines, for whieh Rhineland is so well famed, are carefully 
preserved, were eloquent of ye.nrs of patient industry. It was worth the journey 
itself to see those wonderful vineyards set on rocky terraces with the vines bright 
with the green gloss of early summer amid outcropping crags decked with brownish- 
green and jiurples of moss and lichen. 

Historical landmarks were everywhere; there was a story in every contour. It 
was at Coblentz that .lulius Uaesar and his legions crossed the Rhine. Other famous 
landmarks spoke of the history of the rixer down the centuries. Looking out acrosa- 
the stream was the great monument to William I. of J’russia. All this was very 
interesting, but, with what signifleance was regarded the great fortress of Ehrenbreit- 
stein frowning on the river from its seemingly impregnable crag crest, with the 
* ‘ Stars and Stripes, ^ ’ the symbol of alien occui»ancy, doating freely in the breeze 
above its crenellated battlements! 

Invading legions had once more crosst'd the Rhine at Coblentz. The Briton 
held the bridgehead at (Cologne, and thus history was oucc .again repeated. 

Agriculture in Germany. 

Though it is a v(*ry attractive by-i>ath, this brief excursion into history and 
survey of very pleasant romantic scenery, we will return to the rutted roadway of 
liard though not uninteresting facts and consider for a while some aspects of recent 
agricultural development in Germany. 

At a critical ])(*riod in the Great War it became api)arent that, if agriculture 
had made no more progress in Germany than it had in (ireat Britain during the 
previous ten years, the German Empire would have been at the end of its food 
resources long before the end of the second year of the wur; and that, as a matter 
of fact, the war was being fought by it just as much on the agricultural as on the 
military organisation of the nation. It is interesting and useful, therefore, to 
consider just what had been the development of agriculture iu Germany, and how 
that development had been accomplished. 

It was commonly believed then tliat British farming w’as the best in the world. 
(Vrtainly, throughout the 19th century the British people led all the other nations, 
relatively at any rate, in agriculture. Success in food production was the criterion 
of good farming in the old country in the 18th century. Puring the 19th century 
Great Britain w’as not altogether dependent on the products of its own soil and 
the farmer’s aim and claims were modified. He reduced, his ploughed fields and 
extended his grazing areas. On the score of good cultivation, high yields of certain 
crops, live stock breeding of a very high order, and machines and implements of 
top-grade construction, British farming still holds the leading place; but if we 
return to the criterion of success accepted by our old improvers of husbandry, 
from whom Germany learned—the quantity of production of food from the soil-^ 
then it seems that the agricultural position in the old land would suffer in comparison 
with that in Germany. 


An Interesting Comparison. 

An oxaiiiiimtion of available figures shows that on esicli hundred acres of 
cultivated land—that is, arable and grass lauds—(excluding the poorer pastures) 
the British farmer feeds forty-five to fifty persons, the German feeds from seventy 
to seventy-five persons. (These figures are based on the estimate that, of the 
total ‘‘energy value” of food consumed, Great Britain imports about 60 per cent 
and Germany imports 10 per cent.) The British farmer grows 15 tons of 
cereals, the German fanner grows 33 tons; the British farmer grows 11 tons of 
j)Otatoes as against the German fanner’s 55 tons. The Britif^ farmier produces 
4 tons of meat, the German farmer 4^ tons. In milk the proportion of production 
is 17J tons against 28 tons, and while British beet sugar produetion was, until 
recent, years, quite negligible, the German production is 2J tons. 

The area of cultivated land in Germany has, however, decreased in later years. 
The agricultural population has also decreased. Rather less than more farm labour 
is being employed now than in former years. From those facts it may be fairly 
deduced that larger production in Germany is due to better farming. The soil has 
been better cultivated; crops more skilfully manured; plants and animals improved 
in type; the use of improv^ stock foods extended; and animal husbandry faithfully 
followed. Side by side with improved technical methods, improved business methods 
were employed and the profits of agriculture have, in turn, been used in further 
developing the means of produetion and the processes of manufacture and distri¬ 
bution. 
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Efflcl6iit Agrlcoltiiral EducaUaii. 

The chief factor in this development was unquestionably a well-organised system 
of agricultural education. Investigation at the research stations established tho 
exact uses of fertilisers; trustworthy advice was supplied both personally and in 
various forms through the press. The German farmer, being accustomed to regi¬ 
mentation, soon brought his methods into line with those set down by recognised 
authority, Sound lessons, of course, may be taken from all this. 

The German farmer prodiuies about the same weight of cereals and potatoes 
per acre as the British farmer, but, as has been shown, a much greater weight per 
100 acres of cultivated land. He produces about the same weight of meat and 
nearly twice as much milk for 100 acres of cultivated land, fie feeds from seventy 
to seventy-five persons for 100 acres of cultivated land, while the British farmer 
feeds from forty to fifty. 

The German farmer has attained this position in the last forty or fifty years. 
The soil and climate of Germany are less favourable than those of Bribiin. Thi‘ 
actual methods of tillage in Britain are not inferior to the methods adopted in 
Germany. The difference in production is due chiefly to the circumstance that in 
Britain more than two-thirds of the cultivated land is now in grass, while in 
Germany less than one-third of cultivated land is in grass. 

German land is mostly tilled by peasant owners, British land by tenants. The 
German depends to a great extent on women labour provided by the families of the 
oecujviers. Wages are relatively low in Germany, and rural industries help to provid'^ 
winter employment and tend to cheapen summer labour. 

In Germany, in organising production, tho farm-credit system is generally well 
adapted. Oo-operation is largely resorted to. Societies have been created to 
provide rural leadership. 

The national economic imlicy has also favoured the German farmer. The geni‘ral 
effect of these agencies and influences have been the production of a \'ery rapid 
improvement in the technical methods of the German farmer. 

It is not meant to create the impression that the German farmer is much 
more skilful than the British farmer (I have taken conditions in Great Britain up 
to a few years ago merely for convenient comparison); he is not, nor is he likely to 
be. The British farmer has not lost, nor is he likely to lose the art of good 
husbandry, but he has had to modify his methods for reasons that are quite obvious 
to any student of economics, political aud otlu'rwise. Through force of circum¬ 
stance, a big proportion of ploughed land has gone to grass in British counties. 


Two Fundamentals in Rural Industry. 

In any **s|jieed the ploughpolicy there must be two fundamentals, which 
the German has recognised—security of capital and sufficiency of labour. Though 
that sounds like an ordinary trite ttuism, it must be remembered that behind that 
truism there are points that are often forgotten* and for which provision must be 
made in any policy that seeks to improve and develop the agricultural industry. 

To summarise the impressions produced by a brief, and admittedly incomplete*, 
study of progress in German agriculture, the conclusion is that in points of agri¬ 
cultural poliey we may learn something, and from the admirable machinery- 
administrative, educational, and commercial—set up to lead, teach, and finance 
agriculturalists, we may learn much. On the other hand, from the actual methods of 
German farming there is relatively little to learm In Britain, the tillage of the 
^il and the breeding and management of stock are as good ns if not better than in 
Germany. The difference in production is because the plough is worked harded in 
Germany; and, for the farmer, the economic conditions are, or were, speakinsr 
generally, easier. ' 


Ih recent years, we know, there have come revolutionary changes to agriculture 
m Germal^r, and rural industry there is faced with the social and economic problems 
that are qentiaon to every country in the world to-day. 
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BUTTER BOXES. 

SUITABILITY OF QUEENSLAND TIMBERS. 

\ C'ONFERENCE convened by the Minister for Agriculture and Stock, 'Hon, 
H. F. Walker, was held ut the Department of Agriculture and Stock recently 
for the purpose of discussing the type and design of butter box most suitable for 
Queensland requirements. Representatives from both tin, dairying and timber indus¬ 
tries were invited, and those present were:—Hon. H. F. Waiker (in the chair); 
Messrs. T. F. Plunkett, 0. il. Jamieson, H. M. Russell, MM.L.A.; E. Graham, Under 
Secretary, C. McGrath, Huijervisor of Dairying, G. H. E. Heers, Senior Grader 
(representing the Department of Agriculture and Stock); N. E. Hancock, Manager, 
Forest Service Timber Yards, E. C. Tommerup, B.Sc., I'orest Assistant (representing 
the Forestry Service) ; J. H. Hancock, S. J. Cossart, C. C. Grimley, F. Haas (represent¬ 
ing the timber interests); J. Purcell, Chairman of the Butter Board; W. T. Harris, 
Secretary, Queensland Co-operative Dairy Companies Association; D. Saxelby, 
F. W. Ulilmann (rei^resenting the Butter and Cheese Factory Managers^ Association). 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Messrs. W. A, Russell, M.L.A., 
and J. T. Tod (Chairman, Queensland (’o-operativc Dairy Companies’ Association). 

The Minister in opening the conference welcomed the representatives of the 
several interests concerned and stressed the importance of both the dairying and 
timber industries. He mentioned that Queensland was the largest exporter of butter 
of any of the States of the Commonwealth, and that it required 1,320,000 boxes each 
year to contain the butter prodnecd in this State, and that the sawmilling interests 
received approximately £127^000 each year from the dairying industry* on account 
of the butter boxes supplied to meet tr.*ide requirements. The Minister then called 
attention to the agenda item that had reference to the essentials to be sought in 
selecting a suitable container to meet the requirements of the imlustry. These were 
listed as follows:— 

(1) Freedom from timber taint. 

(2) Strength of material. 

(3) Effective methods of fastening. 

(4) Facility ot opening and clt>sing after grading or cxaniinatiou of contents. 

(5) Practicability of adopting a uniform box, taking into consideration the 
location of factories and patents involved. 

(6) SuitjibiJity for jmeking by hand or machine. 

(7) Economics— (a) Cost of boxes; (h) saving in thin timber. 

(8) Attractive appearance of box. 

Mr. Walker also quoted tlu* contenth of a. cablegram from the Agent-General in 
London rtdative to the quality of Queensland butter on its anival in London. 

Reported Timber Taint in Butter. 

In the discussion that ensued there was uiianiniity of opinion as to the desira¬ 
bility of utilising boxes made of Queensland timber to the fullest possible extent. 
The reported ineideiice of wood taint Tvas fully ventilated. Those x>resent were 
definitely of opinion that timber suitable for butter-box purpose.s was available within 
the Htate, and the occurrence of wood taint flavour in butter was attributable to tha 
omission to exercise adequate supervision in the selection of pine intended for the 
making of butter boxes. Provided proper precautions were taken to eliminate timber 
which was likely to be capable of conveying wood taint, no trouble resulted. It was 
mentioned tlmt butten: packed in boxes made of Queensland timber had met with 
success in competition with butters produced in other parts of the Dominions at 
many of the important dairy shows which had been held in Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and witliin the Cominonwealth, thereby demonstrating that Queensland was 
capable of producing a timber that was eminently suitable for the making of butter 
containers. The conference agreed on all essentials and resolved that a committee, 
comj^osed of representatives of the several interests, should lie constituted to give 
consideration to the various details and jirepare a rcjiort for discussion at a later 
conference. 

The conference recognised that wood taint flavour was to an extent discernible 
in a proportion of the butter supplied to the overseas markets, but Avas unable to 
determine definitely the exact percentage affected by wood taint. It was, however, 
of opinion that there existed a tendency to exaggerate the proportion of affoctod 
butten, and they felt that there was a possibility that oii occasion flavours other than 
those actually attributable to wood taint were included under that designation, which 
appears to be synonymous with the terms ‘*sidey” and *‘toppy” ust'd in Great 
Britain. However, the seriousness of there being ground for complaint against the 
qm^iiy of a product from this State was fully appreciated, and those assembled were 
eonfident that the action they had in view would quickly remove 4iiiy foundation for 
•eomplaant under the score of wood taint. ; 

3a 
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BUSH FIRE CONTROL 

Every summer heavy losses are suatained in rural distriets as a result of fire. 
Some of this loss is inevitable, but a large pro])ortion might have been prevented 
by timely precautions on the part of individual lamlholders and some organised 
scheme of fire-fighting. With the summer moatlis at hand, the following advice on 
the preventive aspect, contained in a paper read by Mr. S. Wilson, Lake Cowal, New 
South Wales, before a conference of farmers, may be submitted for the consideration 
of landholders generally. 

Once a fire has started, observed the speaker, quick action 1o got it out is 
essential, but prevention is the main thing in bash fire control. As preventive 
measures all farms and grazing properties should have at least four furrows ploughed 
round all paddocks, a second set of four furrows ploughed not less than 11 yards 
from the first set, and all timber between these furrows burnt off prior to the grass 
becoming dry. A further set of plough furrows should intersect all large areas. 
The ploughing should be done so that it leaves the one open furrow inside the area 
between the two sets of ploughing, thus facilitating the burning of the liuffer area by 
only two men. 

Formation of Local Brigades. 

All landowners should form district brigades, and agree on a set of rules, such 
as binding themselves to at once cease the work they are at and rush off to any fire 
that is within a certain distance of their property, say, five to seven miles, aa a 
minimum. For brigades to be effective the following measures should be adopted;— 
(1) An equipped water tank of 100 or 200 gallons .-should bo provided for caeh 
2,560-acre holding, or one for all smaller holdings aggregating 2,560 acres. (2) An 
agreement should be made that the man whose jiroperty the fire is on shall be boss 
and give instructions, or chaos will soon result. (3) When a fire has gained larger 
dimensions several bosses arc required, and they should then work on an arranged 
plan, particularly as to where the advance trail should be. 

The Necessary Plant. 

The plant should consist of a spring cart with a good horse to carry a 100- 
gallon tank and pump, with sufficient hose to reach 12 feet past the horsiUs head; 
also an ordinary washing tub and several buckets. A loop of ro]^e should be tied on 
to the hames with the hose through it to prevent the horse treading on the? hose. A 
ffiotor lorry instead of a cart greatly increases expedition, which is most important. 
Another tank of 200 gallons on a dray for replenisliing the 100-gallon tank should 
be provided, with two horses to pull it, aa if filling from a dam or tank that is low 
it might get bogged. Several axes and shovels aie necessary, also plenty of beaters 
fastened on to malice handles or similar sticks. 

Beaters made of tanned leather are the best, but have been expensive in recent 
years, A good useful beater can, however, bo made out of a piece of saddle cloth 
or even half a wheat bag twitched on with wire tp the handle. Beaters should be 
dipped in water, which should be carried in the tub already mentioned, as if dipped 
in the 100-gallon tank the ashes, leaves, grass, &c., off the beaters will choke the 
pump, and this may occur at a most critical juncture. 

To make fire-lighting trailers, cut a wheat bag down the sides, then cut it 
crossways—^with shears preferably—into strips, say, 16 to 18 inches long. Boll 
those up, and put a twitch of double wire round one end of the roll, leaving a small 
loop, and another twitch further along, so as to leave the final 0 inches loose. Dip 
thm loose end in boiling fat. So as to be prepared, these should bo made every 
spring, and if not required they can be replenished with fat the next year. Before 
using, the loose end should be split into three pieces with a tomahawk (which should 
always be carried by the trail-lighter at the back of his belt), and, for a handle, a 
double-twisted piece of No. 10 wire about 5 feet long fastened into the loop of the 
wjre twitch Some water should then be poured on the top end to prevent the whole 
trailer from catching fire, and water added whenever required. To stop the trailer 
burning during intervals, put a shovel of earth over it. 

Aj "bag rolled as described and damped with water, with the end saturated with 
|:oroseii6<, w a good substitute; the mau using this should earrv a gallon tin of 
heloseUe hand. 
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To Dairy Farmers—feed 

Borthwick’s “BONOLIK” 


to your Cattle and Increase your Milk Yield 

This complete mineral mixture contains the following minerals so 
essential for the health of the animal— 

HOSFROKdlTS nnd CALCIUM (derived from BTKR« 

ILJiSKD BONK MKAL), IRON, SULPHUR, M4GN£ilA, 

SODIUM CHLORIDIC (Salt), and lODlNn.'. 

MILK PRODUCTION imposes a severe strain upon the PHOS- 
PHOKOUS reserves of an animal, and 60RTH WICK'S 
** BONOLIK" supplies that PHOSPH OKOUS.and experiments 
with Rone Meal show that th^ MILK yield hat been INCREASED 
UP TO 40 per cent. 

Manufwtmed at Mormton Meatworkg by 

THOS. BORTHWICK & SONS (A’ASIA.) LTD. 

TRINITY CHAMBERS, WHARF ST, BRISBANE 

And to he obtained DiRROT or from your local storekeeper nnd tke 
lending Krodooe Merohnnts* 
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i .'"Si:, S’ 


DEPRESSION 

amongst 
Wool Growers 




So entirely unnecessary whilst the remedy 
is at hand—to combat falling prices, stimu¬ 
lation of produdion of both fleece and 
pas ure carrying capacity is needed. The 
constant use of Vita-Lick ensures the high¬ 
est possible produdion. 


5l VITA-LICK LIMITED 


IMiwiiiiBhbd 








F.O»Box 82 B« 


An illustrated booklet about 
Home-Lighting Batteries will be 
sent free upon request to out«o£* 
town residents. Just write to Hie 
Clyde Battery Service Station^ 
Albert Street^ Brisbanp. 



14818 


THB CLYDB ENOIlfBB^INO €0., LTD. 

Bpanoh: llS Albert StPMt, BrialMuitt 
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fCnSUJCrs to Correspondents. 

BOTANY. 

{Replies selected from iJie outgoing mail of the Government Botanist^ 

Mr. C. r. White, F.L.S.) 

Sophora Fraseri, 

W.F. (Kinj^aroy) — 

Yonr Rpecinjcn is a nativo shrub of tin* li'tjiuue family (hegmiiinosae—Sophora 
Fraseri), It occurs in a iiumiicr of jdaces in South-rastcrii Queensland,, 
but we cannot say it is anywhere very abundant. Species of Sophora in 
other parts of the world lire said to contain poisonous T>iopertie8 which are 
very powerful and this is the first instance of the jilant coming under our 
notice, but owing to the su8[)icioi:8 nature of otlier members of the genus* 
it would lie as well to get rid of it from ]>addocks where it is growing. 

Melllot or « Hexham Scent.** 

PI.T.F. (Sandy Creek, Kilcoy— 

The taller growing plant is MeWotvs pnrriilorn, the Melilot or Hexham Scent. 
This jdant is fairly common in Queensland, comes uji with the winter or 
spring rains. It is widely spread as a weed in most warm temperate 
countries and has some value a.s a fodder though its peculiar scent is trans¬ 
ferred to the cream of dairy cows that are fed on it. This plant w’as boomed 
.some years ago as King Tslaml M<»lilot, and in sandy soils, where ordinary 
lueerne wdll not grow’, has some value for fattening )>urposes. 

Creek Cherries. 

C.C.F. (Toobanna, Ingham Line)— 

Your speeimon is Eugenifi tiernegnna. 8ev<‘ral species of Eugenia grow along 
ereek banks in Queensland and are commonly known as C’re(*k (!herrie.«i. The 
one you sent is quite common in Northern Queensland, and wo have had no- 
reports al>out it eausing trouble in any way. Most of the sptvies of Eugenia 
yield edible, rather acid fruits. Unless, however, one knows very definitely 
the properties of thes(* plants it is very difficult to say much about them, 
owing to their close relationship to the Finger (-herrj' (Rhodomyrtns 
macrocarpa), known to cause blindness in persons eating It. 

Sand-Binding Grasses. 

iNqtniifiR (Hri.sbane)— 

It is always a difficult matter to get sand-binding grasses for the tropics. There- 
are, however, several native grasses that grow in North Queensland, such as 
StenotapJmim fnihvUitum., Sj/inifex Lepterus repens, and Thuarva 

sarmeniosa and others that might be obtained from neighbouring islands 
and planted at 8alhai. These sand-binding gra.«ses arc usually not 
propagated by seeds but by roots. We think Paniciim muticum is also- 
worthy of trial, but do not know how this wouhl grow' in .a moving sand 
dune. However, a bag of roots could be obtained from Cairns, or from the- 
Director, Botanic Gardens, Rockhampton. 

Central Queensland Plants Identified. 

M.L.F. (Dalma, via Rockhampton)— 

Your 8]>ecimens are:— 

1. Vmiea 8p. A lichen. Sometimes called Old Atau’s Beard. 

2. Alphitmiia exeelsa. Red Ash, Family Khamnnceae. Cattle and horses are- 

fond of the leaves and the tree is a Valuable fodder species. 

Mprius Him. <f) Ironwood. Family Alyrtaeeae. 

4, Bodonma viscoaa. Wild Hops or Hop Bush. Family Sapindaceae. 

6 , Doubtful. Could you watch the tree for flowers and send down specimen 
twigs about 6 to 8 inches longf ITou could dry the spccunens for a fewr 
days by pressing them in newspaper three or four times in the course of 
one week. 

The piece of bark is of little value in most cases for determining 
speciea Could you not obtain a leaf-bearing twig^ 
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Dusky Coral Pea. 

8 .B.E. (Esk)— 

Your specimen is Kennrdya mhicunday the Dusky Coral Pea, a rather handsome 
‘ climber of the family Tjcguminosac, found in all the Eastern States. 


Baisy Bush. 

B.R. (Lamington, via Beaudosort)— 

Your specimen is Olearia ihcriisiii, a specie.^ of Daisy Bnsh found growing in 
several mountain localities in 8outh-easlern Queensland. Jt i.s very closely 
allied to the garden Asters and by .some botanists the genus Olearia is as 
a matter of fact not regarded as distinct from Aster, The plant is worthy 
of cultivation as an ornamental shrub and we think could be grown quite 
easily and successfully from seeds. 


Curled Dock. 

P.B. (Goonieri)— 

Your specimen is the Curled Dock {Kinnex empus), a eoninioii European weed 
naturalised in most warm temperate eountries. It is often seen about 
Brisbane as a weed of waste places, but is most abundant on the Darling 
Downs, where it is somewhat of a j)e8t on the wheat fields. Docks as a rule 
are generally regarded as having little or no fodder value. 


Burr Trefoil. 

J.K. (Spring Creek, Stanthorpe) — 

Your specimen is Mcdicago df’nticulata^ most connnonlv known in Queensland 
and New South Wales as ‘‘Trefoil” or “Burr Trefoil.^' It is a native of 
Southern Europe, but now occurs in the pasture lands of most of the warm 
temperate countries of the globe. It is one of the most abundant plants grow¬ 
ing in Southern Queensland and Now South Wales, particularly in the w’heat 
belts, and has largely displaced the original native pastures. It is a com¬ 
paratively short lived plant, generally conmumecs growth in the lutimin, 
seeding about September or October. WTien in seed the plant bears a 
number of burr-like pods. These, however, are eaten by sheep and are most 
nutritious. Although not so palatable as the clovers and some herbage, 
it is fairly nutritious and is eaten readily by stock. 


Twin Leaf. 

T.H.M. (Columboola)— 

The specimen is a species of Twin Leaf, botaidcally Zyyophyllum apioulatwn. 
About half a dozen species of the genus Zygophyilum occur in Australia and 
all probably possess similar properties. They have been accused, both here 
and in the other States, of being poisonous to stock, but not on very 
definite grounds. Though the presc^n^t species is extraordinarily abundant 
in parts of Queensland, and during tipies of drought may be the only green 
seen, we do not remember having seen slock eat it to any extent. The late 
Mr. J. H. Maiden, however, writing in the “Agricultural Gazette“ of Now 
S’outh Wales (vol. xi., p. 24) quoted Mr. Max Koch, a well-known botanical 
collector, as stating, about Zygophyllums, that “they form, in a good 
season like the present one, a most valuable ad.iunct to the winter pasture, 
providing succulent, if not very nutritious, fodder for both cattle and sheep. 
My horse is always ready to make the best use of a short halt by feeding on 
the plants indiscriminately and with a relish, and the cropped appearance of 
a neighbohring paddock which is stocked with sheep is ample proof of the 
usefulness of these plants. The foliage being of a wntery nature, enables 
the sheep to do without a drink during the winter moPths as long as thq 
herbs last, and to feed in the more remote portions of the paddocks. This 
is a matter of great advantage to tlie sheep-farmer, for the pasture near the 
wells (Mr. Koch is speaking of the dry country in the interior—J.H.M,), which 
is more or lees heavily jiunishod daring the evcr-recurrinist spells of dry 
weather, has an opportunity to recover. They mature seed, in abundance, 
. . and perpetnate their kind regularly, provided seasonable rains fall at the 
’ ' enra of February or the beginning of March. ’ * This would seem to indicate 

that the plants are not poisonous,, but have a deftnite fodder value. 
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JLaAlandra. 

T.H.B. (Bast Barron, via Atherton, N.Q.)— 

Your specimen is F'emoma ftp'eiide.nn, generally known by its other generic name 
of Lasiandra. It is a native of Bra?il and belongs to the fsmily Melas- 
tomaccae. We have several native shrubs of tlie family Mclast<)maeeae, one 
or two of them with rather ]>rett.y flo%YerH but not quite so large and showy 
as the garden Lasiandra.. 

Johnson Grass. 

J.C. (Cliilders)— 

Johnson Grass is ])oiMoiionK to stock, especially in its more luxuriant stages, 
although very few deaths have been reported from it in Queensland, llie 
only ones have been occasional losses among dairy cattle. Like Qoudan 
Grass, Imphee, and other ])lants f»f the Sorghum family, Johnson Grass 
possesses a prussie-aeid yielding ghicoside, and if eaten in quantity may 
cause trouble. The symptoms you described, however, do not tally with 
poisoning by this grass, for when this does occur death is very rapid. 

Mexican Clover’’-—Common Flax. 

A.C.R. (Hli Bli, via Nambour) — 

1 . Itictmrdsonia scalm, a native of irojucal America, but now common as a 

naturalised weed in most warm eountries. It has been boomed in America 
as a fodder under the name of Mexican clover, but does not, of course, 
belong to the true clovers, or to the legumes at all, but to a totally different 
family, the Rubiaeeae. Our experience in Queensland generally is that stock 
rarely touch it, though have had one or tw'o reports to the contrary. 

2. A plant with blue flow(‘rs, is the common flax or linseed, usiiatuHsimum. 

It has a[-parently come up from soiiu- linseed that has been spilt or as an 
impurity in agricultural seed. 


Boiighage. 

The Agricultural Cliemist, Mr. .1. Kriinuich, in answer to a corres}>ondent, advises 
as follows:— 

Under the term roughage we include all forms of dry gru.sses, chiefly found in 
the form of stubble after sei»ds have all Ix^en shed. This stubble is praetieally 
the only food available at the end of winter in many districts. The nitrogen 
contents are generally very low, as such roughage contains, as a rule, only 
from 1 to J or 4 per cent, of protein, whereas the green grass may contain 
as much as 15 to 18 jjcr cent, of protein. 

‘*The use of licks made from salt au<l lime phosphate, either in the form of 
bonemeal or finely eruslietl Nauru xihosphate, not only supplies the animal 
with the absolutely necessary amounts of lime and phosphorus, but also 
greatly increases the digestive jmwers and appetite or the animal, and a 
larger amount of the poor roughage can be eaten and digested, which is of 
utmost importance wh<*n only such poor quality of fodder is available. For 
general pur[)Oses we recommend simj)ly a mixture of one part of ordinary 
butcher ^s salt and two jiarts of finely-crushed Nauru ])hosphate. The great 
trouble is to make the animals consume a sufficient amount of this lick, as 
sheep reauire about 3 07. per week ]»er head, and cattle at least 1 lb. per 
week. The addition of a little molasses or some sort of meal is generally 
recommended to make the lick more palatable. ’ ’ 


PIG RAISING. 

{Selected from the outward mail of the Senior Instructor in 
Pig JRaising, Mr, B. J, Shelton, H,D,A,) 

Rolnts In Pig Breeding. 

M.V.I. (Biloela)— 

Ae a general rule, stud boars and breeding sows are productive for about seven 
years of their life. Neither male nor female should be used for breeding 
until they are at least ten months old, and if they are twelve months old 
(especially in the case of the sow) so much the better. Young boars may 
be given a sow or two when from nine to ten months old, but should not 
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be i)ut to active service under one year old. Both boar and sow should be 
culled «fter passing eight years of age, whih‘ if for any reason they become 
unproductive before reaching that age, it will pay to get rid of them. Botli 
are in their prime when between three and four years old, though many boars 
are reliable stock getters and many sows dependable mothers for a longer 
])oriod than eight years. 

Generally, however, the teeth weai* down and become uneven after eight 
years of age and the animal is not able to forage to the same advantage as 
younger stock, while in most case's as tbe stock increase in age they becomo 
heavier and less active and the sows overlie a good many of their young 
ones. 

Tt is jireferable, if at all possible, to have boar Juid sow of similar age . 
and size, that is to say, it is inadvisable to mate an aged and heavy boar to 
young sows, as accidents frequently ha])j>on from following such a practice 
and it is inadvisable to have a very young boar for mating with aged sows 
by reason of the fact that very often animals of varying ages fight a good 
deal and aged sows will often punish a young boar tc such an extent as to 
j)raetically ruin him for service. 

Aged animals also very often lu'cnme lethargic and disinclined to breed 
though they are very strong and determined, and if permitted to feed at the 
same trough with younger stock will cause a good deal of trouble and 
losses in fighting among themselves. 

Dealing with the question of mating the Tamworth boar with Berk¬ 
shire sows V(*r8us the mating of Berkshire boar with Tamworth sows, it 
would be well to add that there is no hard and fast rule to follow in the 
mating of various breeds for the production of jiork and bacon jugs, nor 
does it follow that the Tamworth-Berkshire cross is the only one advised. 
Kxperionce proves it is largely a matter of individuality of the various 
animals useu. together with any particular' fancy a breeder may have for 
one or other of the types commonly used. It is often a difficult problem to 
})ick and choose in the matter of selection of breeding stock, for in many 
instances there is a shortage of one or other of the breeds and a liberal 
supply of others. Usually it is possible to secure reasonably good Berkshire 
sows in districts where Tamworth sows are in v(‘ry short supply, and in 
these cases we recommend the use of a really good Tamworth lioar; in any 
ease the Tamworth boar is a reliable, stud sire and is frequently more active 
and dependable than the Berkshire. 

On the other hand a first class Berkshire boar mates to advantage with 
selected sows of the Tamworth and first class Tamworth-Berkshire type, tbe 
latter sows being in great request in most districts where pig-raising is 
carried on. 

The same observations apply in the case of breeds other than the Tam- 
worth and Berkshire; that is to say, a Berkshire boar mated to a Large Black 
sow should be productive of good result.s, the sow being large and roomy and 
of a type noted for prolificacy and heavy milk jiroduction. 

Other of the larger breeds like the Gloucester Old Sjiot, Duroc-Jersey^ 
and the Chester White may be used in much the same way, while under a 
proper system of feeding and management, purebred pigs of these breeds 
may profitably be produced as good pork and bacon pigs. The Yorkshire 
types, being of more medium build, are suited for porkers and light bacon 
pigs. 

It does not pay to castrate aged boars with a view to fattening them 
for market, for the price they realise would not pay for the feed and 
expense incurred in their handling. If feed is plentiful and reasonable in 
price, old sows may be disposed of for small goods purpose, but these 
matters need careful study. 

Points In Pig Feeding. 

J. de V. (Mapleton)— 

It is quite evident the illness from which the pigs suffered had as its primary 
t; cause improjwr diet and unbalanced rations, followed indammation of 

the stomach and intestines and severe cpnstipation. It is* possible also that 
some of the maise was mouldy and rotten, and that tlie troughs had not 
#eeeived a necessary daily cleansing. 
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Pigs fed on unbalanced rations, like a ration consisting almost entirely 
of boiled maize, would naturally have a craving for flesh-forming materials, 
minerals, and vitamins, and would in the absence of these resort to eating 
sand an<l soil, and possibly indigestible fibrous matter. It is very 
unkind and unprofitable to lock animals up in bare dusty pons or yards and 
feed them almost entirely on boiled maize, good and all as that food is 
when properly bain,need with flesh formers, minerals, &c. In fact there is no 
profit at all in forcing pigs to consume large quantities of comparatively 
liigh-yjriced food and refusing them tin* more bulky succulent nutritious 
green foods. These green foods—lucerne, field peas, green corn stalks, 
sorghums, &c.—ate all cheap aud c^flieient foods when fed with maize and 
other eoiieentrated foods, plu.s, of course, an abundant supply of clean 
drinking water, from an absence of which pigs may greatly suffer. There 
is no reason at all why jiigs should suffer from such ills if they are properly 
fed and cared for. 


Rice Meal for Pigs. 

(Cinnabar)— 

According to Henry and Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding,’* rice bran and rice 
yjolish, both jToducts of the same class as ricr meal, though not so concen¬ 
trated, are economical foods for pigs. Oiu* hundred yjounds of rice polish 
Inung e(|ual to 1.‘13 Ib. of corn and 100 lb. of rice bran equalling 112 lb. of 
corn, l^ice meal and similar rice products are, however, relatively jioor in 
crude protein and fat, henct* it is nol a good food from a purely growth 
point of view. The meal is a by-product from the mamifjicturing process of 
commercial vice; the sm.all, broken, staiiUMl, and surplus grain is also ground 
into a meal and is doubtless mixed with the by-yu'oducts in milling. It has 
a good feeding value, when fed with milk, maize, and other cereal meals 
and green foods. It is usually valued at about the same as pnilard and is 
sold in bags containing 5 to 7 Imshels (ap)>roxiinately 100 to 140 lb.). 


Kecent samples of rice meal analysed by tin* Department of Agriculture 
aud Stock, Brisbane, gave the following result: — 


Moisture 
Crude protein 
Crude fat 
Crude fibre 
(irude ash 


1(J.5 per cent. 
12.6 per cent. 
13.9 per cent. 
8.9 per cent. 
8.8 oer cent. 


Pollard usually carries about 10.5 per cent, of moisture, about 15 per 
cent, of crude protein, 3.5 per cent, of crude tat, 6 per cent, of crude fibre, 
and 3 per cent, crude ash. 


It will bo seen therefore that rice meal carries less protein than pollard, 
but has a higher fat, fibre, and ash content, this indicating that it wouhl 
need to be fed in conjunction with foods carrying more protein like milk,, 
grain, lucerne, or lucerne chaif (soaked), peas, or j>ea meal, or even with a 
percentage of pollard if milk and green foods were in short, supply. WheiH? 
pigs do not do well on rice meal it vrouhi pay to reduce the supply^ down to a 
minimum and increase the supply of other foods like maize, for rice meal 
does not appear to be as ymlateable or as appetising as maire. 

Try soaking the rice meal in milk or milk and water and if possible 
add a percentage of lucerne chaff. The addition of a very small percentage 
of salt and bone meal would also prove of considerable advantage, and in 
each of these cases the cost of feeding would not be materially increased, 
especially if a good supply of green lucerne or other green stuff cculd be 
worked in. It is useless trying to force pigs to consume meals, (kc,, on 
which they do not develop satisfactorily, hence if these suggestions do not 
lead to improvement we would recommend cutting out the rice meal and 
using pollard, barley meal, or commercial pig meals. 
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Qenerat ^otcs. 

Canegrowers* Organisations. 

An Order in Council and Regulations have now been passed under 
Primary Producers* Oiffanisation and Marketing AirtSf 1926 to 3928^^ setting out 
definitely the powers and functions of the Queensland Cane Growers’ Council, 
District Cane Growers’ Executives, and Mill Suppliers’ Committees. 

Banana Beetle Borer—^Proclamation Rescinded. 

On the 22nd September, 1927, a Proclamation was issued prohibiting the intro¬ 
duction of any banana suckers into the Wolvi district, which w'as then free from 
beetle borer infestation. On a petition being received from growers in the Wahpunga 
district and upon the recommendation of the Wolvi L.P.A., the Proclamation has 
been rescindedj thus allowing banana suckers to bo introduced from outside areas. 
This prohibition has been lifted on account of the Wolvi district having become 
infested with beetle borers. 

The Royal Soclaty of Queensland. 

The ordinary monthly meeting was held in the Geology Theatre on Monday, 
.‘loth September, 1929. 

The President, Professor .T. P. Lowson, M.A., M.l)., was in the chair. 

Mr. H. J. G. Hines, B.Sc., was elected to ordinary membership. 

Professor E. J. Goddard, B.A., D.Sc., delivered a lecture entitled “Science and 
Agriculture in Java.” A vote of thanks was carried on the motion of Dr. W. H. 
Bryan, M.C., seconded by the President. 

Kikuyu Grass in Paspalum Pasture. 

Kikuyu grass is a useful plant to work in ajuongst j)a8paJum^ or to plant in 
ploughed paspalum areas, as it will not only hold its own, but in most cases will 
choke out the other grass. Kikuyu is more drought resifitant, and produces more feed 
during winter months than paspalum, although it must be remembered that it is 
primarily a summer grower. It does not form seed, and consequently roots have to 
be planted. 

The best time to plant is during the spring. Where it is impossible to jilough 
the roots in, such as on hillsides or in stony land, use a mattock or lioe, completely 
burying the roots 1 to 2 inches deep, so as to prevent stock from pulling them out of 
the ground during the early stages of growth. 

The Silent Men. 

There are many men of great ability who are not good talkers and the world 
owes much to them. We read the other day of a director, concerning whom the 
president said, ‘His words are few, but his judgments were wise and infiuential.’ 
We have known cases where tlie most voluble members of a committee or board 
would discuss a matter for hours, but in the end the decision nearly always rested 
upon the opinion of one or two men slow of speech, but of remarkably sane and well- 
balanced judgment. The idea that fluency must necessarily mean great mentality 
is an erroneous one; the thinker is often slow of B]>cech and he is not apt to 
shine in society. Youth finds it diflicult sometimes to realise this, and is apt to pin 
its faith to the man with the golden tongue, forgetting that intellect and heart are 
of much greater importance than facility in speech.—The “New Outlook.” 

The New Pace in Industry. 

I am aware that in England we have some factories managed as well as any in 
the world; but I am afraid it is undoubtedly true that there is in this country a larger 
mass of cynicism regarding scientific management than there is anywhere else in the 
world. There is a larger proportion of men in charge of businesses who do not 
recognise the need for any intellectual preparation ibr the job of management. 
There is a larger proportion of people who think that just because a man is his 
father’s son he can manage the business which his father managed. The fact is 
that the pace of industry Is very rapidly Increasing, and the standard of efficiency 
needed fpr success is rapidly rising. The British are second to none in technical 
tnattets, but they have Imn inclined to neglect the, questions of administration and 
(wrganitetion<-f-Mr. Seebohm Rountree, in the “Yorkshire Post” 
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When Feeding Sorghum. 

Sorghum should not be fed to stock until it comes into head; if fed prior to this 
stage there is a danger of what is commonly knov/n as sorghum poisoning. The 
greatest yield of green fodder is obtained when the seed has formed^ but is still in 
the milky stage. At this stage the croj) is very palatable ami digestible. 

Horghum poisoning is of fairly common occurrence in Australia, and has also 
been rejiorted from other countries, but it is only necessary to adopt certain pre¬ 
cautions to avoid loss, the poisonous substance gradually diminishes as the jdants 
become old, and entirely disap])earH by the time the seed is formed. Stock should not 
bo allowed to cat young surghiim, especially if it is wilted through hot, dry weather. 
Stunted sorghum may also ca.use death, and immature sorghum which has been frosted 
is dangerous. The matur(‘ sorghum is harmless, and can l>e fed with perfect safety. 


A Temperature Tail—The Curl of the Plg*s Appendage. 

Owners of Berkshire pigs in the United Htales declare that they can tell when 
it is going to be a cold windy month by the curl of the pigs’ tails. One farmer 
avers he has forecast weatlier for years by simply watching the pigs’ tails. This is 
what he says:— 

When the tail straightens out, you may depend on colder weather, bec^inse the 
Berksliirt* is r(‘aching out for the lieat. In other worrls, the Berkshire figures that 
the longer his tail the more radiation he gets, whereas a tightly curled tail gets the 
sun only a few hours a day. Naturally when a pig’s tail is curled u]» he is not 
getting, nor does ho need, the warming rays cf the sun. I suppose this is the same 
witli' other breeds. Take it from me, says the writer, a Berkshire tail works the 
same as a thefmostut. It contracts and expands according to the tenijieraturt'. 


Passion Fruit Yields. 

“It is iM'ing asserted in some <|uarters,*’ writes the departmental Fruit Instructor 
located on the North ('oast (New' Houth Wales), '‘tJiat a yield of bushel cases of 
]mssioii fruit j er acre is a lair average yield under North Uoast condition. This 
('stimate is greatly exaggerated and is, no doubt, based on the fact that some live 
years ago yields of that quantity were obtained in the Iwecd River valley. It is 
most unreasonable, however, to assume that what can be achieved in that particular 
district is also possible anyw’here on the North (’oast, trom Keinp.sey to the Tweed 
Heads. Moreover, in recent years, brown spot and woodiness have substantially 
reduced yields, and the grower who to-day is harvesting 34b bushel cases per acre 
should be satisfied that he is obtaining a fair average crop. Even to obtain that 
quantity, he will need to have a fair knowdedge of j)ro}ier cultural practices and 
iiisease control measures, and, in addition, be favoured with a normal seasion. ” 


Laymen as Research Workers. 

The layman is often deterre<l from serious ajqdication to any bramdi (»f science 
by the length of the road he thinks it will be necessary to travel before becoming 
qualified for rewarch. If it were essential to master a subject before attempting to 
contribute to its advancement by original work, none of us could hoiie to become 
more than industrious seekers after omniscience within a restricted field, said 
Professor A. C. Seward,-F.K.S., sjK'aking at the annual British Association meeting. 
Anyone of average intelligence, pwvided he or she has the driving force born of 
enthusiasm and the faculty of taking pains, is capable of making valuable contribu¬ 
tions to knowledge in some department of scientific inquiry. Amateurs have teken an 
honourable and productive part in advancing geological and botanical knowledge; 
they have an advantage over professional teachers in that they are free to concentrate 
their energies where prefenmee leads them. Moreover, lannon are more fortunate 
than professional men of science, who are expected to be able to answer all questions 
relating to the subject they profess, in not being expected to know more than they 
know. 


Mcoun tn Calves—Method of Treatment. 

Scours is one of the commonest maladies affecting artificially-roared calves. It 
is almost always caused by careless feeding—of milk that is too cold, not quit<* fresh, 
or contaminated by the oganisms which causo scours, by too large a feed, or by too 
srapid a change from one class of food to another. Primarily, it is an evidence of 
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indigestion and should be checked before it reaches the stage known as white 
scoursor the more dreaded ‘‘blood scours. 

The liest measures to adopt arc— 

1. Reduce the quantity of milk per feed. 

2. Look for the cause of the trouble. 

3. Heat milk (for affected animals at least) to a temperature of 180 deg. Fahr. 
for ten minutes and keep in perfectly clean sun ouiuliiigs. 

4. Give the calf about 2 oz. of good castor oil (cold drawn) to remove the 
corrupt and undigested material from its stomach as soon ns jmssible. 

«What Was He Worth 

“ ‘What was he worth?’ is no nncommon question after a man’s death, and 
such a question is a painful tribute to the commercialism of to-dav. If a man is- 
worth no more than what he left, he is worth nothing,” says the ‘‘ Expository Times. ” 
‘‘A man is worth what he is, not what he has; and that is true bo^^h of this world and 
of that which is to come, ^liile he lives he m«ay win and lose everything but one— 
his own personality. That is alw’ays his: ultimately it is all that is his. lii that 
lies his worth—not in the abundance of the things which he y) 0 sse 8 ses and cjtn lose. 
And when he dies, he loses what he has, but he remains what he is. He who is unjust 
will be unjust still; he who is holy will be holy still; but he who is wealthy will be 
wealthy no more. When a man is said to be wortlj so much, hd us ask, To whom? 
Wlio was the better for what he was worth? Was even he himself the better for it,, 
or was he only the richer? Did his presence lighten any darkness, cheer any lone¬ 
liness? Was any heart the sorer for his passing? Unless he was a worthy man,, 
unless, that is, there was something in him wc could worshq)—for worship is tribute 
to worth—he was worth nothing, though he had millions. The day is not yet come— 
will it ever come?—when inner worth is rewarded with its corres)>onding share of 
the world’s good things, its honour, fame, and gold. There may be some world 
where worth and vmgos invariably and accurately vovrespond, but assuredly it is 
not ours.” 

A Story of Steady Progress* 

Thus the “Queensland Producer”:—The aminal report of the Under Hc*cretary 
for Agriculture (Mr. E. Graham) was tabled in the Legislative Assembly recently. 
Mr. Graham is to be congratulated upon the comprehensive review of the State’s 
primary industries. 

Mr. Graham makes no extravagant statements regarding Queensland's primary 
production. He indicates the steady progress that has been made in the various 
sections of agricultural industries. 

The wheat yield showed a decrease on the yjrevious year; sugar-caue production 
was well maintained; cotton showed a decrease due to the uncertainty as to the 
attitude of the Federal Government towar<ls the industry; butter production was a 
record—a tribute to the magnificent W'ork performed by the eo-operativc associations 
and the efficient organisation of the marketing end of the industry; steady progress 
has been maintained in the pig industry; the raidd exjiansion of the jwniltry industry 
has been maintained. 

One feature of the year’s operations was the improvement in the quality of fruit. 
There was a decrease in tlie number of cattle and horses, and an incrense in the* 
number of sheej*. 

Mr. Graham’s story is one of steady progress, and indicates the wide range of 
Queensland’s agricultural production. 


Blowfly Trouble in the CentriU West. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. H. F. Walker, M.L.A., informed 
the Press recently that upon his being advised of a serious outbreak of blowfly attack 
in the Central West, he had arranged that Mr. J. Carew, Senior Instructor in Sheep 
and Wool, should investi^te the methods adopted by pastoralists in combating this 
pest, and also to advise, in all necessary cases, as to the best yttiy of dealing with it. 

Mr, Carew spent some time in the Western country and discussed with a number 
o^ pastomlists their methods of combating tlie difficulty. Some flock owners picked 
out all affected i^eep for treatment. This treatment consisted of crutching, cleaning, 
ati^ swabbing the infected parts. The remainder of the flock were then letted wiSr 
a pis^ieta^ jmigder dip used in liquid form. 
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In one instance, Mr. Carew inspected ewes that had been jetted four weeks 
previously with this mixture, at the rate of two packets to fifty gallons of water, 
applied by power at a pressure of al>out 150 lb. to the square inch. Tlie ewes had 
been crutched in May, and no stricken sheep were noticeable in this jjarticular flock. 

Generally, Mr. Carew found that jetting gives more i)rotection than, probably, 
any other method, provided that the mixture is sufficiently strong and properly 
applied with enough force to reach the skin. The real jetting obje<*tive is to ensure 
that the fluid reaches the bast' of the wool fibre and the skin. It was found that in 
some cases where tliis contact was not effected the jetting fluid did not penetrate 
to the parts most likely to be affected by fly. 

Both in the Longreach and Barealdine districts it apjieared that the intensity 
of the attack had abated, and that the owners generally were getting the j est well 
under, control, although some sheep had been lost. 

Millet as a Catch Crop. 

Millet is perhaps the quickest growing of all plants cultivated on the farm, pro¬ 
vided it finds suitable weather'conditions, and its utili^-y as a catch crop is becoming 
iucreasiiigly recognised. 

Millet may be grown for hay, green fodder, or to be fed off by stock—it is 
useful for feeding to all classes of stock and poultry. The crop may be fed off 
green, and then allowed to produce growth for Imy. Where it is fed off the stubble 
should be harrowed to loosen the soil and conserve the moisture, and in this manner 
a good second growth is usually obtained. Owing to its sttirdy habit, millet has l>ecu 
found splendid crop to grow on foul land to get rid of the weeds. 

The most Useful varieties are Japanese, Hungarian. Manchurian (white and 
yellow), White French, and Pearl, and of these Japanese is by far the most grown. 
Japanese is about the best stooler of all the millets; Hungarian is useful as a hay 
variety, but is not a good stooler and will not stand a dry weather jnneh like 
Japanese; wdiile where grain is required the Maaelniriao varieties will be found the 
most prolific. 

Millet obtains its nourishment chiefly from the surface soil, and it is good farm 
]>ractice to stimulate the growth with readily assimilable fertilisers or rotted farm 
manure; the fertilisers are best harrowed in, and the farmyard manure api>]ied before 
ploughing. 

From 8 lb. to 12 lb. sei*d per acre is required, according to the fertility of the 
land. Broadcasting is the luaial inethotl of sowing, but f(»r grain ju'oducticn or silage 
drilling is advantageous. Where ])ossible, sowing should be carried out after rains 
or when the soil is moist, to give the crop a start. 


Water for Bees. 

The bee-farmer should generally endeavour, when selecting a site for his apiary, 
to get near a permanent water supply, for bees require an ample supf)Iy of good 
water, especially during the hot weather. If there is neglect in luakiiig provision 
for water near the aidary, tliere is considerable wastage of energy on the ])art of the 
bees in searching for a supply, and in carrying it a long distance. 

It is not a very difficult matter to jirovide a water supply evvui if containers 
have to be used. A container offering a good .surface of water is i>referable^ and 
cork floats can In* put in the vessel to prevent the bees from being drowned. Another 
method is to bank sand in eacli side of the vessel, and place a cover over the water, 
which is in the centre; the bees will obtain the water t'roju the moist sand. It is 
important that the water supply be kept fresh. A supply of water in the apiary 
grounds is especially advisable where l>ee8 are kept in towns, so a^ to got the bees 
into the habit of obtaining water at home, and not searching about the neighbourhood 
for a supply. 

There are many points to be considered in starting an apiary, particularly when 
bee-keeping is to be carried out on commercial lines. As in other activities, the start 
is all-important. Five well-hived colonies containing a fair breed of bees will, with 
ordinary attention, equal thirty of the **kept any way’^ sort, so far as production 
is concerned. It is quality, not number, that counts; and the beginner's first aim 
should be to keep bees the right way. 

A very eonifortable living can be made from apiculture, providing the apiarist 
will properly qualify himself to Iwcome a producer. The rlir^e main things are 
experience, locality, and energy. Small apiaries can be profitably worked as a 
side-line with other industries, providing time can be found for or,dinary attenHon 
during the season. - 
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Music in the Air. 

A series of tests with the most modern creations of radio enginoering from all |)arts 
of the world have been carried out bv the principals of Paling and Co., of Queen street, 
Brisbane, in an endeavour to obtain radio sets that inii.v be relied on to give best 
performance and utmost satisfaction. The result of this extensive T(?search has been 
to bring Majestic and Yictoradio to Queensland, Paliugh, of course, beitig Queensland 
agents. Prom every angle Majestic and A^ictoradio are said to represent the last 
word in radio design and construction. The cabinet work on all mcdels is most 
artistic, the finish to all appearances perfect and the reproduction practically fault¬ 
less. Both electric and battery sets are jncliided, and, ])erhai;s, the most interesting 
of all are the combination radio sets and phoiiograjihs—both Majestic and Victor. 
As radio sets they are very powerful and being ecpiipped with the latest type of 
dynamic speakers, bring in all Australian programmes—including short wave stations 
—with unusual clarity and purity of tone. As far as the phonograph is concerned, 
one has only to play one record to realise that it is a machine of special quality. A 
button on the front of the instrument controls both tlie volume tor the radio and 
phonograph, and, esi)ecially when the phonograpli only is being played, results in a 
class of reproduction one rarely hears. 

Both these combination instruments are beautifully designed, and being finished 
in perfectly raatcluMl walnut or mahogony, have the appearance of excellent pieces of 
furniture that would find a place in any drawing-room, no matter how elaborately 
furnished. Other Majestic and Victor models are also beautifully made and most 
efficient. 

Marketing of Tomatoes. 

Borne time ago notice was given by the Committee of Direction of its intention 
to issue a Direction for the marketing of tomatoes. As a consequence, a i)etitioii 
was received asking for a ballot to decide whether or not such Direction should 
operate, and Kegulations under the Fruit Marketing Organisation Acts were issued 
on the 31st August last, describing the procedure which should be adoi>tcd in the 
holding of tlie necessary ballot. Those entitled to vote were any growers of 
tomatoes within the District Imrdered on the north by Nanibour, ori the west by 
Bosewood, on the south by the New South Wales border, ami on the cast by the 
Pacific Ocean, The grower had to declare that he expected to have tomatoes for 
sale on a wholesale basis between the 15th September and 15Ui Dec(‘mber, 1929. 
The Direction the growers had to vote on wan:— 

(a) All tomatoes to which the Direction ai)plieH shall be subject to inspection 
by the Committee; 

(h) All mature tomatoes may be marketed by the growers; 

(c) Tomatoes which arc not mature may be diverted by the Committee to tJie 
factories; and 

(d) All tomatoes are to be dealt with and handled by the loaders of tho 
Committee of Direction, but this did not mean that all tomatoes would bo 
sold by the Committee. 

Briefly the object of the Direction is to deal with immature tomatoes, the 
intention being that growers themselves should be able to market mature fruit. 

The poll was duly conducted and the result was that 147 voted for the Direction 
and 85 voted against. As this was more than the three-fifths majority required under 
the Act, the proposed control became operative. 

Australian Wildflowers. 

In view of the recent discussion on the ways and means of stimulating interest 
in Australian native flora, it is pleasant to note among the jaiblications of the Shell 
Oil Company an attractive brochure on Australian Wildflowers, ‘ ‘ issued gratis to the 
motoring public of the Commonwealth.^' 

In the preface of this little book is expressed the desire of the company to 
.stimulate public interest in our abundant natural flora. Although there are technical 
works on the subject for the botanist and many delightful reproductions of specimens 
on canvas, the need has long been felt for some non-teelinical descriptive work that 
may be both interesting and instructive to the general public, and may serve at the- 
same time an a practical handbook to those who, taking trips into the country or 
living there, have the opportunity of studying the flora first hand. 

Authoritative information on the parts of the country where the difiPerent 
y^ietiet of flbwers may be found is given in the small volume which contains some 
the c6l6urod plates of popular favourites. 
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More important still is the direct appeal it makes to the public to protect the 
wildflowers of this country. The need of such an appeal has been iiicreasiiijifly felt 
with the wanton destruction so much in evidence each season in the nearer country 
districts. 

The Victorian Government Pomologist, Mr. E. E. Pescottj speaking at the 
Constitutional Club on 16th August, 1929, called attention to the manner in which 
Australian flora is slowly but surely disappearing. 

By this publication the Shell Oil Company is helping to stimulate a greater 
public pride in the beauty of the countryside—especially so in view of its free 
distribution. The motorist,, on applying for the book, should send in with his appli¬ 
cation to the Shell Company the registration number of his car. 

Cleanliness in the Milking Shed. 

Absolute cleanliness in connection with the operalion of milking is of the greatest 
importance. The cow having been bailed or tied up, the milker should wipe the 
udder with a damp cloth; this is preferable to brushing, which only causes the dirt 
to float in the atmosphere and subsequently to drop into the milk bucket. A separate 
cloth should be used by each milker, and should be ke]>t thoroughly clean and sweet 
—a smelly cloth is a source of contamination. 

Whore gravitation water is not available, a good ])lan is to have, say, two oil 
drums, into each of which is fixed a small tap. These drums should be fixed to the 
posts or walls and filled ui) with water, a system thus being installed that allows the 
milker to have clean water in which to wash his or her hands. Very often one finds 
basins of water used, but as this is probably not changed during the whole milking 
operation it becomes a thick soup coutaining myriads of organisms, and therefore a 
source of eontamiiiation instead of benefit. After the milking of each cow the milker 
should wash his hands in clean water, and dry them; if this is not done there may be 
bacteria in the li(|uid on the hands that will gain acc.'ss to the milk in the bucket. 

Dry milking versus wet milking is often a debated point, but the practice of 
drawing a little milk into the bucket and dipping the fingers therein is undoubtedly 
most insanitary. A good ]>lan is to touch each teat with a little vaseline, whicli 
jirovents friction, and also prevents cracks on the teats. 

Any time occupied in washing the hands is mad«; ux» eventually by reason of the 
water’s invigorating effect on the hands and wrists of the milker. Moreover, as 
every dairyman knows, the more actively the milking i« done the more the activity 
of the inilk'8(?ereting cells is stimulated,* hence more milk of better quality. Clean 
milking also tends to lessi'n the risk of transmitting disease from cow to cow. 

Not only should every process in connection with the milk itself be cleanly, but 
cow-bails should be so constructed as to allow of easy cleansing, and should be 
frequently lime-washed as well as cleaned daily. 

Staff Changes and Appointments. 

Mr, G. Bates has been appointed Field Assistant, Burcsiii of Sugar Exporimeut 
Stations, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

Constable C. F. Robson, of Mitchell, has been appointed an Acting Inspector 
under the Diseases in Stock Act as from the 19th October, 1929. 

Mr. S. C. Allan, of Cloncurry, has been appointed an Inspector under the 
Brands Act of 1915. 

Messrs. H. W. Kerr and E. J. R. Barke have been apj>oinUd Inspectors under 
the Fertilisers Acts. 

Constable V. B. Saal, of Taiinymorel, lias been appointed an Inspector tmder the 
Slaughtering Act. 

Mr. J. P. Ward, Clerk, Agricultural Bank, has been appointed an Inspector, 
Agricultural Bank^ as from the 2nd October, 1929. 

Mr. S. R. Frankeom, of Tamaree, has been appointed an Honorary Inspector 
under the Diseases in Plants Acts, as from the 26th October, 1929, vice Mr. T. Jones, 
resigned. 

Mr, J. C. Pryde has been appointed a Temi>oravy Inspector under and for the 
purposes of the Diseases in Stock Act for a further period from 29th September to 
2nd November, 1929, 

Mr, P, J, Short has been appointed a Temporary Inspector under and for the 
purposes of the Diseases in Stock Act for the j>erjoa from 12th November to J2th 
December, 3929, 

Mr, J, H. Smith M.Se, (Agric.), Assistant Entomologist, Cairns, has now been 
appointed Entomologist, Department of Agriculture and Stock, and Mr, W. A. T. 
^mmerville, B.Sc., Assistant to Entomologist, Brisbane, has been appointed Assistant 
Entomologist, Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
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Mr. W. B. Horneman, liiijpector under the Dairy Produce Act, at present attached 
to Nanango, has been transferred to Rosewood; Mr. E. R. Boyd, Inspector under the 
Dairy Produce Act, has been attached to the Nanango district; Mr. A. Hossacfc, 
Inspector under the Dairy Produce Act, at present attached to the Herd Testing 
Stal^, Brisbane, has been transferred to Gatton; and Mr. 8. E. Pegg, Inspector under 
the Dairy Produce Act, has been attached to the Herd Testing Staff. 

WReat on the Downs. 

The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. H. P. Walker) has received from Mr. J. J, 
Kemp, a weU known farmer of Junaboe, a statement regarding the prospects of 
wheat growing on the Darling Downs, from which the following note is taken:— 

''I have no hesitation in saying that wheat can be grown successfully on 
the Downs, as I have been growing wheat over thirty years, and during that 
time have had only one failure, that was in 1901-2. In normal years we get a 
return of 8 to 10 bags per acre, good years to 13 bags. In 1916, which was 
n very dry year, on ground that was fallowed we got a return of 8 bags i)er 
acre: that proves if fallowing were done niora extensively that there would be 
no lailures of wheat. In 1923, another dry year with no fallow, we got a 
return of 16 bushels per acre, in 1926, a drought year, we had to feed most 
of the crop to stock and we got 12 bushels from what we harvested. My 
experience is to work the ground as early us possible after taking off the crop 
so as to conserve as much moisture as possible for the next crop. No use taking 
plough in the paddock when the drill should be there, us it is only courting a 
poor crop or failure. We have as good wheat land as can be found anywhere. 
All it wants is working early and well to give a good return. If this were 
done 1 venture to say that there would be few failures in regard to growing 
wheat. ’' 

Commenting on this Mr. Walser remarked that us indicative of the confidence 
which results from stability and mutual agreement between those concerned in 
industry, he had received an intimation from one of the country millers of his 
willingness to erect substantial stores at his mill entirely at his own expense, 
conditional on a aiall area of Crown land controlled by the Railway Department 
being made available to him for this purpose. The miller in question offered to have 
these stores erected immediately, and if possible, in time for the safe housing and 
storing of portion of the coming season crop. Mr. Walker added that he was 
looking into the matter with the Department concerned. Obviously it would bo 
preferable to house as large a proportion of the crop as possible in modern stores 
rather than to sustain losses through mice or weatlu»r damage. 

The Fencing Job. 

In the days when fencing timber was jdentiful, posts were usually placed about 
10 feet apart, and experience has shown that the most efiicient fences are those with 
panels of about that width. The increasing scarcity of suitable timber, however, 
together with much higher labour costs, have in recent* years compelled landholders to 
exercise greater economy in the use of posts, and the panels now are of much greater 
width; in extreme cases posts are as much as a chain apart. 

In erecting a fence, however, efficiency must be taken into consideration as well 
as cost, and it is very bad economy to endeavour to save a little on the original cost 
by reducing the number of posts if the result means higher costs of maintenance or 
a fence that will not give the desired protection. Serious loss may occur through 
weak fences. The loss consequent upon several valuable working horses breaking 
through a weak fence on to ripe wheat for instance, may be much greater than the 
saving effected in the erection of the fence. 

While, however, it has been found that the strongest fences are those witli panels 
of from 10 to 12 feet, experience has also shown that fences strong enough to resist 
all reasonable strains can be erected with panels of much greater width, provided 
suitable droppers are used. The extra cost involved in erecting a fence with narrow 
. panels where fencing timber is expensive or difficult to obtain is therefore not always 
justified. In. general, if pcifU are comparatively c^heap and plentiful, panels can be 
made about 12 feet apart, but where posts are not easily obtainable the panels should 
be made wider, and drovers used mstead, A suitable width for a panel is then 
22'feei, 

The chief points to be considered in selecting timber for fencing—^though tbe 
choice aill of course be limited by the kinds available In the Vi^cinlty ai^ to 

be fed^od-TT^re strength opd resiataaee to decay and to the attacks of anti^ ; 
r aitde^o toAe. $i*e 4s sw important cnnsmeratlon, though this depends oU r 

of timber used, and upon the age of the tree from which the posts are cutt iili ' 

' h trees are sappy and dn«say quaday. The most desiraide else posts la 
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about 8 inches hy 4 inches; they are then strong and usually durable. Some kinds 
of trees, however—notably, the buddah of the western country—are extremely durable 
and strong, and posts of 4 inches to 5 inches diameter arc quite satisfactory. 

Profit In Plg8~>4Bxeellent Weights. 

Discussing the weights attained by the iirst and second prize litters in the large 
Yorkshire section at the recent Melbourne Show, Messrs. Fairchild and Olutterbuck, 
whose stud is at Tinamba, Victoria, stated that they devoted a great deal of care 
and attention to the preparation of these pigs and spared no effort to place them 
before the Judge in the very best form possible. The litters and the sows, too, 
were shown to perfection and were as pretty as paint, and considerably more 
profitable. 

The weights of these show litters of large white pigs (that is, large Yorkshires) 
at sixty-two days old were— 

Name of Dam. Name of Dam. 

* * Vaucluse Vanity Vaucluse Venus' ’ 

Pig Marked in Kar No. 373 boar 78 lb. 381 boar 68 lb. 

374 boar 7.^ lb. 382 boar 72 lb. 

375 boar 71 lb. 383 boar 59 lb. 

376 boar 68 lb. 384 sow 59 lb. 

377 sow 64 lb. 385 sow 69 lb. 

378 sow 71 lb. 386 sow 66 lb. 

379 sow 73 lb. 387 sow 73 lb. 

380 sow 61 lb. 388 sow 65 lb. 

— 389 sow 64 lb. 

Total 561 lb. Total 595 lb. 

Average 70.12 lb. Average 66.11 lb. 

Their feed was comprised of crushed barley, crushed wheat, pollard, linseed 
meal, bone meal, and skim milk, with the addition of all necessary minerals, and 
^oz, of cod liver oil daily per pig. The feed was supplied three times daily in the 
form of a slop. Of course j^een feed was at all times available and they w^en* 
allowed any amount of exercise. 

These pigs were all tattooed in the ears at five weeks old and the tattoo marks 
were as clear and distinct as if they had .actually been painted on. It would be 
interesting to have records of the weights attained by other pigs of this or other 
breeds, and these, if certified to, will be given publicity in these columns as opportunity 
offers. 

Weed, Breed, and Feed. 

The requirements for herd improvement may be put into three words— weed,, 
breed, and feed. The first step to weeding, or culling, is herd recording, in order to 
discover the * * boarders ^' among the cows, and with respect to breed also the joining 
of a herd-recording unit is helpful, for although a sire that is able to beget heifers 
that will be high producers of milk and fat is cheap at a great many guineas, his 
purchase may be impossible to an individual farmer. An association of farmers, on 
the other hand, as in a herd-recording unit, will find such a purchase possible. As to 
feed, it would be impossible to lay too much stress upon it in relation to production, 
and though the commercial factor must not, of course, be lost sight of, by means of 
recording the dairy farmer in eventually in possession of a herd well worthy of good 
feeding. 

Herd recording is the recording of each cow in a herd systematically over a 
lengthened period to ascertain its annual yield in milk and butter-fat, at the same 
time setting down, not only tliis production, but all factors that influence it—^writing 
each cow’s history and putting it in a card index. No business can be carried on 
without bookkeeping—the more departments there arc, the more urgent is the need 
for a complete system of accountancy, otherwise effort is wasted, profit disappears, 
^d no progress is made. The average dairy-fanner has forty to fifty departments 
in his business in the herd alone—each animal is a separate entity. 

But an accountancy system will not by itself make for success in any enterprise: 
it is but a guide and help to the management. Building up xiroduction in dairy 
herds in this is like any other business. Recording by itself is not the cure-all of 
the average farmer’s present precarious position—it can only point out the results of 
his methods and the merits of his stock under his system of management He may 
have cows that under good conditions would be high producers, but because of faulty 
management, such as bad feeding, ill-usage, &c., they are unprofitable. The produc¬ 
tion record shows this and stresses the lesson never to condemn an animal until it i,* 
has had a fair chance to prove itself. By watching results one learns the ^lue of 
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feeding fully and regularly, never to waste the surplus fodder of a good season, nor 
to allow stock to go half starved in the winter or in dry spells. 

Loss through neglect to make provision for feed—not only against those periods 
of acute scarcity which occur occasionally but also to supplement the natural pastures 
during those short periods of scarcity whic-h occur at one period or another every year 
—constitutes a heavy charge on dairying. Growing of fodder crops, conservation of 
fodder in the form of silage, and improvement of the natural pasture by top-dressing 
and the sowing of grasses are all important as means of reducing such losses. 

Importation of Pedigreed Stock. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Stock, Mr. II. K. Walker, has been advised 
officially that the Federal Government has agreed to co-operate wdth tlio respective 
State Governments, the Empire Marketing Board, and the shipping companies in the 
defraying of the freight incurred on the imj>ortation of pedigreed stock from the 
United Kingdom. The class of stock to which this concession will apply comi)viscs 
approved registered pedigreed stud cattle, sheep, and swine. The details of the 
scheme are:— 

1. The following proposals shall apply in connection with the transport of 
approved registered pedigree stud cattle, slioep, and swine from the United Kingdom 
to Australia. 

2. All other incidental expenses connected with the transptu’t of the stock from 
the port of export in Great Britain to the port of importation in Australia, such as 
provision of stalls, cost of water, fodder, qu.arantine charges, and attendance during 
the voyage, to be borne as follows:— 

(i.) One-third by the purchaser. 

(ii.) One-third by the Commonwealth and Sbite Government (onc<‘rned in equal 
proportions. 

(iii.) One-third by the Empire Marketing jJoarJ. 

.3. Where assistance is granted to any breeder, he sh.all no; dispose of the stock 
within two years of the date of its imj^rtation, and shouhl it be necessary for him 
to sell during that period, the amount of any assistance granted to him shall be 
refunded. 

4. The purchaser to insure any animal imported to place of destination and for 
one year thereafter. Special insurance to be effected to cover quarantine. In case 
of total loss, purchaser to replace the animal by importation from the United Kingdom 
or refund all assistance granted from Government sources under the scheme. 

5. Scheme to operate for two years from 1st October, 1929. 

Those desirous of taking advantage cf the scheme siiould make appli(;atiou to 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, giving full 
particulars of the class of stock they wish to import, and obtain the approval of the 
Minister. In the event of approval by the Minister to the transaction the ahippiiig 
companies will then be advised and the necessary arrangements will be adjusted on 
the basis of the terms set out. 

How to Cure a Hide. 

A clean, well-eured, good-shaped hide, free, from scores, cuts, blemishes, and slip 
will fetch top values, but there is a heavy annual loss due to neglect with regard to 
the above-mentioned points. The following directions for the curing of cattle hides 
are given in a recently published departmental pamphlet:— 

The hide must be kept clean of blood, dirt, manure, or other debris, and allowed 
to cooL It should be laid out in a clean place, and liberally and evenly sprinkled 
with coarse salt. The quantity necessary is about 18 lb, per hide. The legs, neck, 
and edges of the hide require special attention, as the^ arc the first to show the 
effects of bad salting. If the hide is to be disposed of at once, it should then be 
folded by throwing the sides over the centre^ then the neck and tail-end f^in folded 
over, and rolled up into a bundle and tied with thin rope or stout twine. Wire should 
never be used, as it will eventually stain the hide. Efficient, clean, and miick salting 
is necessary to prevent the hide from turning more or less putrid. Putrefaction 
causes the hair to fall or slip, and ‘‘slippy'' hides are frequently not worth tanning. 

If it is intended to store the hides to make one large consignment they should 
be cleaned, and when the animal heat has escaped, placed on a clean floor whidh has 
been sprinkled with coarse salt. The hide should be laid down, fleshy side up, and 
Cfdnkled evenly with clean coarse salt. The next hide may be laid on top of the 
j^vi^ns one .and salted similarly. After being salted for a fortnight or longer tliey 
can be folded ready fdr sale and flnnly tied with thin rope. Before buhdlmg, any 
fhperfluous salt should be shaken or swept off. 
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If it 18 intended to keep skins on hand for any length of time it will he necessary 
to spray or paint them with an arsenical preparation in order to iirevent the ravages 
of weevils or other vermin. A satisfactory stiray can be made by adding 1 lb. arsenic 
and 3 lb. soda to 5 gallons of water and then boiling the mixture; when dissolved 
make up to I.*) gallons of water. If preferred, arsenate of soda, procurable at most 
country stores, may be used in the strength of 1 lb. to 5 gallons of water. Another 
preparation can be made in the following way:—Dissolve 1 lb. arsenate of soda in 
5 gallons of cold water; place 1 lb. bitter aloes in 2 gallons of water and boil until 
the aloes are i)ropcrly dissolved, and add 1 pint of the aloes mixture to every 5 gallons 
of the arsenate of soda mixture. The spray is then ready for nse. 

Any prc])aration should, of coiirse, be painted on the fleshy side of the skin. 

Calfskins may be treated and folded in the same way as cattle hides. Two or 
three or mort? may lx; folded together to make a fair-sized bundle, and tied firmly 
together with strong twine or thin ro])e. 

Tnefticient curing and the dirty and stained condition in which hides and skins 
are often marketed do much to deprcciatt*- their value. Carelessness in these respects, 
together with faulty methods of flaying the skins of cattle and sheep and excessive 
branding of cattle and calves, is responsible for reduced returns to consignors, other 
causes of depreciation of the <|uality of the product being cuts and score-marks 
received by tlie living animal through Imriiiug, eoutact wnth barbed-wire, and other 
external injuries. 

Poddies or Pigs? 

Which pays the bett(‘i‘—to devote the skim n.ilk available oii the dairy farm to 
the rearing of calves or to the feeding of pigs? In the opinion of many dairy 
farmers the pig is inii<*h the more ]>rofitabIe ]»ropo8ition. 

Discussing this question in an address r(‘ferred to some time ago in these notes, 
one South Coast farmer observed that one eould not help noticing the enormous 
<iuantity of skim milk that was somewhat aimlessly fed to calves each year. If the 
trouble were taken to follow these ealves to their ultimate exit from the district, it 
would probably be found that they were bought for stocking districts where farmers 
considered it more profitable to raise pigs, and to buy their calves from the districts 
where the farmers had never taken the trouble to sit dowm and think things out a 
little more thoroughly. No sound reason existed for farmers in that district raising 
more than 15 per cent, of the herd in female calves each your in order to replace 
ordinary depreciation of dairy herds. If all male calves niul all female ealves not 
rt*quired for replenishing herds were destroyed and the skim milk fed to pigs, South 
(^oast farmers would, in the speaker's opinion, be in a much better financial position. 

The same view w^as expressed by Mr. J. AJcock, at the recent State conference of 
the Now South Wales Agricultural Bureau. The time had arrived for the greatest 
econom}^ in every detail connected with dairy fanning, said the speaker, and the loss 
on ealves constitute^l one of the great leakages. Advancing the ease of the pig as 
against the calf, Mr. Alcock compared the costs ijivolved in rearing in relation to the 
value of the products. 

When the calf was, say, five days old, it had a cash value of about 5s. 6d. (4s. 
6d. for the hide aud Is. for the carcase as pig feed). For the first two weeks it was 
fed 1 gallon of sweet milk daily, the third week it was fed ^ gallon of sw-eet milk 
and i gallon of st^parated milk daily, the fourth week it w^as fed 1 gallon sweet milk 
and I gallon separated milk, for the next ten week 1^ gallons sei»arated milk, and 
for the following thirteen weeks 2 gallons. This made a total of £2 lOs. 2d. for 
feed alone, or, adding the value of the calf, a grand total of £2 15a. 8d. This calf 
was worth only 30s. to 35s. on any market; in fact, he had seen them sold for 10s. 
a head. At the present time choice lines of Jersey heifers wore changing hands at 
under £3, and these would average nine to twelve months old. 

Suppose, on the other hand, a farmer were to buy a sow near farrowing for £8. 
The cost of feeding would be that of a gallon of separated milk plus 3 lb. grain 
daily for two months, or £1 12s. 8d., making a total (with the £8 for the cost of the 
sow) of £9 12s. 8d. He would assume that the sow produced nine pigs, which W'as 
only an ordinary litter. The sow was then worth, say, £4 10s. without the pigs, 
leaving the value of the nine pigs at £5 28. 8d., or 11s. 5d. each. The ration for these 
pigs for the third month was 28 gallons of separJited milk, plus 48 lb. grain, for the 
fourth month it was 45 gallons separated milk and 60 lb. grain, and for the fifth 
mouth it was 46 gallons of separated milk and 70 lb. grain. This made the total cost 
of the pigs £2 Ss. lid. A pig of this age and fed on tlie ration described, with 
pasture in addition, should weigh at least 120 lb. dressed w'cight, and the average 
price for this class of pig was £3 10s. 

Thus, said the speaker, the pig show’ed a profit of £1 4a. Id. and the poddy a 
loss of at least £1. He had charged nothing for pasture for cither, but the balan^ 
would still bo in favour of the pig. 
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Tb« Qardcn. 

OUR BABIES. 


"Under this heading a seines of short articles by the Medical and 
Nursing Staff of the Queensland Baby CHnics, dealing with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in the hope of maintaining their 
health, increasing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avddahle 
cases of infant mortality. 


SAVE THE BABIES. 

A Season of Danger for the Infant. 

The hot season is coining. -Probably more babies will die daring the next three 
months than during any other three months of the year. It is (though it should 
not be) the dangerous season for babies. They will die of an infectious and 
preventable disease. Save the babiest 

Last year 112 babies under one year died in Queensland of this disease; the 
year before 214 died—nearly twice as mam^ Have our Baby Clinics doubled the 
efficiency of their work in the past year? Are oui Queensland mothers twice as wise? 
We wish it were so. A part of the decrease may be due to better mothercraft. Most 
of it was due to good luck. Possibly this year we may have bad luck. The summer 
before last Rockhampton suffered from a summer epidemic which killed fifty-one 
babies under two years of age in three months. This season some other town may 
be threatened by a similar epidemic. Shall we trust our infants’ lives to luck, to 
chance, to fortune? Save the babies! 

Summer diarrhoea, dysentery, gastro-enteritis, by whatever name you like to call 
it, is an infectious disease. It is caused by dysentery bacilli, which are carried 
about by flies. It is not caused directly by hot weather. Nor has the Jacaranda, 
which happens to flower at this time of year, anything to do with it. The infection 
is never present in freshly boiled or scalded milk, for boiling kills dysentery bacilli. 
If the milk was stale and dirty before boiling, it will give babies simple diarrhoea; it 
cannot give them dysentery. The milk may bo infected after boiling, so may any 
land of artifleial food, so may the baby’s bottles, teats, and dummies. Those who 
sell dried milks or patent foods may suggest that in them lies perfect safety. It is 
not true! Foolish beliefs put into mothors’ heads are paid for in infants’ lives. 
Save the babies! < i 


Natural Food for the Young Australian. 

Save your babies by giving them their natural food—the only food which is per¬ 
fectly clean, fresh, and safe. Never wean a baby during the next three months if you 
can possibly help it. If you must wean it, or if it has been weaned already, exercise 
the utmost care. Scald the milk, scald the bottles, scald the teats, then keep them 
most carefully covered from flies. Every single fly may carry death for your babe, 
or, failing death, an anxious, painful, and enfeebling disease. The stroiigest and 
finest baby may die of it. Nothing can make the dummy safe. It is a perpetual 
attraction to flies. Burn it. You may think that the dummy keeps your baby from 
crying and makes him happier. You are mistaken; but even if you are right, it is 
better that some babies should cry a little than that one healthy baby should die of 
dysentery. Be warned in time. Save the babies! 

The Responsibility of Local Authorities. 

And you Municipal and Shire Councillors, you are partly responsible. The flies 
get most of their dysentery bacilli from your closet pans. No doubt you have 
O^Kcellent i^gulations to prevent flies from getting eccess to these pans. Do you 
enfote^ those Begulationsf Have you sufficient and efficient Inspectors? Do you 
|rQSS«utef Unless you prosecute a few careless people, your BegulatSons are useless. 
Save the Babies!, 
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/yOUSEWlVES the 
J I world over are in 
ever-increasing numbers 
turning to FLY-TOX as 
the guardian of Health, 

Comfort, and Hygienic 

Cleanliness. Its searching ^ 11 I 

spray brings instant death 1| j \\; 

to all verminous and 
disease carrying insects. 

Its use ensures food being free from fly-contam¬ 
ination, and long, restful nights, immune from the 
exasperating bites of the dangerous mosquito. 




Kills em Dead 
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M any a pound of Cream has been Hand Skimmed 
from Milk set over-night in the big white safe 
in the shade of the “Mulberry.” And there’s 
many a pound of Cream that’s been MISSED by the 
same process. Hand Skimming results in less Cream 
—less Cream results in less Butter—less Butter results 
in less Money. The day of hand skimming is over. 
Farmers realise the advantages of the— 

Diabolo Separator 

It Gets ALL of the Cream—with the result that they 
get more Butter and incidentially, bigger returns from 
their Herds. 

The 

NEW JUBILEE MODEL 

Is winning the approval of Farmers everywhere. It is the 
greatest Separator yet proJuced. Du not take our word for it— 
take advantaf^e of our FREE TRIAL OFFER and try it out for 
yourself. No obligation to you. If you decide to keep it we will 
trade in your old machine as part payment. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Without any obligation, olease send me one Jubilee Model 
DIABOLO . gallons, on 30 Oay*s Free Trial 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 


Diabolo Separator Co. Ltd. 

MAKERSTON STREET 

(app. Roma Straat Railway Gat«») 


BRISBANE 
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Keep Cool. 

We do not say tlmt every mother who does her very best will never lose her 
baby. That would not be fair nor true. There is no perfect safety for anyone in 
this world. But we do say that such cases will be very rare. Tliere is no need, nor= 
excuse, for foolish panic. Keep cool. Be very careful. Try not to make a single 
mistake. If you are in any difficulty, consult the Nurse at the Baby Clinic. She is 
always willing and anxious to help. If you live too far off, ask for a copy of the 
Queensland Mother’s Book. It will be sent on application. Head it carefully. The 
lives of our Queensland babies are in the hands of our Queensland mothers. Resolve 
that this summer you will do your very best, God helping you. SAVE THE BABIES! 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 

There was, I am informed, a large gathering at the anrual meeting of the Creche 
and Kindergarten. There is no institution in Brisbane that does more excellent and 
more delightful work than this. The best work is often least known, and it may 
therefore be assumed that this meeting was at least as well informed, and i)robably 
better, in child welfare as the general community. Just as some twenty years ago 
I heard the president of a medical congress declare that every child had its character 
formed at five years of age—a statement which then to me appeared startling—so 
at this meeting one of the speakers emphasised the importance of educating children 
between two and five years of age. A following speaker thought that education 
might begin a little earlier, perhaps at eighteen months, and appealed to the holder 
of the Chair of Philosophy at our University for his opinion. The Professor at once 
accepted the challenge, and said he thought it should commence at the first day; 
whereat the audience laughed, indeed their merriment was great and general. The 
unexpected, the incongruity, philosophers tell us, is closely allied to the ludicrous, 
and here were two unexpecteds—the absurdity of the opinion expressed, and the 
source from which it came. The Professor had made a joke! 

No Joke. 

But the Professor had made no joke. He had simply stated, what everyone 
ought to know. If he had said that the first thing a baby docs is to breathe and cry, 
or that the first thing done to it is to put it in a bath, no one would have laughed. 
There are some who maintain that wherever there is life there is in some sense 
mind; an opinion which it is equally impossible to confirm or to refute. If it is not so, 
when and where does mind begin? Most of our knowledge is conjecture, and the 
commonest things are the profoundest mysteries. But it is certain that the new-born 
infant has some sort of a mind, for it can be taught bad habits, and those bad habits 
are strongly tinged with emotion. The experiment is frequently made, and is often 
successful. There is no need to repeat it. What is capable of bad must also be 
capable of good. Certainly the new-born infant ^should be taught good habits. 

Hie Baby’s Good Habits. 

What are the good habits it may be taught? Firstly that of regularity, to take 
nourishment at the proper times, to sleep at the right periods, and so of all its bodily 
functions. Second, to exert itself when necessary, in other words to commence to 
work for its living, to co-operate at feeding time, not to have food passively 
poured into it from a bottle, nor to over-exert itself and clumsily swallow air, dis¬ 
tending its stomach to its own great discomfort. Thirdly, it has to be taught con¬ 
fidence, trust, faith in its environment, by which we mean its mother. The babe 
that finds this environment irregular, untrustworthy, or spasmodic is not a happy 
babe. And so, fifthly, it has to be taught contentment, that state of serenity which 
only in infants, and sometimes in the very old, ripens into blessedness. Are not these 
important lessons? Need we argue the matter any further? 

Laughter is good for body and mind. It is specially refreshing at public meet¬ 
ings. We hope that those who were present at this meeting will now have a quiet 
N^h at themselves, for not immediately recognising as a simple truth that which 
i&ould be known by every woman and every father. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables will require constant attention next mouth, particularly in the Granite 
Bolt area. Tomatoes and potatoes should be carefully watched in order to prevent 
loss from Irish blight, and no time should be lost in spraying these crops should this 
disease make its appearance in any part of tJie district, ue it can be prevented by 
spraying with either Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture. These fungicides effectually 
protect the plants to which they are applied if used in time. If leaf-eating insects, 
such as beetles, grasshoppers, and caterpillars, are doing damage as well, add 3 or 4 
lb. of arsenate or lead to the 100 gallons of spraying mixture used for the prevention 
of early and late blight (potato macrosporium and Irish blight), so that the one 
application will be effectual for both classes of diseases. 

Keep all kinds of vegetables well worked, stirring the land frequently to retain 
moisture, and taking care to prevent the formation of a surface crust should rain 
fall. Remember that vegetables require plenty of moisture; therefore leave nothing 
to chance, but do your best to retain all the moisture in the soil you possibly can. 


THE COMPOST HEAP. 

The compost heap is a valuable adjunct to the farm, and especially on small areas, 
where some intensive form of agriculture, such as vegetable growing, is being carried 
out. A heap or pit can be made very economically. It utilises all sorts of vegetable 
and animal refuse which would otherwise be wasted, and converts it into a valuable 
manure, rich in vegetable matter .and eminently suited for soils low in humus or 
subject to droughty conditions. 

The principle of the compost heap is the fermentation of easily deeomjmsed 
vegetable matter in the presence of earth and lime. Not only are substances like 
peat and straw, which form the usual basis of compost h^aps, thus decomposable, but 
almost every kind of organic substance, both of vegetable and animal origin, can be 
composted. Bead leaves, bush scrapings, sawdust, weeds, tops and stalks of vegetables, 
as well as bone and animal refuse can be treated in this manner. In the case of 
animal refuse the operation is much slower, and substances like bone should be first 
crushed. It is also important to be sure that aniriial refuse so treated is not derived 
from a diseased source. 

The best way of making and maintaining the compost heap will depend largely 
upon local surroundings. As a general method of procedure the following will be 
found satisfactory. Make a heap with altcnmte layers of earth, refuse, and lime. 
Under the term refuse is included all tlie refuse material of animal or vegetable 
origin mentioned above. Cover the whole with a layer of earth. When a sufficient 
quantity of refuse is again collected, place it on top of the heap and cover with a 
layer of lime, and lastly of earth, until the heap is 3 to 4 feet high. The heap should 
be kept moist, and for this purpose all refuse water from the house, slops, &c., should 
be added. The heap may be conveniently watered by making a hole in the interior 
and pouring tlie liquid in. The final covering with earth has the object of absorbing 
any ammonia which is evolved in the process of fermeutation and by the action of 
the lime. 

When the heap has been prepared it must be left to itself to ferment for a 
greater or less time. Probably a few months will be sufficient, unless very refractory 
substances, such as bone, &c., are present. In a few months’ time it should be well 
forked over and another layer of lime and finally of earth should be added. In the 
course of another, month or two it should be ready for use, and will provide at a very 
slight cost an excellent manure rich in humus, and will have utilised for the purpose 
a great amount of refuse* material which would otherwise have been lost or burnt. 

When refuse nuiterial is burnt, the ashes, though still possessing manurial value 
on account of the lime, potash, and phosphates they contain, are of incomparably 
less value than the original substances out of which they are derived, owing to the 
absence of humus material and of nitrogen, which have been lost in the process of 
burning. 

Instead of a heap, the compost may be conveniently prepared in a pit. In either 
case the bottom should be cemented, or so drained that the liquid escaping from the 
mass can be collected and returned to the compost. 

It will bo found advantageous to prepare a second heap while the first one is 
ripening and being used. It will also be found that if it is desired to use more 
concentrated fertilisers, such as superphosphate, potash, and ammonium salts, these 
can be mixed with advantage with the compost manure before it is applied to the 
land. Used in this way they wiU be in less danger of leaching away, and will be of 
greater benefit than if applied directly to the land. 
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Photo.: I>opt. of Ptiblie InstruHioftJ 

Pirate 191. — A Travelling Dental Clinic in ' Queen^jlanjd. 

The School Dental Service provided by the Department of Public Instruction is of inestimable value, particularly in 
the country districts. It is ever striving for the better control of dental disease with prevention as the ultimate goal. 
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MAHKET GARDENING. 

{Contimed from Previous Issues,) 

CAPSICUM OR PEPPERS. 

The capsicum or cayenne pepper requires a light, rich soil and warm situation. 
Sown in the early spring, the young plants, when large enough, may be transplanted 
out in rows 3 ft. apart, with a distance of 2 ft. between the plants in the rows. 
This plant is of easy cultivation and is in considerable demand for pickle and pepper 
manufacturing. 

The larger varieties are milder than those of the smaller kinds. Those recom' 
mended are—^Long Eed; Bird’s Eye (for pickling); Large Bed (culinary); Dwarf 
Early Red. 


CARROTS. 

The best crops of carrots are grown on land heavily manured for the preceding 
crop. Deep cultivation is essential. If manuring should be necessary, well- 
decomposed stable manure may be used, but must be thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil, and a fine tilth obtained before sowing the seed. 

Insufficient depth of cultivation has a tendency to produce forked roots. In 
shallow soils seed of the short varieties, such as Nantes and Querande will give the 
best results. 

The seed should be sown thinly, in drills, and care be taken to get the hoe at 
work as soon as the seed appears. When large enough they should be thinned out 
from 4 to 6 in. apart, according to size of variety. 

The best varieties of long carrots are James’s Intermediate and 8t. Valery, and 
for cattle-feed the white and yellow Belgian varieties. 

Carrots arc fit for use in about four months. 


CELERY. 

This crop requires a deep rich soil and a moist situation if i>ossiblc. 

Sow thinly in a good sheltered seed-bed during early autumn. When the x>lants 
are 3 or 4 in. high transplant into deeply trenched and well-manured soil. 

Celery is generally grown in trenches, although it may be grown in the open 
ground. This latter plan has the advantage of saving considerable labour, and the 
plants have a greater depth of soil than if planted in deep trenches, where, in most 
instances, they would only have the subsoil to subsist on. 

During the growing period the plants must be kept free from weeds, and when 
large enough, may be gradually earthed up, care being taken in the final earthing 
that the soil does not fall into the heart of the plant. 

Varieties recommended—^White Plume, Golden Self Blanching, Giant Pascal. 

CHOKOS. 

Where a sufficient amount of moisture is available chokog form an acceptable 
change in vegetable diet. Of climbing habit and easy of cultivation, they adapt 
themselves to most soils, but best results are obtained from those containing plenty 
of vegetable matter. 

They are propagated from the fruit, which, if planted in the spring, produces a 
l>rofu8ion of vines, and a large crop of this useful vegetable for autumn and winter. 


CUCUMBERS. 

Suited fdr rich sandy soils; and if the natural soil does not answer this descrip¬ 
tion it is worth while bringing it up to the required standard in order to ensure 
success. Seed may be sown in early spring in shallow drills or in hills, with a distance 
of 4 to 5 ft. between the rows. The soil must be kept loose and' free from weeds by 
frequent hoeings, and applications of liquid manure or abundant watering will be 
necessary during dry weather in order to procure long crisp fruit. Mulch well. 

The variety recommended for market sale is Imperial White Spine, and for 
{dckling Eariyl ween Oluster, 
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SHALLOTS AND GARLIC. 

The preparation of the soil is similar to that for the onion. The cloves should 
be placed in shallow drills spaced 6 in. apart, care being taken not to cover them too 
deeply. As they grow they should not be earthed up; on the contrary, when approach¬ 
ing maturity the soil may be lightly drawn away from them with a hoe. This exposes 
the bulb and facilities ripening. Shallots are used for culinary and salad purposes, 
their flavour being milder than that of garlic or onions. They may be planted in 
early spring or autumn. 


GINGER. 

Is suited only to warm situations, and is easily grown in any light loam rich in 
vegetable matter, and possessing good natural drainage. 

Cultivation is similar to that necessary for potatoes, the only difference being 
that prior to planting the land is ridged with a drill plough, the ridges being 3 ft. 
apart, the rhizomes planted during 8e])tember in the ridges 12 in. ax^art and about 
3 in. under the surface. 

The crop matures in about ten months, and should be harvested after the toi^s 
have died oft*. 

In lifting, care should be taken not to injure the hands cr rhizomes. 

The preparation of these for market is the jdacing of them in boiling water for 
jibout five minutes and then drying in the sun. 

HERBS. 

These are worthy of more attention than is usually given to them, owing to the 
increased demand which at present exists. 

Formerly the' Australian market was supplied by European countries, large 
importations of dried herbs being made from England and France. 

Herbgrowers in the Cleveland district are waking up to the fact that a profitable 
industry is at their doors, and this has resulted already in larger areas being put 
under marjoram and sage^ for which local buyers hav(* in many instances entered 
into contracts to inirchase twelve months ahead. 

Any soil of a loamy character and containing plenty of hiimusi is suitable for 
tlie growth of herbs, but cultivation must be attended to and all forms of weed* 
growths kept down. Hage, thyme, and marjoram are \isnally propagated from 
cuttings or division of the roots, but they may also bo raised from seed sown in early 
spring. Two or three cuttings may be obtained in a year, the crop being cut when 
coming into flower, a sharx) sickle being used, and the jdants cut close to the ground. 

After cutting, they should be allowed to wilt in the sun, and then thoroughly 
dried under cover, to retain as much colour as x>ossible. 

KOHL-RABI. 

Kohl-rabi, or turnip-rooted cabbage, is, as its name denotes, an intermediate 
between the cabbage and turnip combining the flavour of both. The edible portion 
consists of a turnip-shaped bulb, which is in reality a swelling of the main stem. 
For table, this should be used when quite small, as it is then tender and delicate, 
but if allowed to reach maturity it becomes tough and stringy. The purple variety 
if: the best for table use; whilst for cattle-feeding the green variety is most suitable. 
This plant is remarkable for its immunity from insect attack and power to resist 
frost and fungoid diseases. It will stand transplanting better than any other root 
crop, thus rendering it valuable for filling up blanks. 

The sowing and subsequent cultivation is similar to that for swedes. 

LEEKS 

Leeks appreciate a deep, friable, and rich soil. Sow in spring and early sum¬ 
mer, and when the thickness of a goose-quill transplant into shallow trenches, spacing 
the plants 6 in. apart and nipping back the tops in the process of transplanting. 
Treat as you would celery, gradually drawing the soil ux) the stem as the plant grows, 
thus blanching them. Keep well watered during the dry months; liquid manure can 
be applied with advantage. 

The seed may be sown in the autumn, and varieties recommended are—^London 
Flag, The Lyon. 

LETTUCaE. 

This useful salad i)lant may be had all the year round by frequent sowings and 
plantings, 

A warm dry situation should be chosen for the winter crop, and one that is 
shaded and moist for summer sowings. 
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The soil should be loose and Heh, for lettuei‘b are only crisi) when rapidly grown. 

Summer sowings must be made where the plants are to stand, as they cannot 
be transplanted during the dry, hot weather with any degress of success. 

Varieties recommended are—Neapolitan; Hanson; Iceberg; May King. 

MUSTARD AND CRESS. 

With a climate in which salads and green foods are necessary, these useful 
salading plants are usually conspicuous by their absence. The seed may be sowm 
thickly in broad rows and cut when about 2 in. liigh. Cress being a slower grower 
than mustard, if intended t() Ix' uscxl with it, should be sowm a week earlier! For 
succession sow every ten days. 


ONIONS. 

The onion recpiires a deej), loamy soil, and one which lends itself to deei>- 
cultivation. 

The character of the soil determines the depth of ploughing, which cannot be 
too deep, provided the subsoil is not brought to the surface*. 

Frequent cross-cultivation and harrowings arc essential to reduce the* soil to a 
fine tilth and destroy any weed-growTh whie^h might e^therwiso put in its appearance 
during the process of cultivation. 

The soil having had a thorough course of j)reparation should be* rolled fe)r the 
reception of the seed, which is se)wm in shallow drills s])accd 12 to 15 in. apart. 

For large areas, sowing the seed by a special onion-drill is recommended. Several 
inexpensive makes are advertised by variems implement makers. 

From its first appearance above the soil the crop must be kept absolutely clean 
of all weeds and foreign growth if success is to be attained. 

Where blanks are present, transplanting may be carried out, but eare must be 
taken that the plants are not put in dec^>ly, as this is conducive to thickness in the 
stem, with attendant poor keeping qualities. 

On reaching maturity bending the steins over is of great assistance in ripening; 
when the tops are thus withered, the bulbs should be lifted; and where a considerable 
quantity of bulbs has to be dealt with, hand and horse-drawn imjilements are avail¬ 
able at a moderate cost, considerably reducing what otherwise is a somewdiat tedious 
operation. 

The bulbs should be left in windows until dry, when they can bo carted ami . 
stored in racks—not too deeply—in a well-aired shed; care being taken that they 
are not bruised in the operation. It is advisable to turn them n*om time to time 
and remove all damaged or decayed bulbs. 

The seed for the main crop should be sown in the autumn. Tlie varieties recoiii 
mended are:—Hunter River Brown Spanish and .Australian-grown Brown Spanish, 
for keeping; Silverskin or Queen, for pickling; White Lisbon, for pulling green for 
salads; White Italian Tripoli, for early cropping. 

Note. —For pickling and salad purposes the seed requires to be sown thicker. 

(To he continued,) 


DRACAENAS. 

DracsBiias are hardy plants with very richly coloured and variegated foliage. 
They are closely allied to the genus cordyline, with which they ore often confused. 
The difference between the two is chiefly in the character of the fruits, there being 
generally one ovule in the draciena and many ovules in the eordylines. Draemnas 
are among our most beautiful foliage plants. Propagation is generally by cuttings, 
which root readily at any time of the year. The old stem of the plant, cut into short 
lengths and planted in a compost, invariably roots, and throws up shoots wdiich may 
be potted up. The root suckers which are often found upon old plants are also 
useful for increasing stock. All that is necessary is to cut them off and pot them. 

The best soil for potting the young stock is made of equal parts of loam and 
leaf mould, with sufficient sand to keep the soil porous. Dracsenas do not require 
large pots, but they must be firmly potted and given plenty of water. 

Mealy bugs and thrips are the chief enemies. The large leaves permit of the 
free use of the sponge. Bracsenas are fine indoor plants, but they must not be 
kept inside for more than a week or so at a time, and they must be kept out of 
draughts. 
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^ariT) /^otes for Peccn)bcr. 

Altliouj^h November is regarded gcueriilly as the best period for planting the 
main maize crop, on aecount of the tasseling period harmonising later on with the 
summer rains, December planting may be carried out in districts where early frosts 
are not jirevalent, provided a known quick maturing variety of maize is sown. 

To ensure a supply of late autumn and winter feed, dairymen are advised to 
make successive sowings of maize and sorghums, to lx* ultimately used either as green 
feed or in the form of silage. The necessity for such provision cannot be too strongly 
urged. Farmers who have not had any cxi)erience in building an ensilage stack 
can rest assured that, if they produce a crop for this purpose, information and 
instruction on the matter will be given on application to the Under Secretary for 
Agricultun* and Stock; also that, whenever possible, the services of an instructor 
will be made available for carrying out a demonstration in ensilage-making for the 
benefit of the farmer concerned and his immediate neighbours. 

In districts and localities where sujiplies of lucerne are not available, sowings of 
eowpeas should be made, particularly by dairymen, as the lack of protein-yielding 
foods for milch cows is a common cause of diminished milk supplies and of unthrifti¬ 
ness of animals in dairy herds. Cowpeas and lucerne can be depended upon to supply 
the deficiency. The former crop is hardy and drought-resisting. When plants are 
to be used as fodder, it is customary to commence to feed them to stock when the 
pods have formed. Animals are not fond of cowpeas in a fresh, green state, consc- 
([uently the plants sliould be cut a day or two before use. Economy is effected by 
ehaffing Ixiforehaiid, but tin* plants can also be fed whole. Chaffed in the manner 
indicated, and fed in conjunction with green maize, or sorghum, when in head, in the 
proportion of one-third of the former to two-thirds of the latter, a well-balanced 
ration is obtainable. Animals with access to grass land will consume from 40 to 
fiO lb. per head per day; a good increase in the milk flow is promoted by this 
succulent diet. The plant has other excellent attributes as a soil renovator. Pig- 
raisers will fijid it invaluable also. 

A^ great variety of quick-grow’ing catch *Tops, suitable for green fodder and 
ensilage purposes, may also be sown this month, notably Sudan grass, wliite panicum, 
giant panicum (liberty millet), Japanese millet, red and white* French millet. Well 
prepared land, however, is required for crops of this description, which make their 
growth within a very limited period of time. French millet is ])artieularly valuable 
as a birdseed crop, the white variety being more in favour for tliis purpose. 

Kuceessive sowings may ne made of pumpkins, iiclon.-, and plants of this 
description. 

Ill districts where onions are grown, these will now be ready for harvesting. If 
attention is given, in the case of garden plots, to bending over the tops of the 
onions, maturity of the crop is hastened. Evidence will be shown of the natural 
ripening-off process, and steps should be taken to lift the bulbs and to place them in 
wJiidrows until the tops are dry enough to twist off. If a ready market is not 
available, and it is decided to hold over the onions for a time, special care should 
be teken in handling. Storage in racks in a cool barn is necessary; otherwise 
considerable deterioration is to be expected. Improved prices are to be looked for 
in marketing by grading and classifying produce of tJjis description. 

Cotton areas which were subjected to a tliorough initial prcparati(»n, thereby 
conserving a sufficiency of moisture for the young plants, should now be making good 
lieadway and sending their taproots- well down. Keep down all weed growth by 
scarifying as long as the growth will admit of horse work. 


Orchard f^oies for Pccember. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

The planting of pineapfdcs and bananas may be continued, taking care that the 
ground is properly prepared and suckers carefully selected, as advised previously in 
these Notes, Keep the plantations well worked and free from weeds of all kinds, 
espeeially if the season is dry. New plantations require constant attention, in order 
to give young plants every chance to get a good start; if checked when voung tlioy 
take a long time to pull up and the fruiting period is considerably retarded, S'mall 
areas well worked are more profitable than large areas indifferently looked after, as 
the fruit they produce is of very much better (quality. This is a very imjiortant 
matter in the eaiw of both of these fruits, as with the groat increase in the area 
under crop there is not likely to be a profitable market for iiiferioV fruit, Canners 
only w^t first-class pines of a size that will fill a can, and cannot utilise siiwll or 
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infeTior fruity except in very limited quantities, and even then at a very low price. 
Small, badly filled bananas are always hard to quit, and with a well-supplied market 
they become unsaleable. Pineapple growers, especially those who have a quantity of 
the Ripley Queen variety, are warned that the sending of very immature fruit to the 
Southern markets is most unwise, as there is no surer way of spoiling the market for 
the main crop. Immature pineapples are not fit for human consumption, and should 
be condemned by the health authorities of the States to which they are sent. 

Citrus orchards require constant attention; the land must be kept well worked 
and all weed growth destroyed. Spraying or cyaniding for scale insects should be 
carried out where necessary. Spraying with fungicides should be done where the 
trees show the need of it. A close lookout must be kept tor the first indications of 
*'maori,^^ and as soon as it is discovered the trees should either be dusted with dry 
sulphur or sprayed with the lime-sulphur, potassium, or sodium sulphide washes. 
Borer should be looked for and destroyed whenever seen. 

Early grapes will be ready for cutting. Handle carefully, and get them on to 
the market in the best possible condition. A bunch with the blooui on and every 
berry perfect will always look and sell well, oven on a full market, when crushed 
and Hi-packed lines are hard to quit. 

Peaches, plums, papaws, and melons will be in season during the month. See 
that they are properly handled. Look our for fruit fiy in all early ripening stone 
fruit, and see that none is left to lie under the trees to rot and thus breed a big 
crop of flies to destroy the mango crop when it ripens. 

Keep leaf-eating insects of all kinds in check by spraying the plants on which 
they feed with arsenate of lead. 

Look out for Irish blight in potatoes and tomatoes, and mildew on melons and 
kindred plants. Use Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture* for the former, and finely 
ground sulphur or a sulphide spray for the latter. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

Early ripening apples, plums, apricots, peaches, and nectarines will be ready for 
marketing during the month. Iliey are unsatisfactory lines to handle, as the old 
saw, Early ripe, early rotten,applies to all of them; in fact, the season of any 
particular variety is so short that it must be marketed and eon.sumed as quickly as 
possible. All early ripening deciduous fruits are poor carriers and bad keepers, as 
their flesh is soft and watery, deficient in firmness and sugar, and cannot, therefore, 
be sent to any distant market. The available markets are quickly over-supplied with 
this class of fruit, and a glut takes place in consequence. Merchants frequently 
make the serious mistake of trying to hold such fruits, in the hope of the market 
improving, with the result that, instead of improving, the market frequently becomes 
more and more congested, and held-over lines have to be sent to the tip. There is 
only one way to deal with this class of fruit, and that is to clear the markets daily, 
no matter what the price, and get it distributed and into consumption as rapidly as 
possible by means of barrowirien and hawkers. Most earlv ripening fruits are useless 
for preserving in any way, theif only value being what they will bring for consump¬ 
tion whilst fresh. This being so, it is only a waste of time and money to forward 
immature, undersized, and inferior fruit to market, as it is not wanted, and there is 
no sale for it. It should never have been grown, as it is frequently only an expense 
to the producer, besides which, unless the fallen *or over-ripe fruit is regularly and 
ystematically gathered and destroyed in the orchard, it becomes a bree£ng ground 
:^T fruit fiy and codlin moth, as well as of fungi, such as those producing the brown 
and ripe rots. Early ripening fruits should, therefore, be carefully graded for size 
and quality, handled, and packed with great care, and nothing but choice fruit sent 
to market. If this is done, a good price will be secured, but if the whole crop—^good, 
bad, and indifferent—is rushed on to the local markets, a serious congestion is bound 
to take place and large quantities will go to waste. 

Orchards and vineyards must be kept in a state of perfect tilth, cspeciallv if the 
weather is dry, so as to retain the moisture necessarjr for the development of the later 
ripening fruits. Where eitms fruits are grown, an irrip^ation should be given during 
the month if water is available for this purpose, exceptmg, of course, there is a good 
fall of rain sufficient to provide an ample supply of moisture. 

. Oodlin moth and fruit fly must receive constant attention and be kept under 
control, otherwise the later-ripening fruits are likely to suffer severely xrom the 
depredations of these serious pests. 

Gram vines must be carefully attended to and sprayed where necessary for black 
spQt or downy imildew, or sulphured for oidium. Where brown rot makes its appear- 

spriyiim !With the potassium or sodium sulphide washes showld be carried put. 
HiW^eattitig insects of all kinds can be kept in check by spraying with arsenate , of 
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a proved cooker ! 



Fill up with 
this positively 
non • detonating 
motor spirit 

rpHE New C.O.R. has established a stand' 
X ard of positive non-detonation never pre¬ 
viously regarded as possible. Advance the 
spark, climb till your engine feels the strain 
—and still the New C.O.R, will not deton¬ 
ate, Such smoothness of operation gives 
your car a longer and livelier life. So start 
using the New C.O.R. to-day- and you*ll 
never use anything else. 

The NEW abeR, U 
CoiourleBs! Unadulterated! 

Non •carbonising ! Non^ detonating ! 

It is produced by an entirely new process of refining 
—a triumph of British science. 

TNE NEW YELLOW LABEL 



Tin emmmfwiALm on. 
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Agents: 

OALOITT O eOs l.m 


C.I.73/S/29.Q. 

ooltsAiai 


Saxon 

Fuel 


Stove 


This improved Fuel 
Stc^ve combines new 
features that make it 
easily the best cooking 
stove that money can 
buy. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

(1) Body and Oven of stove are 
constructed of extra heavy sheet 
metal which assures long life. 

(2) Loose firebars which are easily 
replaced. 

(3) A Cast Iron Crown Pis'e which 
prevents the top of oven boraing 
out. 

(4) Vital parti of stove are pro- 
tMted by epecielly made fire bricks 
which give the stove precticaliy 
unlimited life> 

VAs &ixon can he had with few or 
ekeakd ks$ and many extra con- 
Denftnce featum, ,S«s at yeut 
store, tv rile as direci (f aitgrs- 
curahie. 

Brookes Street 
VALI^, BRISBANE ^ 
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No medicine chest 

is complete without 


iHEENZOk 


the wonderful money-saving 
family medicine for banishing 

COUGHS 

COLDS, CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, 

AND INFLUENZA 

Costs 2!^, saves £*s. 

Money cannot buy a better and more 
economical medicine for banishing 
chest and throat ailments than the 

money*saving cough and influenza Mr. Mmrray-csbb«». 
mixture so easily made by adding a two-shilling bottle of 
concentrated Heenzo to sweetened water. By doing this you 
have a family supj^y, equal in quantity, and superior in quality, 
to eight ordinary-sized bottlea . of the usual ready-made-up 
cough mixtures that would cost up to £1. 

Mr, MVBRAY^QIBBES^ M wM-kmwn Oompowr^ am mon 

thtm delighted imth the speedy viey M^enzo eoothed mg throaty the chest, und 

hamsheduvery HeavyeM tJm had troubled me for mm weeks. Now I am never 
^ wiBwot a su^lg of Heenzo in my mMicim ohestf' 

MEEmO dwtdd be need ht me^ home 







Show, 1929. 
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DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 

AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


All the publications on this list arc available for cxcluin^o vvitb Aijriciilturnl 
DepartnientH, Universities, Af^rieultural Colleges, lilxperiinent Htations, and similar 
institutions. 

'^Queensland AgricuHural Journal’—Subscvijdiou to farmers, Is. jier annum. 
(Some back numbers available for free distribution.). 


BOOKS. 

Catalogue of Queensland Plants. Price 15s. 

(Chemistry for tbe Parni, Pairy, and Houscbold (Kl«‘meiitnrv). Prii'p l*m. (»d. 
Market (lardening, Is. 

Queensland Flora (Bailey), 6 vols.^ .*10s. 

Pests and Diseases of Queensland Fruits and Vegetables. Price, 2s. TmI. (Free 
to orchardists and market gardeners in Queensland.) 


BULLETINS. 

Keonomic Dairy Bnlletins, ID, 2D, and 3D. 

Keonoinie Sugar Bulletin, 5RC. 

Keonomie Cotton Bulb'tin, 4.C. 

Pig Kaisiiig Bulletin, 6P. 
f^oultry Kaising Bulletin, 7P. 

Bulletins on the Hugar Industry:— 

Dk'iaion of Kn(omolof)y, 

No. 3. Notes on Insects Damaging Hugar Cane in Queimsland. (2nd Kdition, 
Kevised.) 

No. 4. On tbe Value of Poison Bait for Controlling Cnne Cnibs. 

No. 5. Notes on the Habits and Metamorphosis of i.Cftidolo frourhi, Black. 
No. Id. Monlldy Notes on (Iriibs and other Cane lV‘sts (drd Herit's). 

No. 11. An Account of a New Moth Borer of Kugar Caiu'. 

No. 12. A Htudy of Natural Methods of (Control for Wliite Ciiibs, 

No. 13, Natural Fnemiys of Hug.ar i-aiie Beetles iu Queensland. 

No. 14. The Linear Bug; A New Pest <»f Hugar (hine in Qma nsland. 

No. 1(1. Australian Hugar Caue Beetles aud their Allies. 

No. 17. Notes on Queensland Cano Insects and their Control (Isi Herii's). 

No. 18. Notes on Queensland (Jane Instict^ and their CJontrol (2ml Series). 

No. 19. Notes on (Queensland Cane Insects and their (kmtrol (3rd Smdes). 

No. 2d. Some Notes on the Keonomy of (kiekchai’er Beetles. 

Gcnoral fiirivu. 

No. 2. Vari(‘ties of Sugar Cane in Queensland. 

No. 3. Cultivation of Sugar Cane in Queensland. 

No. 4. Summary of Some Fxperiment with Hugar (hue and (^heinical 
Analyses. ‘ ~ • 

JHvi^ion of Pathology, 

No. 2. A Key for the Field Tdentifieation of Sugar Cjino Diseases, 

The Orange-tree Bug, 

The Banana Thnps Bust. 

A Ear Kot of MaiKe. 

Tho Banana Weevil Borer» 

■■ ■ ' 1 . 
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PAMPHLETS. 

Pineapple Culture. 

Pnnnnas in Queenslnud. 

Piiimita J'aeking and Cradinji:. 

(Mtrus (Culture. 

Advice on the Routine of a Dairy. 

Cotton Growing? in (Queensland. 

Annual Reports of Experimental Work on Cotton. 

Stock Poods. 

Phosphorus in the Livestock Industry. 
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d. F. F. KBJl), 

Editor of Publications, Department of Agriculture and Htock. 

I’Jeasc address all reipiests for copies of these }>ubiicaiions to THE IJNDEB 
HECKETAKY, Department of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane. 
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ASTRONOMICAL DATA FOR QUEENSLAND. 

Tiass COMFVTSU Bt D. EGLINTON, E.R.A.8., and A. 0. KGLIWTON. 


nMBB OF SUmtlSE, SUmiET. AND 
HOONBISB. 


AT WARWICK. 







MOON RISK 


November, 

December. 

NoV., 

Dec., 


1929. 

1939. 

1929. 

1920. 

Date 

ftiaOH. 

Sell. 

lliNes. 

Sets. 

1 lUneii. 

Rbes. 

1 

6.4 

6.8 

4..')6 

6.32 

a. 111 . 
4 42 

a.ni. 

4.24 

2 

.^.3 

6.0 

1 4.50 

6 32 

5 6 

5.0 

8 

5 3 

6 0 

; 1.60 

6.33 

1 5.50 

5.57 

4 

5.2 

6 10 

, 4.50 

6.34 

6 30 

6 48 

6 

.5 1 

6.11 

4. .50 

6,35 

r.ir. 

7.42 

6 

5.0 

6 12 

4.50 

6.35 

8.4 

8.37 

7 

.5.0 

6.12 

4.50 

0.36 

8.57 

0.31 

8 

4.59 

6.13 

4.51 

6 37 

9.40 

10.26 

9 

4.68 

6.14 

4.51 

6.37 

10.38 

11.20 

10 

4.58 

6.15 

4.52 

6.38 

11.40 

p.ni. 

12fl6 

11 

4 57 

6.16 

J "fO 

6.38 

I>,m. 

liso 

1.11 

12 

4.67 

6.16 

4.53 

6.30 

1.33 

2.0 

13 

4.56 

6.17 

4.53 

6.30 

2.20 

3.10 

14 

4.55 

6.18 

4.54 

6.40 

3 28 

4 17 

15 

4 65 

6.10 

4.54 

6.40 

4 30 

.5,27 

16 

4.54 

6.20 

4.55 

6.41 

1 5.33 

(?.36 

17 

4 54 

6 21 

I 4. ,55 

6.41 

1 6.13 

7.46 

18 

4 64 

6 22 

! 4.55 

6.42 

7.52 

8.50 

19 

4 53 

6.23 

! 4.66 

6.43 

0.0 

0.47 

20 

4.63 

6.23 1 

4.56 

6.44 

10,4 

10.30 

2t 

4.63 

6.24 I 

4.56 

6.44 

11.3 1 

11.0 

22 

4 53 

6.24 

1.57 

6,45 

11.53 j 

11.43 

23 

4.62 

6.25 

4.57 

6.45 



24 

4.52 

6.26 ' 

4.58 

6.46 

a. in. 
12.46 

a,m. 

12.10 

26 

4.52 

6.27 j 

4.58 

6.46 

1.16 

12.46 

26 

4.51 

6.27 1 

4.59 

6.40 

1.42 

l.ljB 

27 

4.51 

6.28 

1.59 

6.47 

2.13 

1.5"lf 

28 

4.51 

6.29 

5*0 

6.47 

2.44 

2.27 

29 

4.61 

6.30 

6.0 

6.47 

3.14 

8.6 

80 

4.61 

6.31 

5.1 

6.48 

3.39 

3.52 

31 


1 

5.2 

6.48 

i 

4.43 


Phase* of the Moon, Occaitatlons, &c. 


1 Nov. 0 New Moon 12 1 p.m. 

10 „ i First Quarter 12 10 a.in. 

17 „ O Full Moon 10 J4p.iii. 

24 „ )) Last Quarter 2 4 a.m. 

Apogee, 7th November, at 9*0 p.m. 

Perigee, 19th November, at 3.48 p,in. 

li lt w<‘n‘ not for their apparent' lU'ariieMs to tlte. 
Sun, the renmrkabU' proximity of Mereury ami Atnih 
to one aiiotli(‘r (Hi the ;tOth woiiid form an InfeieHt- 
hig M|M*eta<;l«‘. Tliey will ri»e praetlcally with U»e 
Suit, hut. of eoiirse. will he entirely lont, in its effnl- 
geiiee. Venus ami the Moon will Im* looking on Irotn 
t)i<‘ near iieighlMMirhuod, hut It will he a day iater 
lK*fore tht‘ Moon joins tlie hriJIiaiit gathering l»y 
dniwing. apparently, inneh nearer to tia* Hun. 

By llie time the Sun sets on the 1st Novemher 
the Southern tlross reaeties a position so low down 
In the south-west, that it may he said to he lost tf» 
the exeniiig sky fertile next four iiiouths, as far as 
Queensland is eomerned. 


1 Ilec. 0 New Moon 2 48 p.m. 

9 ,1.4 First Quarter 7 42 p.m. 
lt> „ O Full Moon 9 38 p.m. 

23 „ 5) Last Quarter 12 27 p.m. 

31 „ # New Moon 9 42 a.m. 

Apogee, fith Docemhor, at 3.24 p.m. 

Perigee, J /th December, at lU.O p.m. 

(kiiijimctiuns of tlio Moon with Mereiuy am) Mars 
will oeeiir on the Jst, wlum all arc below the horiwui 
in Queensland. 

Mars, which was Uisupjieariiig from the evening 
sky soon after sunset In OctolilT, will bij passing 
from tin* cast to the west, side of the Sun on 3rd 
Detienibcr. It will tlien he on tin* far side of its 
orbit and about 140 million miles beyond the Suii. 
Mars will be rising and setting so nearly at the same 
time as the Sun that it will be praetieally invisDile 
tills month, hut the itnich larger planet Jupiter, being 
on the opposite side of the sky, will rise on the 3r<l 
as the Sun sets. Venus will be noticeable only in the* 
early morning a little before sunrise, and will be 
loosing her bnlllance as the month advances. 

Mercury, apparently amongst the stars of 
Orphlneus, and Idghcr up Saturn, apparently in 
Sagittarius,' will be noticeable near the western 
horizon as the twilight decreases on the 35th. 

Mercury and Mars, which appeared to be in iioai’ly 
the same place in the sky on doth November, will 
set only aboxit a quarter of an hour after the Sun 
on 1st December, but the rapid motion of Mercury 
will carry it eastward so quickly that it will not sot 
until an hour and three quarters after the Sun on 
the 15tb, while Mars will set a quarter of an liour 
before the Sun. Jupiter will rise at 6.41 p.iu. on 
let December, and at 5.36 pjn. on the 16th; Saturn 
will set at 8.6 p.in. on the 1st, and at 7.3 7 p.ui. on 
the 16th. 


For places west of Warwick and nearly In the same latitude, 28 degrees 12 minutes S., 
add 4 minutes for each degre^i of longitude. For example, at Inglewood, add 4 minutes to the 
times given above for Warwick:; at aoondiwtndi, add 8 minutes; at St. George, 14 minutes; 
at Cunnamulla, 25 minutes: at Thargomindah, 88 minutes; and at Oontoo, 43 minutes. 

l*he moonlight nights for epch month can best be ascertained by noticing the dates when 
the moon will be in the first quarter and when full. In the latter case the moon will rise 
somewhat about the time the sun sets, and the moonlight then extends all through the night; 

Vheu at the first quarter the mo rises somewhat about six hours before the sun sets, and 
it is moogiii^t eqlJ till about midnight. Af^er full moon It will be later each evening before 
11 jd^ses, and. when in the last quarter it wilt not generally rise till after midnight. 

Xt milfht fMi .remembered that the times referred to are only roughly approximate, as the 
relative posltiohe of .the eun and moon vary dohslderaWy. 

CAll the parttculars on this page were computed for this Journal: and Should not be 
y yepiwdhded without adlmowIedgiiieat;3 
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09cnt and Comment. 

The Year In Agriculture, 

GENERAL survey of the agricultural position in Queenslanil is made by the 
ITnder Secretary for Agriculture and Stock, Mr. E. Graham, in his annual 
report which was recently presented to Parilament. Tn it he states that the 
general average yield of wheat crops was not as heavy as in the pr(‘vious year, 
which was remarkable for an extraordinarily good season; but, on the whoh*, for 
the period under review the returns w’crc satisfactory. A steady imin-ovemeiit in 
methods of cultivation was noticeable, especially on the Downs, where the ]»ractice 
of summer fallowing is becoming more general. Wheat-growdng is now allied to 
dairying and sheep-raising to a much larger extent than formerly, ;^id the value 
of this economic combination is becoming evident to many more farmers in the 
districts where the conditions are suitable for all three branches of husbandry. The 
wheat-breeding and extension work of the Di'partment is proceeding satisfactorily. 
Experimental and general observation plots have been established in different 
districts. The systematic breeding and selection of wheats adaptable to our con¬ 
ditions of summer rainfall, which are carried on at the Roma State Farm and have 
continued over a long period, have been of material benefit to the grain-grower. 
About a hundred new J^ma crossbred wheats are tested each season, and in these 
field trials the Department has had the co-operation of the farmers and also of 
the Wheat Board. As a stimulus to the application of scientific principles to i>rimary 
production, the usual annual wheat crop competitions were held in the course of the 
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year in tlio Warwick and Toowoon)V»a districts. That the educational value of these 
competitions is widely recognised is evident by the keen interest taken in them by 
grain-growers. 

Maize-growers are feeling the effects of a lessening demand, due to the ever- 
increasing use of motors on the road and tractors in the field. A depression in the 
industry was relieved to some extent by the neeesity of hand-feeding sheep, for 
which maize is being more extensively used as a supplementary stock food hi districts 
affected by prolonged dry spcdls. 

Northern growers are handicapped by their geographical position, which involves 
heavy charges in the transport of grain to available markets. Farmers there are, 
however, appreciating the economy of retaining, when practicable, their grain on 
the farm for feeding and fattiming stock. 

Jn the seed maize improvement work satisfactory progress is being made, and 
the deniaiid for S( ed of im])roved varieties selected by the Department is constant. 

The maize exhibits at the Royal National and at many country shows, in the 
course of the year, illustrated the marked improvement in the types and quality of 
Queensland-grown grain, and it is satisfactory to observe that in tlie more, important 

maize-growing districts the principal varieties are of departimuital origin. The 

educational scheme initiated and carried on by the Department, and which covers 

the systematic breeding and regular distribution of pure see<l, is the main contri¬ 

buting factor in bringing about this result. Throe-fourths of the maize' production 
of the State is raised in the Southern. Division, which liad the benefit of :i fairly 
good season, and the Queensland yield for the year is estimated to (‘xceod 4,000,000 
bushels. Of other field crops a similar story of steady progress and satiRfat(>ry yield 
is related. 

Improvement of paspalum and otiior pastures engaged the attention of tin* field 
staff in the course of the year. Results so far sle w' that j)loughing is the most 
effective means of resuscitating paspalum grass-lands. Top-dressing of j)astur(*s is 
a subject of continuous research, but from an analytical standpoint results so far 
have been largely lu'gative. As a counter to the effect of those findings and as a 
measure of economy, the more extensive use ot suitable stock licks is generally 
advocated. 

Grass experiment plots have been established in suitable localities, and in thi*se 
a number of imporUvl grasses are being tested with varying results. 


The Sugar Industry. 

T he sugar industry of Queeiislaud established fresh records during the 192S 
season, when .520,620 tons of raw sugar were produced. Conditions favourable 
for caiie growth were general throughout the growing season. The autumn and 
winter were unusually dry, however, and portions of the crop were affected adversely 
iKftore the close of the crushing season. This caused a reduction in the early cane 
estimate, but pro])ably favoured the sweetening of the croj>, for it required only 
7i tons of cane to produce 1 ton of sugar-^thc lowest ratio yet recorded in 
Queensland. The heavy j>roductiou resulted in q very considerable surplus over and 
above Australian requirements. The question of curtailment of plantings has been 
an important one during the past year, and it is expected that definite steps will 
be taken in the near future to restrict the area devoted tf» cane and hence reduce 
the surplus. 

The exploitation of by-products of the industry continues to receive attention, 
and alcohol produced by the Sarina Distillery from molasses has been made available 
this year as a motor fuel. Mixed with petrol in suitable proportion, it is now 
marketed in Queensland under the name of ‘ ‘ Shellkol.' ^ 

With continued low export values, the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations 
finds growers taking a keener interest in its activities. Advice on the use of correct 
fertilisers to bring about a more intensive system of cultivation and the consequent 
reduction in production costs is widely sought. A more active programme of 
co-operative experimental work has been planned. A system of farm fertility trials 
has been initiated, and growers are showing a great interest in the project. By this 
method of field trial work much valuable information should be gained, which will 
assist ihe famners directly concerned and also allow recommendations to be made 
#ith a greater de^ee of confidence. The plan will be extended to varietal trials 
and culraral experiments. The raising of seedling canes at South Johnstone has 
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bet'll continued, and all these and siniilar activities in tin; 8cit*ntific field give 
einphasis to the high standards that have btwn established in the industry, and tliese 
would have been, of course, very difficult of attainnienl without the intelligint 
co-operation of the growers. 


Cotton. 

I T was possible this season to dispose of the lowtu* gra<leH of cotton in Australia 
at i)ro8[)eetive satisfactory jirices. This advantage, together with the arrange¬ 
ment of the Cotton Board for higher first advance on seed cotton at the ginnery, 
helped the industry very inaterially. Interest in cotton-growing had definitely 
increased in the Southern areas jirior to the time of iilanting, but absence of spring 
rains diverted attention to the necessity of concentrating on the production of fodder 
i*ro])«; and as a result cotton acreages were limited, (food returns have, however, 
revived interest in cotton-growing, and its extension in the corning year is a 
l•('asonable anticipation. 

In the South Burnett interest in cotton has beim stimulated by the good cro]»s 
picked on de]>artmental exj»eriment plots in the district, several yielding around 
1,500 11). aJi acre of high-(piality fibre. 

Only moderate returns have* been obtained in the Central Burnett, wlnue, how- 
<'ver, yields up to 1,500 lb. an acre on experimental plots are infiuencing a substiintial 
(‘xteiision of cotton cultivation. The experience of tlu‘ year is on the side of early 
planting, and this has iiujuessed grow'ers with the necessity of ('arly and thorough 
]>i‘eparation of tin* seed-bed, a practice ensuring a successful strike after the first 
planting rains. The year’s results have, howe\er, not disheartened growers, and an 
incrt‘ase<l jilanting is j»lanned for BKIO. 

There was a de<'line in tlu' standard of eultivation, but this may bo ascribed 
to tlie various factors, w'oather included, that affected the year’s operations. Not- 
withstanding seasonal variability, however, the valge of timely and systeinalic culti¬ 
vation was demonstrato<l clearly liy those growers wdio realise' that it pays to grow 
cotton in accordance with the principles and practice advocated by the oflicers of 
the (Litton Branch. 

There was a substantial reduction in the aggri'gate yield of cotton on last 
year’s returns, and this was due to lower production iu the Dawson Valley and 
smaller acreages in the I'pper Burnett. There was. howmer, a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the general quality of the croj) as compared with that of last year. The 
work of the research station was continued, and results clearly demoustrated tlu‘ 
value of early ])lanting. 

Seasonal vagaries wen* against the securing of the best results from our jnire 
seed <levelo])meTit work, though considerable success attended seed aecliniatisation 
efforts. The work of develojdng acclimatised strains of introduced varieties also 
])roeeeded satisfactorily, although no reniarkuble results Avere obtained. 

Varietal tests, fertiliser trials, ainl cultural methods are receiving tiu* <dose 
attention of the Department, to the general advantage of the industry. 


Adding to the Attractions ot Country Life. 


n ONDLUDING his eompreheusive review' of the year's activities of the Department, 
_ which is ever widening its range and extending its influence, Air. Graham 
added that, though temporary idiecks were experieiice<l in some directions, there are 
good grounds for satisfaction with the progress made. We have to remember that 
agriimlture is not the only industry passing througli the stress and strain of a 
transitional period; it is not the only industry that has had to adapt its methods 
to modern ideas, modern market requirements, and, in the disposal of some commodi¬ 
ties at least, keener competition. The economic side of the business is being 
tackled resolutely in this J^tate. Through our system of organised marketing of 
commodity by commodity we are moving gradually, but surely, to the position when 
we can offer the consumer a better and standardised article more regularly under 
proper control, and thus earn for the producer a larger proportion of wdiat the 
consumer has to pay. It will take time, of course, to perfect such a system, but its 
complete success would mean a more attractive country life, a bigger rural population, 
decentralisation of economic and commercial interests, and a more rational national 
development. 
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Bureau of §u;gar 0xpcrin)cnt §taHons. 

CANE PEST COMBAT AND CONTROL 

The Entomologist at Mermga^ near Cai/rns, Mr. Edmund Jarvis, has submiiUd 
io the Director of the Bureau of Sugar Eorpervment Station^ Mr. H. T. Easterby, the- 
following report, embracing tJw period of October to November, 1929:— 

ASSOCIATION BETWEEN THE ENTOMOLOGIST AND CANEGROWER. 

In the present report J h.‘ive attempted to define the true nioaninjy of tlie term 
‘^Economic Entomologist,^^ and to outline tiie nature of certain activities which 
should tend to promote the establishment of cordial relationship between the scientist 
and cane farmer. 

The importance of this close association between entomology and agriculture 
in Queensland was first recognised as early as the year 1886, w^hich was about thi‘- 
time when Mr. Henry Tryon published his valuable report on the insects and fnngu« 
pests of the Toowoomba district; while more than forty years have passed since the 
Victorian Department of Agriculture began to realise the advisability of appointing 
a Government Entomologist to fight such destructive insects as the codliii moth, 
woolly aphis, and apple-root borer, which had then gained a footing in several 
orchards around Melbourne. 

In the year 1889, when the present writer first arrived in Australia, tlu^ study of 
control methods against leaf-eating beetles^ caterpillars, and other niaiidibulate or 
chewing insects was chiefly confined to various kinds of arsenical sprays; the sai> 
sucking insects, like aphides, scale insects, plant bugs, being combated in those 
early days by the use of such well-known contact solutions as resin comjxmnd, kefos au; 
emulsion, &c. 

At the present time, however, our knowledge of economic entomology has natur¬ 
ally increased, so that, although still continuing to devise more deadly and clu'aper 
poison-baits and sprays, we have now pressed into the warfare numerous species of 
the parasitic and predaceous enemies of many different insect pests of primary 
economic consequence; with the result that some of these are now being held in 
control biologically. 

In North Queensland, for instance, tlie much dreaded weevil biuer” 
(Rhabdocnemds obsmrus Boisd.) is at present being kept well in check by a small 
Tachinid fly-parasite, hundreds of which are regularly propagated nt Meringa Kxpm'i- 
ment Stjition for free distribution in any canefield chancing to be invaded by the- 
beetle-borer. 

It is gratifying to note that this phase of activity—^which calls for concerted 
action on Sie part of both grower and entomologist—has been instrumental, in our 
own ease, in establishing those harmonious relations which are so nec^essary to the 
welfare of all parties concerned. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that apart from biological <ontroI 
work, several additional fields of entomological research have lieen opened uj> of late 
years; the most fascinating of these being, perhaps, that dealing with the study of 
so-called tropic reactions, of a positive or negative kind, which are believed to be- 
manifested by insects in response to influences exerted by various stimuli, affecting 
the olfactory, auditory, or other complex sense organs. 

As already pointed out by the present writer (Proc. Pan. Pac 8c. Congress,, 
vo). 1, pp. 367-68, 1923), we have good reason for assuming thaft the movements of 
our principal cane beetle (Lepidoderma athohirtum Waterh.) are sensibly influenced 
by forces of a chemotropic nature; which probably determine to some extent the- 
direction of flight of the female cockchafer during the fortnight preceding egg laying. 

It is pleasing to note that the help afforded by this Sugar Experiment Station,, 
to farmers of the Cairns district, appears to have won recognition, and during recent 
years there have been many applications for assistance in fighting ^'army worms’' 
and other caterpillars which sometimes strip the leaves of cane plants. Our modc^ 
of procedure in such cases is not merely to give advice by letter, but to go into the- 
affected field! when possible, taking tbe necessary spraying apparatus, and to show 
the grbwer kbw to prepare and apply the remedy. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL HINTS TO CANEGROWER8, 

By EDMUND JARVIS. 

When to Expect Appearance of “Greyback” Beetles. 

Cane beetles are likely to emerge from the ground about the middle of this 
month (November). Owing to the prolonged spell of dry weather experienced in 
many cane districts, transformation from the pupa or chrysalis condition to the 
adult winged form of this insect occurred in most places early in October. Should 
a few inches of rain, however, chance to fall during the second or third week 
in November, such downpour would be followed at once by an emergence of these 
cockchafer lieetles. On the other hand, a continuance of drought conditions throughout 
November and half way through December should operate as a decided check to 
the increase of our notorious cane pest. 

Arrange about Collecting Cockchafers. 

On cane areas known to be subject to grub attack it is advisable to start 
collecting the beetles from the foliage of their feeding-trees as soon as they are 
noticed on the wing. 

Now is the time to locate the position of favourite food-plants such as Weeping 
Figs, “Moreton Bay Ash” trees, &c., chancing to grow close to headlands of your 
•canefield. 

To facilitate the work of collecting, the surface of the ground under these 
trees should be cleared of vegetation, in order that all beetles falling upon it may 
be easily seen and jiicked up. Such collecting should be carried on throughout a 
period of about, three weeks, dating from the day on which “greybacks’^ emerge 
from the ground. A careful note should be made of this date of commencement of 
the hightiug season, as in the event of any farmer washing later on to fumigate his 
soil for cane grubs, such information would enable him to determine the ago of the 
grubs ]u*es<.mt together with the correct time for starting control measures. 

Keep the Ground Moving during the Flighting Season. 

(.’ommon-sense control methods of keeping the soil moving between cane row,^ 
as much as possible during those jieriods oeeujued by the egg and early larval 
conditions of our ‘^greyback” cockchafer are within reach of all growers, and 
have already been advocated as being advantageous (Bull. N(». 19, ])]). 59, 00). A 
dense growth of w<H‘ds between cane row’s attracts egg-laden females of both 
4(lholnr1 urn and frnwM (‘‘ greyback, ” and “frenchi l)eetle”), the latter cockchafer 
being vt*ry prone to oviposit in such jdaces. 

Do not allow the surface to remain caked after heavy rain longer than can be 
helped. Every time the ground is stirred to a dejdh of about 3 inches soil-moisture 
is cons(*rv('<l, and a certain percentage of unhatched beetle eggs or small grubs of the 
first-stage of gr(»wth is destroyed, together with germinating seeds and tiny jdants 
of difl'<'rent weeds. 

How to Store Insecticides and Spraying Apparatus. 

('arhon. —Drums containing this fumigant should be locked up in 

some cool, dry shed. Before storing same, examine each drum for possible leakage. 
When a drum is opened do not bring a light of any kind near it or even a- lighted 
I>ipe or cigarette. 

J*aradichlorobenzcne ,—Keep receptacles containing this chemical, such as barrels 
or tin canisters, as airtight as possible to prevent needless evai)oration of the 
crystals. This fumigant is not inAammable, and being non-poisonous can bo freely 
liandled without the slightest danger. 

Lead Arsenate ,—If purchased in stoneware receptacles it is a good i)lan to 
cover the cork and edges of any jars intended for storage with melted paratlin wax, 
as this w’ill prevent the arsenate paste from drying too quickly. 

Paris green ,—^Being a violent poison this should l.>c kept under lock and key 
and out of reach of children. 

Care of Hofnd Injectors ,—Keep clean from dirt or corrosive matter; examine 
working parts at intervals and replace defective washers, &c. 

Pump ,—Thoroughly rinse out the container with clean water before putting 
the pumi> away, and run plenty of w'aler through the hose and nozzle. Kee]) clean 
and carefully oiled. Repair any leakage to hosing or defective washers. 
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Plate 194.- -Mb. Hakby 1'. Eastbbby, Director of the Btjbeau of 
Sugar Experiment Stations* 

(From a photograph taken a few years ago). 

Bora in 1867 at Echuca, Victoria, Mr, Easterby stinlied at the Horsham (V'ictoria) 
Publio. School, and ai)plied himself to chemistry and wicro&eoj)ical science, iaeludiug 
sugar chemistry, and entered the Sugar Factory at Mallra in LS97, where ho studied 
the technology of sugar under Dr. Riesen, afterwards moving on to take up the 
position of Chemist with Messrs. Gibson and Howes, owners of the Bing(*ra Sugar 
Plantation at Bundaberg. 

Mr, Easterby was ongfiged by the Victorian Government to make investigations 
into the beet sugar industry in 1900 and part of 1901, after which he was api)ointed 
Assistfint Director to Dr. Walter Maxwell. 

Mr. Easterby sub8e<iuently became Director of Sugar ExjK*riment Ktaticms, which 
position lie still holds. 

The Sugar Experiment Stations during Mr. Easterby’s long term of office have 
developed amazingly. At the time he joined the service there was only one 
Experiment Station in Queensland. Now there are three Experiment Stations, three 
Entomological Laboratories, a Sugar-cane I^athological Laboratory, a Sugar Soils 
Laboratory, and a Sugar Mill Technologists^ Laboratory, while the staff has 
increased from six to twenty-one, including Ohemists, Entomologists, l^athologists, 
arid Agriculturists, while the yield of sugar has increased from 120,858 tons in 1901 
to 520,620 tons in 1928. 


SUGAR CROP PROSPECTS. 

The Directs of Sugar Experiment Stations, Mr, T. Easterly, has returned 
to Brisbane from a visit to some of the sugar areas comprising Oaims, the 
Johnstone and Herbert Ewers, Maokay, and Bundaberg, 

Conditions in Northern areas were exceptionally dry following a pr(dotiged 
* an|^ eold winter. Rain is badly needed in every sugar district. In spite, however, 
of the,' dry weather and grub damage the Cairns crop will be the largest ever 
< harvested, the', aggregate tonnage for the three mills—il’ambledon, Hulgravo, and 
Rabdndd^-^4^mg expected to reach 680,000 tons of cane, which will produce 90,000 
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tons of siiRnr. The young cane is standing up well to the dry conditions, and 
provided rain falls shortly the prospects for next year are excellent. 

The crops at the Johnstone and Tully are also good this year, though Mourilyau 
is somewhat behind its usual tonnage. Here also the young cane looks well. 

The commercial cane sugar in the cane is the highest ever experienced in 
the districts from Mossman to Lower Burdekin, duo to the long spell of dry cold 
weather following the wet season. It is confidently anticipated that the tons of 
cane required to make a ton of sugar will be well under 7 in the North, and 
should bo somewhere about this figure for the whole of Queensland. Last y(^ar it 
was 7.18, which ’was the lowest on record. 

In the Herbert Riv^r district the fanners earlier in the year suffered from 
heavy and continuous riaiii which ])romoted a heavy groAvth of weeds, vhich they 
were unable to cope with in time. 

The dry conditions appear to be much worse at Mackay than in other districts, 
and, with a good deal of frost, have caused a considemble reduction in the crop. 
It is now anticipated that the sugar yield tor the seven mills will not be more 
than 7fi,000 tons. 


CANE PESTS AND DISEASES. 

T1t(‘ folloicivif rcjtort vpon the Mositman supar district has hcen, submitted by 
Mr, J. H. Bu:acott ta the KnfomtthKjist at Meringa, Mr. Jarris, and is note made 
arailuhle by the. Bureau of Sugar Krycrimeut Station ,^:— 

From the economic entomological point of view, the Mosenian district visited 
this month proved most interesting. The duration of this trip was mainly ociaipied 
in making a coiniireliensive survey <»f the area, and locating those parts most affected 
I’.y grubs and other serious pests. 

it is interesting to note that the weevil borer, which eight or ten years ago 
occurred eommouly, has now practically vanished, presumably due to the efficient 
control exerted by the Tachinid fiy parasite which was liberated in Mo'^sman by 
Muir about the year 1910. 

The distribution of the cane grub is diverse, but undoubtedly the most severe 
infestation ocenrs at (hssowary, where, on some farms, tlie damage has amounted 
to nearly half the crop, and. similarly to our experience in other districts, the cane 
stiffers most on red<lish volcanic soils. A fact which Mossman growers have noted, 
and which also fits in with former observations, is that the damage is usually more 
severe in fields that carry the highest standing cane at the time of beetle flight. 
The prineifial feeding trees of the beetle are tin* figs and the cocoanut i»alm, and 
^'l*ry probalily the guava, on which they have been seen clustering in great numbers. 
The flight oecurs after the first heavy rain in November or early December, and ^ems 
to jireseiit no unusual aspects. 

The frenchi grub does not appear to cause a great deal of damage, although 
it apjiarently has not yet risen to fee<l again after moulting. AVireworms are 
responsible for very considerable damage to germinating sets, and tli(*re apixmr 
to bo two jiriucipal s])ccies, one of which is very slemler, and the other being shaped 
more like the typical click-lieetle larva. These wirewonns ■were found burrowing 
all through youi^g shoots under the surface of the ground, and some of the larger 
ones Tvere boring in the main set like the beetle borer. On one farm over half an 
acre of plants died off owing to wireworms, and the block had to Ix' replanted. 

False wireworms (Tenebrionida') oceniTcd commonly in the region of young 
plants, and were usually found just under the surface of the soil. Whether they 
were causing appreciable damage, liowevor, is problematical. 

The only other pests causing notable damage were moth borers ami army worms. 
Of the former, both the large moth borer {Fhragmatighita iruncata) and the small 
ratoon borer {Bphysta'is cherfum) were much in evidence, and the cause of uumorous 
“dead-hearts^’ among young ratoon cane. These borers were usually present where 
weeds were growing through the cane and on the headlands. At one place ii curious 
type of damage occasionally associated with the large moth borer was seen; the 
caterpillars had gnawed a deep depression through the rind of the stick, and where 
this occurred the stick w’ould frequently snap off. This was noted in a standing crop 
of Odark’s Seedling, and the injury was as often to be setm at the base of the stick 
as at the top where the moth borer usually dwells. 

With regard to the army worm, several fields of young plant cane had been 
well stripped, and the fact of the cateiq)illars having Jived in the centre kaves of 
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the plant and of their main feeding taking place at night, points to the agent being 
Cirphis unijmneta, which is the common^t of the army worms affecting sugar'cano. 

Of the minor pests aphides and linear bugs were the only ones occurring in 
large numbers. 

It is intended if possible to fumigate a small plot of grub-infested cane early 
next year to deinonstrate to Mossman growers the efficacy of fumigation as a means 
of combating the cane grub. 

Thanks are due to the Mossnian mill staff, representatives of associations, and 
fariiK^rs, who gave every assistance during the visit. 


The Director of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Statkms hwi rcceircd the 
following re)tort voverxiig the period September to October^ from the Ento¬ 

mologist at Merin^a, Mr. Edmund Jarvis :— 

Notes on the Oviposition of Lepidoderma albohirtum Waterh. 

During lust December some original research work was carried out at this 
experiment station in connection with the egg-stage of our *^grcyback’^ cockchafer. 
This interesting study which was commenced at the beginning of the aerial life of 
the beetle in question, consisted of collecting quantities of living cockchafers from 
the foliage of their feeding-trees, separating the sexes and confining each female 
specimen in a suitable cage containing about 16 cubic inches of moist soil, prepared 
in a manner calculated to induce the captive to lay eggs. 

About 500 females were treated in this way betw'een the dates 10th November 
to 29th Decemln^r; such collecting—couj)led with that of several hundred additional 
specimens made use of for other experiments during the same period—affording 
opportunity for acquiring further data on percentages of the sexes in albohirtum 
occurring at different times in the flighting season. 

Jt was found that beetles ca])tured from six to ten days after emergence 
from the ground oviposited more' freely than those which had not Ikhui allowed to 
remain more than three or four days upon their food-jdants. Many sjjecimons which 
had been confined in cages a day or so after leaving the soil died without laying 
any eggs; these being rcidaced about a week later by females which had been 
on the wing for nearly a fortnight. Eggs were first noticed amongst the soil in 
cages about 12th December, these liatching twelve to fourteen days later; while 
the total number of tiny grubs ])rocured by this method of rearing 'was 1,226. During 
the fourteen days occupied by the egg condition the average shade temperature at 
our laboratory was 80.25 degrees Fahr. 

As a result of investigations made by the writer it appears that tiny grubs of 
albohirtum during their first instar are very easily killed by abnormal earth jiressure, 
such as that brought about, by cultivation of the soil in their immediate vicinity. 
Possibly, sudden pressure of coarse particles of earth on all sides of the body not 
only t<*iid to prevent movement through the soil but would also be likely to cause 
more or less injury to the skin, which at this early stage of growth is softer and more 
delicate than that of grubs of the third instar. 

Under natural conditions those tiny newly-hatched grubs enter the soil overhead 
by gradually tunnelling through the wall of theSr egg-chamber, so tliat, during tiie 
course of such subterranean jirogression in compact earth, they would not at any 
time be subjected to earth pressure. 

Grubs Destroyed by Cultural Operations. 

Some years ago, when quantities of grubs w-ere collected from canefields almost 
every day throughout a period of about seven months (December to June) for 
experimental work at Gordonvale laboratory, I found that no matter how carefully 
they were handled during transference from the freshly ploughed furrows to large 
tins containing moist earth, a fairly large percentage (fifteen to twenty) of apparently 
healthy looking and uninjured third-stage grubs did not live more than a day or two 
in confinement. It was concluded that those dying in this manner had been subjected 
to more or less soil pressure, or received a severe jar to the body during the breaking 
up of the grorund. An additional number (about 8 per cent) of those which happened 
lo lie close to* the path of the plough-share, and were either cut or badly squeezed, 
died almost at once, and were, of course, left in the furrow after identification of 
tlie species concerned. 

In a repojrt made by Mr. Ti’yon twenty years ago (1909) with regard to the 
oceurrence of dead grubs in the Isis district, he points out that a certain ij)ercentago, 
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of fat.*i]ity amongst cane grubs ‘Mnvariabjy attends the use of agricultural iznplo' 
ments/' and that “a number arc also injured by simple percussion and bruising 
without any actual contact having taken place. Needless to say, the opinion of 
such an authority as Mr. Tryon on this matter is of exceptional value. Seeing 
that his remarks ap})lied to fully-grown, third-stage grubs of Lepidoderma cUhohirtumf 
we may rest assured that the mortality noticed by him at the time would have been 
considerably higher had these larvae been in the first instar or stage of development. 

(\)minoii-sense control methods of keeping the soil moving l3etwein cane rows 
as much as possible during those periods taken up by tlie egg and early larval 
conditions of our ‘‘greyback^' cockchafer are within the reach of all farmers, and 
liave already been advocated as l)emg advantageous (Bui. No. 19, pp. 58, 59). 

One of the most iiiij>ortant factors associated with ideal development of plant 
life, no matter whether of fruit, vegetable, or sugar-cane, is that of conservation of 
moisture, and this can only lu* secured by a systematic cultivation of the upper 
:i or 4 inches of soil about a couple of days after each down))our of heavy rain, in 
order to break up the freshly c-aked surface and so form a layer of loose, fine earth 
to act as a mulch and sto]) eva]»oratiou of the moisture lying Mow it. Each time 
tho ground is disturbed in this manner a certain number of cockchafer eggs or small 
grubs are likely to be destroyed )>y soil pressure, ifcc., wdiile, at the same time, when 
breaking tunnels containing uninjuretl grubs, several of these are in danger of 
falling a prey to ants or other enemies before they ;ire able to barricade themselves 
against such daiig<‘r. 

In this eonnection I would also reinind growers of a fact, already alluded to in 
previous monthly r(‘ports, tl»at egg-laden female cockchafers are disinclined to 
ovij)osit in well-worked soil having a surface compost'd of loose particles, since such 
scarabtoid Ix'ctles, while living under natural conditions, arc accustomed to tunnelling 
into hard ground, which, by affonling a kind of fulcrum to work against, enables 
fheso insects to maintain a correct position during the course of digging in. (See 
Hnl. No. 19 p. 58.) 


J In Assi,st(in1 al Markay, Mr. A. N. Jinnts, h<ii( mhmittvd the 

J'oKowinff nport far the m-ontfi nuhd V2fh November^ 1929, /o the Director of the 
Jiurrou of Svyar Experiment StatUms, Mr. B. T. Easierby .— 

Oreyback Beetles Fully Developed (Lepidodetma albohirium Waterh.j. 

Observations made during the past two weeks have shown that gveyback beetles 
.ir(‘ now fully developed and resting in their cells awaiting the a<lvont of favourable 
,'ains to enable them to emerge from the ground. The long eontinued dry se.ison has 
iemlere<l the ground very hard and dry in many ])laces, therefore the enu'rgence of 
beetles may not be expected until fairly substantial rains have fallen. On the other 
hand, if tin' dry weatlier should coutiiiue for a furtln^r ft'vv weeks, it will very likely 
<'Xi‘rcisc’ H(nne d(*gree of natural check over this pest in that many beetles may die 
through being confmed in their cells too long. 

Ill the far nortlu'rn cane areas this form of natural check occurs every few 
years, but usually after a <’oinparatively small flight of beetles, grub damage the 
following season is severe. This is explained in the restoration of natural balance-— 
j.t'., when an insect is plentiful its parasites are also plentiful, and thus a control 
tak(‘8 i)la<*e; but in seasons of com]»arative scarcity jairaaitos too are scarce, and so 
^he species tends to increase. This is suppleinenled by many other factors, such as 
more equal division of sexes, which ])roduces a greater proportion of fertile eggs, 
and weather conditions, &c. 

Growers are recommended to collect ami destroy beetles from feeding trees, 
also to clear away from headlands and near caiu'fiolds, any feeding trees. The 
principal trees that are most attractive to beetles are wild figs (Ficus S})p.) of all 
species, Moreton Bay Ash (Eucalyptus tessekiris)^ Blue Gum (E. teretit*4)rnis), and 
the swamp ‘‘Beetle Tree^^ (PhUanthus sp.), as well as wattles or acacias of all species 
(Aoaoia sp.). Judicious collecting of beetles and clearing out of feeding trees from 
the immediate vicinities of canefields is a very helpful factor in reducing the numbers 
of this post. High grass on headlands and canefield roads is particularly attractive 
to beetles, and as is usually the case, the ground in these situations is very hard 
and consolidated which prevents the beetles from entering to lay their eggs in those 
spots, therefore they enter the loose cultivated ground immediately adjoining. This 
is not intended to mean that the cane would not be affected at all if the grass was 
cut down, but high grass is a great attraction to beetles and would no doubt tend 
to greatly increase the subsequent grub infestation, therefore it .may be seen that 
such precautionary measures are helpful. 
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False l/inreworms (Gontemphakan earpeirtoriae? Fam. Tmtttbrionidua), 

Many growers may have noticed during the past two or three months large 
numbers of small, dirty, blackish-brown beetles running about the canefleUls and 
headlands. The larv» or grubs of this beetle are of the ‘^wireworm^' type, and are 
at present very numerous in some canefields in the Mackay district, and several 
farmers have recently brought under notice their occurrence in large numbers amongst 
young cane, where they were found to be destroying the buds or eyes on the sets. 
They enter the eyes and eat out the whole interior, tlius producing many misses in 
the cane. In consequence, many farmers have had to supply parts of their cane, in 
some cases as many as three times. When supplying by hand, dipping the sets in n 
solution of sodium arsenite, molasses, and water in the proportions of sod. a is. 
I lb., molasses 8 lb., and water from 8 to 10 gallons, is recommended as a control 
measure. The dipped sets should be jdanted wet so that tho earth will adhere to 
them; this soil then becomes impregnated with the poison, thus any insect attacking 
the sets will first come in contact with a small amount of poisoned soil Ix'fore actually 
reaching the set, and will thus be influenced by the solution. The cut ends (d' the 
sets will absorb the poison to a depth of a quarter of an ineli^ or thereabouts. 

The false wireworm may be l)ri(*fiy described as follows:—When fully grown 
about three-fifths of an inch in length (1.5 cms.), elongate, and cylimlrical. (Colour 
dirty yellowish-brown, the head and first two segments smoky brown, also the anal 
and pre-anal segment. If seen under a magnifying glass the edges of the anal 
segment will seen to have a row of small black bristle-likc spines which are sligUtly 
curved upwards, bordering its outer edge. The head is small, dark brown, ami semi- 
retractile. The first three body segments each carry a pair of short legs, wliidi an* 
also dirty yellowish-brown in colour. Tho body is twelve segmeiited. These* larva* 
are able to move fairly rapidly on their ventral Kurfaces; sometimes when <|pg np 
they partly curl uj) and remain motionless for a toui)Ie of seconds, or else wnggle 
themselves with a lashing motion several times before attempting to re-enter the soil. 
The duration of the larval or wireworm stage of this insect occupies from six to 
(‘ight wee»ks during the spring montlis. 

The pupa is a dirty cr(*am colour, and measures about two-fifths of an inch in 
length (9 cms.). Jt resembles the adult beetle in shape, with the legs and antenna* 
neatly folded on the ventral surface, tiie elytra or wing covers are enclosed in two biid- 
likc processes which are also directed towards the ventral surface. The anal sogineiit 
bears two fairly long outwardly curved spin-like ])roce8Hes. Just Iwjfon* emergence 
the eyes darken and the body assumes a dark-brown colour. The duratioii of this 
stage is from ten to twelve days, and the pupa is enclosed in a small oval coll in 
the soil. 

Tho beetles app(*ar to bo fond of congregating under rublnsh, &c., and hon|>s of 
freshly-pulled weeds have been recommended as being effective traps for attracting 
them. Night time has been recommended as being the best time to removt* tin* bi'etles 
from the traps; any thus collected may Ik* destroyed. 


Linear Bugs (Phaenacantha au»tralicu» Klrk.^. 

The spring generation of these bugs is now beginning to ajq)ear; very small 
n^ymphs being obs(*rvcd during the last two weeks, Thc'se slender almost inosqnito- 
!ike active insects are very plentiful in many jiarts of the district in the late sutunier 
months, but it was net definitely known how many broods of this bug w'ere produced 
in a year. 

Tho presence of very young nyin]>hs at the iiresent time apjx*ars to Indica.te 
that there are three broods normally—there may be sliglit overlapping into a fourth 
brood—but nymphs have now been observed freely during the months of November, 
January and February and May and June. Examples bred at the Laboratory have 
shown that the adults hibenxate under cover of trash, &e., during the winter months, 
eggs are laid about Oetolier, the young bugs from, them hatching during the latter 
part of that month and early November. The young nymphs noted in January and 
February are the offspring from the spring generauon, whilst those found in ^lay 
and June are tho brood following the summer generation; these hibernate until the 
following spring and produce the spring brood. 

The eggs are recorded as being dropped loosely and unattached on the surface 
of the ground; examples caged at the Laboratory invariably laid their eggs singly 
and attached to various objects, some being laid on the sides of the breeding cage. 
The eggs are much longer than broad, being a little over 1.5 mm. in length by (k4 mm* 
in wi|?th. They arc or a dark red-brown colour, and the incubation period occupies 
about twelve ^days. 
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This cane ii)Hect, although at tinios very abundant in canohelds, has so 1‘ar not 
called for control measures; it appears to be fairly free from natural j)arasites and 
other enemies. Occasionally, the apices of cane leaves in fields where the bugs are 
abundant assume a yellowish colour due to the continual drain of sa]) as a result of 
the bugs feeding. 


The Assistant hJntomolof/ist^ Hnndahcrif, Mr. Jt. N. Muufjomcry, has sahniitUd 
the fifUnving notes for pnhHediurn^ on. the vmrrgenee and eollcctioii of certain 
injurioKs cane hectics^ to the Director of the Burlaw of Sugar Eorperinient Stiitinns, 
Mr. JJ. T. Kasterhyi — 

Beetle Emergence Expected. 

During eitlr r Novcmbio* or l)cceml»(*r, as soon as we have received sullicient rain 
to i)enetrate to the harder subsoil, we may :intici[)ato the emergence of the various 
Dootles whose grubs attack our cane crops. In Routhorn Queensland the three worst 
grub pests with which wt liave to contend are the (Iiihhu's, Bmidaberg, and 
“ Frenchi ” cane grubs, which, of course, result from eggs laid by their ri'spective 
beetles soon after their emergence and flighting period. 

Up to the present our investigations have shown the many difiticulti(‘s involved 
in the wholesale colle<*tioii of female beetles of the two former species, and although 
further investigation work is in progress, with a view to trapping the females bef(»re 
they can fiy away to lay their eggs, past ox]Kn*ience in this connection has shown lhat 
the number that can be caught is by far too small to have any appreciable effect in 
diminishing the degree of infestation from year to year. Aec'ordingly, the following 
remarks on tlu' collection of beetles are not applicabh' to the Childers or Bundaberg 
beeth's, but concern chiefly the ‘‘F^reiichi” beetles. In controlling the two former 
pests, we aim at cleaning the fields thoroughly by hand pickbig jirevious to planting, 
and if the crop becomes subsequently infested, this practice is then sujiplementeu by 
M)il fumigation. 

‘French!’* Beetles. 

“French!” beetles are about 1 inch in length, and less than half an inch at their 
greatest width. They are of a i>ale reddish colour, and are covered with whitish 
scales w’hicli give the beetles a silvt^ry lustre. On account of this silvery a)>pearauce 
they have been sometimes erroneously called “greyback” beetles, but it should be 
here noted that the “greyback” beetle, which does such a vast amount of damage tv> 
cane in North Queensland, does not occur here, ami therefore to avoid confusion the 
t(*rin “frenchi” beetle should be rigidly adhered to. In eolleeting this s]»oeies 
advantage is takem of eertain peculiarities iu their habits. 

How they are CoUeoted. 

In this ease the female heetles fly to low shrubs, fences, and i veu to the young 
cane stools, wh(*re they are followed by the males, and mating then takes jdace. 
The beetles then remain snspouded from the objects to which they have flown, and 
they may be collected wdthont any difficulty. After mating, if unmolested, they may 
feed on the foliage of such trees as the NIoreton Bay Asli, bloodwood, &e., and before 
dawn they fly back to the cauefields to enter the soil and (ieposit their eggs. 

“Fnmchi” beetles are not attracted to lights in large numbers like some of the 
other common beetles, and lights are necessary chiefly as a means of locating and 
collecting mating pairs. If such collecting is carried our, the collector is assured 
that equal i)roportioiis of the sexes are present, with the additioual satisfaction of 
knowing that every pair destroyed means at least tliirty potential grubs less to feed 
on his crops in the following years. Although the life cycle of * * Frenchi ’ ’ is of two 
years’ duration, there is an annual emergence of beetles, and in some areas there 
appears to be a larger emergence every second year, with a corresponding heavier 
infestation of grubs in the succeeding year. 

Where to Look for Beetles. 

This year, in some of the sub-districts of Bundaberg, there should be a fairly 
heavy emergence of * * frenchi ’ ’ beetles, and it behoves growers to collect these beetles 
as thoroughly as possible in order to minimise damage during the 1930-31 spring and 
summer. In past years grubs from these beetles^ have been found on a few farms at 
KHiott Heads, Avoia, Oakwood, and Gin Gin, and this note of warning is issued with 
the view ^at farmers might take the necessary precautions to prevent thfMr fields 
again becoming infested. 
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PATHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES.* 

By J. H. SIMMONDS, M.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

Of the many specimens submitted for report a considerable number 
are found on opening up to be more or less unfit for enabling a proper 
determination of the cause of the trouble. This position usually arises 
from one or more of the three following causes:— 

1. The specimens have rotted during transit and are unfit for 

examination. ^ 

2. The portion of the plant in which the causal agent might be 

found is not included. 

3. There is not sufficient data given regarding the general growing 

conditions of the plant, in which conditions, in many cases, is 
found the origin of the trouble. 

To aid those desirous of seeking advice, a few hints regarding the 
submission of specimens are given below:— 

The method of packing will depend largely on the nature oT the 
specimen and the time that it will take on its journey. 

When the parcel may be expected to reach its destination in not 
longer than two days, the specimens, whether of foliage or fruit, can be 
wrapped separately in clean newspaper and packed in a cardboard box 
to avoid crushing. An airtight container must be avoided, as the material 
sweats and quickly rots under such conditions. 

For long-distance consignment, foliage is best pressed between 
sheets of blotting paper, which can be posted enclosed between two pieces 
of cardboard. When wishing to send succulent fruit, such as are liable 
to arrive in a state of decomposition, it is sometimes posvsible to cut off 
the diseased portion in a thin layer and send this wrapped in clean 
blotting paper as in the case of foliage. 

When possible, specimens illustrating the disease in all stages, 
including both early and late symptoms, should be sent. 

If the disease consists of a definite leaf or fruit spot, only that 
portion of the plant affected need be included. However, in the case of 
diseases of a more general nature, such as a wilt or dieback, it is neces¬ 
sary to forward specimens of the whole plant, including especially the 
roots. It is always best to include whole specimens when dealing with 
small herbaceous plants or seedlings. 

A covering letter should be sent indicating the date on which the 
specimens were posted, and stating the' nature of the information 
required. As far as possible, the following details should be included 
also, to facilitate a correct diagnosis of the trouble:— 

(a) A short description of the disease as it appears in the field; 
the varieties of plant affected; the date of first appearance; 
and nature of subsequent spread, &c. 

(h) Nature of the soil and subsoil and drainage; details of any 
manurial application; and date of application. 

(c) Particulars regarding rainfall, frosts, &c., occurring during 
the life of the crop. 

(d) The strength and time of application of any sprays used. 

(e) Any contributing cause which might suggest itself to the 
grower. 

*Beprinte4 from ‘'Posts and Diseases of Queensland Fruits and Vegetables,’^ 
by Bobert Ve|i(ch, B.Sc., F.E.S., and J. H. Simmonds, M.8c., published by the 
Dapftrtmei^ of Agriculture and Stock, Brisbane, 1929 , 
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Sweep ill Adelaide, Melbourne, Launceston 
—any and every station is wn'thin easy dis¬ 
tance. Victoradio has been fully tested and 
proved as eminently suited for Queensland 
conditions. 
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-- 

The control of insect pests and fungus diseases calls for the use 
of a sprayer that is both economical and thoroughly effective. 

We arc direct importers of the Mysto line of sprayers—British 
made and therefore dependable and competitively priced. 

MYSTO No. If SPRAYBR LADYWOOD ALL BRASS SPRAYER 



Mysto Ladywood is an all brass double^ 
acting pump of simple construction, but deliver" 
ing a very powerful pressure. It is a splendid 
pump, moderately priced, and it has a great 
variety of uses. 

The Mysto 15 Sprayer is a popular line complete 
with hose, trigger spray shut-off, variety of 
nozzles, etc. The design is simplicity itself, and 
will give you reliable effective spraying. 


Vemiorel Duster 

In the Vermorel, we offer you 
a strong efficient duster at a 
very reasonable price. This is 
a knapsack type of machine 
with sieve and brush arrange¬ 
ment that keeps the dust 
agitated and ensures even, fine 
distribution. The Vermorel 
will dust quick’y# without 
waste, and with a minimum 
of effort. 





Writ# Aow for Cotslogn# Mid PriMw 

diiiwM 


Utlte Mimi ttreet. MWmhm ) 

SrMc* ttvMt * TawnavlUa. 
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RURAL ROUTES IN QUEENSLAND. 

THE WORK OF THE MAIN ROADS COMMISSION. 


The Eighth Annual Report of tite Main Koad!> Commission 
commends itself strongly to all concerned nith the progress of 
country life in Queensland. 

This surrey of a year’s achlerements leaves the ilnipression that 
the Commission is one of the most important factors in our rurai 
development. It is a i*eeord of well-organised v%ork, and through the 
courtesy of the Commission w© are able to reproduce the series of 
excellent plates with which the Report is illustrated, and which 
indicate to some extent the immense value of a great community 
service.—'E ditor. , 


THE ROAD AND THE NATION. 

O NE of the most important aspects of the history of civilisation is the iU‘\cIopmeiit 
of the road for in a very real sense ‘‘transportation is civilisation.” Writing 
ill the “Edinlnirgh Review” some time ago, 11. J. Randall tells ns that “the 
literature of the road is curiously scanty. It provides the commonest of metaphors, 
but is one of the rarest of subjects. J^oetry, imaginative prose, religion itself, 
would lose much if they were d€*prived of suclt convenient symbols as the broad 
road, the narrow path, the beaten track, and the neenstomed way.” And again, 
civilisation “begins vVith wandering trails in the dim mists of prehistory; its 
present stage is the proposal to erect solid strn'etures of concrete reserved for fast 
motor traffic; between the two lies the material history of mankind.” Tht* same 
writer goes on to remind us that in the story of our race there have only bt*en thre#» 
periods of delibcu’ute and systematic road making. “The first was the Roman era, 
and the Romans, according to universal opinion were the greatest of all road 
builders. The second great period was that of the industrial revolution at the emd 
of the eighteen and beginning of the nineteenth centuries. It transformed England 
as an agricultural country to one primarily industrial, with agriculture as a suit- 
ordinate industry. It shifted the centres of population from the wheatdelds to tht* 
coalfields; from the south and east to the north and west. The sparsely pojmlated 
areas became hives of industry, and the enonuous increase in wheeled traffic threw 
a burden on the medivseval-trackways.” 

“Telford’s masterpiece, the great Holyhead road, will probably endure as long 
as Watling street; and his unexecuted plan for a great north road may be accom¬ 
plished in our own days. But about 1830 the ‘calamity of railways^ fell ]ipon the* 
land, and for the remainder of the nineteentdi century there was no great road 
making; in fact, the roads were comparatively neglected. The third great epoch 
is the present, dating from the perfection of the motor-car in the last years of hist 
century which has filled our roads as they w'ere never filled before . . . , . ” 

Writing on the same theme Hilaire Belloc observes that “the Road is one of 
the great fundamental institutions of mankind. . . . Not only is the Road one 

of the great human institutions because it is fundamental to human existence, but 
also because its varied effect appears in every department Qf the State. It is the 
Road which determines the sites of many cities and the growth and nourishment 
of all. It is the Road which controls thd’ devdopment of strategies and fixes the 
sites of battles. It is the Road that gives its framework to all economic development. 
It is the Road which is the channel of all trade, and, what is more important, of 
all ideas. In its most humble functionJt is a necessary guide without which progress 
from place to place would be a ceaseless experiment; it is a sustenance without which 
organised society would be impossible; thus, and with those other characteristics 1 
have mentioned, the Road moves and controls*^ hjstery.'^, 

.4s a factor in building up the same sort of riifal civilisation in Queensland 
the itoporta^ of the ftSsSt. Cemmisaion will be admitted and the following; 
summary of- Its ^ muclt of interest to our readers?.' 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS. 

Road Gazettals and Works. 

In tlie course of the year a length of 619 miles of Main Roads was gazetted, 
and of Developmental Roads 54 miles, making the total lengths gazetted at 30th 
•June 6,195 and 416 miles respectively. 

Road construction as scheduled and as described in the report of the Chief 
Engineer, has made substantial progress throughout the State during the year. 

Several bridges of very considerable magnitude and importance are in hand, such 
as Macrossan Bridge over the Burdekin River, in Dalrymx)le Shire, the length of 
which is 1,188 ft. and width 16 ft.; Halifax Bridge over the Herbert River at 
Halifax, in Hinchinbrook Shire, the length of which is 950 ft. and width 12 ft.; 
Burdekin Bridge, between Ayr and Home Hill, the length of which is 450 ft. and 
whlth 12 ft., together with extensive approaches over sandy river bed, upon portion 
of which chain netting is being fixed; Coomera River Bridge on the Main South 
Coast road, the length of which is 73.5 ft. and width 20 ft. 4’ho river spans of this 
bridge will consist of broad flanged steel beams, surnioimted by a reinforced concrete 
deck, and resting upon concrete piers founded uj)6ii cylinders and i)iJe foundations. 
The southern approach viaduct consists of timber spans. The bridge should be 
com}>lcted during the early part of 1930, and will relieve the congestion caused by 
the existing ferry. The Albert River Bridge over the Albert River, in Burke Shire, 
the length of which is 369 ft. and width 12 ft., is well in hand. 

Development in the North. 

Particular reference is made in the Report to roads under construction on the 
coastal districts of the North and Central area, such as Daintree-Mossman road. 
Two important bridges have been completed thereon, the one over Saltwater River 
being a dual purpose structure which wdll carry both the sugar-cane tramway and 
road traffic. Dairying has now been established in the Daintrec area, and the 
construction of the road in question should greatly help to stabilise the industry. 
This -area is the farthest north in Australia in which dairying is carried on. The 
river flats are carrying one and a-half cows to the acre, due to the rich pastures 
of marram grass and tlic heavy annual rainfall of over 100 in. 

The dairying industry is being established in two other tropical districts— 
viz., at Silkwood, near Innisfail—where a start has been made on roads to feed the 
factory. It is lioped that a vigorous road and bridge construction jiolicy can be 
continued in the area wdiich has much undeveloped land suitable for dairying and 
fruitgrowing, quite apart from sugar-cane. 

At Mackay a butter factory is in course of establishment, and the Kungurri- 
Mount Ossa and Calen-Cameron Pocket roads have received considerable attention, 
which it is also hoped to continue. These roads serve new settlements devoted to 
sugar, fruit, and dairying. 

A New link with New South Wales. 

The mountnin section of Brisbane-Mount Lindesay road, and which is destined 
to become a most important link wdth New South Wales, has been completed in 
t^uoensJand, but the New South W^ales H(‘etion to Woodenbong is yet under construc¬ 
tion, having been delayed by w'ct weather. 

Very considerable benefit will accrue to both States ayIioii the road is finally 
opened. 

Klngaroy to Bell. 

The completion of the Bunya Mountain section of the Kingaroy-Bell road has 
removed one of the greatest diflicultios to traflic on this important link between the 
Downs and the Burnett, but the metalling of some miles of black soil in Wambo 
Shire to Haly’s Bore is very ncecssaTy, whilst the construction of about 5 miles 
between Kumbia and Porter ^s Gap, in Kingaroy Shire, is equally urgent. The 
necessary bridges over the Boyne River and Mannuem Crc'ck are in hand. 

On the South Coast. 

The completion of the Main South Coast deviation leading into Southport is 
e^erly awaited, but the opening of the first section has alleviated the difficulty 
•of travel between Saltwater Creek and Southport very considerably. 

^rious coast erosion has taken place at Curnimbin, and steps are being taken 
to give reasonable access pending the construction of the permanent road, which 
<ieviates from the existing road at Currumbin Bridge, and after crossing a spur 
tejoins the- existing road near Tugnn, ^ 

451 
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Considerable expense has been caused by erosion at the Narrow Neck, south 
of Southport Bridge, but the effect of the brush fences and groynes minimised the 
erosion to a considerable extent. 

Other Important Highways. 

The Brisbane-Toowoomba road construction has proceeded continually throughout 
the year, and it is hoiked that all serious bogs on the road will have been eliminated 
in another eighteen months. 

This road is of a highly useful character to the agriculturist and dairyman 
throughout its whole length. 

Further works on the Clifton-llirstvale-Grantharu road wull be completed as 
far as King’s C?reek, some miles from Clifton, before the end of the financial year 
1929'3(). This road, whilst being of great assistance in development of the adjacent 
area, has a very considerable value as a link between the Downs and Lockyer 
districts. 

A number of important bridges more fully dt'seribed in the report of the Chief 
Engineer have been completed and opened for traffic during the year under review, 
including that over the Don River, near Bowen, 730 ft. long, which gives road access 
to Bowen Port and Railway to the country on the north bank of the river. 

Other completed bridges of importance in the pastoral areas are B'ulloo River 
Bridge, near Thargomindah; W«arrego River Bridge, near Wyaiidra; and Barcoo 
River Bridge, near Isisford—all of reinforced concrete. 

The composite road and sugar tramway bridge over the llaughton River, on 
the Ayr-Townsville road, has been completed, and withstood a severe flood. 

Kolaii Riv(‘r Bridge, on the Gin Gin-Miriam A'ale road, gives relief from a 
difficult and often uncrossable ford. 

The low-level timber bridge and concrete causewmy over the Bnniett River at 
Mingo is one of the most important works constructed in the Burnett area this year. 

In most instances tenders have been called by Shire cJoimcils wrhose recommenda¬ 
tions are subject to review' before approval is granted by the Commission and 
confirmed by the Minister. 

The standard of work which has been achieved is very close to that aimed at 
in the specifications, and in general the shire officials and Commission’s officers 
are to be commended upon the result. 

Maintenance. 

Maintenance works have been carried on over 6,000 miles of road, including the 
bridges thereon, the total expenditure being £180,596 in 122 local authority areas. 

A considerable amount of road-widening has been carried out under this heading 
on roads in the vicinity of the metropolitan and some of the provincial city areas,, 
owing to the great increase in traffic. 

The maintenance of a number of roads is carried out under direct supervision 
of the Commission in cases where a number of local authorities are interested in 
the road. 

Road Construction Investigation. 

The policy of experimenting with new methods of construction and investigating 
and trying out various types of road is being continued. 

Further experimental sections of penetration macadam roads, using emulsified 
bitumen and native asphalts in varying quantities and with different treatment^ 
were laid down upon the main Ipswich road. 

A small section of the old river gravel on the main Gympie road near North 
Pine railway bridge was. scarified and treated with bitumen, the mixing being 
carried out by a power grader, and the consolidation being partly by powder roller 
and partly by traffic. The results have been encouraging, and a further section 
will be laid to confirm the results. 

Arrangements have been made for the construction of a heavy trafficked 
section of the Ipswich road by the Sunderland cement penetration method, particularly 
with a view to ascertaining the minimum thickness which can be utilised without 
risk of early; failure (a good foundation will be insured). 

Tl^ 0|ii|ef Engineer made extensive investigation during the year of road 
eonstfuetioir in the States of New South Wales, "^^ictorla, gnd South Australia^ the 
results of which have been disseminated to the staff and shire councils.' 
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Tourist Roads. 

Provision has been made for the declaration, construction, and maintenance of 
tourist roads upon tomis to be agreed upon between the Commissioner and the 
local authorities concerned, provided that in certain instances no charge might 
be made to the local authorities—all subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council. 

It may be mentioned in passing as an example that the Public Highways 
Department of the l*rovince of Ontario, Canada, estimates the value of the tourist 
traffic from other countries at £7,000,000 for the year 1020. 

Commissioner’s Inspections. 

In the course of the year visits of inspection were made to a number of 
local authority areas, with wlioso representatives the future road requirements were 
discussed, and as the result of which plans have been develoj)ed. These included 
Uorberton, Tinaroo^ Eacham, Cairns City and Cairns Shire, Johnstone, Cardwell, 
Jlinchinbrook, Thuringowa, Townsville City, Dalrymple, Ayr, F^ioneer, Sarina, Fitzroy 
and. Livingstone, Maryborough, Burnim, VVoongarra, Kolan, Bnndaberg City, and 
I'ds. 



Plate 196. 

Mechanical Navvy in use by the Commission ek on Main Roads Works. 


The important decision as to tho route of the connecticm between Bundaberg 
and Childers was finalised as the result of this inspection. 

The Shires of Pine, Caboolture, Landsboroiigh, and Maroochy were visited, 
and also the whole of the shires south from Brisbane to the Border and westward 
to the Range. 

An inspection through Kingaroy, Wambo, Chinchilla, Taroom, Bendemore, 
Murilla, Bungil, and Roma was made during the summer, and also the whole of 
the Darling Downs area. 

Visits of inspection to remote areas not included above have been made by 
senior officers. 

It will thus he seen that the Commission is fully in touch with the ro^d needs 
of the State and the views of the local authorities. 
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Plate 197* 

Upper Herbert River BridgE; Hinohinbrook Bhire' North Queensland. Looking from 

THE NORTH SIDE. 

This bridge has been subjected to heavy flooding without damage. 



Plate 198. 

Wambo Shibe, Kinoaroy—Bell Road. Ordasing op the Bunya Mountains at Porter ^s Gap. 
Tbit important section connects the Barling Bowns with the Burnett) facilitating 
trad^ interchange between two of the richest provinces in Australia. 
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Plate 199. 

Wangaratta Suire. Low-level Bridge over the Don River, near Bowen. Reinforced 
CONCRETE SUBSTRUCimB AND TIMBER SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

This bridge gives connection to all country north of Bowen. Length. 730 feet; width, 18 feet. 



Plate 200. 

Thi old Don River Crossing now replaced by the bridge shown above. The piiOOd level 

REACHES THE TOP OP THE BANK. 
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Plate 201. 

CUNNAMULLA—THARQOMINDAH BOAD, BULLOO SHlItE. MULTIPLE OPENING REINFORCED CONCRETE 
CULVERT OVER THE WESTERN CHANNEL OF THE BlILLOO KiVEB. 

A flood section of native bitumen road extends for approximately a mile adjacent to the 

main Bui loo River. 



Plate ^2. 

BiuNroROBD Concrete Bridge over the main channel of the Bulloo River, on the 

CUNNAMULLA—THAROOMINDAH BOAD AT ThARGOMINDAH. 

It is to note that this point is almost equidistant from Townsvillo, Boekham#ah> 

Brisbane, ^dney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. 

' ' . I 

f 
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Plate 203. 

Main Sooth Coast Road. Penetration bituminous macadam on the Southport Dfaiation, 
WHICH eliminates A VERY HILLY SECTION. 



Plate 204. 

Reinforced Cxincbkte Bridge over the Waereqo River, at Wyandra, which will be of 

GREAT value TO PASTORALISTS. 

LeBRth, 300 feet; width, 18 feet. 
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Plate 205. 

Pioneer Shire. Cutting on Kungurri Range, on the Mount Ossa—Kungurri 
Developmental Road, in the Mackay District. 

This road serves sugar, fruit, and dairy farmers. 



Plate 206. 

Part op Maeyvale Plats Section. Parnbobough—Bypield Road, in Ijivingstonb Shire, 
' Rockhampton District, 

thiji jroad aerves a nsing fruit-growing district, the products of which are in demand on 
r Melbourne and Sydney maihets. 
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Plate 207. 

Douglas Shire. Mossman—^Daijjteee Boad, North Qubenland, looking down on 

Barbatt’s Creek. 

The road will serve the most northerly dairying settlement in Australia (latitude 16 deg 
South), with an average annual rainfall of 80 inches. A coconut plantation is seen in the 
left foreground. 



Plate 208. 

Tinaroo Shire. Atherton—Boar . Pocket Road, North Queensland, looking towards 
, Atherton from bridge approaches. 

This road and bridge serve a red volcanic dairying area in latitude 17 deg. South 
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Plate 209. 

Wambo Shire, Dalbv Distoict. Warra—Inveuai Hoad. Burnt shale pavement. 
Serving a good dairying district. 



Plate 210. 

Oebatodus—New Cakthindah Boad, Upper Burnett. Three Moon Creek, showing 

CONCRETE KERBXNO ON A TIMBER BRIDGE. 
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Plate 211. 

Oaves—C iiARcoAii Scrub Road, Rockhampton Distoict—serving agricultural and dairying 

SETTLEMENTS. MoUNT EtNA (LIMESTONE) IN THE DISTANCE. 



Plate 212. 

Livingstone Shire. Section or Caves—Charcoal Scrub Road bepore construction. 
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Plate 213. 

Main Gympie Road, Petrie Section. Gravel treated with bitumen. Fjrst blading. 



Plate 214, 

\ Milk Gymejb BDad, Petrie Seotiok. Gravel treated with bitumen. Second blading* 
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Plate 215. 

Penetkatton Bituminous Macadam Road under construction at Gatton on black soil road. 
The flanking is local sandstone, and the central portion basalt. 

The top roiirso hod not been completed when the photograph was taken. 



Plate 216. 

Main Gympie Road, near Brisbane, Gravel road treated with bitumen. 

This is the first experimental section completed in November, 1928. maintenance to dat% 
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Plate 217. 

Bulloo Shire. Qijii>ie-~Kromanga Koad. MetalLed roadway over swamp country. 
This carries iraffic from as far out as the South Australian border to the railhead at Quilpie 



‘ Plats 218. 

—Toowoomba Boad. 20'Peet concrete section at AIoorooka, near Brisbane. 
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Plate 219. 

Tfiallon —St. George Road, in the Balonne Suiee. Partly rolled indurated marl. 

St. George is a tliriviiig towoship of about 1,200 people, situated in a rieh pastoral district 
distant about TiO miles from tin* South-Western Railway, and has a fine frontage to a 
beautiful reach of the Balonne River. 



Plate 220, 

Paroo River Bridge approaches, South-Western Area. This flood section is paved wim- 
pbnbtration Trinidad asphalt. 
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Plate 221. • 

Mtjroon—Gayndah Road. Lamb Street Reinforced Concrete Culvert in Muroon 

Township. 



i Plats 222. 

KiKOAlOY SkiRE. Bridge over thi Boyne River on Kingaroy—-Burrandowan Road. 
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Now is the Time to Start War on 

SCALE AND 

ORANGE BUG 

CAanogaS 

FUMIGATION 

will give you a 

COMPLETE 

CLEAN-UP 

and you can work during the day. 

There is no need to wait until night' 
time. Cyanogas is a daylight process. 

If you haven't yet used Cyanogas, try 
it this year. Good results are certain. 

BazacoBs^ 


LIMITED 


BRISBANE 


ROCKHAMPTON 
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RAIN 

WHEN AND WHERE YOU 
WANT IT 



G>mpri8ing: Pipe lines with special quick coupling devices, Sprinkler 
Nozzles, 20 inches apart, Pipe Line stands of Tubular Steel, etc., etc. 

Patent Oscillator which operates automatically, slowly turning 
spray lines from side to side, thus irrigating both sides and covering 
a space of 100 ft, hy 60 ft. 

The type of this Spraying Outfit, owing to the lightness of same, makes 
it possible to place it where it is required, and in less than two minutes 
a * * Summer Shower* * may be turned on any part of the garden where 
it is installed, 

ImafhU mi fuU pwticmlof from 

SOLE dUCCNSLAND DISTRIBUTORS 

INTERCOLONIAL BORING 
CO. LTD. 

4S0-460 ANN ST.. BRISBANE 
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TROPICAL FRUIT CULTURE IN NORTH QUEENSLAND. 

By W. J. ROSS, Senior liistriictor in Fruit Culture. 

N orth QUKENSLAND, though situated well within the tropics, with its altitu* 
dinal differences, possesses a great diversity of climate, varying from hot 
and moist on the coastal area to the bracing atmosphere of the higher tablelands 
west of the coastal range. The following notes refer, however, to the narrow strip 
of country east of the range, between Townsville and Cooktown. The climatic 
conditions existing within even this area, vary from comjiarativoly arid districts 
—e.g., between Townsville and Rollingstone—to regions of very heavy rainfall. 
The most humid portion is that between Ingham and Port Douglas. North and 
south of these centres the normal precipitations decrease in volume. The rainfall, 
in regular seasons, concentrated within the early months of the year, varies in 
different parts from more than 150 inches to less than 50. Precipitations are 
heaviest under the Hellenden-Ker Range in the vicinity of the Russell River, (^ool, 
conditions persist from May to August, the remainder of the year being characterised, 
by the usual tropical summer weather. 


SuitabU Soils. 

A variety of soils suitable for many agricultural and horticultural purposes^ 
including the cultivation of tro])ical and sub-tropical fruits, occur within the area. 
Included in this fertile region is a great tract of land not at present utilised, whilst 
the best of the remainder is devoted to sugar-growing. In view of the restrictions 
at present liniiting the extension of this crop, economic considerations emphasise the* 
need for the introduction of new, and the furtherance of existing agricultural 
pursuits in the North. That fruitgrowing on a reasonaVdy extensive scale could 
assist in this direction is fairly well assured, hence the question: What fruits, 
other than jiineapples and bananas, may be considered to offer commercial possi¬ 
bilities under existing conditions? This discussion therefore will be confined to* 
those tropical fruits whose known characteristics merit serious attention. 


Present Position of Tropical Fruit Cultivation In the North. 

Although considerable (juantities of bananas, j)ine:ipples, and citrus were 
exported from North to Boutli in earlier times, the development of other varieties 
of fruit received but scant attention. Excepting the mango, the graimdilla, the 
papaw, and some of the anoiiaceous fruits—all of which, for reasons discussed 
later, have not attained to commercial dimensions—little has been accomplished 
beyond the introduction of odd trees of other fruits. Experimental work has been 
of a somewhat indeterminate nature, and reliable data concerning the behaviour 
under Northern conditions of such trees as were introduced is rather scanty. 
Innumerable mango trees are found growing mostly in a semi-wild state throughout 
the North, and, generally sjieaking, the fruit of these is of an inferior quality, 
containing much nbre and having largo seeds. These characteristics of existing 
North Queensland mangoes explains to some extent why they do not hold a better 
position commercially, for such qualities do not commend themselves to the Southern 
taste. Certain types, however, have little fibre and can be used for dessert equally 
with other fruits, both temperate and tropical. Instances of attention having been 
given to selection are few though not entirely absent, hence it is that few mangoes 
are exported to Southern markets. Whore selection has been practised—at Bowen 
for instance, it has l>een demonstrated that fruit of good quality and suitable for 
long distance transport can be grown on a profitable basis. When grown in the 
North, fruits of both the papaw and the granadilla require to almost mature before 
picking, hence in the absence of adequate transport facilities the large scale culture 
of these fruits is at present a hazardous undertaking from an economic viewpoint. 
The passion fruit (Pa^flora edtdis) also has distinct possibiliti^. A few trees 
of the Litchi group introduced to the Mossinan and Cairns districts have demon¬ 
strated that eertain of these grow well and bear fruit under cultural conditions not 
altogether conducive to best results. The mangosteen has not been fairly tested in. 
the area, but evidence derived from observations on the only bearing tree growing 
in the old nursery at Kamerunga, warrants attention to the culture of this fruit. 
As regards citrus, it has been decisively shown that excellent fruit c-an be success^ 
fully produced in several districts, particularly in the vicinity of Cooktown, where, 
with the aid of irrigation judiciously applied, trees may be made to crop at almost. 
p«tiod t)i the yd«r. 
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Scope lor CulUvation—Soils. 

Since it has been mentioned that the soils of the tropical coastal area are of 
n diversified nature, varying from the richest alluvial and scrub soils to those of 
low fertility found more or less on undulating and flat country, it is considered 
appropriate for the purposes of these notes to divide them as follows:— 

A. —The red and chocolate volcanic soils occurring extensively in what is 

known as the *^wet area^^ from Ingham to Port Douglas, on more or less 

elevated country. 

B. —The alluvial loams that also occur largely in the **wet area. 

C. —The free sandy loams of various colours, either scrub or forest, in areas 

of lighter rainfall—viz., at Rollingstone and Cooktown. 

Almost everywhere these soils [)ossess good natural drainage, a considerable 
advantage to any j)ro.iocted development of fruit growing in the North. Soils 
exhibiting any tendency to water-logging or consequent souring during periods of 
heavy rainfall, had better be passed over in the selection of orchard sites. Deep 
rooting is a habit to be encouraged in relation to the growing of fruit trees, and 
unless soil conditions are, or can be made, favourable for its attainment, the 
location may not be considered as suitable. 

Volcanic Soils. 

Group A.—t)f the three classes of soils, those in Group A are usually fairly 
deep, though in some cases covered to a greater or lesser extent with basaltic 
boulders. The surface soil is friable and the subsoil, as a rule, corresi)onding in 
•colour with the surface, is usually easily penetrable by the roots of trees. Occasion¬ 
ally subsoils of a compact character are found and such hardly satisfy the standard 
of conditions generally considered favourable to the jiroduction of tree growth. 
•Soils of basaltic origin are usually fertile and in their virgin state covered with 
dense tropical jungle characterised by a rank growth of lawyer vines amongst timbers, 
many of which are of high commercial value. Tlicse soils arc especially adapted 
for the growth of an extensive range of tropical and sub-tropical fruits. Areas 
of forest soils or inferior scrub soils may be basaltic in origin, and though scarcely 
so rich as those bearing dense jungle, when well cultivated, permit the growth of 
similar fruits. 

AUuvial Loams. 

Group B.—These may occur in proximity to rivers and creeks, in extensive flats 
at bases of mountain ranges, or between them and the coast-linc. They figure 
]>rominently in the constitution of the richest sugar districts such as Herbert 
Biver, Tully, Johnstone Biver, Babinda, Gordonvale, Cairns, and Mossman. These 
soils are exceedingly fertile, deep, well drained, and capable of growing any tropical 
or sub-tropical product tolerant of the prevailing climatic influences—i.c., abundant 
moisture and humidity. 

Free Sandy Loams. 

Group C.—The third series of soils mentioned varies in density from light sandy 
loams to medium loams. They are well drained and make good fruit soils when 
subjected to efficient cultivation. Tliey are easy] to work and retain moisture well 
when kept in good tilth. By the addition of green manures and the judicious 
application of irrigation, excellent results may be obtained from tliem, especially 
mth citrus and other sub tropical fruits. 

SELECTED LIST OF FRUITS. 

In considering the possibilities of fruits that may be grown commercially, 
three points have been kept in view, viz.:— 

1. That suitable climatic and soil conditions meet the requirements of the 

plant. 

2. That with existing transport facilities the fruit may be marketed without 

undue difficulty. (See note on Avocado.) 

3. That edible qualities should command ready sale in all parts of the 

Comiuonwealth.. 

« In compiling the following list as being worthy of consideration in relation to 
fruitgj^owlng projects in this area, due regard has b^en given to the opinions bf 
ilivestigmi^ of these matters in other countries.. . ^ . '.r . ; 

't'tjf ' *■ 
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Avocado (p€fa gratiaaima Guertin). 

Tree growth variable according to species, but mostly vigorous. Fruit of many 
shapes, from oblate to bottle-shaped. Colour light green, dark green, purjde, brown, 
and red. The centre occupied by single large sc*ed. The rind may be thin and 
delicate to thick and leathery. Edible portion situate between rind and seed, and 
when projierly ripened is of the consistency of firm butter; texture should be 
smoothc and free from fibre, but many seedling fruits arc quite the reverse. Pro¬ 
ductivity is as variable as other characters mentioned among seedling trees. 

Soils .—The tree is not exacting in its requirements so long as good drainage 
is afforded. Loamy soils rich in organic matter (humus) and capable of retaining 
moisture are ]>referable. 

Variciu's. —Traj»p, Dickinson, Taft, Pollock, Meserve, Murrieta, Solano, Colorado,. 
Lyon, (Virdinal, Quality, El. J^residenti, and J’uebla. 

ProjHigation .—Budding desirable varieties on to seedling stocks resulting from 
seed taken from well grown fruits off healthy and vigorous trees. 

Carrying CapabUities .—In some varieties keeping qualities are much better 
than in others. Thick-skinned varieties are, if of a slow-ripening character, best 
suited for distant markets. Refrigeration offers possibilities in regard to long¬ 
distance carriage. 


Mango {Mangifera indica L.)* 

Growth strong among seedlings, but not so much so in worked trees. Fruit 
varies in size and character. Skin smooth, find in some highly coloured, the latter 
depending on climate, in which they are grown. Flesh yellow to orange in colour, 
juicy and often fibrous iu seedliugs and inferior budded varieties, but in the 
best sorts entirely free from fibre; texture smooth and melting, rich and luscious 
in the best varieties. 

' Soils. —Sandy loams capable of retaining abundant moisture. 

Varieties.—Aljdionsc group—Bennett,^' ^^Amini,^' *‘Cambodiaua,’^ '‘Pairi. 
Mulgoba group—^‘ITadeii,^' ^^Mulgoba. Sanderslia group—^ * Sandersha. ^' 

Philippine type—* ^ Carabao, ^ ’ * * Pico. ^ ^ Bowen type—' ‘ Kensington Pride, ^ * 

“K.P.A.^^ (H. B. Lott.). 

Propagation. —Shield budding desirable varieties and top-w^orking inferior kinds. 

Carrying Capabilities. —Reasonably good when jiroiiorly treated and packed. 

Mangosteen (Careinia mangoatana L.). 

Tree of medium size, slow grower, and slow to produce fruit. Fruit round, 
2^ to .’1 inches in diamct.cr. Rind thick and tough; colour dark purple to 
almost black. Edible portion surrounding seeds in centre of fruit consists of a 
white substance of delicious flavour. 

Soil. —The mangosteen prefers a rich, moist, and well-drained soil, and sheltered 
locations in districts of great humidity. 

Propagation. —-Offers a field for experiment iu relation to budding, grafting, 
and air-layering to hasten fruiting. 

Varieties. —Avjiilable stocks are Garcinia Xanthocymus, Garciiiia. Mestoni, and 
Garcinia Gibsi, the latter two being indigenous to the Bellendon-Ker and Booje areas, 
North Queensland. 

Litchi (Litchi ehinmnaia Sonnes Nephelmm litehi Bafley). 

A handsome tree of medium size. Fruit about the size of a small plum, produced 
in loose bunches; the translucent, pleasantly acid, juicy aril, enclosing seed, is 
contained in a red, warty, thin shell. Of good quality eaten out of hand or dried. 

SoUs. —Deep loamy soils rich in humus in areas of heavy rainfall and humidity. 

Propagation. —Grafting, air-layering, and by seed. Budding should be tried. 
Stocks: Litchi and Loongan (Euphoria longana). 

Carrying Capabilities. —Reasonably good with refrigeration. Fruit can be 
preserved or dried. Imported into the Commonwealth in latter form. 

Varieties. —(Indian) ^^Bedana,'^ ^* McLean’s, ^ ^ ''Rose'^ (.Chinese), Lohmaichi. 
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Aambutan (Nephmlmm Utppacmum L.). 

Tree vigorous and erect. Fruit resembles the Litchi in character. Borne in 
•clusters, shape oval, 2 inches long, covered with soft fleshy spines. Colour red, some- 
times orange-yellow. The outer covering of fruit from which the^ spines arise is 
thin and leathery, and when removed exposes a white translucent ,iuicy aril which 
adheres to an oblong-pointed flattened seed. The flavour is acidulous, suggesting 
that of the grape. 

Soil. —^Deep rich loams, well drained, in moist hot areas. 

Varieties. —^Malayan and Ceylon. 

Propagation. —Similar to the Litchi. 

Brazil Nut (BarthoUetia exemUa), 

Large growing tree. Fruit large, containing eighteen or more nuts. 

SoU. —Rich deep loams and scrub soils in areas of abundant rainfall and great 
humidity. Imported into the Commonwealth. 

THE STATE NURSERY, RUSSELL RIVER. 

The institution of an Experimental Station on Russell River is an important 
«tep towards the development of tropical fruit culture. The economics of production 
in connection with land settlement warrants attention to research. In order that 
such research should have economic and practical value, a broad field of operations 
should be provided to admit of experimental work in relation to plant production, 
including propagation, acclimatisation, plant breeding, soil investigations, and 
protective work in relation to diseases and pests. That tliere is a field offering for 
investigation of stocks and scions is generally recognised, especially in the case 
of the mangosteen. The introduction of plants and the testing of them under 
North Queensland conditions presents an important aspect, as it would furnish 
tangible evidence on the possibilities of successfully producing many tropical 
products in this area. Plant-breeding is an inviting field for the production of new, 
resistant, and more productive varieties. It is obvious that a research and 
•experimental station could assist very largely in the development of tropical fruit¬ 
growing, especially of those fruits discussed in these notes. 

SUMMARY. 

1. The areas suited for the growth of tropiwil fruits are outlined. 

2. Suitable soils are classified and necessary modifications on cultural procedure 
with each fruit considered. 

3. The fruits with potentialities are listed and include Mongo (Mangifera 
indioa L.), Avocado {Persea gratissima Guertin), Mangosteen (Garcimi mangostana 
L.), Litchi (Litchi Ohineneis Sonnes), Rambutan (Ncphelkm lappaceum L.). 

4. The functions of an experimental and research station at Russell River in 
relation to these fruits are discussed. 
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SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES FOR WESTERN QUEENSLAND. 

By william LESLIE, Assistant Instructor in Fruit Culture. 

The time seems opportune for the consideration of other means of utilising land 
:in Western Queensland. The success attained by the Prickiy-pear Commission is 
setting free large areas, some of which are already cleared of pear and on which 
ringbarking is proceeding, particularly between Warra and Miles. 

Several kinds of economic plants deserve attention in this regard, including:— 


Fruit. 

The cultivation of citrus fruits might well be extended to this region, because 
the finest quality of oranges, mandarins, and lemons can be grown and are being 
grown. Grapes of the finest quality do very well, and with a largely increased 
production a dried fruits industry might be established. Olives are already growing 
well on a small scale in Western Queensland, and the date palm also thrives there. 
There is a risk, however, in some districts of fruit trees and vines being attacked 
by white ants. 


Fodder Treas. 

In this comparatively dry area it seems reasonable to look to fairly deep-rooted 
-edible trees and shrubs as a stock food standby. 

A tree wdiich has claimed attention recently is the carob bean (C<ratoni<x siliqua). 
It has been observed thriving and fruiting in isolated places ‘n the West,*^ and 
indications point to its fitness for withstanding a prolonged dry spell. It yields 
.an abundance of sweet pods and it is for the sake of these that it is cultivated in 
the Mediterranean region, and large quantities are imported into the United Kingdom 
4is a concentrated cattle focnl. The pods could probably l)e desiccated and the seeds 
extracted readily. It could probably be best grown in the fonn of groves or wide 
ahelter belts. The latter could be formed on the boundaries of paddocks and 
tsecurely fenced to prevent the trees being injured and the i)od8, as they fall, 
being eaten by stock. Deep sandy soil, preferably on a ridge, would probably be 
most suitable. Trees could be planted at about 15 feet apart in rows 30 feet apart 
with a view to cutting out alternate trees in the rows in later years as required. 
The only cultivation appearing necessary after clearing and planting would be to 
run a disc cultivator between the rows several times a year and so keep down weeds 
-and maintain subsoil moisture. The seedlings do not transplant readily, but a 
system of sowing a few seeds at each peg, in hHu, might prove successful. The 
first, crops would consist of few^ pods, but as the trees grow older increasing 
<|uantitics would be harvested.f I'hey could be raked off the ground and put in 
bags or if desiccating machinery were available they could be carted off loose to the 
machine. The desiccated pods could probably be readily stored in bags or in 
large tanks like maize. Some special use might be found for the seeds.t 

If this tree could be cheaply and extensively growm in Western Queensland, it 
would probably prove of immense value to the grazing industry. Beeds of this 
i:ree have already been distributed on a small scale and severjil stockmen are 
interested. 


Fibres. 

Among fibre-yielding plants there are some which are reputed to be drought- 
resisting. The Sisal Hemp (Ai^vc tigida var msalana) is one, and from isolated 
instances it would prove hardy and prolific. A number of plantations could be 
grouped round a factory in a position where water would be available for retting 
the leaves and washing the fibre. It might also bo ][)ossible to extract the fibre 
by a dry method. The freshly cut leaves might be dried in the sun before being 
sent to the factory. 


^ Crystal Brook, via Bowenville, Mr. B. H. Fuller. Guluguba, Wandoan Line, 
Mr. P. F. Stiller. Palm Grove, Guluguba, Wandoan Line, Mr. E. W. Stiller. 

t 800 to 900 pods per tree (Chamber/s Encycloi)edia). 
t The bark and leaves of the Carob are used for tanning (Ibid.). 
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Several species of Bowstring Hemp (Sanscviera) might also bo exploited. 
Some.^ecies have leaves of a succulent nature and are likely to be drought-resistant. 
With ^eensland-grown fibre available, rope and sack-making might be considered 
as economic possibilities. 


Rubber. 

The only rubber-yielding tree which would be likely to adapt itself to the* 
climate of Western Queensland is Manifiot GlazinvU —the Oeara rubber tree. It is- 
reputed to thrive in dry barren soil on the east of South America. It is tuberous- 
rooted to some extent, indicating the iiossibility of its being drought-resistant. 


THE BANANA INDUSTRY. 

PREVENTION OF THE SPREAD OF DISEASE. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Mr. H. F. Walker, announced recently that a special 
committee of the Provisional Banana Industry Protection Board had been at work 
during the preceding week on the North Coast. Among matters that engaged 
attention was the investigation of the practicability of establishing a buffer area 
by the eradication of all bananas in a suitable strip of territory in the hope of 
preventing the spread of Bunchy Top northwards to disease-free districts. The 
committee traversed the area between Eumundi and Nambour, and reports that in 
the region between Eumundi and Yandina there are approximately 150 growers, and 
between Yandina and Nambour approximately seventy growers. The probable cost 
of compensation to banana-growers would be from £25,000 to £50,000 apart from 
the cost of eradication. The effect of eradication would be to create a buffer area 
of not more than 10 miles wide. According to scientists there is considerable doubt 
as to whether a buffer area of this width would be sufficient to achieve the objective 
with a reasonable guarantee of efficacy. Having regard to all the considerations 
the full board has endorsed the committee's finding to the effect that a buffer area 
in the locality in question must be regarded as impracticable. 

The board has recommended, however, that intensified inspection l>c provided for 
in the northern part of the area of slight infection and the southern part of the 
area which is believed to be free from Bunchy Top. It also recommends that special 
inspectors be located in the Buderim and Tlunchy area, in the district between 
Nambour and Yandina, and in the territory between Yandina and Eumundi. The 
latter two districts are believed to be free from Bunchy Top, and the first mentioned 
is one in which Bunchy Top is pr€>sent. Active steps are being taken to clean up 
the area already affected. Certain properties in the hands of the Agricultural Bank 
have been thoroughly cleaned, and growers are being called upon to do their part 
in eradicating the diseased plants on their properties. With the advent of the summer 
rains the danger of the spread of the disease is greater than in winter, and it ia 
desired to do everything possible to control the disease and prevent its further spread; 
northwards. The idea underlying intensified inspection in the two special districts 
between Nambour and Eumundi is to enable the immediate detection of any spread 
of the disease into clean territory. 

The Minister also stated that he had arranged for the immediate carrying into 
effect of the recommendations of the Provisional Board. He added that the board 
had found that the past practice of giving an order for the cleaning up of diseased 
plantations within ninety days from the date of the issue of the order by inspectors 
had been taken advantage of unfairly by growers who, in many instances, deferred 
action until the end of the period, and even then, in some cases, allowing the 
ninety-day term to expire without undertaking the eradication or cleaning-up work 
required. Henceforward eradication orders would be limited to a period of twenty- 
eight days with power to the board to grant an e^^tenBion, provided there was 
reasonable evidence that during the initial period of twenty-eight days the grower 
had made a reasonable effort to do what was required. 

Mr. Walker stated further that, as the banana industry is of very great value to 
the State, every possible endeavour should be made to protect it. He hoped that it 
would be possible for the board to secure the co-operation of growers without tiie 
necessity of taking legal proceedings for breaches of the regulations. Such proceedings,, 
however, would have to be taken against owners of plantations whose properties 
constitute a ipbnace to the industry as a whole. 
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RURAL LIFE IN OTHER LANDS.—VII. 

By the EDITOR.* 

JOURNEYINGS IN GERMANY. 

I N our last talk wo gave some consideralioii to the development of agriculture in 
Germany. We showed that this was largely due to imjirovcd methods of 
agriculture, more intense cultivation, and closer attention to the economics of 
agriculture. For purposes of convenient comparison we took the production figures 
of Great Britain and placed them side by side with the figures of German output. 
This comparison showed that the volume of production was in favour of the German 
farmer; but we were also careful to jioint out that the difference was accounted for 
by the fact that in Great Britain the lesser volume of production was due, primarily, 
to so much more arable land being allowed to go into and remain in grass than was 
the case in Germany, and not to any superiority in skill and methods employed by the 
German farmer. As a matter of fact, in this respect, in my opinion, the British 
farmer more than holds his own, and as a live stock breeder jjarticnlarly, as everyone 
knows, he has no superior. The comparative lesser volume of output in Great Britain 
was secondarily dun to causes, economic and otherwise, which it is not our purpose 
at the moment to diseiiss. It is proposed now’ to give some time to a consideration 
of one or tw’o of the economic phases of German agriculture, particularly in relation 
to co-operative associations, in respect to which 1 was able to make some small inquiry 
during my short stay in Germany. 

Co-operative Sale of Live Stock. 

One thing that impresst'd an enquirer particularly was the extent to which the 
co-operative principle is applied by the German producer to the sale of live stock. A 
study of available literaturef helped one to understand this. 

While the beginnings of the modern co-operative movement may be traced to the 
middle of last century, the co-operative sale of live stock only dates from the eighteen- 
nineties. Co-operation in this form was forced on the German farmer as a conse* 
quence of serious difficulties encountered in live stock dealing and in meat distribution. 

In the rural districts the butcher buys his fat stock direct from the farmer. 
Direct purchase is not, however, possible in the large towns and industrial centres, 
where the demand for meat is enormous. Live stock dealing had become essential, 
and the trade had come increasingly to employ agents, while the live stock was sold 
on the markets by commission salesmen. In the larger cities a new intermediary 
element was introduced, the wdiolesale butchers coming into the market as buyers and 
slaughtering to sell to the retail dealers according to their individual requirements 
and extent of custom. Thus, in order to reach the consumer from the producer, the 
meat passed through the hands of the agent, the dealer, the salesman, and the whole¬ 
sale and retail butchers. Such a system naturally created difficulties, due largely to 
the fact that the producer lost whatever influence he might have on the sale of his 
own produce. In particular, the small farmer was completely at the mercy of the 
dealer, who wils favoured especially by the circumstance that, if losses were to be 
avoided, the producer's stock which was ready for market had to be sold at once. 
The fact, too, that the market price was known by the dealer l>efore the farmer 
knew it was a further cause of trouble; there w’ere no means of finding out precisely 
the prices actually paid, and the market reports were not always quite reliable. 

Although money-lending in connection with live stock dealing—a curse in the 
Rhine Provinces and also in Hesse—^had been chocked effectively by the action of 
the co-operative societies, the dependence of the small occupying owner on the dealer 
continued, though ho was not fully aware of the fact. On the other hand, the interests 
of the consumer were also disregarded by the live stock dealer, who in this case also 
made full use of his power. 

These difficulties have a ring of familiarity tt) the Queensland farmer; as a matter 
of fact, they are common to most countries. The price of many of the most important 
articles of food is often determined by chance, want of means, and a system that, in 
practice, is often quite unfair. A well-considered organisation of the live stock 
trade along enlightened lines has not been very evident anywhere. 

Othfer difficulties were noticed in Germany which, on occasion, provided some 
striking examples of disorganisation in respect to the disposal of rural products. No 
co-operative activity has ever been spared the ‘‘ailments of babyhood''; it must go 

* in a Radio Address from 4QG. 

f International Review of the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
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through its teething and measles periods. That was our experience in Queensland, 
and it was no less so in Germany. In the co-operative sale of live stock mistakes 
were made and heavy handicaps carried. The trade waged an extraordinarily keen 
fight against the co-operative societies, and used every available weapon. The 
co-operative movement constituted a challenge to the existing order, and the challenge 
was accepted immediately. Large sums were sacrificed by the dealers with the object 
of defeating the fanners’ efforts to control their own industry. Unfortunately, bad 
faith among the co-operators, a condition of disloyalty with which we are quite 
familiar, proved a valuable auxiliary to the trade in its war on the co-operative sale 
of cattle. The societies had to embark upon a direct campaign in which the main 
argument was that co-operation is based on the proper discipline of the members, and 
the farmer cannot shake off this painful dependence on the middleman except by a 
cheerful acceptance of the obligations he owes towards his co-operative society and 
his fellow farmers. But, despite all the difficulties in the way, these societies 
eventually by efficient service won through to success. 


Price Regulation. 

The importance of the local societies for the sale of live stock was shown in their 
influence in regulating prices and the stand they took against trade manomvring and 
manipulation. For example, to quote one instance, after the formation of such a 
society in one district in Germany from which all the fat stock were sent to Berlin, 
the prices paid to the farmers went ui> 25 to 30 per cent, in consequence of the 
competition set up with the dealers. 

The object of the co-operative sale of live stock was first and foremost to cheek 
unfair trade and to eliminate the superfluous middleman. But there were also wider 
aims, among them being the desire to secure to farmers a proper influence in price 
movements which had hitherto been dominated wdiolly and solely by the trade. 

These co-operative societies developed remarkably up to the outbreak of the 
Great War. The war and war economy schemes put an end to the unrestricted 
co-operative sale of live stock, and the societies were merged in the general w^ar 
economy organisation. 

After the war, in October, 1920, the industry was decontrolled. Checks to free 
productive activity were removed, but the scarcity of all goods and the dej>reciation 
of the currency, with all its consequences, made co-operatne selling difficult. 

Growth of the Co-operative Idea. 

The co-operative idea generally has gained much ground in Germany, as shown 
by the large increase in the number of co-oi)erative societies in recent years. The 
number of co-operative live stock societies, for instance, has risen from 228 before 
the war to well over 400. 

In the time at my disposal it has only been possible to touch the fringe of this 
interesting subject, but a closer study of this phase of agricultural organisation in 
Germany would, I think, well compensate for the time devoted to it. To sum up, in 
respect to co-operative live stock selling, the German farmers found that their work 
demanded the employment of a staff with high professional and technical qualifica¬ 
tions. As I have pointed out before in a similar discussion, brains had to be matched 
with brains. To fall below their standard of efficiency was simply to court defeat, 
and* that the German farmer could not afford. It was also found that a staff 
with purely business experience only was not sufficient. The staff must bo permeated 
with the co-operative idea, and must bring to bear co-operative influence as strongly 
as possible in order to maintain the movement in full vigour; otherwise co-operative 
selling would become a mere counterpart of the trade, and the co-operative societies 
themselves would lose their economic and social charaeder which made them so 
valuable in the national interest. 

The difficult economic conditions of the present day demand the displacement of 
all unnecessary middlemen. That was the feeling among the German farmers, from 
what I could gather. In that respect it seemed to me that their viewpoint was 
identical with our own. It necMcl not involve unreasonable claims on the part of the 
co-operative movement, nor any failure to recognise the right of honest trade to 
exist. There is plenty of scope for the activities of both, and the monopoly of either 
is a thing, I think, to be avoided. As in all co-operative work, the object of 
co-operation cannot be fulfilled unless individual fanners understand the necessity of 
rfiaintainmg in their own interest, and by means of active personal support, the 
institutions set up by their own industrial organisations. In effect co-operation means 
simply good discipline and good order. 
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A Word lor Queensland. 

If time had permitted J should have liked to have said something about what 
one was able to learn of the workings of the co-operative banks established by 
agricultural co-operative societies in Germany, and also something of their remark¬ 
able system of instruction in farm household economy. As regards farm household 
economy, however, for evidences of efficient instruction we have no need to ge 
lK*yon<l the borders of Queensland. Our own State wide system of ])ublie instruction, 
departmentally and otherwise, which, by means of travelling domestic science and 
technical instruction cars and rural schools, take the technical college from the 
city to the farm, compares, in my opinion, very favourably with similar sytitems, 
the operations of which I was able to observe in a necessarily restricted way, in 
the older countries of Europe which it was niy good fortune to visit. 


:Back Through Rhineland. 

Continuing our journey along the Rhine we passed on to Mayence, through 
Kheingan, a rich and beautiful district which produces some of the most famous 
w'ines of the world; past the Niedervald, clothed with vineyards at the j)oint where 
the celebrated river quits the Kheingan, on to Wiesbaden, the famous watering 
]>lace, surrounded with productive orchards and vineyards and beautiful public 
gardens. 

The extraordinary exploitation of natural mineral waters in Wiesbaden and in 
Germany generally set one thinking of the possibilities of our own artesian wells in 
this regard. Looking ahead one can easily imagine the great asset Queensland will 
liave ill its bore waters, apart altogether from their inestimable value for stock 
jmrposes. For the moment I am thinking of the wells at T)alby and Muckadilla 
w'hich—and this is only a layman’s opinion—warrant far wider advertisement than 
they have yet received. 

It was interesting to j)ass Rolandseek again and revive the memories of its 
tragedy; to pass the rock of Lorelei; the eastle of Htolzenfels with its many turrets 
and beautiful oriel windows; to come to Boppard, where the river curves again and 
the ranges recede, giving a view of fair fields, fertile wheatlands, and vine-clad 
slojies; to pass 8t. Goar and the wonderful mediawal castle of Rheinfels, where the 
river Ivroadens out into a lake-like expanse; to pass Bacharach, the island on which 
an old fortress stands and where, in the bad old days, all the ships that went by 
were compelled to pay tribute; and arrive at IMayenee or Main/, at the junction 
■of the Main and the Khhie, a great commercial and manufacturing city in the 
midst of gardens and vineyards. It was there, in the reign of Augustus, the old 
Roman Mussolini, that Driiaus drove in his tent pegs. 


The Black Forest. 

Having come so far, an excursion to the Black Forest, the home of history and 
legend, both weird and beautiful, could not be missed. The Rhine forms its natural 
boundaries on the south and west, its eastern mountain ranges are bordered by the 
plains of the Neckar, while its northern limit is marked by Baden Baden. 

One can got to the heart of the Black Forest from a town i^alled Freudenstndt, 
.a place with something like 15,000 people, and situated on one of the outer mountain 
ridges. From there the railway descends into one of the most beautiful valleys of 
the whole region. There is a country wlicie life piay be observed in all its rustic 
simplicity, a community disturbed very little by modern discoveries and inventions, 
a remnant of the ancient Swabian race, whose political importance is long lost. 
There one found a people holding to mucli the same customs as their fathers and 
grandfathers did back through the centuries. The dominant impression of this 
district, which covers an area of gomething like 2,000 square miles, is of the forest 
Avhich crowns every hill and borders every valley. It has no large towns, no large 
estates, and therefore no splendid country houses that arc such a delightful feature 
of rural England. But there is scarcely a valley or mountain that has not furnished 
a legend or a tale of romance and high adventure to German literature. 

Prom high up on one of the crests the silvered surface of a mountain lake 
reflects the castle on its opposite bank, while beyond and below lies the Rhine Valley, 
dotted with villages and tiny homesteads, and away in the distance, beyond 
Appenweier, the cathedral tower of Strasbourg, veiled with smoke and hs^e. To the 
east an array of mountain peaks, divided by deep valleys, break the skyline, while a 
little to the right some of the peaks of the distant Alps are faintly seen, while the 
fgreat ranges of the Black Forest extend in parallel ridges to the south. 
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A short journey south-west of a place called Baierstrom brought us to the head 
of the Murg Kiver and to the famous high road celebrated during the wars of the 
French Eevolution. This road, paved and graded to bear the heaviest artillery, and 
extending for miles along the crest of the highest mountain ridge, connects the* 
Khine Valley with the Neckar. 

Apart from the Forest itself, one of the most striking features of this part of 
Southern Germany is the magnificent system of country roads. 

Tlie average home of the Black Forest farmer exhibits the utmost in domestie 
economy. Furniture and conveniences arc reduced to the limit of necessity. The- 
same roof which protects the family shelters the live stock, hay, grain, and farm 
implements. Neither youth nor age exempts the women and girls from rnan^s labour 
on the farm. One could see young girls alongside their grandmothers swinging the* 
scythe to rhythmic measure. But the beauty of their country is beyond description, 
especially as we saw it in those days of a glorious June, when we were to go from the 
devastated fields of Northern France to wie green meadows and murmuring streams 
in those delightful forest-bordered valleys in Southern Germany, and also to mark 
the grim and painful contrast. And so we took leave of a delightful province in 
Germany and its industrious and kindly people. 

Though in this series it has only been possible to skim the surface, one finds- 
that though much may be learnt from even such a fleeting observation of rural 
conditions in Germany, a strong impression remains that in general and economic 
progress in which points of similarity exist, the Australian farmer can w'ell hold his- 

own. 


ON THE AIR. 

LIST OF AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. 

Following is a list of lectures on rural subjects which will be broadcast hy the 
Queensland Badio Service from Station 4QG, Brisbane, from 2nd Decemb(*r until 
31st January, 1930:— 

Monday, 2nd December, 7.45 p.m.—‘‘The Battle of the Breeds,^’ by Mr. E. J. 
Shelton. 

Tuesday, 3rd December, 7.45 p.m.—“Poultry,'^ by Mr. P. Humball. 

Wednesday, 4th December, 7.45 p.m.—From the Queensland Agricultural College. 
Thursday, 5th December, 7.45 p.m.—^“Our Bural Besources,No. 2, by Mr. J. F. F. 
Beid. 

Wednesday, 11th December, 7.45 p.m,—From the Queensland Agricultural College. 
Monday, 16th December, 7.45 p.m.—“Marketing Pigs,“ by Mr. E. J. Shelton. 
Tuesday, 17th December, 7.45 p.m.—“Sheep and Wool,“ Department of Agriculture* 
and Stock. 

Wednesday, 18th December, 7.45 p.m.—From the Queensland Agricultural (Jollege. 
Thursday, 19th December, 7.45 p.m.—“Our Rural Resources,“ No. 3, by Mr. J. F. F.. 
Beid. 

Monday. 23rd December, 7.45 p.m.—“Christmas Day on tlic Pig Farm,“ by Mr. 
E. J. Shelton. 

Tuesday, 31st December, 7.45 p.m.—“A Talk on Poultry,“ by Mr. J. J. McLachlan 
(Assistant Instructor in Poultry Raising). 

Thursday, 2nd' January, 7.45 p.m.—“An Organised Rural Industry,“ No. 1, by Mr^ 
J. F. F. Beid. 

Wednesday, 8th January, 7.45 p.m.—^From the Queensland Agricultural College. 
Monday, 13th January, 7.45 p.m.—“Prospects for the Pig Industry in 1930,“ by 
Mr. E. J. Shelton. 

Tuesday, 14th January, 7.45 p.m.—“An Organised Rural Industry, No. 2, by Mr.. 
J. F. F. Beid. 

Wednesday, 16th January, 7.45 p.m.—From the Queensland Agricultural College. 
Thursday, 16th January, 7.45 p.m.—“A Talk on Poultry,“ by Mr. P. Bumball. 
Wednesday, 22nd January, 7.45 p.m.—From the Queensland Agricultural College. 
Monday, 27th January, 7.45 p.m.—^“Autumn Crops for Pigs,“ by Mr. E. J. Shelton.. 
^Tuesday, 28th January, 7.45 p.m.—Sheep and Wool,“ Department of Agriculture* 
and Stock. 

We&iesday, 291^ January, 7.46 p.m.—From, the Queensland Agricultural College. 
^gjlMjrBday, *30th Jan^^^ 7.45 p.m.—^‘*An Organised Rural Industry,“ No. 3, by. 
Mr. J. F. F. Reid. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL TABLE—OCTOBER, 1929. 

Supplied bt the CosncoirwEALTa of Australia, Mbteorolooioal Bureau, Brisbane. 


Districts and Stations. 

Atmospheric 

Pressure. 

Mean at 9 a.m. 

Mea 

Max. 

Shade Tempekatui 

ns. Extrc 

i 

Min. 1 Max. | Date. 

ElE. 

mes. 

Min. 

j Date. 

Rainfall. 

Total Wet 

lotai. 

Coastal. 

In. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 


Deg. 


Points. 


Oooktowii. 

29-98 

85 

75 

89 

28 

72 

' 6, 7,10 

Nil 

_ 

HeTberton. 


83 

57 

91 

25 

47 

9 

58 

2 

Rockhampton 

30-02 

86 

65 

96 

28 

54 

1 

207 

7 

Brisbane. 

30-05 

79 

60 

88 

27 

53 

1 23 

258 

10 

Darling Downs. 










Dalby . 

80*02 

84 

54 

95 

28 

4.3 

23 

137 

7 

Stanthorpe 

.. 

73 

48 

' 85 

8 

38 

23.27 

361 

7 

Toowoomba 


1 75 

1 

53 

1 87 

28 

43 

23 

326 

6 

Mid-interior. 




i 






Georgetown 

29 92 

97 

65 

i 102 

27 

56 

3 

40 

1 

IiOnOTeacti 

29-94 

! 95 

64 

■ 104 

24 

48 

11 

Nil 


Mit^ell. 

30 00 

; 86 

54 

97 

18 

43 

23 

75 

1 

3 

Western. 


1 


1 




1 

i 


Burketown 

! 29-93 

! 94 

69 

i 102 

21 

62 

16 

1 Nil 

,, 

Boulia . 

1 29-97 

92 

55 

: 106 

; 23 

46 

11 

Nil 

1 , 

Thargomindah 

i 29-99 

85 

61 

101 

* 17 

52 

10, 26 

1 Nil 

1 


RAINFALL IN THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Table showing the Average Rainfall for the Month op October in the Agricultural 
Districts, together with Total Rainfall during 1929. and 1928. for Comparison. 




Average 

Total | 


AVERAGE 

Total 



Rainfall. 

Rainfall. \ 


Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Divisions and Stations. 


No. of 


i 

Divisions and Stations. 


No. of 





Oct. 

Years’ 

Oct., 

Oct., i 


Oct. 

Years’ 

Oct., 

Oct., 




Re- 

1929. 

1928. 



Re- 

1929. 

1928. 




cords. 


i 



cords. 



North Coat. 






Soitth Coast — 







In. 


In. 

In. 

continued; 

In. 


In. 

In. 

Atherton 


0-85 

28 

0-22 

0*07 1 

Nambour .. 

2-91 

33 

5-64 

0*72 

Oaims 


1-80 

47 

0-15 

0 05 ! 

Naiiango 

2-28 

47 

2*63 

1*26 

Oardwell 


1 92 

57 

0-21 

0 13 

Rockliampton 

1 79 

42 

2*07 

1*26 

OooktoTm 


1-01 

53 

0 

0 

Woodford .. 

2-43 

42 

2-97 

0-78 

HerbertiHi 


0-87 

42 

0,58 

0-04 1 






Ingham 


1*51 

37 

0-07 

0 I 






Innisfall 


2-83 

48 

0*30 

0-08 






IfoBsman 


2 68 

16 

0*89 

0-34 1 

Darling Dozens. 





Townsville 


1*23 

58 

0-12 

0-62 1 

Dalby 

2-02 

59 

1-37 

1*07 







Emu Vale .. 

2*17 

33 

2*14 

1*60 

Ceniral Coast. 






Jimbour 

1-88 

41 

2-00 

2*25 







Miles 

1-96 

44 

1*78 

0*27 

Ayr 


0*95 

42 

0 

0 

Stanthorpe .. 

2-53 

50 

3*61 

1*83 

Bowen 


1*04 

58 

0*93 

0-04 

Toowoomba .. ! 

2-65 

57 

3*26 

185 

Charters Towers 


0*67 

47 

0*38 

0-19 

Warwick 

227 

64 

3*50 

1*56 

Mackay 


1*75 

58 

0*08 

0 






Proserpine 

St. Lawrence.. 


1*81 

1*79 

26 

58 

0*50 

0-13 

2- 09 

3- 21 

Maranoa. 











Roma 

1-74 

55 

1*41 

0 

SoM Coast, 











BIggenden 


2*28 

80 

2-08 

0-49 

State Farms, i.c. 





Bundaberg .. 


1*98 

46 

2-39 

0*45 





Briabane 


2*56 

78 

2*58 

1*30 




0*77 

2*73 

0*25 

1*% 

Caboolture .. 
Ohlldera 


2*47 

2*40 

42 

84 

2*5') 

5*72 

1*44 

0*27 

Bungeworgorai 

Gatton College 

1*39 

2-01 

15 

80 

Cmhamhtirat 


3*28 

36 

6*09 

1*63 

Gindie 

1*41 

80 

1*04 

126 

Bak 


2*45 

42 

4 05 

1*79 

Hermitage .. 

1*87 

23 

•, 

Gayndah 


2*84 

58 

8*77 

0*44 

Kairl 

0*96 

15 

0 

0*28 

Gymnie 

XBklvan 


2*69 

2*60 

59 

50 

3*06 

4*48 

2*25 

3*14 

Mackay Sugar Experi¬ 
ment .. Station 

1*49 

32 

0*50 

0 

HatyhOfoug^ 


. 2)64 

67 

4*06 

0.48 

Watren 

. 2*02 

14 

• • 

0*47 


OSOBOE G. BOND, Dlytoioiu4llieti0ro]oglst 
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CORRECTION. 

In our reprint from ^Mlansard’^ in our Ingt issue of the second reading? speech 
of tlie Minister of Agriculture and Stock, Hon. Harry F. Walker, on the Diseases 
in Plants Bill, certain errors, dno to an original mistake in the transcript, appeared. 

The pink boll worm was obviously confuted with the boll weevil, from which 
Queensland cotton fields are fortunately free. 

On page .520 of the November Journal, in the last sentence at the bottom 
of the page and continuing on page 521 and thereon for two more sentences the 
Minister is reported to have said:— 

^'When cotton was introduced here and the question of ratooniiig came up, it 
was a debatable question whether the boll weevil, commonly called the corn-ear worm,, 
which attacks similar plants, backed up by many other weevils, was responsible for 
enormous loss, and in some parts of the world would not practically annihilate 
the industry here. Through the care of the farmers in Queensland we are now 
producing cotton almost free from the diseases which affect many other countries. 
When cotton was produced in the Lockyer district the boll-weevil almost wiped it 
out. ’ ’ 

Those sentences should have read:— 

^ When cotton was Introduced here, and the question of ratooning came np^ 
it was a debatable question whether the pink boll worm and the pest commonly 
called the corn-ear worm, which attacks cotton and many crop plants, hacked 
up by other Insects, which have caused severe losses in other parts of the 
world, would not practically annihilate the cotton-growing industry here. 
Through the care of the farmers in Queensland we are nuw producing cotton 
free from many of the pests and diseases which exist in many other countries.. 
When cotton was first produced In the Loekyer district the imll worm, or 
eom-ear worm, almost wiped the industry out.’’ 
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WORMS IN SHEEP. 

DRENCHING TESTS. 

By J. C'AREW, Instructor in Bhcep and Wool. 

In the course of the last few seaaous losses of sheep, caused’ by stomach and 
intestinal worm infestation, have occurred in many districts in Queensland. Most 
of the losses sustained were among weaners, but sheep, both wethers and ewes, 
up to and including full mouths, were also lost in large numbers. Many growers 
complained that after giving the usual drenches to control stomach worms, the sheep 
did not show any improvement, consequently they blamed the drenches used and 
tried new ones, in most obstinate cases investigated it was found that besides 
the ordinary stomach worms {f^trongy^m cmiortvs) found in the fourth stomach 
there were also several bent-head round worms in the large intestines. These are 
very difficult to dislodge owing to the strength of any drench being diminished or 
absorbed in its passage through the stomachs and small intestines before reaching 
these worms, which occupy the cBBCum close to the colon. 

Drenching under the most favourable circumstances necessitates a considerable 
amount of extra work and exjiense as well as being hard on the sheep. If they 
are wormy and given a goo<l drench they improve quickly, but if given a drench 
that will not kill even the worms in the fourth stomach much work and expense is/ 
incurred without any benefit. 

Tests at Milmerrati. 

In order to test some of the recognised drcnehe.s in use, and check up on other 
recent intrQductions for which satisfactory results wore claimed, forty-eight sheep 
were selected from the wether flock on a projjerty near Milmerran, which were 
yarded on the evening of 7th October last. 

Oil «th Oct(d)cr they, were formed into six groups, each group being branded 
with a distinguishing mark and dosed between 12 and 2 p.m. The mixing of 
ingredients, the preparation of drenches, the dosing of each group, and the post¬ 
mortem examination was carried out in the • presence and with the assistance of 
Messrs. Euston King, 8. Goodseii, and P. J. Bailey. 

Group No. 1 was drenched with a 2 fluid ounce dose of a formula containing 
2 oz. avoir, arsenic and .'54 lb. Epsom salts to 5 gallons of water. One sheep from 
this group was killed twenty-four hours after drenching, which on examination 
showed several stomach worms {Strongylvs contortvs) alive and a few dead in the 
abomasum or fourth stomach. Several bent-head round w’orms were found alive in 
the largo intestines. Most of these were locateil, as is usual, in the ca'cum close to 
the colon. 

Forty-eight hours aftt*r dreiitdiing another slieei) from this group was killed. 
No stomach worms dead or alive could be found in the fourtli stomach, but numerous 
bent-head round worms were found alive in the large intestines. During the test 
these sheep showed no difference in appearance to the control sheep on the first 
day, but were better and brighter on the scond day. 

Group No. 2 was drenched with a 4-oz. dose of a forinulji containing I lb. 
bluestone, and 1 lb. mustard to’ 10 gallons of water. One sheep from this group 
was killed twenty-four hours after drenching which showed a few stomach worms 
alive and several dead in the fourth stomach. Several bent-head round worms 
were found alive in the large intestines. The coating of the fourth stomach was 
somewhat inflamed, but the group was normal as compared with the control lot. 

Forty-eight hours after drenching another sheep from this group was killed. 
Examination revealed no worms dead or alive in the fourth stomach, which showed 
no signs of inflammation. Some bent-head round worms were found alive in the 
large intestines. 

Group No. 3 was drenched with a 2-07.. dose of a formula containing 2 oz. 
arsenic, 54 lb. Epsom salts, and 8 oz. bluestone to .5 gallons water. The sheep 
which was killed from this group twenty-four hours after drenching showed no 
worms in the fourth stomach either dead or alive, but a few stomach worms were 
found dead in the bowels. Bent-head round forms were found both alive and 
dead in the large intestines. The lining of* the fourth stomach was found to be 
inflamed. This group appeared to be more tucked up and weakened as compared 
with other groups and controls. 

Forty-eight hours after drenching, another sheep from this group was killed 
#hich showed he stomach worms dead or alive in the fourth stomach. There was 
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no sign of inflammation on the lining of this stomach, which apjiearod quite normal. 
A few bent-head round worms were found alive in the large intestines. This 
group was much improved and quite equal in condition to any of the other groups. 

Group No. 4 was dosed with 5 cubic centimetres of a formula composed of two 
parts carbon tetrachloride to three parts of paraffin oil. One sheep from this 
group killed twenty-four hours after dosing showed large numbers of stomaC/h 
worms alive in the fourth stomach, but no dead worms could be found. Another 
sheep from this group was killed forty-eight hours after dosing, when only a few 
worms were, found alive in the fourth stomach. Several bent-head round worms 
were found alive in the large intestines. The dose was given with a syringe fitted 
with a long nozzle which was inserted behind the tongue before being ejected, tlie 
mouth of the sheep being held open by an assistant. Immediately following the 
administration of the dose the sheex) generally coughed in distress, but no evil 
effects followed and all the sheep in the group compared at par with other groups. 
A double dose was given to one slieex) without causing any noticeable difference 
during the test, but was not killed to ascertain results. 

Group No. 5 was dosed with 5 cubic centimetres through a syringe fitted with 
a long nozzle. The formula was prepared by Mr. Briinnich, Agricultural Chemist. 
One sheep from this group killed twenty-four hours after dosing was found to 
contain large numbers of dead stomach worms in the fourth stomach and a few 
alive. Some bent-head round worms were found alive in the large intestines, but 
ai>peared very ‘‘dopey.’' Forty-eight hours after drenching another slice]) from 
this group was killed, when a few stomach worms were found alive and a few dead in 
the fourth stomach. A few bent-head round worms were found alive in the large 
intestines. The space where these worms are usually found Avas free, which would 
indicate that they had been passed out, although no dead worms could be found. 

A double dose of this mixture was given to one sheep of this group. Twenty- 
four hours after dosing this sheep looked distressed and distended, forty-eight hours 
after dosing he was on a ])ar with the remainder o^ tlu? sheep in this or any 
of the other groups. 

Group No. 6 was branded but received no treatment. This group was kej)t 
with the sheep whicb were treated in order to cheek up on them during the test. 
Tliese sheep showed about the same as the best of the treated groups twenty-four 
hours after the other groups had been dosed, but did not brighten up to the 
same extent during the following day. Forty-eight hours after the other groups 
were dosed two sheep from this grou]) were - picked out to be slaughtered. The 
first one killed was in good condition, one of the best in the flock and suitable for 
mutton. On examination several stomach worms were found alive in the 
stomach. The intestines did not show many nodules or lumps, while the bent-head 
round worms in the intestines were very few as compared with all other slieep 
examined. The second sheep killed from this group was in poor condition and 
similar to those killed from the treated groups. In the fourth stomach large 
numbers of stomach worms were found, the contents showing a seething mass. 
Nodules on the intestines were very numerous, while in the large intestines the bent- 
head round worms were very numerous. 

In all the sheep killed a fair quantity of sand was found which may have been 
taken in while eating short grass from sandy ground, but usually the wormy sheej) 
will lick up earth of some description andj incidentally, the control sheep that 
showed the greatest number of worms contained the greatest quantity of sand. 

Twenty-four hours after drenching the weatlier turned very cold, and when 
the sheep were turned out they looked hollow and miserable. Early in the night 
it commenced to rain, yielding 35 points. It would have caused no surprise if a 
few of the weaker sheep, and especially those that received a double dose, had 
died during the night, but their quick recovery and bright appearance was very 
noticeable when brought to the yard at midday. 

Summary. 

As a result of the tests the arsenic and Epsom salts had killed only a few 
stomach worms at the end of twenty-four hours, but no living worms could be 
found at the end of forty-eight hours after drenching. The worms in the 
intestines were not affected. 

The bluestone and mustard had killed nearly all the stomach worms at -the 
end of twenty-four hours, and no worms could bo found elive in the fourth stomach 
,afi«r forty-eight hours. .The effect on the intestinal Worms was not distinet or 
'jieeldbd, 
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The arsenic, Epsom suits, und iiluestone formula acted quicker than either of 
the above. Besides killing all the stomach worms within twenty-four hours it 
also killed many of the bent-head round worms in the intestines. By the appearance 
of the lining of the fourth stomach the dose is rather strong. 

The carbon tetrachloride seonuMl to be quick in its action on the sheep when 
administered, but slower than either of those drenches containing bluestone in 
killing tlie stomach worms. No effect w'us apparent on the intestinal worms. 

Mr. Briinnich’s mixture show'ed the greatest number of dead worms in the 
fourth stomach twenty-four liours after dosing, although a few were still jilive 
forty-eight hours aftqr dosing. 

Bent-head round worms were very ‘ * dopeytwenty-four hours after dosing, 
but as the dead worms were very difficult to find under the conditions prevailing, a 
definite kill could not be determined. 

It will be noticed that the ingredients in Mr. Brunnicli^s mixture is not set out. 
As this is the first occasion on which it has been used by this department the test 
was only a trial which will act as a guide for further experiments. 

Owing to the <lifficulty to correctly determine the result of the two drenches 
which acted on the intestinal worms, arrangements were made to carry out further 
tests in order to secure more definite results. 


DRENCHING TESTS AT YEERONGPILLY. 

Later testa were carried out at the Veerongpilly Stock Experimenbil Station 
and following are the resiilts:— 

Eleven sheep were secured from the same flock at Milmerrau. The sheep were 
drenched on 26th October and taken off good grass just prior to drenching. They 
had no water for sixteen hours. 

Sheep No. 3.—Formula: .‘10 grams dichloro benzol, 300 cc. paraflin. Dose 5 cc., 
with a long-nozzled syringe. Post mortem forty-eight hours later revealed several 
atomach forms alive in the fourth stomach and* bent-head round worms in the large 
intestine. 

Sheep No. 2.—Drenched 26th October. Formula same as above. Dose, 10 cc. 
Post mortem seventy-two hours later. Several stoma<*h worms alive in the fourth 
stomach, also bent-head round worms in the large intestines. 

Sheep No. 3.—Formula: .‘10 grins dichloro benzol, 20 cc. bemzol, 20 cc. petrol, 
40 cc. castor oil. Dose, 5 cc. Post mortem seventy-two houi.i after dosing revealed 
both stomach and bent-head round forms alive in large numbers. 

Sheep No. 4.—Formula: 20 grms dichloro benzol, .30 cc. benzol, 20 cc. croton 
oil, 60 cc. paraffin. Dose, 10 ec. Post mortem seventy-two hours after dosing. 
A few stomach forms were found alive in the fourth stomach, also a few bent-head 
round worms in the caecum. The cont^mts of the fourth stomach was IkjIow the 
usual (|uantity and soft, while the contents of the small and large intestines were 
also soft and contained much mucus. 

Sheep No. 5.—Formula: 2 oz. (avoir.) arsenic, 6 lb. Epsom salts, 5 oz. blue- 
stone, 5 gallons water. Dose, 2 fluid ounces. Post mortem seventy-two hours later. 
A few stomach worms were found alive in the fourth stomach. Bent-head round 
worms were found in the oaecum, but not in large numbers. Those which were 
present were not close to the colon as is usual, which would indicate that the 
•drench had dislodged at least some of them. On this occasion the sheep were on good 
grass, which was green and carried a heavy dew during the early hours on the day 
they were drenched. 

To secure the most reliable results a further batch of three sheep were selected 
and placed in a loos© box at 4 p.in. on the 31st October. They were without food or 
water from tlion until 11 a,m. on the 1st November, when they were drenched with 
the following:— 

Sheep No. 8.—Formula: 30 grms dichloro benzol, 100 cc. paraffin. Dose, 10 cc. 
Post mortem revealed plenty worms alive in fourth stomach. Worms of two varieties, 
specimens of which have been taken. Sheep killed seventy-two hours after drenching. 

Sheep No. 9.—Formula; 20 grms dichloro benzol, 30 ec. benzol, 20 cc. croton oil, 
60 cc. paraffin. Dose, 10 cc. No worms anywhere, dead or alive. Experiment 
chiefly remaricable for very inflamed membrane of fourth stomach and big gut. 
Consider that, recollecting seventy-two hours had elapsed since drenching, inflam¬ 
mation excessive and possibly dangerous. 

44 
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Sheep No. 10.—Formula: 2 oz. arsenic, 6 lb. Epsom salts, 5 oz. bluestone, 
5 gallons water. Dose, 2 fluid ounces. Many dead worms of two varieties in fourth 
stomach. No live worms. No live worms in cither the fourth stomach or in the large 
intestines. No indications of inflammation. A fact to note in connection with this 
sheep was the extremely black blood when killing. This is not associated with the 
drench, but merely the fact is noted. 

The cost of the different drenches is a matter of much importance as also is 
the time of preparation and the convenience of administration. 

The cost of the ingredients to make sufficient arsenic and Epsom salts drench 
to dose 1,000 adult sheep would be api)roximately 4s. 

This mixture must be boiled until the arsenic is dissolved, which generally takes 
about three-quarters of an hour. To add 5 oz. of bluestone to this drench would 
increase the cost to 48. 6d. per 1,000 adult sheep. 

Two and a-half pounds each of bluestone and mustard are required to drench 
1,000 adult sheep at a cost of about Os. 

Carbon tetrachloride, two parts, and paraffin oil three parts, mixed together 
and given in a five cubic centimetres dose works out according to tlio price of the 
materials used at 20s. per 1,000 adult sheej). 

The mixture which was used, as prepared by Mr. Briinnich worked out at a 
low cost, but as ho is still working on it, for the purpose of further tests, the final 
results win be decided when these tests arc completed. 

Summary of the Yceroumnily Test. 

Wlien the sheej) were allowed on good grass up to the time of drenching the 
results were not so satisfactory as when .starved from eighteen to nineteen hours at 
MiJmerran, and in the case of sheep No. 10 at Yeerongpilly. 

The quantity of bluestone in the arsenic and Epsom salts was reduced from 8 to 
5 oz., at which strength it proved more satisfactory against both stomach and bent- 
head round w'orms than any other drench tried. 


CATTLE BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT. 

By H. ANNING, Wetherby, via Eichmond, Queensland.* 

When the cattle which have just been banged, drafted, and delivered have 
been turned out and started well away, “Algy’s^' job is to hand the bullocks over 
to the drover, after first of all taking the ages and jotting them down. The drover 
takes them out to his camp, and starts herding them. It is handy to know the agea 
of the bullocks which are being sent away. These can be given to the agents to 
hand on to probable buyers, who will know just what they are going to inspect. 

The drover who know^s his work will hang up a lighted lamp on a tree in the 
yard. Bullocks get used to this, and look for it on the road, as it means a camp 
for them, and they will walk straight for it at night, round up and lie down. It 
seems to have a steadying effect on them as wel]. The object of having the bullocks 
well away from the branding yard is because the grass all round for a mile or so 
will be tramided down during the delivery, and it is essential that bullocks get a 
decent feed and drink every day, as then by the time they are ready to go on the road 
they will have been thoroughly broken in, and no trouble to handle. A good drover 
loves the job of herding bullocks, and * ‘ Algy * * will find the extra expense of holding 
them preparatory to starting may be reflected later in the price he gets. 

While in hand they will be fed down to the camp on the main creek, or probably 
there may bo two camps, and these can be utilised week about. Of course, they 
will not be driven over the same bit of country each day. By the time they get back 
at night, they will be content to go straight in, find their night ^s camp and lie 
down, after a heavy sigh, and not stir again till daylight. Every day they get a 
bit quieter, and will let the drover ride through them without taking any notice. 
Of course, the fresh bullocks coming in every day stir them up a bit, out these 
soon settle doivn. 

*in the ** Pastoral Beview'^ for September. (Previous notes 1^ the same 
writer were preprinted from the ^^Eevietv^^ in the July issue of the Queensland 

iLgrienllutal Journal. ^ 0 
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When 1.000 are in hand it is time to start them south. In case of pleuro 
sho^dng^ it is essential to inoculate, which, properly done, speedily knocks the disease^ 
out of them. No doubt the bullocks will be headed for the nearest market, offered 
for inspection and sale on the road, and if not sold it is a good plan to offer by 
auction at a good centre after classing them. Failing that, it is well to get a bit 
of good agistment, let them freshen up and sell when rain creates a better demand. 
Exactly the same procedure is followed with the second lot. 

It is always a relief to get a mob well away with a good drover. 8o many 
things can happen, and if they start rushing for any reason that makes things bad. 
Bushing (which American cattlemen call stampeding) is one of the worst and most 
nerve wracking businesses imaginable. It can start in a dozen different w^ays, but 
usually it commences with the bullocks getting a sudden start. They all juriip 
up, panic-stricken, and start galloping, it generally ends (the first time) with 
“ringing,the cattle galloping around and around in one place till the ground is 
all cut up like a ploughed field. In some herds cattle can Ik; counted on to rush for 
certain. Where they are run about and speared by blacks they are generally bad. 
Blacks run them into bogs, up blind gorges, and over rough country. What cattle 
escape never forgot the experience, and the slightest thing starts them at night. 

Since the bullocks keep rushing every time a mob is mustered, often a wing gets 
away, and these are mustered the following year, and being roguish start the next 
mob going, and so it continues from year to year. The longer cattle in hand rusb 
the more terrified they get of one another. Many are killed, others are lame<l, their 
horns knocked off, and it is most difficult to know ivhat to do. If they start on the 
run the best thing is to box them u}> with a lot of mixed cattle, watch them in a 
good o])en j)lace, and build a lot of fires around them. Mixed cattle won’t rush like- 
bullocks, and they act as a brake on operations. If they rush much at night, they 
want a long spell in the day. On watch, the men want good night horses and ivhips. 
Every time the bulloeks rush off camp they should be flogged back to it. After a 
while they get to understand they musn’t leave the camp. 

On watch the more noise the men make the better. Bush classics like *‘The 
Wild Colonial Boy,” “On the Banks of the Reedy Lagoon,’ ’ and ‘* The Branding of 
the Bunyip” may be sung to popular accompaniments. It heli)s to steady the cattle, 
keeps the men awake, ami helps to educate newchums. Getting off to replenish fires, 
(which should be kept Iniriiing freely) men must be warned not to get between the 
fire and the cattle, as the gigantic shadow suddenly thrown over the rsleeping mob 
may cause a bad rush. One has to be careful when striking matches, especially on a 
dark night, and it is best to use a firestick. Plenty of light, good music, and good 
feed and water by night, and the cattle may settle down. 

I remember one enterprising youth who had joined up with a rushing mob,, 
saying to his boss who was taking a pack-horse into town for some sundries, when 
asked if he wanted anything, replied:** 1’ll get you to get me an accordeon to play 
on me w^atch—tluit’fl cjuieten ’m dow’ii a bit.” **Ob, I’ll get you a peanner,” 
responded the boss, and the youth understood and kept quiet himself in future. 

Cattle arc most dangerous w'hen all arc lying down (or nearly all). There are 
generally" two or three standing, and when those lie down others get up. Cattle- 
accustomed to rushing ofter give utterance to one or more “shivers” before ;jumj)ing 
up. It can hardly be described, and must be heard to be ap])reciated. It is something 
like an electric thrill, which runs through the whole mob. It .also runs through 
horse and man on watch. Old night horses know it, and prick np their ears at the 
deadly ominous murhiur (although it can hardly be called a murmur), and one can 
feel their hearts thumping the saddle flap. They are all keyed up for an instantaneous 
start and a midnight gallop. Sometimes, after a few shivers, the cattle settle down 
and camj). Some drovers ride in amongst them, and stir them up, as cattle are not 
so likely to rush when moving alwut. 

Few things make a man realise his pathetic futility more than a big rush 
on a dark night in timbered country. Everything may be peaceful, w’hen a stick 
cracks, or the sudden fiare of a match starts them going. In a split second they are 
off. The trained night horse races immediately for the leaders. He loves the game, 
even if the rider does not. The peaceful scene of a second before is changed to one 
of wild uproar, with men shouting and yelling, whips cracking, horses galloping, 
and high over everything the roar of the rush, as a thousand panic-stricken, maddened 
bullocks take a beeline through the timber, smashing undergrowth, tearing up trees, 
and crippling, maiming, and killing one another. 

One advantage has the man on watch, and only one. His horse can gallop 
faster than the cattle, and he will, if the rider lets his head go. He can^t see* 
anything, but the horse will take him to the lead, and swing round with the leaders 
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as soon as they are turned. Once on to the leaders the man must use his whip and try 
and swing them around. Once turned, they must be kept going back, as fast as they 
have left, if possible. Jt sounds easy enough on paper, but it must be remembered 
that the bullocks, under the influence of panic, will go anywhere, and the horse will 
surely follow, through scrub, over holes and antbods, Allies or creeks—where a 
fall means sudden death—as the cattle will keep gaUoping straight ahead. If the 
men on watch are able to swing the mob around quickly (and time is surely the 
essence of the contract here), and flog the cattle straight back to camp, and do this 
each time, it seems to cow the Ivullocks, and in a while, after a few shivers, they will 
merely jump up and surge around the .camp. 

It is no harm, even then, to lot the whips speak, and the bullocks wdll feel and 
ki^)w they can’t get away, and it seems to give them more confidcnc;© in the watchers 
and in themselves. Hushing is simjdy fejir of something unknown, and it speedily 
develops into fear of one beast for another. Old bullocks are hard to check, but 
young ones are not so bad. It is a bad business with either, though. 


CAUSE OF LOW PRICES. 

The prime cause of low wool ])riccs is the high cost of the finished article, 
says the “Sydney Mail.'’ Tliere can be no doubt about that. If woollen clothing 
could be purchased cheaply enough it would sell without the slightest difficulty— 
and it is not the growers who are making the big profits out of it. Where are 
they going! Apparently there is an unreasonable rake-off between the manufacturer 
and the user. If that could be appreciably reduced there would be little need for 
£L “use more wool” champaign. The same argument applies in the case of meat. 
For years now stockowners liave been ])oiiiting out that the retail price of both 
beef and mutton is out of all proportion to the •prices they are i>aid for their fat 
stock. Prices in the wholesale market conform with reasonable closeness to stock 
values, but after that there is a big difference. 

With prices down for wool, and the mutton exj)ort markets disorganised, 
this disparity becomes of greater moment to j)roducer8. Obviously the bigger the 
disparity the more difficult it is for producers to get reasonable prices. A rise 
of 2d. or 3d. a pound in the wool market should not make any substantial difference 
to the ultimate consumer, but with our }>reaent costs of distribution it apparently 
does. The stating of the problem is easy, but the solving of it is difficult. 


SOME CORRIEDALE HISTORY. 

The origin of the Corriedale breed of sheep is usually credited to New Zealand, 
says the “Australasian” (Melbourne), but perhaps the first colonist to conceive 
the idea of establishing a fixed crossbred type of Lincoln-Merino was a South 
Australian pioneer. In the year 3872 Dr. Browne had some correspondence with 
the wool supply committee of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce in reference 
to his sheepbreeding operations at Moorak. Dr. Browne claimed to be the first 
in Australia to use the pure Lincoln with a Merino ewe, and one letter went on 
to say—”J sent them out in 38138, and even that is not sufficient time to produce 
a regular flock of any considerable number. J^ut that it is possible all my efforts 
assure me, and I fully believe that 3 shall continue to grow long wools finer and 
Avith more lustre than any I have had the honour of submitting to your inspection. 
1 have a stud flock sufficiently large to breed from by crossing one with the other, 
and the result of such breeding is to increase the lustre and not diminish the 
length of the fleece or the size of the sheep. ... I use the longest fleeced 
and largest Merino ewes to put with the old, glossly-fleeced Lincoln ram. Hundreds 
of Merino ewes from this flock- when dressed by the butcher weigh 80 lb. and more. 
The small Merino ewe has great difficulty in bearing to the pure Lincoln ram. 
The lamb is too large. Bo that if a breeder cannot get large Merino ewes he 
should begin with a Lincoln and Merino cressbred ram, and put. the Lincoln ram 
with the increase. The Merino ewe possesses extreme fineness of fibre compared 
to . the Leicester, and another -taluable quality—closeness. This my Moorak sheep 
have in a great degree beyond the Bnglisli Leicester, consequently you are correct 
in advising me to continue the use of the pure old lustrous Lincoln ram.'' 
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MALNUTRITION.’^ 

By J. C'. BKt^NNICH, Agricultural Chemist. 

A GREAT majority of our pastoralists had during the last few years a very 
serious setback on account of drought conditions, and therefore it l)ecaine 
necessary to give some advice as to how such conditions may be mitigated, by drawing 
attention to mistakes made by many and beneficial results obtained by others 
through the use of licks, &e., during the past season. 

The great aim of all animal husbandry is increased j^ioduction, and this again 
depends almost entirely on the feeding or stock. Any errors in the feeding will 
cause malnutrition and disease. 

Food Constituonts. 

Every one is familiar with the chief constituents of foods, which are— 

(1) Proteins, nitrogenous comjiounds, the im])ortant flesh-forming nutrients; 

(2) Carbohydrates (as sugar, starch, &c.) and fats, all nitrogen-free com¬ 
pounds which build up fatty matter and i)roduce heat and energy; 

(3) Mineral matters, which enter into the formation of bones, teeth, blood, 
and other fluids of the body; and finally 

(4) ^ ‘ Vitamines, ^ ’ accessory foodstuffs of which very minute quantities are 
required for a complete maintenance of health and normal development 
of the animals, and generally well sup})Iied in green pasture. 

The requirement of mineral matter or salts received but very scanty attention 
until recent times. 

The fact that all foodstuffs contain certain amounts of mineral matter, left 
in the form of ash when fodders arc burned, was well known, and it was generally 
accepted that any animal fed in a natural way on common ordinary rations like 
grass, hay, and grain, would receive a sufficient amount of the mineral constituents 
with the food, which suf)[)lied the necessary amounts of proteins, fat, and 
carbohydrates for its niainteiiance and growth. 

In all living matter the following inorganic constituents are found:—The 
non-metallic elements—Phosphorus, sulphur, siticon, chlorine, iodine, and fluorine. 
The metallic elements—Potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, manganese, 
.and aluminium; and probably traces of several other elements. 

It is a false idea to think that the minerals are required for l>one formation 
only. The inorganic constituents arc as essential to animal life as the ordinary 
organic food constituents, proteins, fat, and carbohydrates. The most important 
function of the food minerals are performed in the soft tissue and in the blood, 
where they are essential constituents of living matter, and therefore they stimulate 
and control directly or indirectly all vital procA^sses. 

Functions of Mineral Constituents. 

The chief functions of the iniiieral constituents performed in the animal body 
are the following:— 

1. They are necessary for the maintenance of a pro])er physiological balance 
between the mineral elements in the bo(ly fluids. Any excess or deficiency of any 
one of the mineral constituents will affect the vital processes. A deficiency of 
}K)tas8ium in the blood will act on the heart muscle and prevent it from relaxing 
properly, w'hile an excess makes it relax so much that it stojis beating. Comnion 
salt is an absolute necessity for nutrition, but given in excess will act as a poison 
and cause serious troubles. The mineral eonstituents maintain the practically 
neutral reaction of the blood. 

2. They are necessary for the process of digestion. The digestive processes 
are affected by acidity and alkalinity of the digesting fluids. In the stomach an 
acid roaetion niu-st exist to aid in the pepsin digestion, whereas in the small 
intestine an alkaline reaction is necessary to allow* the trypsin to act. The 
absorption of the digested products again is controlled by the concentration of 
the salts, and this concentration will also affect the passage of digested and 
undigested material along the intestines. 

3. Mineral constituents are required as constructive material for the formation 
•of new tissue and building up of the bone skeleton. 

4. Milking animals require larger supplies of mineral matters to keep up the . 
yield and average composition of the milk secreted. _ 

*A summary of lectures delivered to the pastoralists iu.different centres along 
“the Great Northern and Central Railway Lines. 
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Considerations of Modern Research. 

Modern research dealing with the mineral nutrition ot‘ farm animals has to 
consider— 

1 . Mineral requirement of the various species.of farm aiiinmls. 

2. The correct balance or proportion between the different constituents. 

.3. Eelationship between the inorganic and organic portions of the ration, 

4. Effect of outside factors, like sunlight and exercise on tlie mineral 

metabolism. 

5. Study of diseases caused by faulty mineral nutrition. 

6 . Mineral constituents of various food stuffs. 

1. Of the mineral elements required in the largest amounts for growth, &c., 
calcium or lime and ])hoaphorua or phosphoric acid stands out on their own, and 
this is very clearly indicated by the large amounts of both found in the milk of 
the lactating animals. It will be noticed that the faster the growth of the young 
animal, the greater the amount of mineral matter required and supplied by its 
mother’s milk. 


Species. 

Time 

Required to 


Composition of Milk. 


Double 

Weight. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Sugar, 

CaO. 

P 2 O 5 . 

Ash. 


Days. 

Per cent. 

__ 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Woman 

180 

1-6 

3-3 

6*2 

0-049 

0-056 

0*25 

Horse .. 

60 

1 1*8 i 

1-2 

6-9 

0-120 

0-130 

0*30 

Cow 

47 

3*5 

3*8 

4‘8 

0-161 

0-189 

0*75 

Shec^p .. 

15 

1 6*7 ’ 

8-6 

4*3 

0 250 

0-290 

0*97 

Pig 

10 

7*2 

4*6 

31 

0-395 

0-357 

1*05 

Rabbit .. 

6 

15-5 

10-5 

2*0 

i * 

0-89 

0-99 

2*56 


For every 100 lb. of live weight a sheep or a pig requires about 1 lb. of lime 
and nearly 1 lb. of phosphoric acid, a calf requires about double these amoimte 
and rather more phosphoric acid than lime. As a rule only about one-half of the 
lime and phosphoric acid supplied in the food can l>c assimilated and retained, and 
therefore the actual amount of food consumed should contain at least double the 
quantities absolutely necessary. 

2. The balance or proportion between the different mineral constituents ia 
now recognised to be of importance, and any serious alteration in the balance 
between two or more elements may affect assimilation, not only of these elements, 
but also of other constituents of the ration. 

3. The relationship between inorganic and organic constituents of rations is 
shown by the fm*.t that a ration which contains ample amounts of protein fat and 
carbohydrates may fail to produce normal growth if it is deficient in one or more 
of the mineral constituents. Addition of such will at once give increased growth 
and a much better utilisation of the food stuff. 

4. Experiments have shown that sunlight and even artificial irradiation, lead 
to an improved lime and phosphorus assimilatibn, and may even make up for the 
want of vitamine D. 

5. Diseases due to deficiencies of mineral matters have been reported from all 
parts of the world, and a concentrated attack to deal with such diseases is being 
made the last few years throughout the Empire. 

Investigations on Phosphorus Deficiency. 

Sir Arnold Theiler, with a large staff of workers, made a very conmlete 
investigation on phosphorus deficiency as the cause of several diseases in South 
Africa, which were comxdetely chewced by giving the cattle liberal doses of 
bonemeal. 

A full copy of his report appeared three years ago in the Queensland 
Agricultural JournaP' for March, 1925, and was reprinted in the Journal for 
September, 1928. Unfortunately, not much notice of the importance of his 
discovery was tiiken by readers at the time, and only his personal visit to the 
Commonwealth gave a fresh stimulus to this matter, more particularly as both 
he and Dr. J. B. Orr, Director of the Kowett E^earch Institute, Aberdeen, 
another oversea visitor to our States, clearly recognised similar wants in our 
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pasture as well as elear si^yris of maliiutritioii. The ijrincipal sickness due to 
phosphorus deficiency in South Africa, is the Styfsiekte or stiffsickness, with its 
most obvious outward sign of bone chewing, or osteophagia. This is a specific form 
of depraved appetite, showing by mttle having a predilection for bones, chiefly 
bleached bones. In more aggravated cases even petrifying bones and rotten carcasses 
are eaten. The animals are easily tested in practice if they are marked cravers, 
slight cravers, or non-cravers, which is very useful for experimental purposes. The 
osteophagia is a precursor of serious diseases, stunted growth, poor condition, and 
heavy mortality. Feeding the animals with 3 oz. of bonemeal per head per day 
absolutely controls the disease, and enormously improves the condition of the 
cattle. 

A few diagrams shown in Sir Arnold Theiler’s report, which vas republished in 
full in September (1928) number of the Journal, clearly demonstrate the improvement 
ill growth, increase of food consumed, &c. Particularly interesting is the quick 
change which takes place when baUthes of the experimental animals liave their 
treatment reversed, the controls receiving bonemeal, and the bonemeal withdrawn 
from others. The change in the animals manifests itself in a very short time, 
and the recovery of some is simply marvellous. 

Seasonal changes should also be noted, and the quick improvement in cattle 
following spring rains. 

The phosphorus W'as supplied in various forms, but the results obtained were 
the same. Addition of lime did not prevent osteophagia, but rather increased 
the evil. Bonoiiieal as the best and cbeajiest form of phosphatic available in South 
Africa was chosen for general use. Mineral idiosphatcs were tried, but were found 
too costly and rather dilliciilt of digestion; superpVioaphate was found to cause 
digestive troubles. Precipitated calcium phosphate behaved very much like bone 
phosphat(*. 

We arc very fortunate in Queensland that we have in fincly^crushed Nauru 
and Ocean Island phosphate, a comparatively cheap natural, })ur(‘, tricalcic phosphate 
which can be safely and successfully used in place of bonemeal. 

Ihifortunately, manufa<*turers of j)roj>riefarv licks, a great number of which 
were sold at exorbitant pric(‘s, although consisting chiefly of common salt, spread 
pernicious and what proved to be absolutely unfounded reports on the ill effects 
alleged to follow the use of finely-ground Nauru phosphate, wdiich I generally 
recommend as the chief ingredient of a lick, stating that this phosphate causes 
ulceration of the bowels, causes the te(*th to become loose, detrimentally affects the 
quality of the wool clif), and is actually harmful on account of the small amount 
of calcium fluoride found in Nauru phosphate. The authors of those statements 
overlooked the fact that even in bon(‘s as imieh as 2 per cent, of calcium fluoride 
exists, and they quoted absurd ex])eriments in which dosc^ of the highly soluble 
sodium fluoride were given to rats with their food, ]>roducing ill effects. It is well 
known that sodium fluoride is a powerful insecticide and germicide, and therefore 
poisonous, but the })ractically insoluble calcium fluoride is quite harmless. As a 
matter of fact, on one station where the manager was ordered by his dirwnors, 
scared by these reports, to substitute bonemeal for the Nauru phosphate, which 
had been successfully used hitherto, it was found that the sheep refused to take the 
bonemeal-salt lick, and they had to return to the Nauru phosphate-salt lick. On 
another large station where Nauru phosphate-salt lick was used for over three years 
with the most beneficial results, increasing the flocks by over 50 per cent, and 
improving the jHjrcentage of lambing and the health of sheep whicli all had excellent 
teeth, the last wool clip was of particularly high quality, obtaining top jjrices in 
the market. Experiments made in America twenty years ago supplying pigs with 
various forms of phosphate proved clearly that the form in which phosphorus was 
supplied in the food w^as j)racti«ally immaterial and all gave equally good results.* 

There is practically no difference in the solubility in weak acids of finely- 
cruehed Nauru phosphate and bonemeal, but the latter should always be specially 
sterilised when used as lick. Bone char, bone ash could also be used^ but the use 
of superphosphate must be generally condemned, and Sir Arnold Theiler distinctly 
states that superphosphate used as lick produces digestive disturbances. 

Applieation of phosphatic fertilisers to pasture, in Bouth Africa using 500 lb. 
superphosphate per acre, produced the same results as bonemeal feeding, but, of 
course, this is of not much practical value to ^ our pastoralists, as phosphatic 
manuring on a large scale would not be an economical proposition. 

♦Research Bulletin, No. 1 of the Agricultural Research Station of the University 
of Wisconsin, TJ.S.A., June, 1909. 
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The want of phosphorus was traced by Sir Arnold Theiler and his co-workers 
to the pastures and to the soil itself, and in all the affected areas, the soil showed a 
great lack in available phosphoric acid, being generally less than .001 per cent. 

Tliere can be no doubt that our stock suffer ,to some extent, more so in certain 
districts, from a phosphorus defleieney, which becomes more evident and pronounced 
in drought periods. A supply of phosphorus just or barely sufficient for mainten¬ 
ance is quite inadequate for reproduction and growth. Sir Arnold Theiler ^s results 
showed that a breeding cow requires in the earliest stage of pregnancy only about 
2 oz. of bonenieal per head per week more than an ox, whereas in an advanced 
stag of pregnancy as much as 28 oz. bonemeal per week were required to prevent 
osteophagia. 


Comparison of Composition of Pasture Grasses. 

Of particular interest is tlie study of the following table giving the composition 
of pasture grasses as found in South Africa, in Queensland, &c., as compared wdth 
good Europt'an pasture. 


Fattening Pastuio, Romney Marsh, eaten 
Fattening Pasture, Romney Marsh, non-eaten 
Non-fattening Romney Marsh, eaten.. 
Non-fattening Romney Marsh, non-eaten 
Poor Average Pasture, England, eaten 
Poor Average Pasture, England, non-eaten .. 
Pasture, Falkland Island, eaten 
Pasture, Falkland Island, non-eaten .. 

Mixed Pasture, South Africa, November 
Mixed Pasture, South Afiica, January 
Mixed Pasture, South Africa, March . 

Mixed Pasture, South Africa, May 
Mitchell Grass, Queensland, green, 1926-27 .. 
Mitchell Grass, Queensland, yellow, 1926-27.. 
Mitchell Grass, Queensland, roughage, 1926-27 
Mitchell Grass, Queensland, young, 12in. long, 
1929 

Mitchell Grass, Queensland, young, 1 Sin. long. 
1929 

Mixed Pasture, Queensland, average of 15 
samples, 1914 

Roughage, Queensland, average of 40 samples, 
1928 

Young Grasses, Queensland, average of 40 
samples, 1929 

Paspalum, Queensland, unfertilised, 9 davs 
old, 1927-28 

Paspalum, Queensland, unfertilised, 44 days 
old, 1927-28 

Paspalum, Queensland, fertilised, 9 days old, 
1927-28 

Paspalum, Queensland, fertilised, 44 days old, 
1927-28 

Rhodes Grass, Queensland, 6 weeks old 
Rhodes Grass, Queensland, 3 months old 
Kikuya Giass, Queensland, old .. .. 

Kikuya Grass, Queensland, 4 weeks old 


Analysis op Watkr-fkee Material. 


7 


Protein.' 

i 

Fibre. 

Ash. 

VaO. 

P.06. 

1 

Per cent. Per cent.i 

Per cent.^Pcr cent. 

Per cent. 

22*9 

20*2 

8*7 

0*99 

1*01 

13*5 

28*2 

6*6 

0*76 

0-6/5 

211 

20*2 

7*6 

0-90 

0*89 

12-3 

29*2 

5*6 

0-73 

0*68 

16*9 

25*2 

5*5 

0*56 

0*60 

11*4 

29*3 

3*1 

0*30 

0*37 

-12*2 

1 ^ ^ 

4*6 

0-29 

0*64 

7*0 


2*5 

OH 

0*25 

19*4 

22*6 

11*6 

0*31 

0-60 

13*8 

25*0 

7*7 

0*50 

0*22 

7*2 

33*7 

6*9 

0-43 

0*24 

4*1 

34*9 

6*9 

0-50 

0*07 

7*9 

31*7 

10*9 

0*62 

0*38 

6*0 

28*9 

10*7 

0-44 

0-20 

2*8 

32*9 

10*0 

0-38 

0*12 

18-8 

27*6 

12*6 

1-09 

0*51 

17*1 

30*9 

14*7 

1-07 

0*53 

6*3 

41-2 

11*9 

0-49 

0*45 

3*3 

33*2 

10*2 

0-44 

0*16 

10*0 

32*7 

11*3 

0-69 

0-46 

; 8*2 

25*4 

127 

0-72 

0*65 

6*8 

29*8 

11*9 

116 

0*37 

15*5 

24*1 

13*3 

0-60 

0*66 

7*4 

36*9 

10*2 

0-63 

0*40 

13*7 

33*9 

9*4 

0-49 

0*39 

7*1 

34*8 

9*7 

0-41 

0*23 

5*2 

26*9 

12*3 

0-76 

0*66 

16*8 

25*6 

8*9 

0-59 

0*71 


The most striking feature is the high percentage of protein, lime, and phosphoric 
acid, calculated on the water free material, found in the pastures reauily eaten 
by sheep on Romney Marsh, England, The pasture not eaten is still very much 
richer wan the best of our own pastures. On Falkland Island, which is heavily 
stolid, a considerable falling off in the stamina of the sheep has been noted 
and is due to. the fact that the pasture was never fertilised. The mineral constituents 
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3iino and phosphoric acid are very low. Tlie great falling oft* in nutritious quality 
of the South African i)asture8 with age is clearly shown, more particularly the 
great reduction in the phosphoric acid contents of the ash, which is quitt^ good in 
November, becomes already low in January and March, and falls away to practically 
nothing in May. 

A similar condition exists in the Mitchell grass pasture and a distinct want of 
phosphoric acid in the older growth is to be noticed. 

The great increase in the protein contents of paspalum i)asture due to 
application of a complete fertiliser, with an extra supply of nitrogenous manure, is 
also worth noting. 

l«ack of Protein. 

It has been found that the supply of lick will lead to greater consumption 
of fodder, and greatly help in the digestion and assimilation of all nutrients, but 
after all it cannot create protein if it is not there, and the actual value of a 
feed must dc])end principally on the amount of protein it supplies. I have repeatedly 
expressed the opinion that our stock are suffering for long periods of their existence 
of a protein starvation, with or without lime and phosphorus deficiencies. Lime 
itself is but very rarely deficient, but ]>hosphoru8 is, although not in such a 
j)ronounced degree as found by Sir Arnold Theiler in South Africa. Only in 
very isolatinl cases our soils contain less than 0.01 j>er cent, of available phosphoric 
acid, which means about 300 lb. per acre foot, whereas the soils in South Africa, 
showing disease, have only .001 per cent, or 30 lb. per acre foot. For years very 
full analyses of grasses, fodders, &c., have bc‘eii carried out in our agricultural 
laboratory, and only in a very few cases such low amounts of phosphoric- acid have 
been found i.n the samples as are recorded in South Africa. 

Sheep Affected by Malnutrition. 

Sheep will be affected by malnutrition in a similar manner, although the 
outward symptoms are rarely so pronounced as v/ith cattle. Bone chewing, and 
more frequently licking up of earth, are noticed; an excessive liking for salt is 
also an indication of depraved appetite. The fact of sheep licking certain soil 
does not indicate that such soil would make a good lick, as many a corresi)ondent 
to this Department has asserted, but is simjdy a sign of depraved appetite due to 
malnutrition. The far-reaching results of malnutrition are shown by stunted growths, 
loss of fecundity, jioor percentage of lambing, great mortality among young lambs, 
greater liability to suffer from worms, and attack by blow flies. Of course all these 
syni])tom8 become more pronounced during periods of drought. A large numbt^r of 
p'astoralists tried to save their sheep from starvation by giving them salt licks, and 
in many cases where the drinking water was also saline, actually killed the sheep 
through salt poisoning. The actual amount of salt required by sheep is extremely 
;small, only about 4 to 5 lb. of salt are required per annum, and this quantity is 
generally fully supplied in the jiasture grass, and drinking water. The other 
mineral constituents, lime and phosphoric acid necessary for the maintenance of an 
adult sheep, are generally supplied by good natural pasturage, but in the case of 
•ewes the requirements increase rapidly during pregnancy and remains high 
during the lactating period, so that the amounts supplied by pasturage are in a 
great number of places not suflScient to cover the demand. The requirements 
of a young growing lamb are equally high, and from two to throe tinies greater 
than those of an adult sheep. 

The actual amounts of lime and phosphoric acid removed from the soil by w^ool 
and sheep are ver^ small, amounting to a few ounces per acre annually; even with 
fairly heavy stocking of, say, one sheep to 2^ acres, the amount of lime phosphate 
removed would be approximately only 1 lb. jier acre per annum; so that, with an 
average amount of one-hundredth of* a per cent, of available phosphoric acid in a 
soil, the supply w’ould last many hundred years. Unfortunately, the situation is not 
quite as favourable as it appears at first sight. Stock naturally prefer the best and 
most succulent fodders and remain in such localities, and as a consequence the best 
and most nutritious grasses are eaten out continually and are likely to disappear and 
bo replaced by coarse, poor varieties. As previously pointed out, amounts of mineral 
constituents must be available in large excess, both for vegetable and animal growth. 

Analyses Of Soil. 

Mr. J. E. Thomas, when making his investigation on the feeding of sheep under 
-drought condition, drew particular attention to the groat difference between the 
pebbly and rolling downs in Central Queensland with regard to nutritive value and 
palatability of the grasses. The pebbly downs always show a much higher lambing 
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jnerceiitage, hotter growth and yield of wool. These facts were explained by analyses 
of the soils made in our laboratory. The physical condition of the pebbly downs soil 
was much better than that of the clayey downs, showing much better capillarity. 
Humus and nitrogen contents of both soils were rather low, lime plentiful Iwth total 
and available amounts, the amount of available phosphoric .019.5 per cent, in pebbly 
downs soil against .0014 per cent, in clayey down soil, which is dangerously low^ 
The actual amount of feed grown in good seasons is much larger on the rolling downs 
soil, but the fodder is not so w’ell relished as the sparser growth, but more varied and 
palatable feed of the pebbly downs. 

The principal fodder grass in the western country is Mitchell grass, which is the 
most drought rcsist.unt of our grasses, but its nutritive value is generally very much 
overrated. The quality varies very much according to seasons, as shown by a great 
number of analyses, but is at its best in its young growth. 

Flinders grass requires a better rainfall than Mitchell grass, but is a more 
nutritious and more })a la table grass, even in the drying-olf stage. 

Blue grasses require a still heavier and more evenly distributed rainfall and are- 
highly nutritious in their earliest stages of growth, but lose their nutrition value 
very quickly when drying off. 

Edible herbs and shrubs are available in most districts, although restricted in 
the main areas of Central and Northern-West Queensland. 

Ijooking over the list of analyses of such fotlder plants published in the annual 
report, it will be noted many of them are of high food valu(*. The prickly acacia 
bush and trefoil, Medick burr, stand out on their own on account of high i)rotcin 
contents, and are therefore greatly relished by stock. 

Food Supply In Time of Drought. 

The greatest jjroblem facing the stockowner is the feeding during drought 
periods. From the previous remarks it is quite evident that the roughage available 
in such periods is of exceedingly low feediiig value, and therefore the problem 
resolves itself into supplies of proteins, minerals, and roughage itself. 

Proteins can be supplied principally in forms of maize and other grains, and! 
prepared concentrated fodders in the form of nuts or cubes, in w'hicli mixtures of all 
sorts of grains, l^y-products, and milling offals can be utilised with advantage. 

Lucerne hay is of great value, being high in protein and minerals, and at the* 
same time is a palatable roughage, hut, unfortunately, high cost limits extensive use. 
The supply of roughage is the most serious problem in drought time, as it is quitfr 
impossible to maintain sheep on licks or grains alone. 

What could be done with regard to conservation of fodder for roughage, bush 
hay, and perhaps in some cases fodder crops, chiefly sorghums, are problems of the 
future. In the meantime the liberal use of phosphatic licks will improve matters,, 
and stock should be allowed to make the best use of poor coarse fodders, this l>eing 
advantageous to the grazier in good and bad seasons. 

Licks Recommended. 

The lick at present recommended, and already successfully used in several ])laces,, 
is made by mixing one part of coarse salt (free from large lumps) with two parts 
finely ground Nauru or Ocean Island phosphate. 

Nauru phosphate is an excellent substitute for bonemcal, as it is cheaper and 
contains a much higher percentage of lime and i)hosphoric acid than boncmeal. 

The use of phosphatic licks is of particular importance when feeding on scrub, 
as practic,ally all our western scrub trees contain in the ash of their leaves a very 
largo amount of lime and very little phosphoric acid. Any large excess of lime 
accentuates the want and deficiency of phosphorus. 

When feeding very dry, coarse roughage, the addition of small amounts of^ 
Epsom salts, about 10 lb. to every 100 lb»' of lick, is advisable. In very rare cases 
the addition of about .3 to 5 per cent, of flowers of sulphur, and/or 2 to 3 per cent, 
of iron sulphate (green vitriol) may have a beneficial effect. 

Quantity of Licks to be Supplied, 

It is of importance that the stockowner has a rough idea how much lick the 
animals actually consume; a lamb or a wether should get about 2 oz. of phosphate, 
or 3 02. of the mixed lick per week; a' ewe with lamb oan get up to 6 oz.^ of phosphate 
per week. As the Nauru phosphate has neither taste nor odour, the animals in some 
e^ses do not take readily to the lick, and in such cases sprinkling the lick with a 
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Jittle molasses^ or adding about 5 to 10 per cent, of linseed riieal, or any other meal 
to the lick will induce the animals to eat the lick more readily. The addition of 
these materials is discontinued or reduced when a sufficient amount of lick is 
consumed. An extra amount of phosphate will not hurt the sheeji, but an increased 
amount of salt way do serious harm. Keep a supply of lick going the whole year 
round, so that the animals can get it any time they want it. 

If the drinking Avater is distinctly saline, the use of salt in the lick should be 
omitted altogether, and a small amount of meal or molasses used in its place. 



Plate 224. —^Mb, Jambs A. Heading, D.C.M., M.M., 
OF Oloyna, Murgon. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Queensland Co-operative Bacon 
Association, Limited, Murarrie, Queensland, recently, Mr. Heading was re-elected 
Chairman of Directors. He is also a Director of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Distributing Association, Limited, and of the Bouth Burnett Co-operative Dairy 
(company. Limited, besides being Cliairman of the Murgon Shire Council and a 
member of the executive of the Local Producers^ Association of Queensland. 

A progressive and successful farmer, Mr. Heading is a keen advocate of 
co-operation, and is one ■ of our best known leaders in agricultural organisation. 
He is also associated with the Australian Pig Industry Council and is a member 
of the Queensland Pig Industry Committee. 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS. 

E. H. GURNEY, Senioir Analyst. 

Feeders of dairy stock frequently forward to the Uepartmont lists of feed 
materials available to them, desiring to know how to make balanced rations from 
such material. On account of this it was thought that examples of rations made up 
with various feeds might prove useful, some of the examples being composed of feed- 
stuffs named in the lists mentioned above. 

The Agricultural Clieinist, Mr. d. C. Briinnich, has written a pam])hlet entitled 
^‘Stock Foods,in which the objects of feeding, description and analyses of various, 
stock foods, and the making up of rations are all very fully detailed, and with this 
information the dairy farmer can judge how to feed to the best advantage. 

Modern experience has shown that rations with somewkat lower protein content 
than was previously considered necessary can be successfully used. 

Examjdes of rations computed from analyses of feedstuff's contained in “8tock 
Foods” are given below, and are in accordance with the feeding standards for dairy 
cows published in “Feeds and Feeding Abridged,” by Henry and Morrison. 

Professor .T. K. Murray states that this standard is referred to in lectures in the 
Agricultural Course at the Queensland University. 

Henby and Morbison Feedino Standard. 


Digestible Crude 
ProUdn. 


Total Digestible 
Nutrients. 


Dairy Cows, 


For maintenance of a 1,000-lb. cow 


0-700 


7025 


To allowance for maintenance add— 
For each 1 lb. of 2*6 jier cent, milk 
For each 1 lb. of 3-0 per cent, milk 
For each 1 lb. of 3-6 per cent, milk 
For each 1 lb. of 4-0 per cent, milk 
For each 1 lb. of 4-6 per cent, milk 
For each 1 lb. of 6-0 per cent, milk 
For each 1 lb. of 6*5 per cent, milk 
For each 1 lb. of 6*0 per cent, milk 
For each 1 lb. of 0*6 per cent, milk 
For each 1 lb. of 7.0 per cent, milk 


0045--0063 
0047—0067 
0*049—0061 
0*054—0*066 
0*067—0*069 
0.060—0*073 
0*064—0*077 
0*067—0*081 
0072—0*086 
0*074—0*089 


0.230—0*266. 

0*267—0*286 

0*284—0*316 

0*311—0*346. 

0*338—0*376 

0*362—0*402 

0*386—0*428 

0.409—0*464 

0*434—0*482 

0.454—0*606 


Then upon this standard, a l,00()-}b, cow, yielding 25 lb. of milk of 3.6 per cent, 
fat, would require from a minimum amount of digestible crude protein 0.049 X 26 
= 1,225 0.7 = 1.925 lb. to a maximum amount 0.061 X 25 = 1.527 + ^*7 

= 2.225 lb.; and this cow would require from a minimum amount of total digestible 
nutrients 0.284 X 25 — 7.1 -f 7.925 = 15.025 lb. to a maximum amount 0.316 X 25* 
= 7.900 + 7.925 = 15.825 lb. 

Again, a 1,000-lb. cow, yielding 25 lb. of milk of 4.0 per cent, fat, would require 
from 2.05 lb. to 2.325 lb. digestible crude protein, and from 15.7 lb. to 17.57 lb. total 
digestible nutrients. 

The term “nutritive ratio” means that amount of digestible protein that ^exists in 
a feed compared with the amount of non-ititrogenous digestible nutrients in that feed.. 
As fat is capable of producing more heat when digested than the other nutrients, 
the fat content in the following rations has been multiplied by 2.3. and the product 
addetd to the amount of digestible carbohydrate and fibre—this total divided by the* 
digestible protein gives the “nutritive ratio” of the ration. Thus in No. 1 ration, 
there is one part of digestible protein to six parts of other digestible nutrients. 

When considering rations for animals it must be understood that other factors, 
beside the digestible crude protein and total digestive nutrients supplied to the* 
aniildlil, must Se taken into account, such as succulence, palatability, and variety of' 
feeds. 
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Proteins are very complex bodies, and different proteins yield different sub¬ 
stances when digested, and a number of these different substances have to bti supplied 
by the food for satisfactory nutrition. Therefore there is less chance of deeding an 
unbalanced protein content by using several feedstuffs, than by using only one or two. 

Rations are useful guides in feeding, but it must be noted that the analyses of 
the feedstuff8 from which they are computed are averages only—that is to say, the 
composition of the feedstuffs varies according to soil and climate wherein grown, and 
particularly to the age of growth when harvested. 

The legumes, such as lucerne, cowpea, clover, &c., are characterised by the high 
amount of phosphorus and lime (particularly lime) they contain. Therefore, when 
animals graze on grass pastures growing upon soils deficient in j)ho8phoric acid and 
lime, the inclusion of a legume in a ration is of particular value to these animals 
supplying both protein and mineral matter. Bran is also relatively rich in phosphorus. 

There is in very many cases a deficiency of phoai)horic acid in the pasture grazed 
by dairy stock. Where such deficiency occurs the rations should be supplemented 
by the addition of from 2 to 4 oz. of a mixture of finely ground Nauru phosphate 
and salt. The mixture is in the proportion of two parts by weight of finely ground 
Nauru jdiosphate to one y»art by weight of salt. 

Another consideration is the cost of a particular ration—^whether it pays, when 
it is com])ared with the pri<‘e obtained from the milk i)roduced. But care should be 
taken that blame for uni)rofitable feeding is not placed upon the ration, when the fault 
is due to the cow. 8'ome cows are. capable of producing a large amount of milk, other 
cows are only capable of yielding a small amount of milk, even when supplied with 
ample well-balanced feed; such jioor producers do not pay, and should be culled out 
from the herd. 


Rations peh 1,0(K)-lb. Cow' Yieldinq 25 lb. Milk. 


— 

Dry Matter. 

Digestible Nutrients. 

Total Digestible 
Nutrients. 

1 

1 

Nutritive Rat o, 

Crude 

Protein. 

2 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

1 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


40 lb. Green Sorghum 

8-0 

0-48 

0-08 

2-32 

L36 



60 lb. Mixed Pasture (aver- 

120 

0-53 

012 

3-48 

301 



ago) 








8 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

7-4 

1*24 

005 

2*22 

0-67 




27-4 

2-25 

0-25 

8-02 

.504 

15-6 

1 1 60 

2- 








65 lb. Green Sorghum 

130 

0-78 

013 

3-76 

214 



7 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

6-4 

1-08 

004 

1-95 

0-58 



7 lb. Maize Meal .. 

60 

0-35 

0-21 

4-20 

007 




26-4 

2-21 

0-38 

991 

1 2-79 1 

15-3 

1 61 

3— 








46 lb. Green Sorgum 

90 

0-54 

0-09 

2-61 

1-49 



13 lb. Wheats,Chaff 

1L3 

0-27 

012 

3-39 

204 


( 

3 lb. Bran 

2-6 

0-37 

005 

1-21 

010 


! 

2| lb. Cotton Seed Meal 

25 

0-96 

0*17 

0-54 

0*06 



(decorticated) 







1 

2 lb. Molasses 

1 1-6 

0*02 


1*15 

• • 




1 279 

216 

0-43 1 

8-90 

3-69 1 

16-2 

1 -r 6-2 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS—continued. 


Rations per 1,000-IiB. Cow Yielding 26 lb. Milk— continued . 




1 DmssTiBLB Nutrients. 


.6 

— 

S 

1 _ 

*§ 


x| 


up 

n 

1 

o 

> 



11 

C8 


1 


i 


P 

c 

1^ 



H 

1 ^ 


Lb. 

1 Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 


1 

50 lb. Green Sorghum 

100 

j 0-60 

010 

2-90 

1-70 

f 

1 

40 lb. Green Cowpea 

8-8 

1 0*64 

012 

2-92 

M4 


1 

3 lb. Bran 

1 2*6 

, 0-37 

006 

1-21 

0*10 

; 

1 

If lb. Cotton Seed Meal 

1 1-6 

' 0-61 

Oil 

0-34 

0*03 


! 

(decorticated) 

! „ 

' 




1 


4 1b. Molasges 

1 30 

004 


2-29 


1 



! 26 0 

i 

2-26 

0*38 

9-66 

j 

2*97 

■ 15*3 

1 5*5 

42 lb. Sorghum Silage 

I 

i 10-7 

0-38 

0*08 

] 

i 3 06 

206 



9 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

; 8-3 

1*39 

006 

1 2-49 

0*75 



7 lb. Maize Meal .. 

e-o 

0-35 

0-21 

4-20 

0*07 




I 25 0 

- ■ 

212 

0*35 

9-75 

2*88 

16*1 

1 6*3 

35 lb. Sorghum Silage 

8-9 

0-31 

007 

2-55 

1*71 


i 

6 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

1 4-6 

0-77 

003 

1-38 

0*42 



6 lb. Wheat Chaff 

' 6-3 

i 012 

005 

1-56 

0*96 



2 lb. Linseed. Oil Meal 

! 1-8 

0-44 

016 

0-63 

0*09 



3 lb. Pollard 

1 2*7 

! 0-41 

009 

1 62 

0*06 



3 lb. Rice Meal 

1 2-7 

! 0-20 

0-28 

1-50 

0*06 




! 26 0 

2-25 

0-67 

9-24 

3*30 

15*6 

1 6*2 

66 lb. Green Maize 

i ]1*7 

0-65 

0*19 

3-90 

2*01 

i 

1 

1 

1 

8 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

: 7-4 

1-24 

006 

2-22 

0*67 



7 lb. Maize Meal 

60 

0*35 

0-21 

4-20 

0*07 




! 261 1 

1 

[ 2-24 

0*45 

10*32 

2-75 

15*7 

1 1 6-3 

1_ 

54 lb. Green Maize .. 

9*7 

0*54 

016 

3*24 

1*67 

i 


10 lb. Wheat Chaff .. 

8*7 

0-21 

009 

2*61 

1*67 



3 lb. Maize Meal .. 

2-6 

015 

009 

1*80 

0*03 



3 lb. Bran 

2*6 

0-37 

005 

1*21 

0*10 



2f lb. Cotton Seed Meal 

2-6 

0-96 

017 

0*64 

0*06 



(decorticated) 









26-1 

2-23 

0-66 

9*40 

. 

3*43 

6*6 

1 6*3 

30 lb. Maize Silage .. 

90 

0-30 

009 

3*21 

1*56 



6 lb. Good Bush Hay 

4*6 

014 

0-03 

1-20 

l*]3<i 



4 lb. Cowpea Chaff 

3’6 

0-46 

007 

0*76 

0*54 



6 lb. Maize Meal .. 

4-4 

0*26 

016 

3*00 

0*06 



3 lb. Coooanut Cake 

2-6 

0-40 

0-21 

M9 

0*20 



1 lb. Blood Meal .. 

. 0-9 

0^1 

001 

0*06 

. ** ’ 




25.1 1 

2-2l 

0-56 

9*41 

3*46 

15*6 

1 -r 6*4 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWH—continued. 

Rations pkr 1,000-lu. Yielding 25 lb. Milk— vontinuvil. 


l)[«KSTIin.K NI'TRTKXTS. 


10 - 


35 lb. Maize JSilaj^c* 

K lb. Lucena* 

7 11). Harlev Meal . , 


•jjiiuK -^'ja 1 

! Crude | 

Protein, f 

! *i«d. 

1 

1 ! 

1 Lb. 1 

i 

Lb. 

Lb. 

10*5 

()-35 

* 0-10 

7-4 

1-24 

0-0.5 

0-2 

0-05 

0-00 


£ — 
e8,C 


.O 

£ 


a Si 


e? 


J..B. l.b. Lb. 

3*75 l'S2 
2-22 0 67 

4*27 0-21 



24-1 

2-24 

0-21 

10-24 

2-70 

15-4 

1 ~ 

(>•0 

11. „ 









80 lb. (lre('n I’a.spaliiin 

20-0 

1-20 

0-16 

5-60 

4-96 




0 lb. laieeiae L/iaft 

5-5 

0-i»3 

0-04 

1*()7 

0-50 





25-5 

2-13 

0-20 

7-27 

.5-46 

15-0 

1 ; 

l-() 

12- 

07 lb. (lr<‘e!i Pas])ahini 

16-5 

1-00 

0-13 

4-69 

4-15 




3 lb. Maize Meal . . 

2-6 

0-15 

0-00 

1-80 

0-03 




3 11). Bran . . 

2-6 

0-37 

0-05 

1-21 

o-lo 




2 lb. (%)tt(jn Seed Meal 
(decorticated) 

1-8 

0-70 

..13 

0-39 

0-04 




23*5 

2-22 

<.•40 

8-09 

4-32 

15-0 

1 

6-(^ 


13- 









100 lb. Sudan (trasa , . 

22-0 

1-50 

0*10 

7-50 

3-80 




4i lb. Lucerne (Muiff 

4-1 

0-70 

0-03 

1-25 

0-37 





26-1 

2-20 

0-13 

8-75 

4-17 

15-3 

1 

6 (> 

14— 






i 



100 lb. Sudan (Irass 

22-0 

l-.5(t 

0-10 

7-50 

3-8(t 




3 lb. Bran 

2-6 

0-37 

0-05 

1-21 

0-10 




1 lb. (’otton Seed Meal 
(decorticated) 

0-0 

tl-3o 

0-07 

0-19 

(»-()2 




25-5 

2-22 

0-22 

1 8-90 

3-92 

1.5-3 

l -r 

GO 


15— 


I 







50 lb. Sudan (trass . . 

ll-O 

1 0-75 

0-05 

3-75 

1-90 




8 lb. Wheat Ciiaff .. 

! 7-0 

1 0-16 

0-07 

2-09 

1-29 




4 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

.3-7 

i 0-62 

0-02 

1-11 

0-33 




3 lb. Maize Meal . . 

2-6 

0-15 

0-09 

1-80 

0-03 




2 lb. Linseed Oil Meal 

1-8 

: 0-44 

0-15 I 

1 0-63 

()-00 





26-1 

2-12 

0-38 j 

i 9-38 

3-64 

15-5 

1 

6 i> 

16— 






1 

1 



20 lb. Oreon Oats .. 

4-6 

0-28 

0-08 

1-30 

0-98 




8 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

7-4 i 

1 1 24 

0-05 

2-22 

0-67 1 




10 lb. Wheat Chaff .. 

8-8 1 

j 0-21 

0-09 

2-61 

1-61 




3 lb. Cocoaiiui Cake 

2-6 ! 

1 0*40 

0-22 I 

MO 

0-20 

; 



3 lb. Molasses * .. 

2-3 1 

_1 

i 0-03 

1 

.. 1 

1-72 

* ‘ 1 





25-7 ] 

! -102 

0 45 ! 

9-04 , 

3-46 : 

16 1 

1 -r 

oa 


45 
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RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS— continued. 

Hations pkr 1,000-lb. Cow Yielding 25 lb. Milk — continued. 


\1— 


18- 


JO- 


i>0- 


25 lb. ( Jroen Barley 
13 lb. Wheat Chaff . . 

0 lb. Liieorne Chaff 

2 lb. Liii.seetl Oil Meal 

3 lb. Mola.sses 


Oh lb. Sii>2ar-eane Tojis 
Ih lb. Cowpeii C’haff 


50 lb. Sii^ar-eane Tops 
30 lb. Cireen (Viwpea 
5 lb. Lucerne Chaff 


35 lb. Elephant Grass 
35 lb. Imphee 
8 lb. Lucerne Chaff 
5 lb. Maize Meal .. 


.iJi— 


35 lb. Elephant Grass 
35 lb. Imphee 
10 lb. Pumpkins 
7 lb. Lucerne Chaff 
5 lb. Maize Meal .. 


0 lb. Lucerne Chaff 
5 lb. Maize Meal . . 


23- - 


24 - 


15 lb. Poor Bush Hay 
10 lb. Puiniikins 
5 \\). Lucerne Cliaff 
7 lb. Maize Meal 
1 lb. Blood Meal .. 


05 lb. Prairie (irass 
5 lb. Wheat Chaff . 
5 lb. Maize Meal . 
1 lb. Molasses 


1 

i 1 

* ^ 
i ® 

Crude 

Protein,. ^ 

iGKSTiBLE Nutrients. 

. 

Total 1 digest ibia 
Nutri ents. 

.6 

1 

•5 

! 

1 . 

; § 

il 

1 

1 Lb. 

Lb. 

; Lb. 

! Lb. 

Lb, 

Lb. 


; 5-2 

0-4r> 

010 

, 1-50 

1*07 



. i 11-4 

0-27 

, 0*11 

{ d'40 

2*10 

1 


5*5 

0-93 

: 004 

i*67 

0‘50 



1-8 

0-44 

: 0*15 

; 0*63 

0'09 

, 


2-3 

1 

003 


1*72 


1 


26-2 

212 

0-40 

i 8*92 

3*76 

lf)-2 1 

1 6*4 

l(v8 

102 

0*18 

5*64 

3*90 



0-2 

M2 

1 0*19 

1-90 

1*35 



26-0 

2*12 

1 0*37 

7-54 

5*25 

15*3 

1 6*4 

140 

0*85 

i 0*15 

4*70 

3*25 



GO 

0*48 

1 0*09 

2*19 

0*84 



4-6 

0*77 

1 0*04 

1*38 

0*42 



25-2 

2-10 

i 0*28 

8-27 

4*51 

15*2 

1 : 6*3 

7-0 

0*32 

0-07 

2-03 

1*75 



7-0 

0*42 

0*07 

2 03 

1*15 



7-4 

1*24 

0*05 

2 22 

0*67 



4'4 

0*25 

015 

3-00 

0*05 

'' 


25-8 1 

2-23 

0*34 

9*28 

3*62 

15*5 

1 : 6*1 

70 

0-32 

0-07 

2*03 

1*75 

' ' 


70 

0-42 

0*07 

203 

1*15 



1*7 

015 

0 06 

0*80 

0*16 

1 


G-4 

1*08 

004 

1*95 

0*58 



1 4-4 

0-25 

015 

300 

0*05 

i 


26-5 

2*22 

0*39 

9*81 1 

3-69 

, 16*1 

1 4 6*4 

130 

0 57 

013 1 

3*77 j 

3*26 



i 8-3 1 

1-39 

0 05 1 

2*50 ! 

0-75 



j 4-4 1 

0*25 

0*15 ! 

3 00 i 

0*05 



1 25-7 1 

2*21 

0*33 j 

9*27 1 

4*06 

15*8 i 

1 

1 : 6*3 

! 140 

0-21 

0*08 

2-77 ! 

303 

i 


1-7 

015 

006 

0*80 ! 

0*16 

1 


4-6 

0*77 

003 

1*38 

0*42 



61 

0-35 

0*21 

4*20 * 

0-07 

i 


0-8 

1 

006 

002 

0*06 ' 




21 2 

214 

0-40 

9*21 

3*68 

15-4 1 

1 -4 6*4 

15*1 

1-95 

0-26 

4-29 

2*75 



4*4 

010 

004 

1-30 

0-80 



4-4 

0-25 

015 

300 

0*05 



0*7 

001 


0-67 




24-6 ! 

2-31 

0-45 

9-16 

3-60 

16-6: 

1 6-9 
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It liasi T)eon meiitioiu*d before that Ix’tter results are obtained from rations 
>eoniposecl of a variety of feed inj^redients than from a ration made up Avith only 
one or two feedstuffs. 

A very eoiivenient method is to have on hand ii (jiiantity of the concentrates 
already mixed, and then to reed a certain quantity of this mixture with the roughage 
that is being used, increasing the quantity of the mixture used until it is noticed that 
no further increased milk ])roduction is obtain<‘d. An i‘xamj)le of this procedure has 
l)een juiblished in the “Live Stock Hulletin” under the heading of “4-2-1 plan; 
this meaning that a concentrate mixture is made of four paids maize meal, two j»arts 
ground oats, and one ^art linseed meal. The above mentioned ]ia]>or recommends the 
following;—.‘1 lb. of silage and 1 lb. of legume hay for every lOO lb. of the animal’s 
body weight, and to gradually increase the amount given of the concentrate mixture 
until the cow is getting 1 ll». for every r» Ih. of milk jiroduced. Thus a 1,000-11). cow, 
yielding 2o lb. of milk, would be given a ration of 30 lb. maize silage, 10 lb. lucerne 
jiay, and o lb. of the concentrate mixture—containing 2.2(1 lb. digestible crude urotein 
and 13.(1 lb. total digestible nutrients. This ration has the amount of digestible criuh* 
]>rotein rcijuired by the Henry and ^^orri^on standard, but has a somewdiat lower 
amount of total digi'stible nutrients. Other c<»nceiitrates < an be us(d in this convcmient 
manner. 


For instance, a ('onceiitrat** mixture couhl bo ]»re|iared by mixing eight ]iarts 
maize meal, one part 1 ran, and one part cott(m see«| meal. I'liis mixture would have 
th(’ following composition; — 


— 

Dry 

-Mat: IT. 


Digestible. 


(‘nutc 

rrotciii. 

l-’at. 

('arbo- 

hydrati-s. 

Fibre. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

' Lb. 

Lb. 

1 lb. Coiioentrato Mixture 

0-87 

0-088 

0-032 

; 0-539 

0-014 

.5 lb. Concentrate Mixture . . .. i 

4-3 

0-44 

: 016 

j 2-69 

1 

0-07 


If 4 lb. maize silage and 1 lb. lucerne chaff he used for every 100 lb. live weight, 
and 1 lb. of the above concentrate mixture for every .T lb. of milk j)roduced, the 
following will be the ratiim for a 1,000-lb. cow yielding 25 lb. of milk:— 


Dioestible. i ii .2 


— 

is 

tJ 

Crude 

Protein. 

i 

i i 

1 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Fibre. 

Total Digest ii 
Nutrients. 

Nutritive Rat 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1 Lb. 

! Lb. 


40 lb. Maize Silage 

. 12-0 

0-40 

0-12 ! 

4-27 

1 2-08 

1 


10 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

9-2 

i 1 -55 

0-07 i 

2-77 

, 0-84 



5 lb. Concent rote Mixture 

4-3 

0-44 

0-16 1 

[ 2-69 

0-07 




25-5 

2-3i) 

0-35 

9-73 

; 2-99 

1 15-5 

1 ~ 5-6 


The amount of <ligestible crude protein is a little higher in this ration than is 
required by the standard. 

The following extracts from the “Agricultural (Jaz(*tt(‘” of Niw South Wales, 
December, 1927, are given as an illustration of what complete feeding, when combined 
with high milk-producing power, can accomplish: — 

“On 15th October, 1927, Wagga (Undys, the seven-year old Jersey cow' of the 
Hawkesbiiry Agricultural College herd, com])Ioted 305 days’ official test for a yield 
a)f 20,835 lb. milk, with an average test of 5,52 per cent, and 1,149.385 lb. butter fat, 
w^hich is equivalent to 1,384.8 lb. commercial butter. This is an official world’s 
record for both milk and butter fat i)roduction for the Jersey breed. Jt was achieved 
•on twice-a-day milking, whereas all the groat records in other countries l^en 

’made on three and four milkings n day. Wagga Gladys calved on 9th November,^ 
1926, antj on the day of her last periodical test she yielded o3.5 Jb. milk and 3.694 lb. 
Tibutter fat in twenty-four hours. 
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The following is extracted from the Agricultural Gnyette’’ of New Houth Wales^ 
October, 1927, and shows the ration fed to Waggii Gladys, together with the record 
of her 273 days^ performance:— 

**On her present lactations as a seven-year-old, which is still in ]>rogresa, she lias 
produced for the first nine-months’ period 15,951 Jb. milk, of 5.3 per cent, tost, 
839.814 lb. l)utter fat, being equal to 1,011.8 lb. commercial butter. . . . On the 

hypothesis that feeding must be linked with breeding to secure high production, an 
indication of the ration fed to Wagga Gladys may be given. 

Conce/ntrates. —The following mixture was fed daily at the rate of 1 lb. to 
every 3^ lb. milk produced:—300 lb. maize meal, 200 Ib. bran, 100 Jb. crushed oats,- 
50 lb. linseed meal. During March and April the mixturt* was altered by the 
substitution of 25 lb. cotton seed meal for 25 lb. of the linseed meal. 

^ ‘ Bnllc nation .—The daily bulk ration consisted of:—25 lb. maize silage, 10 lb. 
lucerne chafiP (of ]mor (piality during May), 3 lb. bran, and lb. linseed meal. 
Daring March and April half the linseed meal was rei>lace<l by an e(pial amount of 
cotton seed meal. During the latter half of the month of March the silage w’as 
rei)lacod by an equal amount of green corn stalks chafi’ed. 

^^OraHnfj .—The ])astures were very ])oor, exceiit after the Easter rain. In 
December, Wagga Gladys w’as grazed on a poor stand of greeji lucerne for two days 
prior to test. Jn January, she was grazed on green lucerne for two hours daily for 
a week previous to test. In February, March, and April, she was grazed on green 
lucerne for two hours daily, and in May and June for one hour daily. In duly, 
green oats wore given for a week previous to the test; Gladys and the wlnile henl 
went off in butter fat yield this month, ami the green oats were blamed. In August, 
she was grazed on green lucerne for two hours daily. ” 

Tt will be interesting to compare the above mentioned cowl’s milk [)roduction 
and her feeding, with the standard used in comjmting the exam]>lcs of ration?' 
previously given. The weight of Wagga Gladys is not knowm, and though it may not 
be 1,000 11). live weight, this figure will be usod for tlu‘ sake of comparison. 

The cow produced 15,951 lb. milk in 273 days—that is, 58.4 lb. of milk ]>er day,, 
of 5.3 j)er cent. fat. Using the minimum requirements of the standard the cow shoubl 
receive 4.32 lb. digestible crude protein and 29.7 lb. total digestible nutrients. 

The cow ])roduced on an average 58.4 lb. of milk ])ei‘ day. and it is stated that* 
for every 3^ lb. of milk produced 1 lb. of the mixed concentrate was given, tlu'refore,. 
16.6 lb. mixed concentrate was fed daily. The following is the total ration fed:— 


Digestible Nutrients. 'Si , c 

' £ I r 


— 

Dry Matter. 

Crude 

Protein. 

1 

i 1 

1 

! II : 

5- 

Fibre. { 

1 

Total Digest! 
Nutrients. 

& 

' '1 

1 

Bulk Ration— 

1 

Lb. ! 

1 

Lb. 

1 1 

Lb. 

Lb. , 

Lb. 

, Lb. 

1 

25 lb. Maize Ensilage 

7-5 

0*26 

007 

2-67 

1-30 



10 lb. Lucerne Chaff 

9-2 

l;5r) 

0-07 

, 2-77 

0-84 



3 lb. Bran 

2-6 

0;37 

0-05 

1-21 

0-10 



1*5 lb. Linseed Meal 

1*3 

0-33 

Oil 

1 0-47 

0-06 



16*6 lb. Mixed Concentrate 

14-6 

1-50 1 

0*52 i 

i 8*20 

0-37 


i 


36-2 

4-00 

0-82 

15-32 

2-67 

i 22-8 

1 

11^4-9^ 

Allowing 10 lb. Green Lucerne for 




] 


1 

i 

i 

1 

one hour’s grazing 

2-4 

0-32 

004 

i 

0-63 , 

1 

0-29 

1 

! 

! 


37-6 1 

4-32 

0-86 1 

16-96 ‘ 

2*96 

24-0 

1 -r 4-8» 

Or 

1 

1 






r 

Allowing 20 lb. Green Lucerne for 








two hours’ grazing ,. 

4-8 

0-64 1 

008 1 

1-26 1 

0-68 




40-0 1 

i 4-64 

1 0-90 

16-58 i 

3-25 

26-4 

1 -r 4-r 


. It will be seen that the digestible crude protein, 4,32 lb., agrees with that requiredb 
by the standard, and that the amount of total digestible nutrients of this ration 
somewhat lower. 
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No medicine chest 

is complete without 


'HEENZO. 




the wonderful money-saving 
family medicine for banishing 

COUGHS 


COLDS, CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, 
AND INFLUENZA 


Costs 21-, saves £^s. 



Money cannot buy a better and more 
•economical medicine for banishing 
■chest and throat ailments than the 
money-saving cough and influenza Mr. Murray-CUthf. 
mixture so easily made by adding a two-shilling bottle of 
■concentrated Heenzo to sweetened water. By doing this you 
bave a family supply, equal in quantity, and superior in quality, 
to eight ordinary-sized bottles of the usual ready-made-up 
<5ough mixtures that would cost up to £1. 

Mr. MURRAY-aiBBES, the weU-known Composer, wrties I am more 
than flighted with the speedy way Heenzo soothed my throat, eased the chest, and 
banished a very heavy cold that had troubled me for some weeks. Now I am never 
wilhout a supply of Heenzo in my medicine chest.'' 

HEENZO should be used in every home 







T he Udder of a Cow may be likened to a Business 
—it is profitable or otherwise. Most Farmers 
these days realise the advantages of weeding out 
the stragglers and stocking up with cows whose Udders 
represent a profit. But there is more to it—The Best 
Cow in the World is of little' use unless all of its 
Butterfat is taken from the Milk with a feood 
SEPARATOR. The moral is obvious - stock up with 
cows with a well developed “Business End”, and 
seek the co-operation of the — 

Diabolo Separator 

The 

NEW JUBILEE MODEL 

—is a world baater. You will say so yourself as soon as you test 
it. We are making a FREE TRIAL OFFER—no obligation to 
you. Take advantage of it by Mailing tbe coupon. If you 
decide to keep it we will trade in your old machine as part payment 


FREE 

TRIAL 

OFFER 

Without any obligation, please send me one Jubilee Model 

DIABOLO . 


on 30 Day*s Free Trial 

NAME . 



ADDRESS . 





Diabolo Separator Co. Ltd. 

MAKERSTON STREET 

(opp. Roma Street Railway Galea) | 

BRISBANE If 
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MAMMiTIS. 

rndor this hoadiiij^ inny l;e iiududed all doraiijlfcmcDits of tin* u(ldi>r whicli aiv 
accoiniianied hy inflamiiiMtory (diungcs. Of all tlie doiii('sti(*at(*il animals the cow 
snffei’s moat from this (*om|)laintj due to the extraordinary development of the 
mamillary tjlands, as eomjiared with those of the orij»inal type. Inerease<l secretory 
power is aeeompaiiied hy inereased blood suiddy, and jilaudular tissue, but a 
decreased resistance to disease. 

Mammitis may be divided into two broad classes-"-( 1; Simple, (2) specific. 
Jn tile first class would lx* included all those forms in which the primary cause 
is mechanical, such as injuries, cold, insect stin^rs, overstocking, irre^>ular or 
imfiroper iiiilkinj»’. Jii tliese cases the onset of the disease is ushered in with local 
inllammation in tin* area alfected. This may be a portion or the uhole of a 
quarter, or t ven om* or more (juarters may be involvi'd. Sliould the affected area. 
b(* extensivi*, there will also be constitutional chauf^es, such as rist* in temperature 
and loss of apjietite. The local inflammation induces con^i'stion with the aceoin- 
jjaiiyiiij^ syin])toms of heat, pain, hardiuss, and cessation of normal milk secretion. 
The secretion from the con^eHte<I area is watery and acid in reaction. This acid 
fluid, coming in contact with the normal milk in tin* teat duct, causes it to curdle,, 
and the milk from that (pmrter will contain clots of curdled milk. Should proper 
attention be j^iven to the case at this staj^e, the disease is arrested, and rei'overy 
quickly follows. First ^ive a ^ood active purjiative. such as 12 to lb o/. Kpsom salts,, 
mixed with a quart of warm water. To this mixture add a cup ot treacle, and .a 
dessertspoonful of round ^^^iiij^er, and j»ive as a drench. .Local treatment consists 
of hot foments to tiie j»art, and freipieiit milkinj^. Foiin ntations to be of value 
must be lon^ continued—at least two hours onci* or twice daily. 

If treatment has been omitted at this sta^e, pus-forming orj^anisms invade- 
the inflamed area, tiitrance throuj»h the milk ducts. The allectcd area 

is now* an ideal br(*edin^-pla('e and they multiply very rapidly. Fluids drawn off 
at this sta^e will contain juis unatter) in addition to the curdled milk. 

In the blood stream are certain cells called jdiai^ocytcs whose function is to- 

d(*stroy invading bacteria. These phajjocvtes collect in and around the aff'ei'ted. 
ar(*a. If they are not sufficiently num rous. to destroy the bacteria, tlnw cluster 
in tile surroundin^r tissm* and prevent the sju-ead of ti’ie invading organisms. But 

duriuy: this time the t<»xins produced by the bacteria have caus(*d a hri'akinj/ dowJ« 

of the cellular tissue, whii'li when mixed with the toxins has a debilitating action 
on the organisms which lowers their vitality. To lurther neutralise the ac'tion of 
the bacteria certain substances knowui as opsonius or antibodies appear in tln‘ 
bloml stream amt collect around the affected arv-a and iwentually destroy the 
invaders. The organisms havinii been destroyed, the temperature of the part is 
reduced, but the jirisence of the jnis produced by their activity still remains and 
acts as a mild irritant. IShould it be small in quantity it is absorbed into the 
systeJii, but when* the accumulation is (*onsiderable an abscess is formed. 

(Should the seat of the abscess be deeply surrounded by tissue, the fluid portions 
are absorbed and a fibrous capsule develops around the remainder. Should the 
abscess be near the surface, an external openinj; is formed and tin* contents 
evacuated and tin* broken dowui tissue is replaced by non-secretiiifi: tissm*. t )c('asionally 
the abscess brejiks into a milk duct aud the pus can b* drawn throuj^h tin* opening' in. 
till* teat. 

Durinjif wdiat may be terme<l the secondary staj^e of the disease, that succeedinj^ 
bacterial invasion—hot fomentation is of pronounced value, as it assists in redueinj^ 
temperature by relaxbig the tissues, anil also indiiees a freer blood sujqily to the* 
part. Should pain be severe, ajiply a mixture of equal parts of Bclladonua liniment 
and soap liniment. Should the W’eiglit of the orj^an cause distress, support it by a. 
broad bandajje about 2 feet wide, in wdiich four holes ha^.e been made for the- 
teats. Place the teats in the holes, and pass the ends over tin* loins tying 
sufficiently tightly to support the weight of the udder. 

In the second class called contagious mammitis in which the invasion of 
specific organisms is the iirimarv factory, there are no constitutional symptoms, and 
very little local inflammation. Tlie firk indication of the presence of the disease 
is the decrease of. normal milk in a quarter or iinarters, and the pres-nee of a 
brownish watery fluid. Rarely is there any curdling of the milk or ]>U8 in tlio milk. 
As the disease progresses, the quarter shrinks and liecomes hard and fibrous and. 
eventually dries up. 
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In this disease treatment consists of irrig.ation of the aileeted area with mild 
antiseptic soJutions by gravitation. Take a small glass fiiiimd, and about 7 feet 
of small rubber tubing. Fit one end of tlie tube to the funnel and to the other 
end attach a small milk tube. After careful sterilisation, insert the milk tube into 
the teat, using care not to injure the lining of the duct. Then holding the funnel 
.about the level of the cow’s back pour the fluid into it. In tins funnel should be 
.a loose pad and sterilised cotton wool to act as a strainer. After the quarter 
has been distended to its full capacity, remove the milk tube. Massage the quarter 
•(carefully and then draw the fluid off by ordinary milking. Hepeat this treatment 
daily. 

Care must be exercised in the selection of the disinfectant for injection as 
those which are acid in reaction, or have a tendency to coaguhatc albumen are 
unsuitable. Normal salt solution made by dissolving one tonspoonful of table salt 
to the pint of boiled water is of value or boracic acid 3 j)er cent, solution. 

Treatment consists of introducing into the system of the patient a vaccine 
prepared from the various organisms which pr(»duce the disease. It is easily 
applie-i, acts quickly, is not expensive, and j»rovcs very satisfactory in cases of 
recent development. It is injected with an ordinary hypodermic syringe beneath 
the skin, usually l)ehind the shoulder. It is supplied in small bottles containing 
:2 do8?s of 2 c.c. each, the second of which is injected about forty-eight hours after 
the first. In cases of recent origin two doses are nsnally sufficient to effect a cure. 
'Treatment is obtainable through this Department, or direct from the Stock 
Experimemtal Station, Yecrongpilly. 

In dealing with contagious niammitis, the infectious nature of the disease 
must be borne in mind. All affected animabs should be removed from the herd, 
and, if possible, the person who treats them should not milk the healthy cows. 
As in small dairies this is not i)racticable, then these cows should be treated after 
milking is finished, and care should be taken to thoroughly cleanse the hands 
immediately after treatment. All fluids drawn from an affected cow should be 
-collected in a vessel and then buried. 


FOUNDING A DAIRY HERD. 

When laying the foundation of a herd beginners with limited c,i))ital should buy 
‘females regardless of pedigree. Their selection should be made on the basis of type 
and production onlj', getting together animals which show prosj)er*t of really being 
seed stock. Often enough daughters of one sire can be secured, so that the operator’s 
breeding programme can begin one generation ahead of tlie man who assembles on 
the basis of type and production alone. When finances are available aud the animals 
can be found, we always recommend that they Ih‘ line-bred ami that all animals bo 
members of the same family. 

A Line-bred Sire. 

The beginner should start with a lierd bull that is the result of the best efforts 
■of our master breeders—a bull that has required many generations of matings to 
produce. Just how nearly he will be able to do this will depend on his dairy cow 
•sense and his pocket-book. The first sire should be line-bred. When an outero^s pjre 
is used and he makes an improvement in the herd it is usually due to the fact uhat 
one side of his pedigree contains much of the blood of one or two highly imjiroved 
.animals. In other words, this fs undoubtedly the fact that makes him prepotent. 

The easiest if not the best way for the breeder with a small heard to line breed 
is to select a sire from a herd that carries the blood on which he wishes to base his 
breeding operations.. The second sire should be out of a paternal sister. Official 
testing should be a regular i)art of the work in the herd from which the herd sire is 
secured, because records constitute a principal basis of selection. The dam of the 
bull selected should be better than the best cow in the herd where he is to be used, 
better in both type and production. With the beginner this usually is not hard to do. 

The operator should periodically visit the herd where ho bought the first sire, 
imd each time make a careful study of the bull’s paternal sisters and of the families 
iti the herd, considered from the female side. An option should be secured on males 
out of two or three such paternal sisters. The offspring! of the second sire in this 
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case when bred on daughter of the first sire will have the sire of the first bull as 
their great graudsire on the top and also on the bottom of the ])edigree. 

If the man from whom the bulls were i>urchased was a constructive bree<lor tliore 
will be at least one other outstanding animal figuring on both sitles of the pedigree. 
,For example, the dam of the first bull may be a full or a half sister to the dam of 
the second bull—a fine condition to obtain, i)rovided the animals are exceptionally 
goo«l. When the second lierd sire is secured, it is too soon to tell what the 
characteristic defect or defects of the daughters of the first sire are going to be. 
Such defects or lack of ability to '^conie through^’ must be expected. We have never 
seen the get of a bull which did not liave them. The third bull shoidd come from the 
same family, but have as his immediate ancestors animals in which there is not in 
evidence the outstanding defects of tlie females to wdiich he is t(> be bred. 

Selection must alw'ays play a hading role. An animal may have an ideal 
j)edigree, but if he is lacking in tyju* or his dam has an ill sha})ed \idder, or she has 
badly wdnged shoulders <»r the like, the jiedigree must be ignored. There must be a 
balance, and all things considt'red, the sire wdth the Iim‘-))red pedigree has the best 
chance of coming through. 


The Sire. 

The herd sire is half the herd. The dam of the herd sire is lialf of him, so the 
chances are that he w’ill transmit .as much from her as lie <locs from his sire. No one 
man can <i() it all. He must depend on the breeder from wdiom he Iniys to have 
given similar considerations when he ])urchascd or bred his sires. That is wdiy we 
sai<l that there is no other sensible conchision than that w^e avail ourselves of the 
best of the best liroeder's art. A"on, however, must be the man wdio decides which 
•cow W’ill be tlie dam of your herd sire. She should at least be a cow’ that even the 
most casual observer w’ould turn to take a S(*cond look at.—“Tlie (lueriisey Breeders^ 
Journal. ’ ^ 


HOW OLD 18 THE COW? 

When a cow is over fi\e years old her age can only be roughly guesscul from 
the condition of the teeth (incisors) and the. rings on the horns, ibit in the case 
of jiolled and dishorned stock there is only the teeth and the general apjiearance 
of the animals to indieab* the age. A horned cow' will be found to have a ring 
on her horns rejiresenting the birth of a calf yearly, and two years must generally 
be added to the number of rings because heifers are generally from tw^o to two 
and a-half or three years old at the !>irth of their first calf. Thus u cow with 
four rings (ui lier horns may be reekoned as six or seven years old. 

Hut the condition of the teeth in reality deteriuines the potential life service 
of the cow. The eow’s molars may or may not be cpiite serviceable, but if her 
incisors arc w’orn short, or broken, she may In* acce)»ted as ageing. Some cow’S 
have really good teeth at ten and twelve years old, but usually the teeth begin to 
shows signs of wear at six or seven years old. It depends a great deal iiixm the 
character of the soil, the crops, and the general feeding of the cows. On short, 
closely-gnawed iiastures, especially on stony ground, the teeth of grazing cows 
wear fast. Fed on whole turnips, in a stom* or concrete troiigli, having a rough, 
uneven bottom, the cow’ ’s teeth wear down faster tlian when she is fed on sliced 
turnips. The feeding of treacle and soft mashes hastens the decay of the teeth. 
The quality of the drinking water also aftects the wearing qualities of the teeth. 

Only the lit^st milkers arc, of course, retained till their teeth wrear short. 
Occasioually a superior milch cow’ will be found with but a few rusty stumps 
where white ivories once were. Many an aged cow' is reluctantly parted with, if she 
has been both superior at the jiail and at the production of young stock. Many a 
good cow will well maintain her milk yield beyond twelve years old, but as a 
general rule cow’s are at their best after the birth of their third or fourth calf, 
say five or six years old, and when they arrive at the age of nine years their 
milk yield generally falls off gradually. Tnditfereut milkers are generally got rid 
of before they are five years old. Tims, if a buyer is in quest of a good cow 
at a market he is generally quite safe to buy a cow over six years, i>rovided she 
is -healthy, correct in the teats, and has fairly good teeth. But don’t pay a stiff 
price for a cow that is past per prime.—The “Livestock .lonrnaU^ (England). 
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POULTRY FOR THE FRUITGROWER. 

By B. KUMBALL, Poultry l•lxpcrt. 

T UK (‘oiiibiiKitioii of fruitgrowiujy and jioiiltry-r.'iisin^ present!? several features 
of eeonoiiiie inijiurtanee. Fowls in the orelmrd obtain a good deal of natural 
food and help to maintain th? orehanl in gooil condition, tliereby reducing the cost 
of production of both the fruit and the egg. 

The advantages of the combination may lx* set down as follows:— 

(1) Keejiing down weeds. 

(2) Keeping down many insi'ct |H‘8ts. 

(,‘l) The nianurial value of ]>onltrv ranging in an orcdnird. 

(4) Additional financial returns. 

From the illustrations used in this the abseiKa* of weed growth will be noticed. 
This is not due to intense cultivation that is generally necessary, hut to the presenci* 
of poultry. The owners of the farms where these photos, \vere taken assured the 
writer that before they kept fowls they 'were constantly cultivating and that now 
cultivation w^as only practised to loosen iij) the soil for tiu* conservation of moisture. 
The keei)ing in cluck of 'weed growth means a good deal to the orchardist, while to 
the fowls it serves as an article of diet whhh is highly necessary for th(‘ maintenance 
of good health. 



nsect Pests. 

The fruitgrow'er knows probably better than the writer, the largi' numbers of 
insect pests wliich are detrimental to Ms industry, and that many of them, such as 
jnipa^ of the fruit fly, &c., liibernato in the soil. These are not safe from ]»ou]try 
owing to their partiality to insect life and their foraging nature, (hiterj)illars, 
grasshoppers, crickets, and beetles of many descriptions, which cause damage to fruit 
trees, fall easy victims to poultry, wliile the fowls’ habits of dust bathing tJiein- 
selves in the shade of the tries, t-ends to keep the soil loose and prevents the umlvie- 
growth of surfa(*e roots. 

Manurlal Value. 

T^issibly the greatest advantage in keeping fowds in eon.iunction with fruit¬ 
growing is that of the manure distributed throughout the orrdiard. The grower knows 
what it eosts to manure ])er acre or what it slionkl cost, but he docs not recognise the- 
vj^liie of fowl manur(‘. The quantity voifled varies to sonic extent with different, 
types of fowls and the method of feeding. 
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From a report published in the Journal of the Atiiiistrv of AKi'ienltnre of Great 
Brilain of data collected at the C^oIJejye Poultry Farm, Thejile, Kendiiijr, the following 
figures are taken: — 



(JiTANTrn 

Kti A’oidkd by 

PiFrKin'YT 

P>f?.'I'S. 


Kind of Eowl. 

Weight. 

Manure Voided 
WiHfkIy. 

Perccrita;je 
of Hotly 
Wekdit. 

! Manure A’oided 

1 per Hirti per 
! Annum (Fresli). 

Kuinl)cr of 
birds to Void 
One Ton {ler 
Annum (Fresli). 

Wyandotte eoek .. j 

1 

JJ). oz. 

0 12 

Ll». oz. i 

1 13 

2K-.S 

j IJ). 

; 

24 

Faverollo hen . . i 

j 

5 

12 

' "i i 

29d) 

j 

2.> 

Growing chiokoii, ' 

14 weeks ; 

3 

12 1 

‘ 1 

30-8 

i 

•• 


The breeds prinei]>ally usid for egg j»roduetion in Quc'ensland are not sliown, 
but it will lie seen that the laying hen and the growing chicken void a greater 
percentage than an adult male bird, and with high producing birds, such "as the 
Jjeghoni and Orjiington, a conservative estimate would be Ji) ]>er cent, of live weight; 
therefore, a, 4-lb. Leghorn would void ]»er annum lli. and a 5-lb. ()r})ington 7S, 
while it would take thirty-seven Leghorns or tuenty-nine Orpingtons to void a ton. 



Composition of Fresh Poultry Manure. 

The analysis of poultry manure varies with feeding, but that from stock fed on 
lines usually adopted for tlu' maximum production should comply v’ery closely to the 
following. 

Moisture. Drv’matter. Xitrogen. Tdiosphoric acid. Potash. 

59.50 40.50 1.47 .71 .49 

The commercial value of this manure based on its unit value is 59s. Od. ])er ton. 
and the running of 200 fowls or slightly less, per acre, would be the means of 
manuring the land to the value of £10. ITovvover, its principal property being nitrogen 
some will be lost owing to its volatile nature, but there is in addition to the princijial 
concentrates the organic matter—material which is an imijrovoyieiit to all soils. 
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Additional financial returns will depend largely upon the class of stock kept and 
the attention bestowed on them. Although they will save the grower many days 
labour in cultivation, sj)rayiug, &c,, they will demand daily attention, and to the 
producer wdio is not inclined to give them this attention they are not recommended. 
Only the best should be kept. The breeding, rearing, and feeding should receive the 
same attention as the poultry farmer devotes to this work, as it is only by th 'se means 
that the maximum results will be obtained. Generally sx)eaking, each hen should 
return a profit over cost of feed, when kej)t in the vicinity of Brisbane, of about lUs., 
and liiO to 2d0 could be run jier acre. This in conjunction with the manurial value 
should prove an incentive to fruitgrowers to work along these lines. 


Making a Start. 

Although the foregoing may api)ear attraetivc, in making a start, eaution should 
be observed. The work of keejung jmultry has to be fitted in and the great majority 
luive to gain the ex])erieiice essential for the rearing of young stock and the feeding 
of layers. A start should be made by the erection of a jKiultry house on the lines 
outlined in the plan. Figs. 1, 2, and 3. This house can be used with tlie addition of a 
cold brooder similar to that in Fig. 4 as a br^ioder house. After the brooding stage 
it can be used as a rearing liouse, and ultimately serve its original jiurpose of housing 
the adult laying stock. The rearing of chickens in (jiiarters used for adult stock is 
not usually reconimeiided, but under the conditions of range in the orchard soil 
contamination does not take place to any great extent. 





Fio. 3. 


The purchase of day-old chickens should then be made from some reputable 
breeder and so save the necessity of buying breeding stock, and the work entailed in 
incubation. By doing this the number of chickens yon have for ii start are definite, 
they will be of the same age, which facilitates rearing and prevents the i)eriod of 
chicken rearing being unduly prolonged and becoming irksome. In making the 
purchase be sure and go to a reputable breeder who inaiutains the qualities, of both 
numbers and size of eggs in his stock. 

Possible the best months for securing chickens is during August and September. 
Karlier chickens can be made use of if it is desired to have two lots during the one 
season, and so allow the first lot to get off your hands before a second lot is 
eommenced with, say, in September. 
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Plate 225 (Fi^. 4 ).—The Multiple Proodkr. 



Platb 226 (Fig. 5).— Papaws and Poultry. 

The luxuriant growth hei*© se^'n is undoubtedly due to the value of the poultry manure* 
The soil is of a light loamy nature, and not naturally rich in plant food. 
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Plate 227 (Fig. (\).— Custakd Apples and Poi ltry. 

This class of fruit tree offers a maximum aitjoimt of shade to poultry in summer. 



Plate 228 (Fig. 7). 

Citrus fruit growing and poultry keeping is commonly practised in various 
loo^ties. yjhe benefits to this particular farmer of the combination have been lesa 
woi^ and greater returns. 
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Netting partitions to keej) various ages separate ean he erected at convenient 
spa<teH if desired, but they would interfere with the cultivation of the or(*hard and are 
not absolutely essential. ]f ehiekens are reared in a special house and confined for 
the space of two or three weeks with a temporary fence they will invariably return 
to their own quarters to camp. Larger houses than shown in the ])lan may be built, 
but units of fifty ]>laced at intervals about the orchard will ensure a better 
distribution of the birds’ droppings and incidentally will cause the birds to forage 
over the whole of the orchard. 

The system of feeding which is adopted may be either wet mash in the morning 
and grain at night or dry mash in ho))|)ers which is before the birds all day' and 
grain at night. Tlie latter system esjieeially to the novice and to the grower who 
desired to reduce his W'ork is recommended. The birds by this means are assured 
<jf getting Jill' the food they require for egg j)roduction, while the grower is relieved 
^)f a good de.'il of work daily. 

Heference to the plan, Figs. 1, 2, and It, jdainly in(li(*ate the sim}>le nature of the 
house suggested for the jiirjiosc of housing fifty laying hens. It is simple in 
.structure, b. iiig o]ien fronted, r<K)fed, and walled at back and ends with corrugated 
iron. A ILinch ojicn space is provided betnetm tlu‘ top of the hack wall and roof to 
permit of a good circulation of air. Tn front weather hoards are used a.s a shield 
to the nests, the balance biing netted in to all(»w of the stoek Ix'ing ])rote<'t'ed from 
ju-edatory animals during the night. The nests are iri;i(h‘ from judrol tins, one side 
(»f uhich, with tin* exeeption of 1 } iiu'h, is removed. This is then turiud at right 
angirs to j)reveiit the tin falling tlirough the nest frame work. Three perches are 
'^liowii, .‘1 by 2 hardwood being usi<I. This is phoasl on (*dge and the top corners 
slightly (*hamj)er(‘d. 'rhey arc supported on the bottom batt(‘n, and by being rec(*ssed 
in to the depth of 1 incli are perfectly firm, at the sanu* time are (‘asily removcsl for 
eleaning purposes. 

The floor is raised to the (‘Xtent of inches above ground level to ensure dryju'ss. 
Concrete is recommended, being readily cleaned and it does not become saturated 
witli <lropping8. Earthen floors b(‘come foul and require renewal at fre(|uent intervals. 

The lines suggested on which a start should be inade are economical as regards 
ja'rmaiient fixtur(‘s and equi]iment, and also relieve the ju’oducer for the time being 
of establishing breeding j)ens, the lu'ccssity of purchasing incubators, and bcoming 
g«‘quairited with the operations of an incubator. 


EFFECTS OF INTER-CULTIVATION. 

During a farmer’s wdiole lifetime he is constantly at war with weeds, and ho 
^cannot Inqie to receive tjie full reward of his labour if that warfare ceases, or 
•is spasmodic. To completely eradicate weeds seems to t>c an im[»ossibility, hut 
at least they can be so held in check that they will nut apj)reciably injure the 
“growth of cultivated farm crops. 

Weeds cause ’much injury in sc\eral directions. Tliey rob the desired plants 

of much of their food suf»ply, resulting in a reduction of their yield, and necessi* 

fating an increase of the (juaiitity of fertilisers apjdied. It has l)een computed 
that some annual weeds take more potash and lime* from the soil than two good 
wheat crops. Weeds rob the desired crop of a great deal of moisture, which they 
evaporate from their leaves; and this l•(»bbing the soil t>f moisture is one of the 
’most serious etfects tliat weeds have on eultivat(‘d ])lants. TJie secret of keejung 
weeds in check is to destroy tliem as soon as they ajipear, and keep on doing i+. 
If they are allowed to develop seed, the evil is increased a thousand-fold. 

Persistent iiiter-ciiltivation increases air supply in the soil, which results in a 

stimulation of the beneficial .soil bacteria. Such cultivation also assists in destroying 
certain soil acids that are injurious to cultivated jilants. It also increases the 
sup])ly qf iiitrat<*s in the soil. When the surface soil among growing crops is not 
stirred, the air in it becomes impure through the ]>resence of too much carbonic 
acid; but cultivation has the eflPeet of dispersing a great deal of the carbonic 
acid, its place being taken bv oxygen, without which no farm plants can thrive. 
C’ultivation—deep or shallow,' as' the circumstances demand—is the master key 
which enables the farmer to unlock Nature’s stores of fertility and obtain the 
highest possible results from the fertilisers he may apply. 

To quote an old writer on agriculture: “Men much wrong their corn in not 
.giving their land sufficient workmanship; land in good tilth, in good heart,and 
;sound, will cast out its very marrow.”—Primrose McConnell in the “New Zealand 
Parmer. * ^ 
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THE FARM TRACTOR. 

By E. T. BROWN.* 

The modern carburetter is coustrueted of such high-class material and is. 
subjected to so little strain that it requires the minimum of atbmtion to maintain 
it ill |tert‘e(‘l worivini; order. Tlie controls, ho^Yeve^, sliould be looked to frequently,, 
since owing to tlie amount of vibration when the outfit is working on the land, 
tnere is always a tendency lor them to Yvork loose. In the ease of a machine 
I'linning on kerosene the carburettor is a rather ni(»ro complicated piece of mechanism, 
but even so there is very little that can go wrong and cause trouble. The parts, 
of the ii -'trument that rc<iuire the most frequent attention are the fuel filter, the 
air filter, the needle valve, the float, and the jet. 

No matter wliat grade of kerosene or ]»etrol b(' bought it always contains a 
certain amount of inq.urities. These consist of solid particles and drojis of water. 
Tlio presence of eitlier of these in the carburettor will ri'sult in a stoppage of the 
fuel siiiijdy. With care, however, there is no reason why they should be permitted 
to enter the instrnment. B]>ecial gauze-fitted funnels are sold for straining the 
fuel when it is l'.(*ing jionred into the tank, but when jietrol is the fuel used cdiamois 
leather will be found a more satisfactory filtering medium. On no account should 
the find ever bo poured direct into the tank. By so doing one is asking for trouble. 
Every tractor is fitted with a filter between the tank and the carlmretter, but, 
generally speaking, tliese an* inadecjuate in size. A small filter means that the 
attendant must j ay extra, sjiecial attention to cleaning it. Jn many cases this is 
necessary three and tonr limes a day. There are, however, a number of excellent 
filters on the market that can be. bought and fitted to practically all makes of farm 
tractors. 

A number (»f tractors are now fitted witli an additional device for removing 
impurities. A narrow trough or sump is provided in the bottom ot the fuel tjiuk. 
The trough is sloped and at tin* hnvest end a drain cock is fitte«b this b.eing below' 
the level of the outlet pipe leading to the cffrburotter. The impurities are hejivier 
than the fuel; hence tli(‘y sink and collect in the trongli. The drain cock should be 
oj»ened before the day’s work starts, since this jillows time for the impnritie.s to 
settle over night. The fuel that is drained off—only a very little is taken away on 
each occasion—need not be W’astod. It can always be used for cleaning purposes. 

A stojq)age of the flow of fuel is sometimes caused ])y an accumulation of 
solid matter in the pipe leading to the carburetter. If tin* unions be diseonnoet(‘d 
the obstruction can usually be removed by blowing. Another cause of a stoj}j»age 
ill the fuel supiily is v^hat is know'll as an air-lock. This, as its name implies, is 
the presence of air in the fuel pipe. Tt is never ex]'erieneed when the jnpe. is bent 
in the projier manner; therefore, if fitting a new ])ipe, see that it is curved in 
exactly the san:e w’ay as the original one. An air-lock <*an generally he taken out 
by removing the filler cap on the tank if the fuel be j>ressure fed. This must, how'cvor, 
be done slowly, so as to reduce the ]n*essure before it is finally taken off. Failing 
this tlie fuel will spurt out in a strong stream. In other (*ases blowing through 
the jd];e will fcjree out the air. Some tractor ojierators have a habit of sucking 
the fuel up through tlie pipe; this is bad, since ni'ither kerosene iioi* jietrol are 
w holesome. 

Kefereiico has betii made before to the air filter; therefore, this part of the 
system calls for no further comment. Tlie orifice* in the Jet as supplietl by the 
makers is snflieieiitly large to allow of an adequate siqqdy of fuel to the vaporiser. 
A too large Jet opening will cause the mixture to In* too rich, and, on the other 
hand, a tc'O small Jet will starve the engine. It is seldom necessary to tamjier 
with the jot, excciiting to clean it from time to time. Tf it ever be necessary 
to fit a new' one this should be of the same size as the original. No 
matter how carefully the fuel Ic strained it is next to impossible to prevent 
some dirt or foreign matter reaching the carburetter. A minnto speck of dirt may 
lodge in the Jet ojioning and stop the flow of fuel. A key is provided in the tool 
kit for removing the Jet. This should be cleaned by blowdhg alone. Tf an attempt 
be made to remove the obstruction by means of a ])iece of Bowden wire the Jet 
opening may easily be increased, in which case the setting of the carburetter is 
destroyed 

Care should be taken to ascertain the level of the fuel in the float chamber. 
The correct level is three-sixteenths of an inch below' the jet opening. A^arious makes 
of carburetter differ, but in the vast majority of cases the position of the float 
can be corrected quite easily. In some instances the adjustment is made by a 
special screw- acting on the jet, raising it or lowering it according to whether the 
level is too low or too high. 

* fn the ‘ ‘ Farmer and Settler.' ’ - - 
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P )R whatever purpose your tractor is 
used) Voco will make it give more power 
• • • power without a knock in the hardest 
pull • • • power for more work at no extra cosr» 

Thirty years experience in supplying 
petroleum products for exacting agricul¬ 
tural conditions stands behind Voco. Follow 
the example of other up-to-date and pros¬ 
perous tractor owners • « • • • order Voco 
and it will become, in your tractor, the 
hardest worker on the farm. V \ 


vnrn power 

y vrvt/ KEROSENE 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY PTY. LTD. 

Markeurs also of afifiotenic Plume Motor Spirit, the New MohiloU and Laurel Kerosene 
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REPAIR JOBS FOR THE FARM WORKSHOP. 

Tlio farm tractor oj»crator frequently finds it nec(‘ssary to use sheet metal of 
one kind or anotlier nhen effecting rej)airs. Sheet nndal ol various gauges of iron, 
steel, and brass should be kept on hand. For making washers, clips, })acking pieces, 
and the like they are indjH])ensable. A neeessary tool for cutting is a imir of 
.stout metal-cutting shears. Metal, exceju teni])er sterd, of any thickness up to 
thret 3 thirty-seconds of an inch can be cut with the shears. Heavier gauges of 
metal should be cut on an iron block or anvil with a cold chisel and heavy hammer. 
A guiding line should, of course, be made first witlj a st(‘el Hcri})er ])oint, this being 
done OH i^otii sides of the sheet. 

If very thick metal has to be cut it may be sawn in some cases; failing this, 
a row of small holes should be drilled close together along the cutting line. The 
metal between can then be cut with the chisel quite (‘asily. The edges of the metal, 
whether cut by shears or chisel, should be trimmed by filing. 


Using a Hacksaw. 

Two kimls of blades should be bought for the ever-useful hacksaNV. Some 
should have fine teeth; the others coarse. The former are employed for cutting iron 
and steel, together with brass tubes; the latter for softer metals, such as brass. 
Extreme care is necessary when using the hacksaw; otherwise a. large number of 
blades will be broken. The blade must always be ke])t at right angles to the work 
and nuived in a j)erfectly straight line. Hacksaw blades cut in one direction only. 
I Pressure should, therefore, only Ivc brought to liear on the bla<le when moving in 
tlie cutting direction, th(' direction depending, of course, on tlie way in which the 
blud(‘ has be(‘n fitted. 


Dies and Taps. 

Dies and ta]>s arc exjjensive to(ds, but the tractor owner is advi.sed to jmrehase 
a set, especially if he be at some distance from the lU'arest stores. Otherwise they 
should be lioiight as required. British tractors an' iinariably fitted with nuts and 
bolts with what is known as the Whitworth thread. American tractors are fitted 
with special threads, these generally being 21 to the inch up to jj-inch bolts, with 
20 thrt'arls to the inch for larger ones. Otlu'r machini's make ns*^ of the millimetre 
size's. 

Dies and taps must be used carefully, especially tlie latter. Plenty of oil is 
needed when screwing iron or steel and the thread sin)uld only be cut in a clockwise 
direction. If there be a tendency to stick a, half turn back slamld be made and 
then on again in the right direction, it is a mistake to turn violently in both 
directions, since this spoils the cutting edges. On no account should an attempt 
be made to screw’ or tap a har<lened niet.Ml. It should be softened by heating before 
beginning oi^crations. 

The Art of Filing. 

Filing is one of the most difficult jobs in the tractor garage to do in a proper 
manner. It is not nearly such an easy task as the majority of novices imagine. 
The handle of the file should be held in the right hand and the extreme tip by the 
fingers and thumb of the left hand. Filing should begin from the lip and proceed 
towards the handle. At the beginning of the stroke the greatest pressure should 
be applied at the tip and the least at the handle. As the stroke proceeds the 
j>re88ure should be relieved gradually at the tip and increased at the handle end. 
At the middle of the stroke the pressure should be ecpial at each end; at the end 
of the stroke the bulk of the pressure should be at the handle end. On returning 
the file to its original position it should be lifted off the work. 

The equipment of files should include flat, half-rouml, square, round, and three- 
cornered ones of medium and fine cut. A separate set of files should be kept for 
working with brass and other soft metals, since hard metals, such a.s iron and steel, 
soon take off the cutting edge. A file brush of steel wire should be part of the 
equipment. TIus is essential for ket'ping them in proper order. 


Removing a Broken Stud. 

This is a job that sometimes taxes the ingeunity of the tractor operator. He 

? 08 se 8 seR no special tools for the purpose, and is at a loss to know how to proceed. 
f there be a part projecting this should be filed flat on two sides and gripped 
with a pair of jAiers or with an adjustable spanner. An alternative to this is to 
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make a out across the top witli a hacksuAv so that it can be removed Avith a 
screwdri\'er. if neither of these pJans can be adopted, owing to there not being 
sufficient of the stud projecting, a hole should be drilled vertically in the stud and 
the tang of a file inserted. The file can be grip))ed in a spanner and the stud 
unscrewed. If a consitlerable jiortion project the simplest plan is to screw on a 
nut and a locknut. By ap])lying a spanner to the lower nut the stud can be unsercAved 
Avithout any trouble. When inserting a ncAV stud the same method can be followed, 
but in this case the toj) nut should be scrcAved doAvn. 


CARE OF THE CAR. 

The outstanding advantage of the Duco finish to the motor-car is the ease 
with which it may be kejd clean and ^‘new.Duco is the hardest, toughest, and 
most durable finish developed, but if the owner desires to keep his car looking as it 
did Avheu delivered to him, the finish must not be abused, and the following 
suggestions are offered to the purchaser of a Duco-finished car:— 

The car should be cleaned at reasonable intervals. Although it is ])()ssible in 
some instances to clean with a dry cloth, it is usually best to wash the finish if 
the car is A’ery dirty, iiarticularly if grit or small sand j^articles be i)resent. Should 
the finisli, after Avashing, appear gray or Avhite, thorough i)olishing is recpiired and 
Duco Polish No. 7 is recommended for this purpose. 

Care should bo taken that no alcohol or mixture containing alcoliol is spilled 
on the Duco finish, but if this does occur, it should l>e immediately \vii»ed off. 

The Duco finish will usually re.sist the action of dilute acids such as are ]>rcsent 
in battery solutions, but it is advisable to exercise care in kcejdug any acid, dilute 
or full strength, from the finish. 

If the car be only dusty, the dust may lu* removed with a dry cloth, ami the 
polish then applied. If the car be dirty, hosvcA'or, it should be washed .and dried 
l>eforo the polish is a])j)lied. A dry, clean cloth should be used in rul>bjng off the 
polish, and with thorough rubbing a fine lustre Avill be obtained. If in cleaning and 
rubbing traces of the colour remain on the cloth, tlie owner need not be alarmed, 
as this represents a weathering or Avearing action and does not ai)j>reciably affect 
the life of the finish. 

As uf'holstery material in closed cars is exposed to dirt and weather ciaiditions, 
it is desirable, at least once a month, or more frequently if necessary, to clean 
the upholstery with a vacuum cleaner and a stiff hand broom. If the material 
becomes spotted, a cleaning fluid may be used for removing the 8i)ots, jind Avhen 
this has thoroughly evaporated, a hot fiat iron wrapi>ed in a wet eloth applied. 
Steaming the fabric and rubbing lightly against the nay) Avill raise the nap to its 
normal position. Floor cary^ets may be cleaned by rubbing A\’ith a sponge soaked in 
petrol. 

Leather upholstery may be washed with ymre soap and AA^ater, rinsing off the 
soap and drying with a moist chamois. I’ctrol should not be used on leather 
upholstery. 

To remove dust or dirt on the outside of the toj) a sponge and soap suds might 
be used, rinsing with clear water and then drying with chamois. Petrol or oil of 
any kind should not be used, as these will injure the fabric and dull its lustre. 
When curtains are wet, they should be alloAA’ed to dry before being folded and yjut 
aAvay. 

The inside of closed model tops may be cleaned by brushing briskly with the 
nap, using a vacuum-cleaner if available. 


AN INFOBMATIVN JOURNAL, 

A Downs farmer writes (10th November^ 1929), appreciatively of 
^*Th€ informative and instructive matter appearing montMy in the 
ji * Queensland Agricultural Journal^ It is very helpful to those 

|| farmers who wish to run their farms on intelligent and scientific limes A* 
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^^nSCoerS to Correspondents. 

FRUITGROWING. 

Srlrcfcd from ihr outward (•orrcsia>fi,h}U‘e of 11a Pir((1(n' of FhiH (■iiJtid'c, Mr. 

Geo. IV ill id ms: — 

A Prolific Lemon Tree. 

J.M.xV. (Yalloroi) writes— 

“Is 2 d I (loz(MJ l(‘inoiis frdin one tr(‘e ([.Isboii) in (an* sriiNon. nnywny nppronehiiijj 
a Teeor<l? The lemons wi'vc- ]»ieke(l bet\\e(*n tVbriinry and Septeinl»(>rj amt 
\V(‘i*e all well above the averaj^e sized leinou I'on^ht in simps. Also, is tlie size 
of th<* ti*e«' unusual/ Tin* sjtri'ad of tlie branehes is, uni^hly, IS fe(*{ in 
dianielor. We liave had eontinnons j^oo^I erops f rf)ni this ]»artif*nlar tree, 
but this was a record for it. The tree is eip,hte(*n years old.” 

\V(' eanind say that this prodnetion from on<‘ lvt*e i*^ a “j’eeord," but it is a 
V(‘ry r(‘nmvkal)le yield. 


BOTANY. 

The folloiriiui au.strcrs have lacii sdcclcd from IIk (mhadaft mail of Ihf (iovcrn- 

rar’jf BoUnnsI, Air. C. T. White, F.L.S .:— 

Fodder Trees and Shrubs. 

(Oakey) - 

Some of the most ust‘ful fodder tioc*& an*—!^»rtuj 4 uesi‘ I‘dm (('elfis: sinetisis), 
thdlasombn* Tree {Fhfftolarra dioica), Kurrajono (Slrrmlia divvrsifolia)^ 
and Wec'piny Myall (Acacia fuialula). Wv believe seeds of tin* liellasombre 
'free may I c* obtain(‘d from Mr. lb Oiek, Ibirya, \ ia Iiiswirli. The seeds of 
Karrajon;^ and Weepino Myall may be ol)tain(‘(l from Messrs, A. Murphy 
and Sons, Woy M'oy, N(‘w South \Vah*s. The seed^ (»f tiie bortajiuese Elm 
are not availalile this season. 

Twiggy Mullein. 

E.T. (Maleny)- 

Your speeimt'ii is known as tlie Twiggy ^lullein {Fn'ha.\ctfm in'fialam). It is 
a ^lilf, ej'oet grow ing plant o1 an annual duration: it is a native of the 
.M(*dit(*rran(‘an rt*oiom> and Western Euiope, aipl is now' naturalised in 
.\ustralia. It is a fairly eonnnon AV(*ed in bhieenslaml Imt is not very 
ag■gressi^It has no j»artieu1ar \alue. 

Prickly Poppy {Argemone mexicana). 

A.,l,(’. (Varranian, Jb'isbain* Valley bine) — 

Your s])eeinien is the Ibiekly I’opjiy (A) (icmouc mfj'icaiia). It is a weed, and 
som(*tinies a serious pest, and has been suspeeted at tim(*s of ])oisoiiing 
stoek. It w'ould be as well to eradicate it from your lueerne pateh as it 
might bvecune a harmful ingredient in hay cut from the »*ulti\’atiou in which 
it occurs. 

Plants from the Eungella Range. 

W.CbH. (Maekay) — 

The specinien you send is Ciinvm pcdunculaium. AVe ha\'e no data as to the 
regularity of the flowaniiig of Albi^rrAa (oona. Some years ago when wt visited 
the Eungella liange we saw one large tree of this species at the foot of the 
range. It was leafless at that ti?»ie (Oetober). Is this eommon to the species 
or do you thbik the tree we saw was exceptional in being deciduous? 

Fertiliser Mixtures. 

T.M. (The Huminit, Southern Line)— 

The Agricultural Chemist, Mr. J. C. Brunnich, advises as follows:—4-8-10 
means that tlu mixed fertiliser contains 4 ])er cent, of nitr(»geu, S per cent, 
of phosphoric acid, and 10 per cent, of j)otash. See page 18 of pamphlet 
“Complete Fertilisers.^^ There is very little gaiiuvl by making your own 
mixtures, as all fertilisers are strictly oharge(i for on the percentage of 
fertilising constituents they contain (page .Yl). 
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Plants Identified. 

G.B- (Bopi'hnioiit)—Your sj)ecimens are— 

The Jittle fhnih with ratlier strongly-scented leaves and lavender dowers, 
Prostmiihera ovalifolUi, 

The twilling plant with blue flowers is Comrspenna volxibilc. 

The little shrub wdth yellowish flowi'rs is Vomadf^rris e^lipiicAU These Poinadcrris 
shrubs are very handsonu' when in flower and a number of species occur 
in Queensland. We were very glad to see the S})ccimena, as we intend to 
revise the Queensland species of the genus when we got enough material, 
as W'e think there are mort^ than one species that go under the specific 
name of clUpiu^a. 

The Hop Bush is Dodonwa mepazpga. We were also very glad to gt't this, as 
we only had specimens once before, eollect(\l by the late Mr. Schneider, 
Iroin the Upper Nerang. 

G.JV!. (Rabaul, Territory of New Guinea)— 

1. Flemingia siroholifvra. Family Leguininosuc. A shrub common in India, 

the Malayan Archipelago, and Now Guinea. I was interested to hear of 
the value as food to stock. 

2. Two specimens were included in this parcel; the larger was Sfachiftarpheta 

diahotomUf very common in Queensland and known here as Snake Weed. 
The smaller specimen was llypiis mutveohms^ a common tropical Aveed of 
the family Lahiatea\ It is a native of tropical America and is now 
found in most tropical countries, including Queensland and New Guinea. 

3. Alysioarpus r^agiruilis (syn. A, mimnmiUmfrfoJius), 

A Text-book on Botany. 

A.F.S. (North Isis)— 

A book you might find useful is Mr. C. T. White’s elementary text-book of 
Australian Forest Botany, jmblished by the Government Printer, Now South 
Wales, y)rice 7s. fid. This may be useful to you, as the examples cjuoted, 
illustrating various terms, are mostly Queensland species. Other Australian 
text-books are—one by Dende and Lucas, and another by Mrs. Brewster and 
Le Plastrier. Any bookseller could be able to supidy you with tlami. The 
price is about 4s. or 5s. for each book. 

Of text-books juiblished outside Australia, one of tlic best is F. W. Oliver’s 
Elementary Botany. I’he one used by the Queensland University is 
Lowson’s text-book. 

If you wish to get a knowdedge of the local plants we should say a good plan 
would be for you to collect specimens and forw^ard them hero for 
identification. 

Later, if you feel inclined, you could obtain a copy of the Queensland Flora, 
by the late F. M. Bailey, price 30s. a set of six Aolumes. This contains 
descrii)tions of all Queensland plants known uj) to the date of iniblication. 


Plants Suspected of being Poisonous to Stock. 

Some time ago we received some specimens suspected of poisoning a coav and 
heifer on a Toowoomba property. The siiecimens arc— 

1. Jaoaranda mvnwsrpfolia. The common jacaranda, native of South America, 
widely cultivated in Brisbane as a garden tree. It is not known to be 
poisonous in any way. 



2. A<iaeia sp. Not specifically determinable Avithout flowers or i>ods. Tlie 

wattles or acacias are not generally regarded as poisonous excejit the pods 
of some species containing a sapbnin an<l regarded then as being poisonous, 
but no pods were born© on your specimens. 

3. dwe^ acidtUa. Emu Apple or Colane. A very handsome native tree common 

to the Downs; is not poisonous. 

4. tigwttnm twcUhim^ the common species of privet, cultivated as an ornamental 

trcH? on the Downs. If tlie beasts were really poisoned, this may have been 
the cause of the trouble, as privets arc generally regarded as poisonous, 
^ntai^ing a bitter poison, glucoside. It &, however, a very common tree, 
i^lvaied everywhere on the Downs, and we have had lio cases brought 
,, our notice previously of stock eating it with fatnl eftect. 
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Analysis of “Native Pomegranate.’* 

A.C.C. (Ba real dine) — 

The parrel of ereeping vinos wnj? ha.ulod to the AgritMiltural Chemist, Mr. J. C. 
Briinnioh, nhoso analysis is as follows 

Analysis of shrub (UipjuiHs Mitchcflii, sometimes known as Native 
Boinegrauate—Crude fat (on waterfroe material) r=: M.O per cent. Contains 
no ai>])reeiable amounts of essential oils and no motor si)irit or oil. 

Heart-Leaf Poison Bush. 

“Coreena"' (Barekldine, C.CJ.) — 

We rei'oived your specimens of Heart-Leaf Poison Bush an<l regret to state 
that we are not in a position to be able t(j inform you definitely at what 
stage of the plant’s growth it is not jjoisonoiis. A good deal has been 
said about this plant’s being poisonous only at certain times, but up to 
the present we have no definite proof of the eorroetness of such statements. 

The question of the poisonous character of this ahd many other plants 
is an exceedingly comi)lex one. Mr. Briinnieh, tlu^ Agricultural ('hemist, 
lias found an alkaloid in the Heart-l^eaf Poison Bush, but so far the 
conditions which govern the appearaiu-e in the ]ilant of this alkaloid are 
obscure. The botanical name of the Heart-L( af I^oison Bush is Gastrolohvu/m 
(jrandifloncm. 

The other specimen you sent, similar to Ilefirt-Leaf Poison Bush, but 
with a long leaf which is silky on the und(‘r siile, is GvwiUw Gondii. This 
jdant has been sent in here as a poison jilant. There is a possibility, 
iiowever, that it has been mistaken for the ileart-Leaf Poison Bush. 


PIG RAISING. 

{Selected from the outward mail of the Senior Jnstrnctor in 
rig liaising, Mr. K. J. Shelton, H.D.A.) 

Pig Feeding. 

H.E.J. (Upper Caboolture)— 

Api>arently your ]iigs are suffering from a severe^ form of constipation and from 
Jack of a regular and sutficient green food and cleini drinking water. It is 
evident your system of feeding is at fault somewhere, and w'e believe the 
balancing up of concentrates with a sufficiency of green foods and drinking 
water will overcome the trouble. 


Asphalt. 

0,8.W. (Mondure)—The C’ity Engineer, in answer to a similar query some time 
ngo, favoured us with this reply: — 

The term asjihalt has a wide range, and is used to denote bitumen. Asphalt, 
which is conipOBC'd of bitumen as a binder used to hold or cement the 
aggregate (particles of sand, stone, chips, &c.) together, and even when 
tar is used as a binder the resultant mixture is termed asphalt. 

If the word tarpaving is substituted it makes the neeessary distinction. I 
Ijrcsunie tarpaving is what is meant. If your eorros])ondent is in a district 
where a stone crusher is at work and can get the run of crusher aggregate— 
i.e., material as it comes from the crusher—and sejiarates sufficient material 
for his work that will pass through a three-eighth square mesh sieve, tho 
desired grading will be obtained. 

If, on the other hand, he has to make up the aggregate it will be necessary 
to i)rocure 100 per cent, material passing a three-eighth square mesh, 30 per 
cent, of which shall be retained on one-eighth mesh, 15 per cent, on 20 mesh, 
and the balance of 45 p^r cent, will grade down to the finest sand or stone 
(lust procur^bxe to which 10 per cent, of tar shall be added. If the aggregate 
can be brought to within 10 or 35 per cent, of these figures a good mixture 
should resuiv. 

The tar should bx. poured into a flattened heap and raked over with a stiff rake 
till properly mixed. The tar should be boiled to the proper consistency or, 
better, distilled or prepared tar purchased. 

The mixture will require from 38 to 23 gallons of tar per cubic yard of aggregate, 
depending upon the amount of fines contained therein. The finished surface 
should be dusted with dust or fine sand. 
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< (General )^oke$. 

Staff Changes and App^ointments. 

The Officer in Cliargc of Police, Wondai, has been relieved of the appointment 
of Acting inspector of Stock iis from the 9th November, 1929. 

The Officer in Ohgrge of Police, Mihnerran, 1ms been appointed an Acting 
Inspector of Stock as from the 2Tjd November, 1929. 

Oojistablc M. Bourke, of Mount Molloy, has been appointed a Slaughtering 
inspector as from the i9th Octol^er. 

Mr. E. Kowlings, of Inglewood, has l>cen appointed Oovernluent Kt^presentative 
on the l>ingo Board for the Western Downs District, vice Mr. A. E. Charles, resigned. 

Constable .1. ,1. Codde, of Eiilo, has been appointed a Blaughtoring Inspector as 
from the 28th Octobcp*, 1929. 

Messrs. L. A. DoJJery, G. liarber, ami II. Ilolzapfel, of Cleveland, have been 
appointed Honorary Eatigers under the Animals and Birds Acts. 

The District Inspector of Stock, Eockhani])ton, has been reappointed Government 
Eepreaentativc on the Gogango Dingo Board. 

Mr. E. N. Goldsworthy, Superintendent of the Lazaret, Peel Isl.'ind, has been 
a])poiutcd an Honorary. Raiig<*r under the Animals and Birds Acts as from the 2nd 
November, 1929. 

Messrs. J, ,1. Tracey, E. Craig, and G. F. Moorhouse, of CuiTurabin, have been 
appointed Inspectors under the Uiseascs in Plants Acts as from the 2ud November, 

T1929. 

Mr. L. F. Mandelson, of the Queensland University, has boon .appointed 
Assistant Pathologist, on i)robation, Department of Agriculture and Stock, as from 
1st .lamiarv, 1930. 

Mr. 1^. J. Me(/auley, of Neurum Creek, has been api)ointed an officer under 
and for tin? ])urpOHes of the Animals and Birds Acts for the newly-proclaimed 
Sanctuary at Neurum Creek. 

Messrs. A. (J. P. Nnreombe, E. Widduf), D. F. Kay, P. J. Manncll, J. Byron, 
and W, fJ. White, of the Cotton Section, Department of Agriculture and Stock, have* 
been appointed Assistant Graders (Senior) of the Cotton Section. Mr. AV. A. E, 
Cowdry 1ms l)een appointed Field Assistant, Cotton Section, us from 1st July, 1929. 

Beware of Disease. 

' ^ * Typhoid inoculation is no substitute for sanitary precautions, and the more 

highly civilised the community ami the better use inadcx^f the knowledge of sanitation 
the loss typhoid fever results. 

‘ ‘ A waniing note must again bo sounded against the inactivity of rat prevention 
work and the ever present danger of plague visiting our shores. ()ne match can start 
a conflagration, and one plague rat can start an epidemic.’’—From Annual Eej)ort 
of the (.Commissioner of Public Health. 

Sugar-cane Growers’ Defence Fundi Levy, 

A referendum to decide the question of the making of a levy for defence fund 
purposes by the Queensland C^^egrowers’ Council on all growers of sugar-cane, 
at the rate of Id, per ton of sugar-cane harvested during the season aiding on the 
28th February, 1930, was conducted at the Department of Agriculture and Stock 
to-day with the following result:— 

Votes. 

For the levy .. ;. .t - .. .1,914 

Against the levy .. ,. . .. .. 1,591 

This levy will be deducted by the managers of the respective sugar-mills from 
cane payments due by such mills to growers delivering their cane to such mills. The 
levy will be utilised in the following manner:— 

Seventy.-flve per cent, for a defence fund to be used in assisting growers In cases 
pf serious industrial trouble; in advertising; in compensation for injury caused by 
arsc^; anc| for other purposes such as legal eqtpensps of vital importance to the 
indi^^try. The . other 25 per cent.^ wilUbc distributed amongst the various 
IMstrict Cane^owerg’ Executives to be utilised by them for local defence purposes. 
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Soil Surveys. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Btock (Mr. H. F. Walker) has given notice in 
the Legislative Assembly that he would ask the House to consider tlie desirableness 
of introducing a Bill to authorise the entry of certain poisons on to land for the 
purpose of making soil surveys of the 8tatc. 

Foxes in Captivity--Penalty Imposed. 

The Minister of Agriculture and Htock (Mr. IL. F. Walker) luis drawn attention 
to a practice which conslitutos a distinct breach of a regulation under *^T1te Dingo 
and MamijyUU DentmoHon Aeis, 191S-1923,’‘ for which a substantial penalty is 
provided. This refers to the keeping of foxes in ca])tivity, and the insertion of 
newsiiaper advertisements to the eftect that they are held for sale. 

hi view of the mena(‘(‘ of tlie fox, particularly to the jamltry industry, a bonus 
is offered by Dingo Boards fiir their destruction, and their capture for sale is therefore 
a matter which is A'iewed seriously by the Department of Agricnlture and Stock, who 
will take the necessary action to deal with any further breaches of the regulation. 

Mammltls-Departmental Service Appreciated. 

Mr. .1. W. Newberv, (dovelly, Kowguran, wuites:—. . Many dairy 

farmers suH’ct gr(‘at loss through contagious mammitis, about the W'orst" scourge 
that can befall his dairy herd. I was badly hit by this scourge tw'o or three 
seasons ago, but atamiied it out of my herd by inoculating all my cows—about 100 
altogetlu'r—with an autogenous serum prejmred from milk from affected cows in 
my herd by the Government Bacteriologist, Mr. (*. ,1. l‘ound, and 1 would strongly 
advise any dairy farmer similarly afflicted to adopt this remedy. The Agricultural 
Dcpartimmt acts most generously in supplying the serum at a nominal cost, and 
the inoculating j)r()ce.s8 is so simide that any tanner ea)i do it if he takes ordinary 
preeautioiis as to sterilisation and follows the instructions so clearly set out in the 
leaflet supplied with the serum.” 

Is this a Fact? A Point for Fruitgrowers.- 

A guest at a ('anberra. hotel, wdio recently asked to b(‘ su])p]ied with Australian 
I)reservcd fruit instead of imported fruit, iias ijiforimul the Minister for Trade 
and Customs (Mr. Fenlon) that he was told that the hotel stocked only foiVigh 
preserved fruit. Mr. Fenton’s iiiformant added that it was rar^dv that Australian 
fruit was served in Australian hotels. Mr. Fenton, disenssing the’matter, said that 
it seemed extraordinary that in a country such as Australia, wJiieli grew some of 
the best fruit in the world, an<l where the preserving industry was so well advanced, 
the proprietors of hotels preferred to servo fruit brought from overseas. He would 
even be in favour of a boycott of the est.nblishmei^ts which w’ere so uiii)atriotic. 
If peofjle would adopt a more Australian point of view tliere would be no difficulty 
in disposing of Australian prCtei'i^ed fruit. He could not understand the view taken 
by ]n‘ople who demanded the foreign product. 

The Royal Society of Queensland. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Royal Bocietv was held in the Geology 
Lecture Theatre of the University on Monday, 28th ()ctober. Professor J. P. 
Lowson, M.D., was in the chair, and about thirty members were })resent. 

Miss D. Hill, B.Sc., read a paper entitled “The Stratigraphical Relationship 
of the Shales about Esk.'' The work indicated that the Esk Shales of the Jpswicfc 
coal measures represent closely related phases in a shallow^ fresh water basin, with 
but a slight chronological difference. For in effect the Basal Conglomerate of the 
Ipswich series changes laterally into the highest of the Esk series--the Esk shales. 
Both these are conformably underlaid by a volcanic stage. The Ipsvsicli coal 
measure shales tliin out rapidly northward and are missing from the basin north of 
Bellevue, where the overlying Bundambn comes to rest without apparent uncon¬ 
formity on the Esk Shales. The paper was discussed by Professor Richards, Drs. 
Bryan, Marks, and Whitehouse, and Messrs. Jones, Reid,‘and Tommorup. 

Mr. Inigo Jones exhibited slides of the 1893 flood of the Brisbane River and 
maps of the area affected. 

Dr. F. W. Whitehouse exhibited Bryozoa from the Low(-r Carboniferous lime¬ 
stones of Riverleigh, near Mundtibbera. Those included two s])ecies of Archvtnpdes 
(genus new to Australia) and one of Evactinopo^'a (genus new to E. Aiistraiia). 
The limestone with Arohhn-edea contains the AviygMophpVum coral fauna. Th® 
Evmiinopora limestone is probably somewhat higher in the section. ’ . 
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Salt for Pigs--Warning against an Excessive Supply. 

A warning against allorwing pigs access to unlimited quantities of salt was 
given a few days ago by the Stock Inspector for the Casino district (N.8.W.), 
Mr, L. W. Devlin, who stated that he was called in recently to insj)ect a sow that 
subsequently died. Mr. Devlin found that a pig skin that had been salted in 
the process* of tanning had been stretched over a log in the pig yard, and the sow 
had licked off a largo quantity of salt, thus, causing her death. 

Southern Agents—A Business Hint to Fruitgrowers. 

The Department of Agriculture, New South Wales, advises that instances have 
recently conic before its notice in which Queensland fruitgrowers have consigned 
fruit for disposal in New Boiith Wales, and have subsequently had difficulty in 
receiving the jiroeeeds due to them. 

Before consigning fruit to New South Wales agents, growers may, by communi¬ 
cating with the Registrar of Farm Produce Agents at Sydney, obtain information 
as to whether such agents are licensed under the Farm Produce Agents Act. 

Hail Insurance Fund. 

An amendment has been made to the Hail Insurance Reserve Fund and Hail 
Insurance Scheme Regulations under the Wheat Pool Acts. The object of these 
alterations is that the maximum of the reserve fund provided for in the original 
regulations which were passed in July, 1926, be increased from £10,000 to £20,000. 
In the old regulations it was jirovided that every grower should carry his own 
hail risk to the extent of the first 10 per cent, of the crop on the area damaged. This 
regulation has now Ix^cn amended to read that every grower shall carry his own 
hail risk to the extent of the first 5 per cent, of the crop on the area damaged on 
each individual plot. 

Provision is made to give wheatgrowers the oi)portunity of demanding a i)oll 
as to whether or not either or both of the •above amendments shall be cjirried. 
In that connection a petition signed by at least 200 growers of wheat who delivered 
wheat to the Board for the 1927-28 or 1928-29 seasons must reach the Minister 
on or before the 17th December, 1929. 

Fruit Drink Standards—Analyst’s Comments. 

The following excerpt from the Annual Report of the Oovernment Analyst, 
Mr. J. B. Henderson, will interest citrus growers particularly:— 

Of twelve samples of orange cordials examined, seven passed the fruit cordial 
standard, which requires t^ presence of not less than 20 per cent, of fruit juice. 
The aerated orange beverages, on the market contained from nil to 10 per cent, of 
orange juice. The orange drink stalls were found to be dispensmg a beverage 
containing about 10 per cent, of orange juico. The present popular demand for pure 
fruit drinks is one of the most beneficial national dietetic advances of recent years. 
Our most important fruits from the standpoint of vitamins are tomatoes, lemons, 
oranges, and bananas, Ev^ry one of these fruits contains at ieast four vitamins— 
namely, A, B, 0, and D. These vitamins are the antirachitic, growth, antiscorbutic, 
and antineuritic ^‘factors.It is important from the aspect of national health 
and the interests of our orchardists that ttte use of pure Iruit drinks should be 
fostered in every possible way. A regulation appears to be necessary stipulating for 
a minimum proportion of, say, 5 per cent, of orange juice in orange beverages and 
the elimination of preservative and artificial colouring from all drinks sold over 
the counter for immediate consumption and purporting to be made on the premises 
from fresh fruit juice. 

Other Points from the Analyst’s Report—^A Fat Reducer at about £6 a Pint. 

Of twenty-two samples of minced meat and sausages examined thirteen samples 
failed to meet the standard in regard to preservative, the excess of sulphur dioxide 
in the sausages ranging from 2 to 243 per cent. Preservative is now forbidden in 
minced meat. 

Three samples of chewing gum contained drugs in the form of acetylsalicylic 
acid and phenolphthalein. This method of administering drugs is undoubtedly 
dangerous. . 

A sample of soap^ sold at a fabulous price, and described as fieeh reducing, was 
found to be ordinary toilet soap adulterated with talc. A liquid preparation for 
tOij^ng adi^e tissue consisted Of alcohol, soap, and camphor.; The selling price 
of tms shnple mixture, worked out at nearly £6 per pint 
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Animals and Birds Sanctuary at Neurum Creek. 

All Order hi Oouiudl h.'i8 been issued nntler the Animals and Birds Acts declaring 
that the (_'am])ing and Water Reserve 1(39, parish of Dunindiir, and an area of 
one-quarter of a mile on each side of that portion of Nemrurn (Jreek situated in the 
reserve and in jiortion t, parish of Byron, shall be a sanctuary under the Animals 
and Birds Acts. This eainjung and uater reserve is at Neurum Oeek on the main 
Kilcoy-Woodford road, and is a favourite picnic spot. 


Colour Standards for Tomatoes. 

The Regulations under the Fruit and Vegetables Act have been added to by 
the making of jirovision for standards for the colour requirements for tomatoes. 
The amendment |/rovides that the Ldlowing colour definitions shall apply to this 
fruit;— 

^‘Kipe”: To include tomatoes fully coloured; 

“(k)loin’ed ”: To include t<»me.toes showing colour but not fully coloured; 

“UreeiU’: To include tomatoes showing no colour but conforming to the 
])reseribed maturity standards. 

The object of the fh/gulations is to insure that all the tomatoes in each individual 
case shall l)e of a uniform degree of rijieness. 


The Millaa Millaa District. 

Air. H. Mure Robertson, formerly Anditor-General, has beam s[)ending six weeks’ 
holiday with his son at Millaa Millaa, and speaks highly of the iiotenti.Mlities of 
that district. “ Tiuring my twenty years’ service, as an audit inspector,” he writes, 
”1 visited, tworv town and district in this State many times, find 1 consider that 
in respect to climate, soil, permanent mountain streams, liberal rainfall, juid natural 
advantages the Millaa Millaa district is unsurpassed in this State. The average 
altitude of 3,000 feet ensures a favourable climate with cool nights. Bartle Frere 
and Bellenden-Kcr on the left and Father Ulausey on the right attract a generous 
rainfall, with the result that this district always enjoys a bountiful sui>ply of 
green feed and water* for stock. As a tourist or health resoiT Millaa Millaa has 
many attractions—one could dwell indefinitely on the beauties of the district. At 
jiresent tourists do not come further than Vungaburra, or ATalandn, ycd a.s regards 
scenery I think that the drive fiom Millaa Millaa to Ravenshoe over the range is 
^equal to the famous drive over the coastal range from Yungabuvra to (lordonvale?. 
^Although by rail the distance from Millaa Millaa to Tniiisfail is l/io miles, it is 
only alwiit .30 miles in a direct line, and wdieii the road now under construction is com¬ 
pleted the Millaa Millaa district will then come into its own both as a dairying 
centre and as a tourist and health resort.”—*”rhe Courier.” 


Contamination of Cabbages—Dangers of Arsenate of Lead. 

From the last Annual Report of the Government Analyst, Mr. .1. B. Henderson:— 
In last year’s annual rej)ort it was noted that arsenaU' ot leacl had lujeii found iix 
c^abbages in dangerous jiroportion. The Food and Hrug Regulations ]>ro\'ide for no 
arsenic or lead in vegetables. A number of growers, ]»aTticulaTly in one district, 
took no notice of the warnings given, and a number of consignments of cabbage con¬ 
taminated with arsenate of lead have been seized in the markets and destroyed. 
Many of these cabbages contained comparatively high amounts of arsenate of lead, 
four containing between fifteen grains and seveiitecui grains of arsenate of lead. 
One on which the white stains of arsenate of lead were freely visible wms boiled 
with salt and a little soda exactly as in an ordinary household. After straining it 
was found on analysis that the arsenate of lead as a result of the boiling had become 
evenly distributed throughout the cabbage and the. water. The total arsenate of lead 
present was 15 grains. An ordinary helping of about 3 oz. of this cabbage would 
contain 0.25 grain of lead (calculated as metal) and 0.375 grain of arsenic (calculated 
as AsjOj). Children gre l>emg advised at school to drink a cupful of cabbage water 
when they get the chance—probably for the vitamin content. A cupful (say 9 oz.) of 
water from this cabbage would contain 3.1 grain of lead (calculated as metal) and 
0,6 grain of arsenic (calculated as AsaCb.), and the maximum medicinal dose of 
arsenic for an adult is only 0.06 grain. It is quite evident that there must have been 
cases of fairly acute poisoning from some of these cabbages. The symptoms of 
gastric and intestinal irritation in such cases occurring after a meal would not 
unlikely and not unnaturally be classed as “ptomaine poisoning.” There would 
also be a certainty of clironic lead poisoning if such contaminated cabbs^es were 
regularly used as a food. The drastic but necessary destruction of contaminated 
consignments will probably put an end to this highly dangerous practice. 
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l^ead in Soda Water. 

From the same report; Of 119 samples of soJa water examined, sixty-nine stoples 
contained lead at the rate of i-Juth gniin or more fjer gallon. While the proportion 
of lead has been markedly reduced since 1926-27, it is important from a health 
standpoint tlnit soda water should be entirely free from such a toxic substance as 
lead. It would be interesting to Jniow if the country that is sujiplying carbonators 
containing lead solder to Australia is also providing its own inhabitants with soda 
fountain drinks containing lead in solution. Queensland and Palestine are the 
only countries so far wliere we have seen the presence ot load in soda water 
reported. 

Soil Biology—A Successful Research Worker. 

^Fr. E. V. Tommerup, B.8o„ A.A.C.l., Forest Assistant in the Queensland Forest 
Service, has been awarru'd the (.^oniinonwealtli Research Scholarship in 8oil Biology 
by tl»e truste(‘s of the Commonwealth Science ami Industry Endowment Fund. 

Mr. TominoriU) Joined the Queensland Forest Service in 1926, and coini>leted a 
year's ]iost graduate work in forestry subjects at the University of (^^leenslaud. He 
inatiiciilated in 1922 from the Brisbane State High School, lie secured his Degree 
in Science at the University of Queeiishiiul, majoring in zoology, chemistry, and 
geology. In 1923 he gained the Thomas Morrow* i>rizf for a thesis on the application 
of science to increase agricultural j»roduction. 

He will commence his studies at the X-niver.sity of Sydney next .fanuary, at tlie 
completion of which he will proceed to the Rothauisted Experiment Station, in 
England. He will be absent from Australia for about two years. 

Mr. Tommerup is the eldest POii of Mr. IT. O. Toinmeruf», of Brisbam* and 
Beamlesert. 

«There is no Finer Workman than the Australian.” 

^‘It is somebody’s job to strike a note of ojdimism in Australia,” declared 
Mr. S. McKay, chairman of directors of H. V. AlcKay l'ro]>rietavy Jiimitt‘d, Sun¬ 
shine, Victoria, on his return from overseas recently, “Other countries have their 
worries, but they do not lu’oelaiin them to the world as we do. Australia is certainly 
passing through a very difficult iX'riod, but she can make a good recovery. She has 
w*onderfnl j)Ow’ers of recuiteration. She has been sntfering from dry conditions and 
general dejiression, but so have other countries. The exi)ericnce in Australia, how*- 
ever, has shown that good seasons invariably follow’ bad.” Mr. McKay said that 
Australia possessed the right quality of materials, her stetd, leather, and timber, 
particularly if the last-named were properly seasoned, more than met the requirements 
for the manufacture of harvesters, as far as quality wms conccrnctb Australian 
workmen wore efficient, skilful, and hardworking, notwithstanding what some ])eoplc 
had said to the contrary. “There is no finer workman than the Australian, and, 
moreover, he possesses initiative. 1 would not change my staff at Sunshine for any 
staff that 1 have seen in America,” continued Mr. McKay. The fundamental 
difficulty is the higher cost of the materials. 

Does the Pioneer Spirit Survive ? 

Who will deny that Queensland is the land of oi)portimities or that the ])ioneering 
spirit is dead? A letter to the “Brisbane Cdurier,” from Mr. Mure H. Robertson, 
former Auditor-General of Queensland, who is spending a holiday with his son at 
Millaa Millaa, North Queensland, is an effective reply to the pessimists concerning 
the future of the State. Ample room, he declares, is available in the Palmerston 
district for new settlers, who will have before them the example of many pioneers 
of recent years. Recently Mr. Robertson visited the homes of a number of settlers, 
amongst whom w’ere a man and his wife—^both accomplished and most intelligent— 
who, twelve years ago, left Sydney and selected 160 acres of dense scrub land in the 
Far North. The husband had never before had an axe in his hand, yet he set about 
to clear just sufficient land to accommodate a tent, in the meantime sleeping in a 
neighbouring barn. Later, with sufficient clearance, he planted grass to enable a 
horse to be maintained. In the absence of road communication all supplies had to 
be carried to the selection by the man and his wife. With the help of aborigines the 
man cut or sawed all the timber required for the building 6f a house, and carried 
from the town all tlie galv'anised iron necessary for a roof and a tank. By dint 
only of hard work the settler was able to clear all the innd and acquire an addkimtal 
4(), ^cres, yhlch is now all under grass, supporting a sleek herd of milkers. The 
^ouple ehjfojr excellent health, and have no desire to return to city life. Such ate 
the r^arw of grit and hard work. 
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Dirty Milk and Cheesemaking. 

Dirty milk is one cause of trouble in the butler or cheesemaking dairy. Dairy 
products of prime quality cannot be made if the milk utilised for them is unclean, 
because the species of germs that prevail in dirty milk always taint it. It is only 
the kinds bacteria that are present in clean milk that are of assistance in the 
manufacture of dairy products. As dirty milk is due to carelessness with the 
milking cans and other utensils and appliances, this can easily be avoided. 

Girls in Industry. 

think girls will be used more and more for routine work instead of boys; 
first because they are less susceptible to monotony than the latter, and next, because 
the so-called blind-alley job is less of a menace to them than to the boys, declared 
the C/hief Railway Commissioner for New South Wales (Mr. W. J. Cleary), in a 
l)apcr which he read before the Economic Society. He added that he was not afraid 
of the economic effect of the invasion of industry by girls, because the eventual 
effect of this would not be uneinjdoyment of men, but a stimulus to men to fit them¬ 
selves by training for more important work. The result would be a considerable 
improvement in the standard and quantity of out]*ut. 

Aviation in ^Queensland. 

During October machines of the Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial 
Services Limited carried 242 persons, and freight weighing 2,929 lb., the miles flown 
being 19,180, making a total mileage since the inception of the service of 968,948. 
Tlie report of the company states that passengers on the regular route arc coming 
forward steadily, and a useful service is being provided. Passengers between Bris* 
bane and Mount Isa are carried e.nch month; three days’ travel time being saved by 
using the air service. Amongst freights carried for the month were newspapers, 
fruit, ice, and butter, besides medicines, flowers, car batteries, tubes and tyres, 
groceries, books, photographs, toy balloons, a gramophone, serum, and dental goods. 

To Protect Haystacks from Mice. 

Replying to a correspondent who inquired as to the best method of ])rotecting 
a hay shed from rats and mice, the Supervising Architect of the N.S.W. Department 
of Agriculture stated that a barrier of plain iron, fixed on the outside of a wood 
frame, let into the ground 9 to 12 inches and projecting about 2 feet 9 inches above 
it, would have tlu! desired effect. Let into the ground as described (in order to 
prevent the vermin tuntudling underneath it), the barrier is more or less a fixture— 
that is, it could not be moved to permit vehicles being drawn into the shed except at 
great trouble. It was recommended, therefore, that gates—comprising merely a panel 
about 10 feet long and fixed in such a way that they can readily be moved—be made 
in the barrier where necessary, and that underneath these gates a concrete wall 
3 inches thick and 9 inches bo constructed, tin? toji of this wall to be flush with 
the bottom of the gate—the whole of the wall, that is to say, being below ground level. 

The barrier should be construct(’d so that only a plain iron surface appears on 
the outside; therefore attention must be given to tlie construction at the corners and 
gate ]>osts. If corrugated iron is employed in lieu of jflain iron, curved sheets 
should be used at the corners, otherwise it is difficult to make a mouse-proof junction. 

Garf. of the Working Horse. 

In most orchards the horse is the main source of power used for drawing the 
various types of cultural implements used, .and in order that such power bo at its 
best (this is quite apart from, but not more important than, the question of ordinary 
humanity) every care should be taken of the horse, which should never be neglected, 
as he plays a very important part in orchard economy. Proj)er and regular feeding, 
watering, grooming, and stabling should all be attended to, otherwise the animal 
cannot reasonably be exj)ected to do a satisfactory day’s work. 

Occasionally some discomfort is caused the animal through want of thought. 
Some orchardists place a piece of hessian over the mouth of the horse during 
cultural operations to prevent his biting the trees as he passes along the rows. 
This hessian muzzle may prove very distressing to the animal, especially in hot 
weather, and the discomfort can be obviated or minimised by using coarse gauze 
or netting instead of hessian. The horse is then able to breathe more freely, oven 
when labouring under a heavy load. 

Attention should also bo paid to the harness, which should fit neatly, and steps 
taken to prevent any rubbing that may result in painful sores. Special care should 
be taken in choosing a collar, as one that is too tight is very distressing, while one 
that is too large is apt to chafe. , 
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Agilcuttuml Organisation-—Minister's Remarks. 

Addressing a rej)resentative gathering of Lockyer farmers at the yueeusland 
Agricultural College at Gatton on 18th November, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Stock (Mr. Harry F. Walker) expressed his pleasure at being afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of addressing the farmers of the district, lie remembered the early days 
when, as a result of want of organisation, farmers had to accept low j)rices and work 
under adverse conditions. As a result of organisation they had moved along, and, 
backed up by the departmental experts and research work, there was nothing to 
prevent them, as a concentrated body of farmers, getting the best out of their 
industry. He was out to push the organised marketing and selling of their products. 
Fifteen, industries were now controlled by the Commodity Boards that had done 
splendid work. He asked where would the butter industry but for the Butter 
Board or the PaUrson scheme? The excellent marketing of wheat, due to the efforts 
of the Wheat Board, was responsible for the increased areas grown. Speaking of the 
Agricultural Department, Mr. Walker said he thought farmers did not make use of 
the department in tlie way they should. Civilisation had brought many problems to 
the agriculturist, and the work of the Department of Agriculture was to assist the 
farmer to solve those i)roblems. 

Home Projnots—Work In Gayndah District, 

Becently the Director of Education (Mr. B. J. McKenna) attended tlic Home 
Projects Club d:iy at the Gayndah Rural Hchool, and he expressed high ai)preciation 
of the work which was being done by the club. Mr. McKenna w’as accompanied by 
the Assistant Chief Inspector of Schools (Mr. R. McL. Riddell). 

Mr. McKenna said that they were met by the school’committee and taken 
by motor-ear to the homes of some of the pupils enrolled as club members. The 
object was to sec at first hand the work being carried out in the homes. The 
arrangements made by the boys were exceedingly creditable, and the housing of 
poultry and pigs and other farni stock there was on the most a]iproved lines. The 
ingenuity displayed by some iu providing drinking troughs was a tribute to the work 
being done on the vocational side of the rural school’s activity. The various displays 
at the school were next inspected, a feature being a cupboard project by the girls, 
which was made at a cost of 7s. fid. Its contents included jams, j)reserves, and con¬ 
fectionery, as well as ordinary household requirements, such as bread, scones, and 
cakes. 

Luncheon, cooked by the rural school domestic science section, was served to the 
visitors. The various exhibits were judged by ex])crtH in the different sections, and 
prizes awarded. The gathering was one of the largest seen in Gayndah. Interesting 
features were addresses by four boys who were undertaking projects work. Bpeechos 
were also delivered by Mr; R. L. Boyd, M.L.A., and departmcmtal officers. 

Mr. McKenna said that the club work was having an effect in the district in the 
way of introducing better breeds of animals and the latest methods of housing and 
feeding. At the same time, the training in civics was a valuable aid to the pupil, 

A Simple Abortion Preveiitlve. 

Mr. A. Levie, county veterinary oflieer for Dorbyshiv:;, reviewing iu the ‘‘Hand¬ 
book of the East Devon Milk Recording Society’’ the informaticdi available with 
regard to eontagious abortion, arrives at thei conclusion that the predisposing cause 
of the disease is a shortage of the necessary amount of salts in the blood and tissues 
of the body, thereby weakening the body resistance to disetCse. Put this right, he 
says, and the cause is" inoperative. In this he claims to be supported by the success 
of the following measures adopted at all centres. They consist of giving :n the food 
crude carbolic acid, iodine, rock salt, ground limestone, and eod liver oil, as follows:— 

For twenty-four cows take 24 drachms (3 oz.) of a mixture of crude carbolic 
acid and iodine. Put this quantit^^ in 24 pints (3 gallons) of boiling water; mix 
thoroughly, then sprinkle this solution from a watering-can all over the food for one 
meal for twenty-four cows, and mix thor^pughly by turning the foo<l over three times. 
Then give each animal her portion of this medieated food. Do this twice a week. 

Put a piece of rock salt in front of each animal to lick at pleasure; a table- 
spoonful of ground limestone and a tal^poonful of cod liver oil in each cow’s food 
twice a week, but pot on the days the carbolic mixture is given. The crude carbolic 
acid and iodine mixture consists of adding 1 drachm of iodine resublimed td 16 ox. 
crude cafbdlic acid. 

It win be seen that an endeavour is thus made to supply the required mineral 
bod^ and at the same time to liHiniilate the activity of the thyroid glands. This 
gliskd sdei^es thyroxin; it is an essential to life. Lacking it,the body cannot grow, 
Vand 4f aUneady grown will degenerate and perish. ' * 
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The Varying Feeding Value of Chaff. 

The feeding value of wheaten chaff depends largely on the class of soil on which * 
it is grown^ a rich soil generally producing a chaff ot high feeding value. At 
Coonamble Experiment Farm, New 8outh Wales, it was observed that chaff from hay 
grown on tlie rich black soil required very little grain added to make it a sufficient 
ration for horses. C’haff produced on good soils has not always such an attractive 
appearance as that which comes from the lighter soils, but if the feeding qualities 
were better understood the former would be appreciated more highly. To convince 
the Sydney market that this is so will take time, no doubt, but meanwhile the farmer 
who has a strong soil can console himself that he can feed his horses well with less 
grain than if he were- located on lighter land. 

The Demand for Good Farm Horses. 

We have frequently stressed the fact that, whatever may happen on the big 
farms and in the cities, there will always, in our time at least, be a demand for 
good draught horses. Even the tractor manufacturers are now admitting tliat fact. 
There was a period in the early history of iiowor-farniing wdien the most extravagant 
claims were made for the tractor. Now that it has worked its way into a more or 
less definite niche and has proved its value by means of experiment and trial its 
syamsors realise that, great as its utility is, it is not economically suitable for 
scores of the smaller jobs for which the horse is specially adapted. 

The only factor that may lead to the ultimate displacement of the horse on 
the farm is the failure of breeders to keep up its standard. So long as sound, 
flat-boned types arc bred, the type that can step out well and keep the plough, 
the cultivator, or the drill moving at a good })ace without tiring on a reasonable 
day’s w'ork, the place of the draught horse is assured. Those who possess the 
right stamp of mares should not hesitate to breed from them, for they will find that 
the demand is there provided they can deliver ‘‘the goods.’’—The “New Zealand 
Farmer. ’ ’ 

Dawny Mildew in Vines. 

Where attention has not yet been given to spraying for downy mildew, the 
operation should no longer be overlooked. 

Downy mildew^ can be controlled by careful and systematic spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture, and no grower should neglect this excellent type of insurance for 
his crop. An endeavour should be made to keep a coating of the fungicide continnously 
on the vine to prevent infection taking place. The principal formula for Bordeaux 
mixture is as follows;—Bluestone (copper sulj»hate) 6 lb., lime (freshly burnt) 4 lb., 
water 40 or .*50 gallons. Details of its preparation are the subject of a free 
departmental leaflet. 

It is important to remember that Bordeaux mixture should be a])plied before 
the disease makes its appearance, in order to ensure adequate protection. 

No hard-and-fast rule as to the time of spraying can \ye laid down. The 
outbreak of downy mildew is largely dependeut upon prevailing weather conditions. 
In districts liable to black spot the Bordeaux spray (6—4—40) given when the 
early buds are bursting will also protect the vines for a short period against a very 
early attack of dowmy mildew. If the grower finds it unnecessary to take measures 
against black spot he should apply his first spray for downy mildew’ (Bordeaux 
mixture at 6—4—50 strength) when the shoots are about 9 inches long—not later. 
As new growth appears the vines should be resprayed—roughly at intervals of about 
two weeks. Generally speaking, downy mildew attacks vines later in the season than 
black spot, chiefly when the fruit is set. In some vineyards as many as six applications 
of spray are made. It is important that the Bordeaux should be freshly made when 
applied. 

In abnormally bad seasons Bordeaux mixture made to a strength of 10—5—50 
may prove an advantage. 

Although sulphur is the recognised treatment for 2 >revention of oidium or 
powdery mildew, systematic spraying with Bordeaux mixture will prevent this disease 
from becoming established. 

In districts where good lime is hard to procure, washing soda can be substituted 
and Burgundy mixture made instead of Bordeaux. This spray is made according to 
the following formula:—^Bluestone, 4 lb.; common washing soda, 0 lb.; water, 
60 gallons. Burgundy mixture should be carefully made. It is important that it be 
applied freeh. 

Burgundy mixture does not adhere to the foliage quite as well as Bordeaux; 
therefore, wherever possible, Bordeaux mixture should be used. 
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mik Reooriling in En^^nd. 

Volume 12 of the Roaster of Dairy Cows’’ has been published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (England). .In 1917, the first year of the 
register, 478 members recorded 13,838 cows, of which 572 qualified for entry, 
I^ast year 4,862 members recorded 149,971 cows, of which 13,539 qualified. In 
the fiirst volume the highest yield was 19,646 lb. milk; in the last it was 24,512 lb. 
milk. In eleven years the number of cows recorded has increased nearly elevenfold, 
while the percentage of cows that have qualified for the register has more than 
doubled. Not only bus the progress of milk recording been phenomenal, but 
production has steadily increased, as a result of the lessons taught by the project. 
The standards for entry in the register vary for the different breeds, and are:— 
British Friesians (10,000 lb. milk). Shorthorns, Lincoln Reds, Ayrshires, Blue 
Albions, and Red Polls (9,000 lb. milk); Jerseys, Guernseys, Devons, South Devons, 
and Welsh (8,000 lb. milk). The milk yields of the leading cows of each breed 
are as follows;—Friesians (24,512^ lb.), Shorthorn (22,868^ lb.). Blue Albion 
(22,533^ lb.), Devon (22,135 lb.), Lincoln Red (18,920^ lb.), Red Poll (17,965 lb.), 
Hereford (15,510 lb.), South Devon (15,378| lb.), Welsh Black (15,2631 lb.), 
Jersey (15,028 lb.), Giiernsey (14,743^ lb.), Ayrshire (14,449 lb.), Kerry 

(13,053 lb.), Park (12,739f lb.), Gloucester (11,993} lb.), Dexter 11,1304’ lb.), 
Aberdeen'Angus (10,802J lb.), Sussex (10,n0|| lb.), Longhorn (9,060^ lb.), 
Galloway (9,305 lb.). The register is issued (1) to provide dairymen with lists 
of milk recorded cows with high yields, and of dairy bulls, particulars of which 
are available under the Ministry’s milk recording project; (2) to encourage the 
keeping of authentic milk records, and the breeding of high-class dairy cattle; 
(3) to encourage dairymen to use pedigree bulls bred from a proven milking 
strain. The testing of pedigree herds by tlu? Department of Agriculture of the 
various States of the Commonwealth has similar objects in view, and is proving 
equally efficacious. 


Summer Fodders—Effect on Subsequent Wheat Yields. 

Details of an experiment to determine the effect of summer fodder crops on the 
yields of subsequent wheat crops are given in a recent ’‘Agricultuial Gazette” of 
New South Wales. 

In the Cumnock district, where farms are comparatively small and land values 
comparatively high, and where the rainfall is sound and alwvo the average for 
wheat-growing districts, and climatic conditions are not severe, the soil could, in 
some opinions, be made to yield greater returns than tliose obtainable from wheat 
alternated with bare fallow iti conjunction with sheep grazed on the stubbles and 
fallows. A fodder crop, it is con#nded, corild safely and profitably be grown before 
the wheat. With the object of determining this question a departmental trial was 
commenced in 1925-26 in co-operation with Mrs. J. Berney, of Kildara, Eurimbla, 
in which certain areas were sown with summer fodders, grazed off, and followed 
by wheat, in order to ascertain the effect of the summer fodders on w-heat yields in 
comparison with an area of bare fallow. 

The total yields for the three seasons, 1926-28, were as follows;— 

Yield per acre, 
bus. lb. 

Wheat after Japanese millet .. .. .. .. .. 53 55 

Wheat after Sudan grass .60 13 

Wheat on bare fallow. 63 36 

The aggregate yields for three years, it will be seen, showed a difference of 
3i and 9i bushels in favour of bare fallow as compared with Sudan grass and 
Japanese millet respectively, which, at 5s. per bushel, represent monetary losses 
in wheat returns of 16s. 3d. and 48s. 9d. per acre. While the results of the trial 
extending over a period of three years i^ow that the growing of summer fodders 
on a fallow prior to the sowing of the whea-t or main profit crop has a retarding 
effect on subsequent wheat yields, states thie Senior Agricultural Instructor who 
degeribes the trials, the amount of grazing or greenstuff for silage purposes which is 
ebtained from the sowing'of quick-growing summer fodders such as Sudan grass or 
^Japanese millet in average seasons more than ‘ eompensati^s landowners for the 
apparent monetary losses previously quoted, particularly in view of fluctuating wheat 
prices, and the greater attention being paid: to the production of fat lambs, Jkic, 

Th^ question as to whether a system such as this would tend to encourage weed 
^ind the spread of diseases was not considered. 
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Ck»lo8truin~-or First Milk/* 

Colostrum, which is sometimes known as ** First Milk^' or ‘ * Boastings, *' is the 
milk secreted immediately preceding and directly after calving. It forms the best 
and only natural kind of nourishment for newly^boru CAlves, and they should 
never be denied the ‘ * first milk, ** as it has a si)eeial action on the intestinal canals. 

Colostrum has a yellowish colour, peculiar smell, and a slimy appearance. 
After a lapse of from three to five days it assumes the characters of normal milk. 
During the first few hours after calving colostrum is very rich in solids, and 
contains cliaraeterlstic organisms known as colostrum corpuscles, which do not 
wholly disappear .until three weeks after calving. 

The percentage of milk sugar is very small, its place being taken by other 
sugars, while the fat content is extremely variable. Colostrum coagulates on heating, 
which is due to tho high percentage of protcid matter and albumin. The heat test 
is a reliable one, if doubtful as to the fitness of milk for use in the dairy soon 
after calving. 

Tho mineral ash in colostrum is present to a greater extent than in normal 
milk, while tho specific gravity is also higher, and varies from 1.046 to 1.079. 
(Normal milk 1.032). The milk given by cows after calving should not be used 
for at least four days if for butter-making; or ten days if for making cream 
cheese. As the composition of colostrum varies so considerably, until it finally 
assumes the characters of ordinary milk, no two analyses read exactly the same. 

Comparing the analyses of colostrum witli the average analysis of normal 
milk, a large percentage of proteids is found. Although the fat content is some¬ 
times more than that in the ordinary milk, yet this is not always the case, the 
percentage of fat ])eing often similar. C^ontiiniing the comparison, average milk 
contains from 6.60 to 11.80 per cent, more Avater than colostrum, and less 
mineral ash. 

To Remove Foreign Bodies from the Eye. 

The commonest foreign bodies in the eye met with in our farm animals are 
small pieces of straw and chaff. They are light, easily carried and blown into 
the eyes by the wind, or by snorting or coughing when the animal is feeding. 

The foreign body lodging on the surface of the eye (the cornea) sets up an 
intense irritation and extra secretion of tears. This copious fiow of tears from the 
affected eye is a common primary symptom. Jf the eye is not attended to at this 
stage new inflaraiiiatory tissue is laid down, and the straw or chaff becomes covered 
and embedded in this new' deposit. As the irritation continues, so does the 
deposition of tliis new tissue, until the whole of the surface of the eye is covered 
with a whitish, opaque film. This is known as opacity of the cornea. 

Later, if this irritation does not subside, actual ulceration of the cornea occurs 
with the discharge of pus. The whole eyeball may now become involved, the pus 
spreading to the deeper structures and j)ermanently ruining the sight. The eyeball 
at this stage may become a dirty discharging mass of proud flesh assuming a 
tumourlike growth. 

Treatment .—Of the old time treatments none were so barbarous as the pluffing 
into ttie affected eye of ground glass, sugar or powdered alum. This cruel irrational 
practice, which caused great pain and suffering to the animal and often resulted 
jn permanent injury, is now happily rarely practised. 

The modern method is as follows:—A chaff or straws on the eye, if noticed in 
its earliest stages, can as a rule be easily removed. Take a piece of clean, soft 
rag, a handkerchief will answer the purpose, wrap this around the index finger 
so that about half an inch of the rag projects in a roll from the tip of the 

finger. A small quantity of vaseline or castor oil is smeared on the tip of the 

handkerchief. The animars head is held in position, and at a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity, with a bold stroke, the clothed fingertip is brought smartly across the 
eyeball over the chaff or straw. As a rule the offending particle will be found 
adhering to the handkerchief. 

Hie after treatment consists of flushing the eye with a 2 per cent, solution 
of sine sulphate, two or three’ tihiBs*’ daily. The animal should be kept out of 
brilliant sunshine and away from draughts. Solutions of silver nitrate are also 
used with beneficial results. Tf the foreign body cannot be located oontbiue 
flushing the eye with the solution, and in the majority of cases the white opaque 
film Will disappear within the course of a few days. 

/When foreign bodice such as thorns have lodged in the depth of the eye, or 

in the ease of vahxable stock, it is best to seek the services of a quallfled 

veterhiarian.—*^Practice ip. the ‘‘New Zealand Farmer.**. 

47 
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Ooneiwte on the Farm. 

MOxin^g ,—Concrete ohould be mixed on a wood, concrete, or other paved floor. If 
mixed bn the ground, soil, grass, and other foreign matter is shovelled up with it 
and the concrete is weakened; the same result obtains if the mixer walks across 
the mixing floor with muddy boots. 

The mixing floor should be reasonably water-tight, otherwise the liquid cement 
will eseape and impoverish the concrete. Mixing should be done as near the work 
as possible to expedite the job, and also because wheoling concrete long distances in 
barrows causes the water and cement to rise to the top and the metal to settle 
hard in the bottom, necessitating a good deal of scraping out, particularly when 
the metal and sand are poorly graded. 

The proportions of cement, sand, and metal vary according to the work in hand 
and, to a great extent, with the quality of the sand and metal. For foundations 
of a cottage, bases for engines, thick retaining walls and the like, use one part 
cement, three parts sand, and six parts metal of l*-inch gauge; for walls of a 
cottage, floors of sheds, verandahs, &c., one part cement, three parts sand, six parts 
metal of l-inch gauge; for fence posts, fodder silos, water tanks, &c., one part 
cement, 2^ parts sand, and five of metal of f-inch gauge. 

■Gauge Boxes ,—It is unwise and uneconomical to guess at the proportions. For 
small jobs the ubiquitous petrol or keroseno tin may be used for measuring the 
cement, sand, and metal, hbr large jobs, however, it pays to make wooden gauge 
boxes, which are not difficult to construct. Cement is now usnally received in paper 
bags containing 1 cubic foot. A useful gauge box for a 1-2 *-5 mix is 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, 4 feet long and 12 inches deep. This is filled with metal, and as the amount 
of sand used is half that of the metal the same gauge box can be used by half 
filling it with sand. This quantity of metal and sand will require exactly two bags 
of cement. For a 1-3-6 mix a useful size is 2 feet 8 inches wide, 4 feet 6 inches 
long, and 12 inches deep. This may be used for the sand by half filling it, and the 
batch will require two bags of cement. 

The gauge box is placed at one end of the mixing floor, and fllled with metal; 
it is then lifted off, and the metal spread out to a depth of about 6 inches. The 
gauge box is then placed on top of the metal and half fllled with sand; it is again 
lifted off and the sand spread evenly over the metal. The required amount of cement 
is then emptied on to and evenly spread over the sand, and the whole is turned over 
with a shovel, not throwing it into a heap but rather spreading it out in a thin layer. 
By turning back once more, the cement, sand, and metal will, if the turning is 
correctly done, be well mixed together in a dry state. 

The mixture should then be turned twice more while the water is sprinkled 
on through the rose of a watering can or hose. It is important to add only sufficient 
water to make a workable mixture. Too much water weakens the concrete; it tends 
to separate the cement and sand from the metal. When wheeling it in barrows the 
slurry rises to the top and the metal consolidates on the bottom. Immediately it is 
tipped, the slurrjr runs away to the lowest level, leaving a mass of impoverished 
metal. If the mix is too it is hard to Spread and pack in position, particularly 
in moulds. 

Well-mixed concrete is spongy, quakes like jelly, leaves the barrows and buckets 
freely, and is easily spread and worked into position. It does not require tamping; 
in fact it cannot be tamped or rammed, rather is it consolidated by spading. It 
tends to consolidate itself, and when cast in moulds will, with a minimum of spading, 
present a clean, even surxace when the moulds are removed. 

Placing m Position ,—^Immediately the concrete is mixed it ^ould be placed in^ 
its final position. It is necessary to prepare for it by excavating, grading, levelling 
off, &e., or if it is to be placed in moulds these should be all ready to receive it.^ 
The gfound should be well sprinkled with water just prior to placing tho concrete. 
Moulds should be painted with a cheap grade of oil so tliat they will leave the 
concrete freely when taken down. Concrete will become quite useless if allowed to 
rettiain on the mixing board for hours. - 

It is^ often necessary to place new concrete or concrete tliat has set hard on 
top of tbs old, as for instance; when building a wall. The joining of new work to old 
is nailed bonding, and 'should be understood—particularly when constructing water 
tahl^ silos, and the like, where a water-tight junetion is necessary. It is better 
to leave top fairly level and even to sweep it clean, and after flushing it at 
intervals with water to spread a layer over it l-inch thhO^ with mortar, consisting 
nf po part of cement to two parts ea^d. This mortar wiH lie evenly on the old 
wm i|ad stones of the new eoncrete will bed down into H. w sur:^ce of 

bid is left rough and only a teat of sluny spread over It, the stones or 

of lim old and new wotk will meet without any matrix dr mortar between to> 
bind; thmn together, and a weak and leaky junction is the result. 
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Cvjrmg ,—In the process of setting or hardening, concrete uses up water, and its 
ultimate strength will be seriously impaired if this vital constituent is allowed to 
evaporate through exposure to a hot dry atmosphere induced by the sun, hot winds, 
or artificially by lighting of a fire in a furnace, oven, &c., before the concrete is 
quite hard. To counteract the action of the sun and hot winds, concrete floors and 
similar structures should be covered with bags or sand and kept wet for several 
days. Walls and the like, are, of course, protected by the moulds for some time, 
and it is not usual in ordinary structures to take special precautions with these 
except where severe frost is likely. Frost will interfere with the setting of concrete 
until it is at least forty-eight hours' old. Tt is therefore necessary to protect it with 
dry bags or iron, timber, and the like. 

Rendering. —Rendering is the term applied to plastering or surfacing with 
cement mortal*, i.e., sand and cement. For floors, the proportions arc one part 
cement to two parts sand. For walls it may be one part cement to three parts sand, 
but will not then be waterproof; for water tanks, dips, &c., it should be one to 
two. Rendering is generally laid on from | to ^-inch thick. If required to be 
more than ^-inch thick it should be done in two-coat work, the first coat being 
scratched in criss-cross fashion to provide a key for the next coat. 

Rendering must always be applied to well-moistened surfaces. For fioors it 
should be put down a few hours after the concrete is laid, otherwise it will lift off 
the concrete, and be what is known as ^‘drummy." If it is found necessary to 
render floors of concrete that is old or has dried hard, or even of brick, it is 
necessary to soak the surface with water for some hours and to brush over it a 
slurry of equal parts cement and sand immediately before applying the rendering. 

Faith In the Farm Horse. 

With just on forty years' experience as a breeder and user of horses, Mr. 
William Guskett, of Corowa, New South Wales, expresses the opinion that the 
horse has no equal for furnishing power for the farm. He cited the case of a 
neighbour who disposed of his horses and purchased a tractor, but towards the 
close of his first croppinjjf season he was obliged to put it aside and get a team 
of horses together to finish his work. As an instance of the economy and long 
service of the horse, Mr. Guskett stated that he recently lost a marc bv death, 
from which he had had twenty-one years' service, and he has another still going 
strong at the age of twenty-four. He wonders wliere a tractor would be at these 
ages. Prom the mare that died he had reared several foals, two of which he 
had sold for £50. 

The Mating Age for Dairy Stock. 

Old-time breeders never thought of allowing animals to breed until they had 
reached full maturity, and consequently they were never stunted in growth by reason 
of having to perfonn maternal duties before they had completed their growth, so that 
they developed bigger frames and produced stronger and better developed progeny. 

Breeding from young stock is, of course, a great stimulant to early maturity, and 
by starting animals to breed young, there is not only a saving of time, but they 
become better mothers and more regular breeders. 

The old custom was never to mate a heifer until she was from twenty-seven to 
thirty months' old, so that she would be three years' old when she gave birth to her 
first calf. By that time she had completed her growth, and had all the advantage 
of age and strength to perform her maternal duties. 

Heifers that are put to breed at that early age would suffer no harm if they 
were allowed a rest between the first and second calf, but as a rule no rest is allov^^ed, 
and they are kept on breeding as fast as they con, so that they never get any 
opportunity to make up for lost growth, and, Injsides, there is a big drain on the 
constitution. 


TO FAMUmS AND OBCBARD18T8. 
should like to see every farmer and ev^ry oi^ohardisi take the 
* Queensland AgrioultuTal Jowmal.* "— Mon, Harry F. Walker^ Minietet of 
AgHmlime and Stock, in the course of the debate on the Diseases in 
Plants BUI 
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T\yt H®n)« and garden, 

OUR BARIE8. 

Under this heading a series of short articles by the Medical and 
Nursing Staff of the Queensland Baby Clinics^ deeding with the welfare 
and care of babies, has been planned in the hope of maintaining their 
health, increasing their happiness, and decreasing the number of avoidable 
eases of infant mortality. 


CARE OF BABIES IN HOT WEATHER. 

As the weather grows warmer babies need less clothing. In some parts of 
Cjueensland the weather is changeable at this season^ and the baby’s clothing should 
be regulated by the temperature, not by the calendar. Over-clothing causes sweating, 
and may lead to irritation and inflammation of the skin* Waterproof coverings over 
wet napkins are very likely to do this, and they should not be used. When it 
becomes really hot, the baby will be happier if he wears little or nothing besides a 
napkin and singlet with all his limbs free, but protected by mosquito-netting against 
flies and mosquitoes. He enjoys kickii^ his legs and waving his arms freely, and 
this is one of the advantages Queensland babies have. 

In hot weather babies need rather less food but more water. Let them have 
water to drink between their feeds. A baby may be thirsty without being hungry, 
and if you try to satisfy his thirst with milk, tvhich is a food, you may upset him. 
Be careful in increasing his diet at this season. If he is being fed on cow’s milk 
this should be (dean and iresh. As soon as possible after delivery put the milk in a 
small saucepan, which should be used for this purpose only, and bring it to the 
boiling point. Unless the milk has been properly pasteurised by a trustworthy 
process, this should always be done. Freshly boiled or pasteurised milk will keep 
quite fresh in an icebox for twenty-four hours, but without ice it cannot be expected 
to keep fresh for more than twelve hours. An icebox can be made of a kerosene tin 
placed in a box with 3 or 4 inches of dry sawdust all round, and covered by a lid. 

Diarrlioa. 

Babies who are being artiflcially fed very easily got diarrheea in hot weather. 
It may be caused bjjr overfeeding, by unsuitable food or by milk which is stale or 
dirty^ If an artificially fed baby begins to have loose motions, all his food and all 
his milk should be stopped. He should be given one dose of castor oil to clear out 
any undigested food, and after that he should have nothing but thin barley water 
Slightly sweetened for twenty-four hours. If then he is not quite well you should get 
medical advice or take him to the nearest Baby Clinic. 

tSaftio-Enterltis or Dysentery. 

This is a serious disease which may begin gradually with loose motions, but 
sometimes comes on suddenly with fever and much weakness and irritabilitv. The 
motions may be simply loose at first, but after a time they are seen to contain slime 
tinged with blood, may be very frequent and attended by much straining. Next 
month there will be many cases of Biis disease in Queensland, and some of these 
babies will die, for this has been so every year. If all our mothers understood 
how the disease is caused, and why it spreads from house to house, there would be 
much less dysentery and very few deaths. £rpm this eause among our babies. 

X^sentety is not caused by the heat. Usually tbe worst of the epidemic is over 
before tba hottest weather begins, though smnetbnes it continues right through 
the^sumam. Bysenfery is hot caused by feeding babies on cow’s milk, for all 
disease gatsM in the^mun are hilled by boiling or pasteurisbig. But it is much mom 
eamtmrn bottfe^Ied babiei^ whatever food they are wemm, than among babies 

on Bih bre^ The disease is caused dysentery bacilli, and Ihese disease germs 
are eenvsyed by flies from dbsebpans or oBier fllth to the babies’ food. Not only 
tmd m xhost carefully protected from flies, but so must the bottles and 
Ihrve been scalded. Even breast-fed babies are not siSfe if tb^ havb 
l^ed oh to Ihem frocks to invite the di8eaee4mavlb9 flies tb sett^ ^ 
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Protect your baby against this enfeebling^ ])ainfub dangerous, and often fatal 
disease by natural feeding, by avoiding the dangerous dummy, and by carefully 
protecting its artificial food from infection by flies. 

Barley-water. 

To make barley-water, take one tablesiioonful of pearl barley, wash it carefully, 
add to 1 pint of water, and simmer for one hour. Then make up to 1 pint from the 
kettle, and strain carefully. Prepare fresh twice daily. 

CONSTIPATION IN BABIES. 

UreaKt fed babies are never really constipated. Their motions are always soft, 
though they may bo passed at long and irregular intervals. This sluggishness of the 
bowels arises from two causes—(1) Giving castor oil to the baby; (2) want of proper 
training. 

Castor Oil Not Necessary for the Newborn Baby. 

The fifrst effect of castor oil is to empty the bon els. Its second effect is to 
prevent them from acting. The harmful and unnecessary practice of giving castor 
oil to a newborn baby starts an irregularity which is kept up and increased by 
repeated doses of castor oil. There results a condition artificially manufactured by 
the mother or nurHo, which she calls ‘‘constipation.’^ 

Once or twice a day the baby sl)ould be allowed to lie without his clothes, or with 
only a singlet, and exercise his legs and abdominal musc/les by freely kicking, for 
fifteen or twenty minutes in warm weather. This will often induce a motion. If 
necessary he must be held out over a pan, just touching its rim. It is ^ good plan 
to hold out a baby after each feed. He will i>asis water, thus keeping his napkin dry, 
and wdll often pass a motion. If the baby’s training has been long neglected, these 
methods may not suffice. Tt may then be necessary to pass a soap pencil dipped in 
oil, or inject a few teasj)oonfuls of plain boiled water into the bowel. Gently kneading 
the abdomen, beginning low’ on the right side, upwards to the ribs, across, and down 
on the left side, should hel}>. Medicines should not be ncces^nry. 

Bottle-fed Babies. 

Bottle-fed babies suffer from the same mismanagement and need the same treat¬ 
ment. With them tlio condition is move troublesome, for cow’s milk is often 
<*on.stii)ating and causes firmer motions, often in solid masses, and sometimes in small 
round lumps like pebbles. The food may need adjusting, and it would be wise to 
consult a clinic nurse if possible. Bee that the baby drinks enough water. He may 
be taking more milk, especially if this is dried milk, than he should. The substitution 
of malt-sugar in the form of Mellin’s Food, Maltogen, or Extract of Malt, for 
some or all of the sugar in his food, if often helpful. So is prune juice given as a 
medicine. If drugs are necessary, fluid magnesia, milk of magnesia, and liquid 
petroleum oil may be given in teaspoonful doses once or tivice a day. No other 
modieinoH should be given except on medical advice. 

A Very Important Point. 

This is very important. Whatever medicines are given for constipation^ much 
dejjends on the way the medicine is given. If too large a dose is given, or if it is 
given every second or third day, or once or twice a week, the irregularity of the 
bowels is increased, and the constipation .may become permanent. The medicine 
should be given every day at the same time, in just sufficient doses to produce its 
effect and no more. The dose must be determined by trial. Once a daily regular 
action has been established, the dose should be slowdy made less, and after a time 
may be left off. Used rightly, tlie medicine will help to cure constipation; used 
wrongly, the same medicine will make it worse. 

THREADWORMS. 

Children with threadworm.s generally suffer from an itebiness at the seat 
especially at bedtime. This may make them restless and prevent thorn from going 
to sleep. The itchineKs is caused by the worms coining out of the anus and 
crawling about. More serious symptoms from threadworms are extremely rare in 
<^eenslaiid. Picking at the nose^^ is not a sign of worms. 

The only way to be sure that a child has threadworms is to see them in the 
moiionfii. This is not difficult. They are about the size of cotton thread, about* 
half an inch long, and are probably alive and wriggle. AH sorts of things in fhe 
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.trtotioiis, for instainio the stringy parts of bananas, are sometimes mistaken by 
mothers for worms. If you are* in doubt, put the thin|p9 into a small bottle with 
methylated spirits and show them to your doctor. Children rfioujd' not be given 
medidnes fox worms that they have not got. 

Causes. 

Kvojy til read worm grows from an egg which lias been swallowed. These eggs 
are very small and can be swii only with a mkroscope. The young child swallows 
some or these eggs accidentally, perhaps from the fingers of another child. When 
the worms crawl out to lay their eggs and so cause itchiness, he crushes them with 
his dngers, which become covered with these invisible eggs. Even though the hands 
are washed clean, there remain many eggs under the finger nails. All young children 
put their fingers into their mouths at times, and so they are continually reinfecting 
themselves, and increasing the number of their worms. Older children who suffer 
from worms will be found nearly always to have the habit of biting their nails. 

Treatment. 

If the worms are numerous, medical treatment will give relief. Strong medicines 
are necessary, and as these may be dangerous, they should be given only under 
medical direction. Injections of strong salt and water (as much salt as the water 
will dissolve) given after the bowel has been emptied will often bring away many 
worms, and these injections are harmless. Though many worms may be brought 
away by medical treatment, there are nearly always a few left behind. From these 
the child will jvrobably reinfect himself, and in a few months may have as many 
as before. 

The real cure of threadworms depends on the mother. Make the child sleep in 
good thick “combinations,’^ so that his fingers cannot get at the worms to crush 
them. Smear some vaseline around the anus before he goes to bed to prevent the 
worms crawling and causing itching, or ask your doctor for some ointment w'hich 
will kill the worms when they come out. If reinfection is i»revented, the few worma 
left will die out of themselves. 


MARKET GARDENING. 

PARSNIPS. 

The culture of the parsnip is easy, and is precisely the same as that of th<‘ 
carrot. Depth of soil is of primary importance, and new seed should always be 
obtained. The seed may be sown in March or April for the main crop, in drills 
from Z to 3 ft. apart, the plants being afterwards thinned out to 6 in. They should 
be ready for use in about six months after sowing. 

MANUra. 

The peanut prefers a rather light sandy loam which contains enough vegetable 
matter to make it light and porous to prevent the soil from becoming too dry. 

Peanuts, however, can be grown over a fairly wide range of soils, provided they 
contain a sufficient quantity of lime. 

The plant thrives under a great variety of climatic conditions, provided there 
is a season of at least five months free from frosts; but a greater percentage of 
oil is contained in the nut when grown under tropical or semi-tropical condlitions. 

Cultivation of the peanut is a comparatively simple matter. The seed-bed 
should be well worked to a depth of 5 in. Beduce to a fine tilth by means of 
harrow and roller in order to obtain a fine mulch. 

The pbject of shallow cultivation will be apparent when it is explained that, 
after the ombryo nuts are fertilised, the^stolks to which they are atta^jhed will 
continue to push into the ground, uutdl a fifih bed is reached for the nuts to 
mature ' 

UiThen the nuts are ripened near the surface ef the soil harvesting operations 
will be facilitated, and the leas number of nuts left in the ground. 

put spfiug and early stuumer. On large ama 

a be ni|»d, el^r mr^uble reWy plates being 

<moseU re^ the pmrebse, but it must be undeiistobd i^ mh ^elM nuts cap be 
^ • fifiiti; miih in thm manner; where fbe shells are bnly brokpii^ hat^P^ting niu«t feo 
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The selection of suitable seed is most important, the nuts being carefully shelled 
and hand-picked, only plump and perfect ones with unbroken skins being used for 
sowing. iNeglect in this direction will lead to blanks throughout the crop. 

The rows should be 3 ft, apart, with about 15 in. between the nuts. 

Cultivation should take place as early as possible, and every endeavour made to 
keep the ground loose and free from weeds until the flowering period, when all 
culuvation should cease owing to the likelihood of damage accruing to the plants. 
When the haulms have quite died down the nuts may be Imed, In America certain 
Implements are used for lifting the nuts more or less successfully, but on friable 
soils the ordinary mouldboard plough may be used with advantage. Smaller areas 
.‘ire usually dealt with the ordinary digging-fork. 

When lifted, the nuts are allowed to lie in shallow windrows until dry enough 
to shako off all surplus soil adhering to them. Providing the weather is suitable, 
they can then l>o allowed to dry in the open, if some form of protection is given 
to them from dews; but it will be necessary to prevent their direct contact with the 
soil by laying down straw' or other suitable material. When sufficiently dry they 
may be carted and stacked in a barn or shed that is protected from weather, and 
the nuts picked from the stems at the grower’s convenience. 

Varieties—Virginia Bunch; Bed Tennessee; White Spanish. 

PEAS. 

This is an important and profitable market garden crop, deserving of more 
attention than is frequently given. Like broad beans, it is essentially a plant for 
temperate districts, but is readily grown in the cool months of the year in wrariner 
localities. 

The water' requirements of the crop are considerable; therefore the preparation 
of the land should be commenced early enough to bring the soil into good working 
order, and to conserve the moisture. Both from a market gardener's and farmer's 
point of view, peas add to the fertility of the land, and may be followed by nearly 
any crop that he desires to grow. 

Any stable, or other well-decayed farm manure may be used in preparing the 
soil. If the land is in good heart and has been manured for the preceding crop, 
this will not be necessary, providing a light dressing of i)hosphate8 or, if obtainable, 
potash be used. 

In planting, some forms of maize drills can be adapted for sowing peas. For 
small areas, shallow drills can be opened and the seed dropped by hand, and then 
covered over by a light harrow, cultivator, or by hand hoe. Do not hesitate to get 
the horse to work between the rows; it may also be necessary to hand hoe the rows 
in order to eradicate the weeds that the cultivator does not touch. 

The principal market varieties are—Yorkshire Hero, Dairy, Dwarf, Defiance, 
and Stratagem. As many stocks of so-called Yorkshire Hero peas contain a large 
proportion of stragglers, mostly a run-out, round, blue pea, it is essential that the 
grower gives a little care to the selection of his seed, which should be a hand-picked 
sample, and true to name. Those, who up to the present have only grown Yorkshire 
Hero are recommended to put in a small area of one or more of the other varieties 
named, all of which produce much larger pods, consequently they are easier to pick, 
fetch a better price, and are more uniform in appearance when cooked. 

Peas lend themselves well to transport and marketing in bags. 

POTATOES. 

Require a deep and friable loam, rich in humus. Such soils are frequently 
met with alo*ng creek or river flats and among the many scrub acres of this State. 
Where river or creek flats, however, are nutgrass infected, root crops are difficult 
to cultivate and keep clean. 

Under Southern Queensland conditions two crops of potatoes can be grown 
each year—i.e., spring and autumn—^piantlngs being made in the months of Febmarj', 
and from August to October, according to frort prevalence, ^ although in ^ certain 
coastal areas plantings can be succesoPully made of the spring crop during the 
latter part of July. 

In the tropical North, in districts where this crop can be ^rown, planting takes 
place immediately after the wet season, the crop developing during the cool 
months. 

The first cultiv^ ^^ for potatoes requires to be deep. Land intended for ^is 
erop should reeeiw'a thorough preparation several weeks before the planting 
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season and be allowed to lie and sweeten, during which frequent cultivation should 
be given to ensure the destruction of we^-growtha and to bring about a fine tilth 
of 'Sie soil* 

Seed should be selected as free, as possible from disease, of uniform medium 
size, preferably not larger than 2 in. in diameter. 

All seed should be well sprouted or shot before planting. This can be effectively 
carried out by storing in shallow layers in a shed having an even temperature, and 
Covering with straw or other suitable material. 

As soon as the tubers show signs of sufficient growth (preferably not longer 
Iban oue^eighth of an inch) they should be hardened off by exposure to the li^ht, 
when less damage will accrue during subsequent handlings prior to and during 
planting. 

As potatoes are highly susceptible to fungoid diseases it is advisable that the 
seed be treated with some form of fungicide prior to planting^ and for this purpose 
commercial formalin forms one of the easiest and most effective methods. Take of 
commercial formalin 8 oz. and dilute in 15 gallons of water; immerse the tubers 
for two hours, drain, and when thoroughly dry, rebag, care being taken to see that 
all bags used have ^so been steeped in tne solution. When dry, the tubers are fit 
for planting. 

Seed, if not too large, may be planted whole and are to be preferred to cut 
tubers. If it is found necessary to cut the sets, lime (slaked) or ashes must be 
thoroughly dusted over the cut parts prior to planting. 

Potatoes are planted in drills and are usually put in by means of a sin^o- 
furrow mouldboard .plough, the custom being to plant on every third round when 
taking a 9-in. furrow. This will give sufficient space between the drills for subsequent 
cultivation. Sets should be planted in the bottom of the furrow and at one side, 
at least 4 in. below the surface of the soil, with 32 in. to 15 in. between the sets. 

As a preventive of blight a spraying of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture should 
be given as soon as the leaves show almve ground. A second spraying should be 
given just as the flowers are beginning to form. 

Potatoes should not be lifted before the haulms have died down, unless intended 
for immediate use. Those intended for keeping should be allowed to thoroughly dry 
before bagging, and afterwards stored in loose, shallow layers in a somewhat dark 
but well-ventilated shed, care being taken to go over them occasionally in order to 
reject all bruised or rotten tubers. 

Varieties recommended—Satisfaction, Brownell ^s Beauty, Carmen No. 1, 
Up to Date, Scottish Triumph. 

PUMPKmS, MARROWS, SQUASHES, AND MELONS. 

All members of this family require a rich soil, although pumpkins give fairly 
good results on comparatively poorer soils than those suited to marrows or melons. 
The soil should be d,eex»ly worked and care taken to add liberal dressings (where 
required) of manure. 

Pumf^ins are frequently grown between rows of maize, but where planted by 
themselves, for cattle use, may be dealt with in drills spaced from 12 to 15 ft. 
apart and spaced 32 ft. in the rows. The great secret in obtaining success in this 
crop is to keep the plants moving froth the time they show' above ground, and 
frequent cultivation will conserve the ifioisture, and at the same time check all 
weed-growths. 

Increased returns can be obtained by judicious shortening of the lateral and 
main vines, which induces the plant to fruit” and to form thick foliage over 
the roots, thus enabling it to resist to a greater extent hot and dry conditions. 

Marrows and squashes are grown under similar conditions to those of pumpkins, 
with this exception, the distance between and in the rows being much reduced. 

Melons.—^Bockmelons like a falr^ stiff loam—not the stiffest of soil, but one 
whidi responds well, to cultivation. The cultivation for rockmelons is similar to 
that of the cucumber. 

Water-melons.-^Por the production of this crop, on a commercial scale, a warm 
climate and an assured supply of moisture are essential for market purposes; 
ih^fore the crop is pracB^ly limited to the coast of to areas which can be 
watered^ however in the hiland aistricts good crops are obtainable when seasons are 
favoune^. 

JPr^rving melons.—rProm a market gardener’s siandi^int of profit, these melons 
^ with watermelons, mt a good demand exists for fimi-'fleshefi 
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proservinc melons for jam making. The round-shaped, red-seeded kinds are usually 
more in favour than the green-seeded varieties. 

The cultivation of the melon is similar to that of the pumpkin, but distances 
between and in the rows may be considerably reduced. 

Varieties. 

l*umpkins, for cattle feed.—Selected Cattle IMimpkins. 

Table Pumpkins.—Ironbark, Crown, Triamble, Button, Turk^s (>ap, Bugle 
Pumpkins, and Grammas; for general use. 

Marrows.—White Bush, White Trailing, and Custard Marrow. 

K.ockrrielon.«.—Nutmeg, Burpee’s Champion Market, and Rocky Ford. 

Water-melons.—Cuban Queen, Kleckley Sweets, Mclvor Sugar, Sugarstick, 
Halbert^s Honey, and Kolb^a Gem. 

.Seeds may be sown in early siudiig, as soon as all danger from frost is over. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

A first sowing of cabbages, cauliflower, and Brussels si»routs may now be made 
ill covered sei‘d be{l.s, which must be Avell watered anti carefully protected from insect 
posts. Sow in narrow shallow drills; they will, thus grow more sturdy, and will be 
easier to transjilant than if they were sown broadcast. The main points to be 
attended to in this early sowing are shading and watering. Give the beds a good 
soaking every evening. Mulching and a slight dressing of salt will be found of great 
benefit. Miilch may consist of stable litter, straw, grass, or dead leaves. Big over 
all unoccupied land, and turn under all green refuse, as this forms a valuable manure. 
Turn over the heavy land, breaking the lumps roughly to improve the texture of the 
soil by exposure to the sun, wind, and rain. In favourable weather, sow French 
beans, cress, cauliflower, mustard, cabbage, celery, radisli for autumn and winter use. 
B'bw celery in shallow well-drained boxes or in small beds, which must be shaded till 
the jdants are well up. Parsley may be sonn in the same manner. Turnips, carrots, 
[leas, and endive may also be sown, as well as a few cucumber and melon seeds for 
a late crop. The latter ar(*>, however, unlikely to succeed cxcejit in very favourable 
situations. Transplant any cabbages or cauUffowers which may be ready. We do not, 
however, advise such early planting of these vegetables, because the fly is most 
troublesome in February. k\)r preference, we should defer sowing until March. Still, 
as *‘the early bird catches the worm/^ it is aiivisable to try and be first in the field 
witli all vegetables, as jirices then rule high. Cucumbers, melons, and marrows will 
be ill full bearing, and all fruit as it riiicns should be gathered, whether wanted or 
not, as the jiroductiveness of the vines is decreased by the ripe fruit lieing left on 
them. Gather herb.s for drying; also garlic, onions, and eschalots as the tops die down. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

To make the* flower-b(‘ds gay and attractive during the autumn and winter 
months is not a matter of grt‘at diiflculty. Prepare a few shallow boxes. Make a 
compost, a great part of which should consist of rotten leaves. Fill the boxes with 
the compost; then sow thinly the seeds of annuals. Keep the surface of the soil 
moist, and when the young seedlings are large enough to handle, lift tlunn gently 
one by one with a knife or a zinc label —never pnU them np hy hand, as, by so doing, 
the tender rootlets are broken, and little soil will adhere to the roots. Then prick 
them out into beds or boxes of very light soil containing ])lenty of leaf mould. 
Keej) a sharp lookout for slugs and caterjiillars. 

AU kinds of shrubby plants may be propagated by cuttings. Thus, jielargoniums, 
crotons, coleus, and many kinds of tropical foliage plants can be obtained from 
cuttings made this month. After putting out cuttings in a, propagating frame, 
shade them with a piece of calico stretched over it. Bo careful not to over-water at 
this season. Propagate verbenas, not forgetting to include the large scarlet fox. 
hunter. Verbenas require rich soil. Palms may be planted out this month. If the 
weather prove dry, shade all trees planted out. With seed-boxes, mulch, shade, 
water, and kerosene apray, all of which imply a certain amount of morning and. 
evening work, the flower garden in autumn and winter will present *a charming sight. 



Orchard J^oies for January. 

THE COASTAL DISTRICTS. 

All orchards, plantations, and vineyards should be kept well cultivated and free 
from weed growth; in the first plac<^, to conserve the moisture in the soil, so necessary 
for the proper development of all fruit trees and vines; and, secondly, to have any 
weed growth well in hand before the regular wet season commences. This advice is 
especially applicable to citrus orchards, which frequently suffer from lack of moisture 
at this period of the year if the weather is at all dry, and the young crop of fruit 
on the trees is injured to a greater or less extent in consequence. 

Pineapple plantations must also be kept well worked and free from weeds, as 
when the harvesting of the main summer crop takes place later on, there is little time 
to devote to cultivation. If this important work has been neglected, not only does 
the actual crop of fruit on the plants suffer, but the plants themselves receive a 
setback. 

Banana plantations should be kept well worked, and where the soil is likely to 
wash badly, or there is a deficiency of humus, a green crop for manuring may be 
])lanted. Should the normal wet season set in, it will then soon cover the ground 
without injury to the banana plants. When necessary, banana plantations should br 
manured now^ using a complete manure rich in j>otash and nitrogen. Pineapples may 
also bo manured, using a composition rich in potash and nitrogen, but containing no 
acid jjhosphote (superphosphate) and only a small percentage of boncincal, ground 
phosphatic rock, or other material containing phosphoric acid in a slowly available 
form. 

Bananas and pineapjilos may still be planted, though it is somewhat late for 
the iormer in the more soethoin parts of the State. Keep a good lookout for jiesls 
of all kinos, such as Maori on citrus trees, scale insects of all kinds, all leaf eating 
insects, borers, and fungus pests generally, using the remedies recommended in 
Bei)artmenta I publications. 

Fruit fly should receive speeial attention, and on no account should infesteef 
fruit of any kind be allowed to lie about on the ground to become the means of 
breeding this serious pest. If this is neglected, when the main mango crop in the 
South and the early ripening citrus fruits are ready, there will be an army of flies 
waiting to destroy them. 

Be very careful in handling and marketing of all kinds of fruit, as it soon 
spoils in hot weather, even when given the most careful treatment. Further, as during 
January there is generally more or less of a glut of fresh fruit, only the best will 
meet with a ready sale at a satisfactory price. 

Grapes are in full season, and in order that they may be sold to advantage 
they must be very carefully handled, graded, and packed, as tlieir value depends 
very much on the condition in which they reach the market and open up for sale. 
Well-coloured fruit, with the bloom on and without a blemish, always sells well,, 
whereas badly coloured, immature, or bruised fruit is hard to quit. 

One of the greatest mistakes in marketing grapes is to send thci fruit to market 
before it is properly ripe, and there is no better way to spoil its sale than to try 
and force it on the general public when it is sour and unfit to eat. 

Bananas for standing to the Southern States require to be cut on the green side,, 
but not when they are so immature as to be onlj^ partially filled. The fruit must bo 
well filled but show no sign of ripening; it musf'be carefully graded and packed and 
the cases marked in accordance with the regulations under the Fruit Cases Acts and 
forwarded to its destination with as little delay as possible. 

Pineapples should be packed when they are fully developed, which means that 
they contain sufficient sugar to enable the fruit to mature properly. Immature fruit 
must not be marketed, and if an attempt is made to do so the fruit is liable to* 
seizure and the sender of the fruit to prosecution under the abovenamed regulations. 
Further, the fruit must be graded to sjye and the number of fruit contained in a 
case must be marked thereon. Immature fruit must not be sent. For canninig;, 
the fruit should be partly coloured; immature fruit is useless; and overripe fruit 
is just as bad. The former is deficient in colour and flavour and the latter is 
^'winey^' and of poor texture, so that it will not stand tlie necessary preparation 
and cooking. 

Should there be a glut of bananas, growers are advised to try and convert any 
thoroughly ripe fruit into banana figs. 
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The fruit must be thoroughly ripe, so that it will peel easily, and it should be 
laid in a single layer on wooden trays and placed in the sun to dry. If the weather 
is settled, there is little trouble, but if there is any sign of rain the trays must be 
stacked till the weather is again fine, and the toj) of the stack protected from the 
rain. To facilitate drying, the fruit may be cut in half lengthways. It should be 
dried till a small portion rubbed between the finger and thumb shows no sign of 
moisture. It can be placed in a suitable box to sweat for a few days, after which it 
can be dipped in boiling water to destroy any moth or insect eggs that may have been 
laid on it during the process of drying and sweating. It is then placed in the sun 
to dry off any moisture, and when (|uite dry it should be at once packed into boxes 
lined with clean white paper. It must be firmly packed, wlien, if it has been 
projK'rly dried, it will keep a considerable time. It can be used in many W’ays, and 
forms an excellent substitute for raisins, sultauas, eiiiTaiits, or other dried fruits used 
in making fruit cakes and other comestibles. Banana figs will be found useful for 
home consumption, and it is possible that a trade may be built up that will absorb a 
quantity of fruit that would otherwise go to waste. 

THE GRANITE BELT, SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL TABLELANDS. 

January is a busy mouth in the Granite Belt, and orchardists are fully occupied 
gathering, packing, and marketing the croj» of midseason fruits, consisting of plums 
of several kinds, peaclies, nectarines, pears, and apples. The majority of these fruits 
are better keepers and carriers than those that ripen earlier in the season; at the same 
time, the period of usefulneas of any particular fruit is very limited, and it must b<‘ 
marketed and disposed of with as little delay as jiossible. 

With the great increase in production, owdng to the large area of new' orchards 
corning into l>earing and the increasing yields of those orchards that have not come 
into full profit, there is not likely to be any market for immature or inferior fruit. 
There will Ije amjde good fruit to fully supply the markets that are available and 
accessible. Much of the fruit will not carry far beyond the metropolitan market, but 
firm-fleshed plums, cliugstone peaches, and good firm apples should stand the journey 
to the Central District, and, if they are very carefully selected, handled in a manner to 
prevent any bruising, and i)roperly graded and packed, they should carry as far as 
Townsville. Growers must remember that, given a market fully sui'plied with fruit, 
only such fruit as reaches that market in first-class condition is likely to bring a price 
that will pay them; conHe<iuently the grower who takes the trouble to send nothing 
but i>erfeet fruit, to grade it for size and colour, to pack it carefully and honestly, 
placing only one sized fruit, of even quality aivi even colour, in a case and packing 
it so that it will carry without bruising, and, when opened nj) for saley wdll show 
to the best a<hantage, is pretty certain of making good. On the other hand, the 
careless grower who sends inferior, badly graded, or badly packed fruit is very likely 
to find when the returns for the sale of this fruit are to hand, that after paying 
expenses there is little, if anything, left. The expense of marketing the fruit is 
practically the same in both cast's. 

Then why spoil the ship for a ha^p^orth of tar after you have gone tx) the 
expense of pruning, spraying, manuring, and cultivating your orchard? Why not 
try and get a maximum return for your labour by marketing your fruit properly? 
The packing of all kinds of fruit is a fairly simple matter, provided you will 
remember— 

(1) That the fruit must be fully developed, but yet quite firm when gathered. 

(2) That it must be handled like eggs, as a bruised fruit is a spoilt fruit, and, 
when packed with sound fruit, spoils them also. 

(3) That only one-sized fruit, of an even degree of ripeness and colour, must 
be packed in a case. 

(4) That the fruit must be so packed that it will not shift, for if it is loosely 
packed it will be so bruised when it reaches its destination that it will be 
of little value. At the saiihe time, it must not be packed so tightly as to 
crush the fruit. 

If these simple rules are borne in mind, growers will find that much of the blame 
they frequently attribute to the fruit merciiants or middlemen is actually the result 
of their own lack of care. Fruit that opens up in the pink of condition sells itself, 
whereas any fruit that opens up indifferently is hard to sell on any except a bare 
market, and on a glutted market is either unsaleable or realises such a poor price that 
the grower is frequently out of pocket and would have been better off had he not 
attempted to market it 

If spraying with arsenate of lead, and systematic bandaging, has been properly 
carried out, there will be comparatively few codlin moths to destroy the later ripening 
pip fruits; but if these essential operatiolis have been neglected or carelessl/carried 
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out a number of moths will hatch out and the eggs laid by them will turn to larvae 
that will do much damage, in some cases even more than that caused by the first 
broods that attack the fruit as soon as it is formed. Where there is any likelihood, 
therefore, of a late crop of moths, spraying with, arsenate of lead must be continued 
if the late crop of pip fruits is to be kept free from this serious pest. 

Fruit fly must be systematically fought, and on no account must any fly-infected 
fruit be allowed to lie about on the ground and breed this jx^st, to do further damage 
to the later ripening trnits. 

Citrus orchards will need to be kept well cultivated in the drier and warmer parts 
of the State, and, where necessary, the trees should be irrigated. If scale insects are 
present, the trees should be either sprayed, or, better still, treated with hydrocyanic 
acid gas. 

Western grapes are in full season, and if they are to be sent long distances by 
rail then they are all the better to be cut some hours before they are packed, as this 
tends to wilt the stems and keep the berries from falling off in transit. The fruit 
must bo perfectly dry when packed, and should be as cool as possible. It must be 
firmly packed, as a slack-packed case always carries badly and the fruit opens up in a 
more or less bruised condition. 


^arn) for January. 

Field. —The main business of the field during this month will be ploughing and 
preparing the land for the potato and other future crops, and keeping all growing 
crops clean. Great care must be exercised in the selection of seed potatoes to ensure 
their not being affected by the Irish blight. Never allow weeds to seed. This may 
bo unavoidable, in the event of long-continued heavy rains, but every effort should be 
made to prevent the weeds coming to maturity. A little maize may still be sown for 
a late crop. Sow sorghum, imphee, Cape barley, vetches, panicum, teosinte, rye, and 
cowpeas. In some very early localities potatoes may be'sown, but there is considerable 
risk in sowing during this month, and it may be looked upon merely as an experiment. 
Plant potatoes whole. TCnrly-sowm cotton will be in bloom. 

On coastal and intercoastal scrub districts, where recently Inirnt-off scrub lands 
are ready for the reception of seed of summer-growing grasses, sowing may commence 
as soon as suitable weatlier is experienced. Much disappointment may be saved, and 
subsequent expenditure obviated, by ensuring that only good germinable grass seed is 
sown, of kinds and in quantities to suit local conditions, the circumstance being kept 
in mind that a good stand of grass is the principal factor in keeping down weeds 
and undergrowth. 

In all districts where wheat, barley, oats, canary seed, and similar crops have 
recently been harvested, the practice of breaking up the surfaee soil on the cropped 
areas should invariably d)e adopted. Soil put into fit condition in this way will 
trap moisture and admit of the rains percolating into the subsoil, where the 
moisture necessary for the production of a succeeding crop can be held, provided 
attention is given to the maintenance of a surface mulch, and to the removal, by 
regular cultivation, of volunteer growths of all kinds. If not already seen to, all 
harvesting machinery should be put under cover, overhauled, and the woodwork 
painted where required. 

Wliere maize and all Humiiier-growing ‘^hoed^’ crops are not' too far advanced 
for the purpose, they should be kept in a well-cultivated condition with the horse hoe. 
Young maize and sorghum crops will derive much benefit by barrowing them, in the 
same direction as the rows are running, using light lever harrows with the tines set 
back at an angle to obviate dragging out of plants, but the work should not be done 
in the heat of the day. 

Quick-maturing varieties of maize and sorghum may still b6 sown in the early 
patt of the month in coastal areas w'here early frosts are not expected. 

Succession sowings may be made of a number of quick-growing summer fodder 
crops—Sudan grass, Japanese .and French millet, white panicum, and liberty millet 
{panicum). In favourable situations, both “ grain and ‘ * saccharine ^ ^ sorghums 
may.a,till be sown; also maize, for fodder purposes. • 

. Fodder' conservktion should be the aim of everyone who derives a living from 
stock, i^articularly the dairyman; the present is an important period to plan cropping 
arrangeihents.' Exclusive of the main crops for feeding^off (when fodder is sultcdble 
for tra purpose), ample provision should be hEiade for ensilage crops to be cons^ed 
ih silo or stack. As itatural and summer-growing artificial grasses may be etpeeted 
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to >086 Bome of their succulence in autumn, and more of it in winter and early spring, 
the cropping ‘ * lay-out ^ ^ to provide a continuity of succulent green fodder throughout 
the seasim calls for thorough and deep cultivation and the buSding up of the fertility 
and moisture-holding capacity of the soil. Planter's friend (sorghum) may be sown 
as a broadcast erop at the latter end of the month for cutting and feeding to cattle 
in the autumn and early winter. Strips of land should be prepared also for a 
succession sowing about the second week in February, and for winter-growing fodder 
crops. 


CONTROL OF WEEDC—SOME USEFUL MEASURES. 

Once some species of weeds become firmly established, eradication is practically 
impossible; effective control of these is only possible before they have become 
established. Where weeds have taken possession and landowners realise that cutting 
is impossible, they look with hope to the use of chemicals as a means of destruction; 
but the question of cost must be considered, and although chemicals have been found 
to be effective in destroying weeds, on the whole the cost in such cases is prohibitive. 

The obi method of destroying plants by hand-hoeing or cultivation still remains 
as practically the only effective one that can bo adopted. Provided the weeds are 
attacked in time and every care is exercised in cutting out new plants as they appear, 
weeds can be kcj)t in control by this means at a com])aratively low cost. Nevertheless, 
from various causes, weeds may eventually Iw^come so firmly established that other 
methods must be adopted, and the following suggestions are made so that farmers 
and graziers may adajJt them to their needs in accordance with the sev^erity of the 
infestation and the means at their disposal. 

Destru<*tifm hy Cultivation. —Uertaiii wtcmIs that are crop ijests have roots or 
underground stems of such a nature that the plant rei)ro(luces freely from them, 
and, as a consequence, these weeds (amongst them are Johnson grass, sorrel, 
bimlweed, &c.) are difficult to control. The most effective means of controlling 
weeds of this typo is to plough the land deeply about September, and to cultivate 
it in such a way that the soil moisture is dried out. This can usually be done by 
cultivating the iaiul very deeply with springtooth or rigid tine cultivators. 

The object should bo to loosen the land as much as possible, and at the same time 
to bring the roots to the surface, T^rovided the weather remains dry, this method 
is fairly effective, and if the weed is not killed entirely it is thinned out to h 
considerable extent. Obviously, however, the method is only successful when the 
weather is fairly dry, and it does not give good results in districts with a heavy 
rainfall. 

SmotheHng Crops, —In conjunction with the cultivation method, smotliering crops 
can be used with excellent results. After cultivating the land thoroughly in the way 
suggested, a ra])id-growing crop such as wheat or oats should be sown. The 
cultivation of the land puts it in good condition for the crop, and the rapid growth 
under fairly favourable conditions prevents weed growth and establishes control. 

Mnforced Germination, —Another method of bringing weeds under control by 
cultivation is to work the land in such a w'uy that the most favourable conditione 
are created for the germination of seed, and then to destroy the seedlings. Every 
fanner knows that when crop seed is being sown the soil must be put into a 
favourable condition for germination, and if the object is to destroy weeds, similar 
conditions must prevail. i 

The time and method of cultivating the soil will depend on the habits of | the 
weed. If the weed is one which grows in the spring the soil workings must ^ 
made with the object of having the soil in proper condition at that period, While 
on the other hand if they are winter-growing seeds the soil must be prepared 
for favourable germination during the autumn. 

Generally the practice should be to plough the land at least a month or two 
before the period when germination is expected, to allow w^eathering, and then to 
work with cultivators and harrows to reduce the soil to a fine tilth. In gome 
^ses, especially if the soil is in a loose condition, it may be advisable to use a 
roller in order to make it firm, as germination always occurs more satisfactorily when 
the seed is in a firm soil with from 1 inch to 2 inches of loose, fine soil on th(^ 
surface. The young seedlings are then destroyed by the subsequent cultivations 
given to preserve the mulch and to prepare the seed-bed for the crop. 

. For weeds such as saffron thistle, star thistle, and others of a similar character 
which infest the wheat-growing areas, this is most effective method, but to 
control these and other weeds ^ich’affect the wheat crop it is necessaij to adopt a 
ay^m of long fallow and to have the land under cultivated fallow fox about twelve 
tnoB^thih—A. and P. Notes, New South Wales Department of Agrieutture. . 
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2 4B p.m. 
7 42 p.ui 
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12 27 p.m. 
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A }^ 0 \y Moon 
t Finft Q^Mfter 
i) FuJl MooO 
Liiit Qfiftiter 
# Kew Moon 

Apogee» 5th December, at 8.24 p.m. 

Porliee, 1/th December, at lO.o p.m« 

l>uring the evening of the 16th ft will bo intoreeting 
to notice the Moon approaching nearer and nearer to 
Jupiter until midnight when Jupiter will be only 8 
degrees above it. and both being near the meridiani 
win be rather more than half-way from the genith* 
at Brisbane and Warwick, to the northern horixcHL 
The Moon being nearly full. Jupiter will lose a great 
tleal of its brightness, and for two or three evenings 
its sateilites cannot be observed to advantage. 

On the 22nd the Sun wlli reach the Tropic of 
Capricorn, rising and setting nearly 234 degrees south 
of the points due east and due west. It will be 
found useful to have these points carefully noted 
on the easteni or western horison. 

On Christmas Day Saturn will bo on the farthest 
Mdc of its orbit, about 886 million miles beyond the 
Sun. which will then be passing from west to east 
between the two planets, but very much nearer to 
the €*arth. As the Sun sets on that day the magni* 
ticent constellation Orion will be rising. 

Later on the whole of Orion, with the two finest 
fixed stars, Sirius and Canopus, stretching round to 
the light ol it, and the Pleiades and Uyades with the 
grcabplanet Jupiter on the left will, in the absence 
of the Moon and clouds, present a most beautiful 
picture of the starry heavens. 

8 «Tun. C First Qi nrtor I 11p.m. 

15 „ O Full M(H>n 8 21 a.m. 

22 „ }) Last Quarter 2 7 a.m. 

30 .. €1 New Moon 5 7 a.in. 

Arogee, 2nd Jannan, at 2 *48 a.m. 

Perigee. 15th January, at 10*24 a.m. 

Apogee, 23tb January, at 2*12 a.m. 

On the 8rd the earth will make her nearest 
approach to the Sun from ahieh its distance will be 
01.800,000 miles. 

The planets Venus, Mars, and Saturn will be 
apparently close to one aiioti.«r on the morning of 
the 3rd . but as they will rise only about one half- 
hour before the Sun they ulli be lost In the coming 
dayltgiit. 

On the 6th Mercury will be at its greatest 
distance. 19 degrees on the east side of the Sun. 

The oeoultation of Tota Oemlnonim by the Moon, 
on toc 14th Instant, which will take place about 
11 p.m.t will not be visible north of Mackay. where 
the star will appear very near the northern edge of 
the Moon. Through binoculars or telescope it will, 
be intoresting to watch the star apparently skirting 
the northern limb of the full Moon. In the ^oathem 
half of Queensland the star will disappear behind 
the Moon sooner further Booth and its mppeatance 
will be proportlonattfiy retarded. 


$!or places west of Warwick and nearly In the same latitude. 28 degrees 18 mlnutea 8.. 
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.t C^amuu,, *5 
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